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BRITISH  AGGRESSION  IN  CENTRAL  AHERICA. 

l^B  Mosquito  question  is  yet  unsettled.  Tko  basis  of  tbe  settlement, 
as  far  as  the  present  imperfect  arrangement  is  entitled  to  the  name,  is 
disgraceful  to  Americtm  statesmanship,  or  indicative  of  American 
treachery,  in  the  sentiments  uf  the  officials  to  whose  hands  the  fate, 
fortunes  snd  honor  of  the  republic  are  committed.  That  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  of  contemptible  incapacity  and  ignorance,  or  of  criminal  in- 
difierenoe  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Union,  in  the  late  halting,  and 
truckling,  and  crooked  diplomacy  of  the  Government,  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear from  a  recapitulation  of  its  leading  &cts.  These  we  mean  to  submit 
to  the  people  of  the  States  in  their  sovereign  capacity.  But  as  the  ques- 
tion, now  more  immediately  in  issue,  is  of  a  correlative  character ;  and  as 
it  moreover  involves  important  considerations,  historical,  statistical, 
juridical  and  international,  it  is  indispensable  to  present  to  our  readers 
B  condensed  resum^  of  the  successive  aggressions  by  which  England  has 
acquired  her  present  foothold  in  Mosquito,  Belize  and  Costa  Rica,  whereby 
■he  assumes  the  control  and  protectorship  of  the  great  projected  "high- 
way of  nations,"  and  dictates  such  modifications  of  a  treaty  between  tns 
United  Stat«8  and  the  republic  of  Nicaragua  as  may  suit  her  own  haughty 
pretensions.  It  seems  to  be  no  longer  agitated,  whether  she  shall  continus 
to  protect  the  squalid  nationality  of  some  few  hundred  illegitimate  sava- 
ges, bom  of  indiscriminate  concubinage,  and  leprous  from  a  commixture 
of  every  impure  blood,  to  whom  she  alternately  administers  crowns, 
(^ristiuiity  and  Jamaica  rum;  or  whether  she  shall,  by  her  agents,  in- 
flame international  strife  between  Costa  Uica  and  Nicaragua,  or  maintain 
ber  fraudulent  hold  of  Belize ;  but  whether  she  shall  not  dictate  the  terms 
of  an  international  treaty,  solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  our  own.  The  former  questions  would  seem  to  be  only 
incidental  now,  and  entitled  to  review  as  ancillary  to  the  hold  which  Bri- 
tain has  obtained,  and  by  which  she  justifies  her  insulting  pretensiona. 
But,  considered  even  in  that  view,  it  will  be  seen  that  eveir  one  of  them 
oomea  within  the  range  of  the  future  action  and  decision  of  the  republio^ 
unless  she  shall  be  so  far  betrayed  aa  to  abdicate  ber  fhnotiona  of  Goveitw 
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ment,  and  confer  on  an  English  plenipotentiary  the  power  to  ratify  or  re- 
ject her  treatiea  of  amity  and  commerce  with  other  American  nations. 

For  it  is  scarcely  concealed  that  Mr.  Bulwer'a  object,  in  seeking  to  modify 
die  terlhs  of  the  Nicaragua  treaty,  ia  to  justify  his  Government  in  giving 
a  construction  to  the  Clayton  treaty,  which  no  American  of  any  party  would 
accept  when  that  treaty  was  ratified. 

We  now  proceed  with  our  historical  sketch.  Nicaragua  was  diecovered 
hj  Columbus,  and  taken  possession  of  by  him  in  the  name  of  Uie  crown 
of  Spain.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  possession  was  formally  taken  of 
the  Atjantic  coast ;  ajid  the  e:(tension  of  the  settlement  to  the  ohores  of 
the  Pacific  was  only  an  assertion  of  the  right  acquired  by  the  title  claimed 
over  the  now  disputed  territory  of  Mosquito.  Local  advantages  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  the  settlers,  but  the  right  over  the  whole  country  re- 
mained undivided  and  indisputable.  The  claim  of  England  to  Virainia 
was  not  more  settled  or  sacred  than  that  of  Spain  to  Central  America,  from 
B^ore  to  shore.  England's  assertion  now  is,  that  the  Mosquito  country 
was  always  free ;  that  the  Indians  of  the  coast  never  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  Spain.  No  doubt  they  did  not ;  and  if  the  recognition  of  the 
Indians  be  requisite,  what  valid  title  to  one  spot  of  the  American  conti- 
nent is  in  existence  t  Either  the  assertion  of  Lord  Palmcrston  is  a  wilful 
falsehood,  or  the  title  of  England  to  Canada  and  Oregon  is  a  fraudulent 
usurpation.  DUeovery  is  the  only  title  to  land  in  America,  as  between 
the  diiferent  European  nations.  This  doctrine  has  been  solemnly  affirmed 
by  courts  of  justice,  rect^ized  in  international  treaties,  and  sanctioned  by 
all  European  Governments,  Upon  it  rests  the  claim  of  those  Govem- 
inents  to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the  discovered  countries,  subject  only 
to  the  bare  occupancy  of  the  Indians.  How  far  the  denial  of  their  rights 
was  a  uanrpatiou,  this  b  not  the  place  to  discuss.  But  be  it  robbery  or 
justice,  it  was  a  common  bond  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  An  able 
judge,  pre-eminent  in  learning,  and  distinguished  for  an  everlasting  attach- 
ment to  the  British  constitution,  thus  enumerates  it : 

"  The  different  nations  of  Europe  claimed  and  exercised  the  power  to 
grant  the  soil  while  yet  in  possession  of  the  natives.  ♦  •  •  That  right  ne- 
ver has  been  doubted,  and  any  attempt  of  othere  to  intrude,  would  be 
considered  an  aggression  which  would  justify  war."* 

When  Lord  Palmerston  denies  this,  which  he  daringly  does,  he  not  alone 
controverts  the  solemn  decision  of  a  great  jurist,  but  questions  the  con- 
stitution of  his  country,  and  ialsifica  her  sovereign  claim  to  the  colonies 
she  has  lost,  and  those  she  has  preserved.  But  in  this  case  a  broader 
fraud  was  needful,  and  Lord  Palmerston  is  not  the  man  to  stumble  at  it. 
Ho  not  only  had  to  trample  on  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
but  on  the  pledged  faith  and  honor  of  his  own. 

Of  the  dominion  of  Spain  over  the  Mosquito  territory,  here  is  his  Lord- 
ship's emphatic  repudiation  : 

"But  I  deny  totally  and  entirely  that  Spain  had  any  right  to  the  Mos- 
quito territory.  On  the  contrary,  the  King  of  the  Mosquitos  has,  from  a 
Tery  early  period  in  the  history  of  America,  been  an  independent  ruler  of 
a  separate  territory,  and  he  has  been  invariably  upheld  and  acknowledged 
by  Uie  Government  of  Great  Britain." 


*  Chi«f  Jiutice  Martball,  in  JohnMU  ti.  MgIdIoiIi,  8  Wheatcn. 
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His  lordship  JDnocently  professes  his  ignoraoce  of  the  time  and  maimer 
in  which  Mosquito  land  associated  itself  with  the  destiny  of  England. 
Hear  what  he  says : 

"  At  what  time,  and  in  vhat  manner,  the  connection  between  Great  Bri- 
tiun  and  the  Mosquito  Nation  first  bc^an,  is  not  well  known ;  but  it  is 
certain,  and  on  record,  that  while  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  was  Governor  qf 
Jamaica,  the  Alosquito  Indians  made  a  formal  cession  of  the  sovereignty  q{ 
their  country  to  the  King  of  England ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
cession,  the  Chief  of  the  Moequitos  received  his  appointment  as  Kino,  by 
a  commission  given  him  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  name  and  oa 
behalf  of  the  King  of  England." 

This  statement  is  confused,  and  confused  evidently  by  design,  ^a 
lordship's  aim  is  two-fold.  He  desires  to  base  English  pretensions  on  a 
remote  tact,  the  date  of  which  he  purposely  involves  in  obscurity ;  and 
lest  it  may  turn  out  untrue,  or  appear  a  swindle,  or  be  denied  as  utterly 
invalid  and  preposterous,  he  takes  shelter  in  what  is  called  "prescription^ 
But  these  dilTerent  claims  conflict,  and  not  only  contradict  one  another, 
but  contradict  the  iudetinite  allegation  ib  the  above  denial  of  Spani^ 
dominion. 

If  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  all^ation — "  that  there  was,  from  the  ear- 
liest history  of  America,  a  Mosquito  King  upheld  and  recognized  by 
Great  Britain" — be  true,  then  the  king-making  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
must  be  regarded  by  I^rd  Palmerston  himself  as  a  juggle.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  performance  was  genuine,  however  patent  an  absurdity, 
then  the  idea  of  a  prescriptive  state  and  monarch,  was  an  impudent 
and  wilful  fabrication,  ITie  assumption  that  tho  connection  com- 
menced in  times  of  which  there  is  no*record,  and  the  story  of  the 
king-making,  cannot  both  be  trne  \  one  or  other  must  be  untrue.  Ws 
ecarcely  think  his  lordship  believed  either.  He  used  both  in  the  hope 
that  two  lies,  like  two  ne^ives,  would  destroy  one  another. 

If  his  lordship  spoke  of  the  character  of  the  connection  instead  of  its 
commencement,  he  could  be  mora  precise.  That  the  intercourse  was  il- 
licit, in  the  most  degrading  and  damnable  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  Bufll- 
ocat  historic^  testimony.  It  was  the  intercourse  of  lawless  buccaneers 
with  savage  prostitutes.  From  that  interoourse  has  sprung  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  "  Mosquito  Nation,"  worthy  of  a  designation  in  capitals  in  hiB 
diplomatic  note. 

Having  tested  his  lordship's  position  by  himself,  let  us  now  test  them 
by  tjie  solemn  acts  of  his  government  and  nation.  But  first  we  give  one 
brief  extract  to  establish  tlie  actual  relation  that  existt^l  between  England 
and  the  Mosquito  Territory.  We  quote  from  a  Dutch  pirate  who  wrote 
in  1670 : 

"The  Kings  of  Spain  have  on  several  occssions  sent  thBirAmbssssdors  to  the 
Kiu^  of  England  to  complain  of  the  moleBtations  and  troubles  theae  pirates  have 
caused  on  tbe  coasts  of  Anierics,  even   in  the  cslm  of  peace.     It  hath  always 


"  *  That  iDcb  men  did  not  commit  these  acts  as  subjects  of  hia  Msiesty ,  end 
that  therefore  hia  Catholic  Mnjeslj  might  proceed  ajfiilnat  them  ss  be  ahoald 
tbiok  proper,  and  it  was  adjoyoed  that  the  Kin);  of  England  never  gave  any 
commission  to  those  of  Jamaica  to  commit  hosCtlitiea  against  tbe  subjects  irf  hn 
CatboJic  majetty.'" 
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Tlie  war  of  1736  waa  the  natural  result  of  the  piracies  above  dceoribed. 
It  waa  long  and  bloody.  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1763  contains 
the  following  stipulation,  which  distinctly  confirms  the  statement  of  tJie 
Dutch  historian.    England  guarantees — ^Art.  17 : 

"That  His  BritanDJc  Majesty  shall  cause  tn  be  demolished  all  the  fortifications 
which  bis  subjects  sbsll  bsTe  erected  on  the  Bay  of  Hocdcras  snd  oOier  places 
intheTerritoiy  of  Spain,  is  that  part  of  the  world,  within  four  months." 

Spain  (piarantees  in  tbe  same  article,  that  British  subjects  should  not  b« 
molested,  under  any  pretence,  in  their  place,  of  cutting  logwood. 

The  fortifications  were  demolished,  but  the  turbulence  of  the  settlers 
was  undiedied,  until  some  of  them  were  seized  and  transported  as  pirates 
and  smugglers  in  1779. 

Another  war  followed  in  1780,  which  was  terminated  in  1783,  when  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  waa  concluded  at  Versailles.  Hie  following  is 
one  of  its  main  stipulations  : 

"  That  the  intentioi)  of  the  two  high  coDtrsctiae  parties  being  to  prevent  as 
much  as  possible  all  causes  of  complaint  and  misuDaerstacdiug  heretofore  Oct*- 
aioned  b^  the  cntting  of  wood,  and  «e*ersl  English  sstdements  having  been 
tbrmed  and  extended  under  that  preCeoce  npoo  the  Spanish  Continent,  it  is  ec- 
pressly  agreed,  thnt  hi  a  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects  sball  haveths  right  of  cntting 
logwood  in  the  district  called  Belize,  (designatad  by  limits  in  the  treaty.)  and  his 
CsthoUc  Mnjesty  assoros  them  of  all  that  is  expresfed  in  the  present  article, 
provided  that  Ibis  shall  not  be  considered  as  derogating  in  aay  wise  from  hit 
rigkti  of  soverngnty.  Therefore,  all  the  Bnglith  teho  may  he  disperied  tn  any 
MtT  part*,  vketker  on  the  Spanith  Continent,  or  any  island  tehalttxr  dependent 
thereon,  and  for  tehatever  reatonfU  might  be,  wiAotii  exertion,  thaU  reHre  wtlfttM 
iie  district  above  ducrihtd." 


having  become  aware  of  the  "  impolici/^^  of  her  first  abandonment  of  her 
prey,  resolved  to  regain  by  intrigue  and  evasion,  wliat  she  &iled  to  main- 
tain by  the  stnHig  hand.  She  did  not  retire  witbin  Belize.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  freebooters  made  new  and  extensive  settlements,  eapedally  on 
Ibe  "  Mosquito  Territory,"  no  longer  on  pretence  of  cutting  wood,  but  oa 
pretence  that  it  was  not  included  in  the  Spanish  Continent — an  alle^tion 
pre^jsely  of  the  same  import  and  truth,  as  would  be  a  denial  that  Minne- 
sota was  on  the  United  States  Continwt. 

This  assumption  led  to  a  further  misunderstanding,  and  a  definitive 
Inaty,  ratified  in  1780.    By  that  treaty  England  thus  binds  herself: 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  enjoyed 
die  protection  of  Eogland,  shall  eracuste  the  Tirrilory  of  the  Motgwilot,  as  well 
at  the  Coalinenl  in  general,  and  the  isiauds  adjacent,  without  eicep^on." 

This  was  the  last  time  England  pledged  her  faith  on  this  subject,  and 
consequently  it  was  the  last  time  she  periured  it. 

Let  us  here  repeat  Lord  Palmerston  s  assertion — "  It  u  eUarly  eatab- 
Sthed  that  the  Mosquito  Territory  is,  and  for  centuries  has  been,  a  separate 
state,  distinct  from  the  American  possessions  of  Spain."  We  hesitate  to 
diaracterizQ  this  most  extraordinary  allegation.  Language  does  not  sup- 
ply a  designation  for  its  recklessness.     Made  in  the  face  of  those  solemn 
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iostruments,  eieouted  br  hia  lordship's  pradeceesor  in  die  n&me  and  cm 
behalf  of  Iiis  n^ion,  and  made  with  the  full  consdousDeas  of  tiieir  eziBt- 
ence  and  import,  (for  he  appeals  to,  to  &lsiff  them,)  it  bespeaks  an  uid»- 
city  in  untruth  irreooD^lable  to  any  motive  of  human  action  short  of  down- 
r^ht  in&tuation. 

We  pause  a  little  to  recapitulate. 

First — We  have  the  evidence  of  history  that  England  disavowed  those 
Ictng-making  pirates  who  infested  the  dominions  of  his  Catholio  Majesty. 

Setondly — We  have  her  engagement  that  the  fortificationa  erected  by  her 
licensed  plunderers  should  be  demolished,  on  the  condition  that  tho  English 
would  be  allowed  to  cut  logwood  on  the  Spanish  coast 

Thirdly — This  engagement  having  been  violated,  we  have  it  covenanted 
between  the  two  kingdoms  twenty  years  after,  that  the  English  should 
confine  themselves  wi^in  the  limits  of  Belize  defined  in  the  treaty,  where 
they  were  to  acquire  no  further  right  than  that  of  oeeupaney.  They  bound 
themselves  to  retire  from  every  other  part  of  the  Spanish  continent  and 
kdjacont  islands. 

Fomrthfy — In  defiance  of  this  covenant  they  continued  their  depredations, 
on  the  shameless  and  preposterous  pretence,  that  the  Mosquito  territory 
was  not  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  continent.  In  the  treaty  whidi  this  eva- 
sion made  necessary,  England's  bad  f^th  was  at  last  chained.  Wo  are 
tempted  to  reproduce  the  stipulation,  it  is  so  express,  so  unmistakable, 
BO  pregnant  an  evidence  of  the  petjury  it  meant  to  check,  and  the  india- 
putable  right  it  was  intended  to  establish.  Read  it,  who  can,  and  say 
what  one  word  of  Lord  Palmerston'a  assertion  is  not  knowingly  untrue, 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  cohmtts  aho  have  enjoyed  At 
proUction  of  England,  sball  gtbcubIs  the  territory  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as 
the  continent  in  general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception." 

To  this  engagement  was  set  the  seal  of  England ;  to  it  was  pledged  die 
^th  of  England's  monarch  through  the  signature  of  his  minister  -,  and  it 
undertakes  not  only  for  British  subjects,  but  for  all  who  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Britain,  to  evacuate  the  Mosquito  territory.  Yet  Lord  Palmer- 
Bton  asserts  that  the  separate  and  distinct  independence  of  the  Mosquito 
territory,  "  Mosquito  Nation"  and  "  Moiqvito  King"  was  clearly  estab- 
lished ;  that  they  bad  co-existed  with  Spanish  dominion,  and  were  never 
subject  to  it,  and  that  they  were  always  upheld  by  Great  Britain.  The 
treaty  does  not  contain  a  word  of  the  "  Mosquito  King"  nor  a  stipulation 
guaranteeing  the  maintenance  of  his  crown  and  dignity  to  that  great  po- 
tentate of  history;  none  for  the  integrity  of  the  "  J/bjguito  JVohon,"  none 
for  that  separate  "  Mosquito  Stale,"  whi(^  flourish  so  conspicuously  in 
his  lordship's  despatch ;  not  even  the  bare  mention  of  their  names. — 
On  the  contrary,  the  British,  and  all  whom  they  abetted,  were  to 
evacuate  the  said  "  Statb"  and  "  Natioh,"  and  utterly  repudiate,  aban- 
don and  deny  the  said  "  Kino."  One  stipulation  there  was :  not  Uiat 
the  king  or  nation  or  state  should  be  reot^ized,  but  that  Spain  would 
not  exercise  any  cruelty  towards  the  revolted  Mosquito  Indiana  who 
had  taken  part  with  England  in  the  war  just  then  terminated.  Ovei 
this  stipulation  his  lordship  pauses  and  triumphs.  Lo  !  he  says,  "  there 
is  an  act  of  substantial  protectorship,"  Yes,  truly,  over  a  "  King," — not 
even  named  ;  over  a  "  Nation,"  the  idea  of  which  is  scouted,  and  *  "  Stata" 
abandoned  and  evacuted  for  ever. 
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Ah,  mf  lord,  if  this  be  the  reaaonisg  which  compelled  the  conoesslona 
«f  the  CUyton  Treaty,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  your  plenipotentiary's  suavity 
miiBt  be  invincibly  seductive,  for  if  addreaaed  to  a  ragged  urchin  from 
<xw  of  our  ward  eohools,  he  would  laugh  in  yoiy  face  for  a  fool  or  a 
blower,  PoBsibly  hia  lordship  may  remember,  that  when  the  British  PaN 
liament  were  compelled  to  repeal  the  American  Stamp  Act,  with  much 
inflated  pomp  they  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  they  "had,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  the  power  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  caaes  whatso- 
ever ;"  thus  recording  in  the  same  breath  their  own  defeat,  and  a  swagger- 
ing persistence  in  a  proposition  at  once  impotent  and  untrue.  His  "  pro- 
tectorship" is  an  act  somewhat  of  the  same  kind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  right  acquired  by  the  British  in  Belize 
was  only  a  bare  right  of  occupancy,  subject  to  the  unrestricted  sovereigntj 
of  Sp^.  When  that  title  was  evicted,  the  title  of  the  occupants  was 
evicted  with  it ;  the  British,  however,  still  hold  tlie  territory,  which  is  of  cot^ 
nderable  extant  and  value,  up<Hi  no  higher  or  other  plea  than  the  inability 
of  the  owners  to  dispossess  them.  But  its  occupation  is  only  important 
Jo  our  present  inquiry,  in  so  &r  as  it  afforded  a  safe  and  convenient  theatre 
fiir  the  infamies  meditated  and  prsctdsed  against  the  State  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Mosquito  dynasty  seems  to  have  been  broken  and  fo^otten  iB 
th»  minds  of  the  British  for  a  long  series  of  years  after  the  treaty  of  1786. 
Ifor  even  after  the  claims  of  that  house  were  revived,  do  they  appear  to 
have  received  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  British  cabal.  A  descend- 
ant of  Eob  Koy,  Sir  Gregor  M'Gregor,  assumed  sovereign  sway  over 
some  huts  on  the  Mosquito  coast.  The  history  of  his  reign  is  not  impor- 
taat.  It  was  short  and  disastrous.  But  the  struggle  with  Spain,  and  the 
more  bloody  struggle  between  the  new  republics,  afforded  time  and  op- 

Sortunity  for  British  diplomacy.  One,  two  and  three  heirs  of  the  Sambo 
ynasty  were  brought  and  crowned  at  Belize,  in  the  midst  of  a  blasphe- 
mous debauch,  of  which  we  give  one  sample,  from  Dunn's  Central 
America.     Dunn  writes  as  an  Englishman : 

'*  Before,  however,  his  chiefs  could  swear  sllBgiaDce  to  their  mousrcb,  it  was 
noeeMary  that  tbej  shoald  profess  Christianity  ;  and,  Bccordingly,  with  shsme 
be  it  recorded,  they  were  baptised,  'in  the  nsme  of  the  Father,  Son,  sod  Holy 
Ghost.*  They  dlBplsyed  total  ignorance  of  the  meanine  of  this  ceremony,  and 
when  ashed  to  gire  their  nnmeB,  took  the  titles  of  Lord  Rodney,  Lord  Nelson,  or 
■ome  other  celebrated  ofliceri  aod  seemed  pievously  disappointed  when  told  that 
they  could  only  be  baptized  by  simple  Cbristiae  names. 

"  After  this  solemn  mocliery  was  concluded,  the  whole  assembly  adjourned  to 
a  large  school-room  to  est  the  coronntion  dinner,  when  these  jioor  creatures  got 
all  intoxicated  wiA  rnm  ;  a  suitable  conclasion  to  a  farce  as  blasphemous  and 
wicked  aa  aver  disgraced  a  ChmtinD  country." 

He  port  of  San  Juan,  as  its  name  attests,  is  of  Spanish  origin.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  Central  America,  the  federal  Govern. 
ment  had  a  fortification  and  custom  port  there.  It  belonged  to,  and  was 
recognized  as  part  of,  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  during  the  existence  of  the 
republic.  When  Nicaragua  became  independent  and  sovercifm,  she  held 
imdisputed  possession  of  it.  His  Lordship  asserts  that  she  seized  it  forci- 
bly only  in  1836.  She  could  not  seize  it  sooner,  for  she  had  no  nutional 
existence,  and  the  force  was  only  such  as  was  necessary  to  m^ntain  exciao 
regulations. 
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Hieee  fkcta  are  indisputable.  The  rig^t  of  Nicaragua  to  the  port  vas 
recognized  by  Great  Britain  hereelf,  in  a  solemn  and  terrible  formulB.  She 
claimed  certain  debts  alleged  to  be  due  to  British  subjects  by  the  Htat«  of 
Nicaragua.  In  pureuanee  of  this  demand,  she  twice  blockaded  the  port  of 
San  Juan,  in  1642  and  in  1844.  The  diplomatic  declaration  of  the  block- 
ade was,  titat  "  the  port  of  Satt  Juan  de  Nicaragva  vas  blochaded,"  tta. 
The  very  name  of  the  port  used  in  this  formula  of  war,  is  abundant  proof 
<rf' England's  recagnition  of  Nicaragua's  title.  Lord  Falmerston  improves 
on  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  When  he  wants  to  coerce  Nicara> 
gna,  his  talons  are  in  the  heart  of  San  Juan,  When  he  wants  to  despoil 
her,  he  denies  her  right  to  that  very  member  of  her  body  politic  through 
which  he  was  able  most  fatally  to  wound  her.  But  we  proceed  with  oui 
history. 

The  Mexican  war,  the  prospect  of  American  acquisitions  on  the  Pacific 
board,  and  the  importance  of  commanding  such  positions  in  Central 
America  as  would  control  the  projected  canal,  awoke  the  slumbering 
cupidity  of  England,  and  she  resolved  to  employ  all  her  resources  and 
ability  to  attain  her  end.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Chatiield,  Consul 
at  Guatemala,  requesting  a  report  on  the  boundaries  claimed  by  the 
Mosquito  King,  and  also  "  on  the  line  of  boundary  wkieh  her  Majaty't 
Govtmment  should  insist  on,  as  absolutely  siiential  for  tkt  security  and 
vell-bting  of  the  Mosquito  shore." 

Mr.  Chatiield  promptly  defines  the  line,  in  the  tenns  proposed  ;  and  aa 
if  he  felt  at  liberty  to  interpret  the  true  intentions  of  hia  Govemmrat, 

'^Moreover,  looking  at  the  probable  destinies  of  these  countries,  considera- 
ble advantages  might  accrue  in  after  times  by  reserving  for  settlement  v>iA 
Central  America  and  Costa  Riea,  beyond  the  San  Jiian  Miver.  Inthemean- 
titne,  coHsiDiKABLE  BSHEnT  wovu)  BxauLT  TO  BiiinaB  intbrebts,  fbom 
THt  EARLT  AssBBTioN  OF  THB  BiosTe  of  the  Mosquito  Xing  to  ike  termima 
indicated.^' 

This  terminus  is  the  River  San  Juan,  within  which  is  the  port  of  that 
name.  Here  we  have,  undisguisedly,  the  motive  of  England  to  seize  on  the 
port  of  San  Juan.  The  Minister  desired  to  know  the  boundary  line,  whidi 
should  be  "  insisted  on,"  and  the  Consul  points  it  out.  All  regard  to 
right  and  justice  is  openly  despised  and  rejected,  and  the  boundary  is  se- 
lected which  the  Consul  thought  should  not  alone  be  insisted  on,  but,  "jfer 
tite  interest  of  Sngland"  should  be  asserted  at  once.  He  indicated  a  wider 
territory,  which  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  to  insist  on,  according  as 
circumstances  should  determine ;  and  without  the  least  reference  to  its  jus- 
tice, or  the  slightest  concealment  of  the  utter  villainy  it  involved,  he  says 
to  his  principal,  in  a  later  communication,  in  reference  to  a  circular  defui< 
ing  the  boundary  of  Mosquito,  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Central 
America  :  "  I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  insert,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  Mosquito  King  to  any  territory  south  of  the  River  San  Juan." 
This  avowal  of  premeditated  wrong  is,  perhaps,  the  most  infamous  on  re- 
cord. The  palpable  turpitude  of  the  motive  relieves  ua  from  the  neces- 
sity of  tracing  the  disgusting  details,  by  which  the  crowning  injustice  of 
seizing  on  the  port  of  San  Juan  waa  ejected.  No  history  contains  a  page 
more  disgraceful  than  that  which  will  rvcord  the  sacking  of  that  town  by  a 
British  man-of-war,  on  pretences  infamous,  if  true,  but  over  which  the 
pens  of  British  agents  have  deliberately  traced  "wilful  falskboods." 
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If  the  btuenesR  of  the  entire  prooeediog  admits  of  a  blacker  ehade,  it  is  to 
bo  found  in  the  barefaced  h^ocrisy  of  the  following  not«,  addressed  by 
the  Bame  Mr.  Chatfield  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  in  juatifieatjon  of 
the  outrage ; 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  desirous  that  Nioar^^a  should  feel  as- 
sured, that  in  thi»  inatanee,  as  in  all  othert,  its  acts  are  l»sed  on  the  broad- 
etl  pritieiples  of  justice  and  equity." 

If  beyond  this  there  is  a  further  depth  of  public  profligacy,  it  is  to  be 
found  m  I^ord  Palmerston'a  cool  assertion  : 

"  There  cannot  be  the  rmalUit  doubt  that  the  port  of  Qreylovm,  at  tht 
mouth  of  the  River  San  Juan,  belongg  to  the  Moiquito  territory." 

This,  after  his  own  directions  to  bia  agent  to  point  out  the  tine  ^ba.t 
should  be  "  insisted  on,"  and  after  that  gent's  impudent  reply  that  the 
river  was  the  line, — not  that  waa  right  or  just,  or  to  which  this  imaginary 
state  had  even  an  imaginary  claim,  but  vbich  it  behooved  "  Britith  intereitt 
to  maintain,  and  at  once  atsert" 

These  are  the  circumstances  under  which  San  Juan  was  seized  end  is 
DOW  retained  by  Great  Britain,  in  defiance  of  good  feith,  and  justice,  and 
decency,  all  equally  outraged  by  her  wanton  piracy.  And  whether  she 
shall  continue  to  defy  and  insult  the  integrity  of  nations  and  the  commoa 
sense  of  mankind,  is  the  ultimate  question  the  American  people  have  to 
determine. 

We  have  se»i  how  England  obtained  her  hold  on  Belize  and  on  what 
terms  she  retains  it.  It  is  of  the  last  advantage  to  her  in  pushing  her 
crafty  policy  in  Central  America. 

How  CoBta  Rica  has  booome  involved  in  the  question,  remains  to  be 
told.  The  events  already  detailed  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  part  taken  by 
England  In  bringing  about  the  rupture  of  the  Federal  Republic.  But 
during  the  esistence  of  that  federation  a  dispute  arose  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  as  to  their  respective  right  to  the  territory  of  Nicoya. 
The  boundary  of  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  is  the  lower  mouth  of 
the  River  San  Juan.  But  that  river  takes  nearly  a  southern  course.  The 
dividing  line  of  the  old  states  took  its  direction  from  the  above  point, 
across  the  country  in  a  western  direction,  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Niooya.  Costa  Rioactaimed  the  river  San  Juan  as  the  boundary 
line  the  entire  way  to  Lake  Nicaragua,  distantabout  one  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  from  the  point  above  indicated.  Congress  possessed  the  power 
nnder  the  Constitution  of  defining  the  State  boundary  lines.  In  pursuance 
of  that  power,  it  issued  the  following  decree  on  the  9th  of  December,  1836 : 

"  Forths  present,  and  UDtll  the  bound  aries  of  the  Kveral  States  shall  be  Sied 
inBCCordRDca  with  Art.7  of  the  CoDtfitutiont  the  depHrtment  of  Nicoya  (hoil  ht 
lepaTaUdfrom  Nicaragua  and  allached  to  Costa  Rica." 

This  decree  clearly  establishes  the  right  of  Nicaragua  to  die  territory. 
It  directs  that  it  should  be  teparated from  it,  thereby  realizing,  beyond 
all  question,  that  it  rightfully  belonged  to  it  llie  decree  was  binding 
only  ae  long  as  the  federation  lasted,  and  on  its  dissolution  her  old  right 
reverted  to  the  sovereign  State  of  Nicaragua.  Costa  Rica  continued  to  in- 
sist  on  that  acquired  by  the  decree,  at  tlw  instigation  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England.  The  dispute  was  the  subject  of  long  controversy 
and  more  tiam  one  oonference,  but  owing  to  the  interference  of  England, 
it  renudns  unsettled  to  this  hour.     Not  so,  however,  is  it  treated  in  Eng- 
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land.  Utere  the  title  of  Costa  Rica  is  Msumed  to  be  a  fixed  and  deter- 
inined  &ct,  and'  npon  it  are  grounded  her  pretensionB  to  claim  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  irith  Nicaragua,  which  has  not  jet  been  ratified  hy  the 
United  States'  senate. 

These  fkcts  make  England's  object  perfectly  clear,  and  her  present  in- 
sulting demand  intelligible.  She  seeks  to  control  the  projected  canal  at 
the  Atlantic  mouth  in  virtue  of  her  Mosquito  juggle :  and  at  the  other 
mouth,  through  the  claim  of  Costa  Bica,  which  for  that  purpose  she 
shamelessly  abets.  Costa  Rica  is  under  her  protection  and  in  her  power  : 
and  the  claim  of  that  State  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  and  northern 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  England's  claim,  and  her's  alone.  If  she  should  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  the  unwashed  majesty  of  Mosquito,  she  need  not 
trouble  herself  about  the  Costa  Rica  elai  m.  Then,  probably,  it  would 
become  her  interest  to  protect  Costa  Rica  by  insisting  on  a  slice  of  her 
territory  beyond  the  San  Juan,  the  imaginary  claim  to  which  Mr,  Chat- 
field  "  took  the  precaution"  to  indicate  in  his  protocol.  Bat  should  that 
impudent  faroe  fail  her,  she  will  have  to  rely  on  a  more  equivocal  robbery 
committee  in  the  name  of  her  "  good  ally,  Costa  Rica." 

"nmB  has  England  obtained  the  power  which  she  is  now  preparing  fur- 
ther to  abuse.  She  starts  from  this  point;  "Nicaragua  has  guaranteed 
to  give  to  the  United  States  wiiat  Nicaragua  had  not  the  power  to  be- 
stow. She  has  granted  a  right  of  passage  through  territory  not  hers,  and 
over  a  lake  which  is  only  her  boundary."  iSis  is  the  language  of  her 
journals  and  pamphlets  :  her  diplomatists  bold  another,  but  with  precisely 
the  same  object.  In  order  that  this  object  may  appear  in  its  true  light,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  articles  of  the  Nicaraguan  and  Clayton  treatiea 
which  Mr.  Bulwer  alleges  to  be  incompatible. 

The  Nicaraguan  arrangement,  be  it  remembered,wasnegotiat«d  prior  to 
the  Clayton  treaty;  its  stipulations  are  therefore  entitled  to  prior  consider- 
ation in  this  review. 

Mr.  Squier,  the  American  negotiator,  had  express  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  They  were  based  upon  a  formal  and  full  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  Nicaragua.  He  was  directed  to  exclude  from  his  consi- 
deration altogether  and  absolutely  the  violent  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of 
San  Juan,  and  the  ridiculous  pretences  of  the  Mosquito  King,  and  to  aot 
precisely  as  if  that  robbery  had  not  been  committed,  and  that  potentate 
never  heard  of.  On  this  basis  he  was  further  advised  so  to  conduct  his  ne- 
gotiation as  not  to  involve  his  country  in  the  difficulties  with  other  na- 
tions that  now  beset  the  government  of  Nicari^a.  That  government 
anxiously  and  earnestly  sought  to  have  the  protection  guaranteed  to  the 
canal  extended  over  the  nation ;  but  Mr.  Squier,  in  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions, declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 

The  obligations  to  whidi  he  pledged  the  United  States,  admit  of  no 
misconception  or  mistake.  They  are  explicit  and  perfect.  That  they  are 
not  exclusive  or  narrow ;  that  they  monopolize  no  special  advantages  for 
this  empire,  from  which  any  other  nation  is  precluded,  is  amply  attested 
by  the  subjoined  article,  which  Mr.  Squier  had  inserted  in  the  covenant  of 
agreement  between  the  American  Ship  Canal  Company  and  the  Nicftraguaa 
government. 

AaTicLitSe. — It  ii  expressly  stipulated  that  (h«  cttiznu,  veuelt,  produeU  and 
manufaetvra  of  eU  nattmf ,  shall  be  permitted  to  pais  upon  the  proposed  canal 
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^roDgfa  the  territorieB  of  Nieangna,  sabject  to  no  other  nor  higher  dntieo, 
charges  or  tflies,  than  shall  beimpined  on  those  of  the  Uaited  Slates  ;  provided 
alwa7«,  tliat  such  Eutioos  shall  liret  enter  into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  and 
guaraatfleg  respecting  said  canal,  as  may  lie  eotered  iDto  between  the  State  of 
Kicaragaa  and  the  XTnited  States. 

Here  ia  a  broad  engagement  on  behalf  of  mankind,  by  which  the  repub- 
lic voluntarily  and  irrevocably  hiuds  herself.  On  the  occasion  of  entering 
into  it,  America  stood  alone  and  uncontrolled.  The  will  of  Nicaragua 
waa  at  her  disposal.  She  might  construct  the  canal  through  that  state  at 
her  pleasure.  Thdt  she  has  resources  adequate  to  its  completion,  and  un- 
questioned strength  to  defend  it  against  England,  no  sane  Englishmau  can 
seriouaiydeny.  Any  stipulations  she  chose  to  eater  into  with  a  aovereiga 
Btate  recognized  by  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  are  beyond  the  sphere 
of  European  diplomacy.  But  diplomatic  contest  would  be  idle  if  she 
chose  to  unfurl  her  flag  over  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  She  has,  perhaps, 
done  better  in  giving  this  great  lesson  of  forbearance.  To-  permit  its 
terms  to  be  abused  is  another  thing.  Against  this  her  honor  is  staked  by 
the  great  principle  on  which  her  national  existence  ia  based. 

We  subjoin  the  provisions  of  the  Nicaragitan  treaty  to  which  Mr,  Bul- 
Trer  objects ; 

■'Art.  9d.  And  inasmuch  as  a  contract  wasentered  into  on  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  Augnst,  1849,  between  the  Republic  nf  Nicaragua  and  a  company  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  styled  the  "American  Atlantic  and  Pacific-Ship 
Canal  Company,"  and  in  order  to  secnre  the  eonstmclion  aod  permanence  of 
the  great  work  thereby  contemplated,  both  high  contracting  parties  do  seve- 
rally  and  jointly  agree  to  protect  and  defeod  the  above  named  company,  in  tha 
fall  and  parfectenjayraent  of  said  work  from  its  inceptioo  to  its  completion,  and 
after  its  corapleCion  from  any  acts  of  invasion,  forfeiture,  or  violence,  from  what- 
ever quarter  the  same  may  proceed  ;  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the  stipulations 
here  made,  and  to  secure  for  tha  benefit  of  mankind  the  ualnternipted  advanta- 
ges of  Buch  communication  from  sea  to  sea,  tkt  Vniied  Statet  disUnetly  recog- 
nizes Ihe  rigkU  of  toverdgnlif  and  property  whiiA  the  MtaU  of  Nicaragua  •possesses 
tn  and  over  the  tine  of  said  canal,  and  for  the  same  reason  guarantees  positively 
and  efflcacioasly  the  entire  neutrality  of  the  same,  so  long  aa  it  ahall  remniu  wi- 
der the  control  of  dozens  of  the  Ihiied  States,  end  so  long  aa  the  United  Statea 
■hall  enjoy  the  privileges  secured  to  them  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  article." 

"  Arl.  4tA.  And  it  is  also  agreed  im  the  parlof  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  that 
none  of  the  rights,  prijAleges,  and  immunities  guaranteed,  and  by  ike  preceding 
articlei,  but  especially  bu  the  first  tection  of  ihit  article,  conceded  to  the  United 
Stales  and  its  dlizens,  snail  accrue  to  any  other  nation,  or  to  its  dlizcns,  except 
ruck  nation  shall  first  enter  into  the  same  treaty  stipulations  for  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  proposed  great  incer-oceanic  canal,  which  have  been  entered  into  by 
the  United  Stales,  in  term*  the  same  mth  those  embraced  in  section  2d  ofthu 
artiele." 

The  particular  stipulations  he  demanda  the  modification  of,  are  marked 
tn  italics.  He  alleges  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Clayton 
Treaty.  Even  if  this  were  true,  so  impudent  an  assumption  is  not  to  be 
found  in  international  history.  It  is  peculiarly  Ei^lish,  nor  could  it  be 
more  appropriately  advanced  than  by  the  man'  who  yet  smarts  under  tha 
■corn  of  the  nation  his  impertinence  had  insulted.  But  it  is  not  true. 
Every  word  of  the  above  is  framed  from  Mr.  Clayton's  e^^ireas  directions. 
We  cite  one  passage : 
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»  Wm  o(ktt  natioM  nlere^tai  in  a  free  paaiage  to  and  fran  the  Pat^  by 
lite  noer  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  tamely  allmo  thai  inltrett  lo  he  thwatt- 
td  hji  thtprelaaioni  of  Great  Britain  1  A>  regard!  the  Vnited  Statu,  the  gvw 
lien  may  bt  confidently  antwercd  in  the  negative." 

Evidently  the  Ex-Secrel*ry  here  refers  to  the  ocoupation  of  San  Juao. 
Evidently  San  Juan  is  the  "■  fortifieation,"  which  England  guaranteed  by 
that  treaty  not  to  hold.  OtherwiHe  Ur.  Clayton  would  not  alone  b«  a 
fool  and  a  knave,  but  the  suicide  of  his  own  character.  There  is  no  doubt 
be  understood  it  so ;  the  Senate  underBtood  it  so ;  the  whig  party  under-  , 
stood  it  so,  and  the  whig  press  boasted  of  it  as  such.  Mr.  fiulwer  knew 
it  to  be  so  understood  bj'Hhemall.  He  uttered  no  remonstrance  or  remark, 
and  was  therefore  a  party  to  the  general  belief  of  the  American  Congress, 
press  and  people.  If  he  contrived  by  any  juggle  to  have  words  inserted 
which  are  now  relied  on  to  justify  a  diflercnt  uonstructioD,  the  sooner  he  ia 
giyen  to  understand  that  the  American  people  reject  all  stipulations  con- 
ceived in  perfidy  and  executed  in  fraud,  the  better.  The  construction  England 
now  puts  on  the  Clayton  Treaty  is  simply  a  lie ;  and  unless  she  speedily 
withdraws  it,  and  ail  pretensions  founded  upon  it,  the  Amencan  people 
must  prepare  to  redeem  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Clayton,  on  the  fiiith  of 
whicb  the  Nic«r^uan  Treaty  was  negotiated.  Between  its  fulfilment  and 
absolute  cowardice,  there  is  no  middle  place. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  previous  to  the  treaty,  was  published 
Hr.  Bulwer's  fainous,  or  infamous,  epistle  to  Mr.  Chatfield,  in  which  the 
rairit  of  British  diplomacy  was  pretty  clearly  indicated.  Done  into  plain 
English,  that  letter  would  read  thus : 

"  You  know  the  people  you  are  dealing  with.  In  one  sense  they  are 
swindlers,  and  in  another  cowards.  Be  you  therefore  cautious,  cunning, 
and  double-tongued.  Bluster  and  lie  as  far  as  it  is  safe,  but  do  not  go 
too  far,  lest  you  may  be  taken  at  your  word.  In  all  your  negotiations 
the  ultimate  argument  of  force  must  be  kept  in  view." 

While  issuing  these  instructions  his  excellency  was  no  doubt  meditating 
how  he  could  curry  them  out  himself  through  the  medium  of  protocols. 
The  same  Mr.  ChsjAeld  now  impudently  announces  his  success.  In  a  des- 
patch to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  here  is  what  that  worthy  and  most 
modest  diplomatist  says : 

"  It  is  impouible  thstNicsrsgaaibouldbeigDonntof  Her  B ri tans io  Majesty's 
rehtion  to  the  Moaquita  questioii,  as  it  hu  before  it  the  letter  of  ViecouDt  Pal- 
nerstun,  of  the  date  of  the  15th  of  April  Isst,  in  which  be  declsres,  id  the  moat 
clear  and  direct  terms,  the  nttar  impossibility  of  sccediag  to  the  pretensions  of 
NicHTBgoa.  Od  the  other  hand,  the  treaty  of  lleBsrs.  ClsytOD  and  Bulwer, 
stent  which  yon  have  so  much  to  say,  sod  in  which  you  Express  so  much  confi- 
dsnc*.  expreuty  recogniiet  Ike  JHosquito  Kingdom,  and  tela  ande  the  right*  which 
you  pretend  Njcaragua  has  on  that  coaiL  The  trae  policy  for  Nicsrsgus  is  to  □□• 
deceive  honelf  in  this  respect,  and  to  put  do  further  con  fid  ence  is  tbo  proteetationt 
or  Minrancei  of  pretended  friends.  It  will  be  far  better  for  her  to  come  to  an 
tuderstaoding  without  delay  with  Oreut  Bricsio,  on  which  nutioo  depend*  not 
only  the  welfare  sod  commerce  of  the  state,  bat  etso  the  probsbility  of  accom* 
pliahtng  anything  positive  conceraioK  ioter-ocesnic  coDimuDicatton  through  her 
territories,  becaoae  it  is  only  io  London  that  the  necessary  capital  for  such  an 
eotarprbe  can  be  found." 

As  long  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  olTice,  it  was  not  thought  convenient  to 
avow  this  premeditated  fraud  and  outrage.  But  now  that  the  same  ofiiM 
is  filled  by  one  supposed  to  be  more  accommodating  to  Epgland,  it  is  un- 
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blusbingly  put  forward.  'Hiat  it  is  Accompanied  by  insult  and  inaolenoe, 
is  of  no  actual  import,  one  way  or  another.  Happily,  America  can  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  sneer  imputing  to  \iMpoeerly,  v>eakntii  and  JaiMhood.  lite 
question  she  has  to  settle  with  herself,  with  Nicaragua  and  with  the  world, 
is,  shall  slie  maintain  her  own  faith  1  If  ever  pledge  was  irrevocable,  hers 
to  maintain  to  Nicaragua  the  uninterrupted  dominion  of  the  territory 
through  which  iJie  canal  passes,  is  bo.  Shrink  from  or  evade  it,  she  can- 
not, without  shame  everlasting.  Its  abandonment  would  involve,  not 
,  ^one  the  violation  of  a  solemn  pact,  but  a  coward  and  treacherous  relin- 
quishment of  those  lofty  and  defiant  principles  to  which  her  earliest  states 
men — her  noblest,  wisest  and  best,  laid  olum.  What  becomes  of  Wash- 
ington's, Jefferson's,  Mom^>e's  and  Polk's  defiance  to  Europe,  while  the 
British  flag  Boats  over  San  Juan  t  When  France  contested  the  right  of 
Texan  luinexatioa,  what  said  James  K.  Polk  t  France  was  then  supposed 
to  be  omnipotent.  She  was  governed,  it  was  sud,  by  the  wisest  head  and 
firmest  heart  in  Europe.  The  President's  answer  was,  "  right  or  wrongs 
you  have  no  business  to  interfere,  and  you  shall  not." 

Where,  now,  are  those  who  hotmt  the  principles  of  that  illustrious  mani 
If  there  be  treason,  let  it  not  be  found  in  their  ranks,  lliey  yet  oook- 
mand  a  majority  in  tjie  Senate.  If  they  bliuich  in  face  of  this  question, 
they  are  doubly  traitors.  God  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
tecting the  empire  from  infamy  and  betrayal,  and  at  the  same  time  vindi- 
cating the  highest  principle  of  their  party.  In  both  they  will  be  sustained 
by  the  people.  No  American  will  ever  flinch  from  the  banner  on  which 
is  inscribed, — 

"  We  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  nations  to  extend 
tb^r  system  to  any  portion  of  the  American  continent,  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety."     Ann  so  hklp  vb  God,  it  suiIll  not  nc 


[NoTR. — Since  the  above  wiu  in  type.  Mr.  CUytoD'a  explicit  atatement  hu  reached 
m.  He  nfiems  to  be  very  confident.  Aloi !  he  must  have  been  a  sad  match  for  Mr. 
Bulwer-  Ho  donbUIhe  genaineneia  of  the  letter,  and  doubts  agajn  that  England  would 
auiction  (he  villainy  it  uinonncea.    Good,  eaaj  Mr.  Ciajton !    Hear  what  he  itatei :] 

*'Ilt  the  negotiation  of  the  CentFBl  American  treaty — to  proclaim  the  ratificBtioQ 
of  which  was  the  last  official  act  of  his  life — he  inaiated  on  a  claiue,  now  to  be 
found  in  that  treaty,  which  denied  to  Great  Britain  any  right,  ia  fnture,  to  colo- 
nize, fortify,  or  assume  or  exercise  any  doiniaion  whatever  over  an  j  part  of  Cea- 
tral  America  or  the  Mosquito  coast — a  clause  which  expressly  forbids  to  Great 
Britain  the  right  to  use  any  protectorate  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  dominion, 
BndalBo  forbids  to  her  any  right  to  assume  domiaion  for  the  purpose  of  mainbiioiog 
a  protectorate.  He  himself  desired  to  recogoiee  the  NicaraguaD  title  by  the  Ni- 
caragoaD  trealy,  but  left  the  question,  after  aabmitting  that  trealy  to  the  Senate, 
with  an  avowal  of  his  willingoaa*  to  ratify  it,  to  be  decided  bb  the  Senate  ahonid 
think  proper. 

»IbaTeseen"(asid  Mr.  Clayton)  "withiDa  few  days  past,  s^tatement  purport- 
ing to  embrace  an  ofGcinI  letter  fiom  Mr.  Cbntfield,  the  British  Charge  d'Af- 
feirea,  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relntions  of  Nicaragua,  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  the  treaty  negotiated  between  this  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain, 
'  expressly  recueniEes  the  Mosquito  Kingdom,  as  aside  from  the  rights  which  yon 
(ibe  Nicaragua  Minister)  pretend  Nicaragua  has  on  the  cosst.'  If  Mr.  Chatfield 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter,  which  I  coafess  I  greatly  doubt,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
perversion  of  the  treaty  which  no  honorable  Government  could  defend  fer  a  mo- 
ment, and  which  the  British  authorities,  I  am  well  8atts6ed,  would  disdain  to 
adopt.'* 

WeahallHw. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION; 

OB,  THB  FRIBCIPLBS  Of  HS  OOBBStTXHUa. 

Ta  H*  HoM.  DxHRL  S.  Dwkiiiior, 

Sn^er  <■  Catgrtm  frim  Ikt  StaU  vf  Ng^^Tfrk: 

Hi  Dia>  Bim, — I  know  of  no  perton  wbo  ii  mora  likalj  than  joa  to  record  with 
me  ID  ■  large  part  of  the  Eotlowing  political  viawi.  I  much  wiih  ihaj  had  proceed  ed 
c ^f  m^  pemn  blmed  b;  public  ilatioD  with  the  advantage  of  poHeering  the 


pabtic  e«r,  aod  tbereb;  at  eCTectiaE  mach  public  good.    NumeroDi  obiemtioiu  leael 
■le  paiofhlly  tint  we  may  parody  boly  wni  sad  mj,  "  tbongb  I  ipeak  with  ihe  loDgaa 

ofmeDaiidofaDg^  aod  bare  not "  pablio  atalioa,  the  worda become  "  b«  tonndiDj 

bnai  or  a  tiokting  cymbal."  Sbll  tfas  few  readen  I  (hall  be  able  lo  obtsia,  may,  poa- 
ably,  iDq>iHt  amiis  one  of  our  pablic  men  to  elaborHle  morn  ncceMfully  than  1  am 
Mo,  (be  oAesire  principlea  of  oar  niiiae.  and  thOTeby  diSiue  a  knowledge,  of  wbich- 
our  dtizena  aeeia  Umealably  deScieaL  Hoping  for  llie  beat,  and  with  the  ulmsd  ood> 
the  good  iotentioni  towardi  the  anion  of  ill  onr  ci^zani  erefy  where,  i 


Yonr 
mtem,  Nt^  York,  Ja«.  1, 18SD. 


ith  BToat  reapeoF, 
IT  fnend  and  obedieo 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DISUNION. 

Whom  God  bath  nnited  let  no  man  separate,  is  an  injunction  applied  to 
man  and  woman  in  matrimony,  and  b  founded  on  the  correlative  organi- 
iati<m  of  tJie  wedded  couple.  God  has  created  each  of  the  parties  in- 
complete -without  the  other,  and  endued  each  with  organs,  desires,  intel- 
lectual tendencies  and  physical  povers  subsidiary  to  the  social  coalescence 
.  of  the  two.  The  same  injunction  is  occasionally  applied  fondly  to  the 
political  union  of  the  sovereign  states  in  our  na^onal  confederacy  ;  but 
ve  shall  speak  more  profitably,  in  times  like  the  present,  if  we  examine 
less  poetically  the  ch^'act^ristics  of  our  federal  nationality,  which  instead 
of  being  a  union  that  nature  dictated,  is  a  result  of  consummate  art  to 
unite  those  whom  God  separated,  making  some  of  them  powerful  and 
others  feeble,  scattering  them  also  apurt  with  vast  intervening  distances ; 
diversifying  them  with  great  difTereneea  of  climate,  natural  productions, 
social  habits,  industrial  pursuits  and  capabilities,  so  that  even  a  uniform 
tariff  of  imposts,  which  shall  be  compatible  with  the  prosperity  of  all  the 
Btates,  is  constantly  a  result  of  elaborately  adjusted  compromises  between 
the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  respective  confederates.  So  violent  were 
these  antagonisms  brought  into  conflict  in  the  year  1833,  by  a  tariff  that 
was  deemed  too  favorable  to  protection,  and  consequently  too  aggressive 
to  the  non-manufacturing  States  who  were  only  consumers,  that  South 
CWolina  organized  a  system  of  resistance  to  its  collection ;  though  a 
tariff  is  the  moat  indispensable  want  of  the  goaeral  govenunent,  and  to 
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insure  its  unifbnaity  in  all  the  States,  was  one  of  the  principal  motives  for 
the  formation  of  the  Union.  So  the  long  embargo  that  occurred  during 
the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  and  the  long  commercial  noo-iatercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  and  subsequent  war  during  the  presidency  of  Madison, 
were  results  O^  some  of  the  most  iadispenaable  functions  of  every  go- 
vernment; but  they  aflectcd  our  States  so  differently,  tliat  while  some 
prospered  thereuader,  others  were  so  injured,  t^t  a  convention  was  assem- 
bled at  Hartford  to  give  oi^anization  and  efficiency  to  the  dissatisfied, 
with  a  view  to  the  coercive  termination  of  their  grievaooes. 

The  foregoing  elemAatA' of  disunion  M'einveteraCed  by  l^e  oonstituent 
formation  of  our  national  legislature.  In  the  French  chambers  the  mem- 
bers are  all  Frenchmen  ;  but  our  members  of  Congress  are  effectively 
Georgians,  New-Yorkers,  Carolinians,  Pennsylvanians,  &c.,  every  mem- 
ber being  identified  by  interest  and  by  filial  attachments  with  the  State 
he  represents,  and  to  whose  partiality  he  owes  his  station  and  ordinarily 
his  hopes  of  further  advancement ;  hence  the  importance  which  is  attached 
by  the  States  respectively  to  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union, 
as  influencing  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress  between  the  geographioal 
divisions  of  the  confederacy.  The  practical  effect  of  this  want  of  homo- 
geneity in  our  legislature  is  seen  in  the  hostility  which  existed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louislaaa  and  Florida,  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  to  the  pro- 
gress of  our  victories  in  Mexico,  and  in  our  churlish  reception,  by  treaty, 
of  California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  elements  of  disunion  which  we  thus  exemplify  rather  than  enu- 
merate, are  ao{  an  unffltpect^  ingredi^t|in  our  confederacy.  They  mani- 
fested themselves  in  tfie  convention  mat  formed  our  national  Constitution, 
and  constituted  an  obstacle  which  seemed  for  a  long  time  insurmountable, 
and  which  was  ultimately  overcome  by  only  numerous  compromises. 
"  To  draw  with  precision  tbe  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  sur- 
rendered, and  those  which  may  be  preserved,  is  at  all  times  diJIicult,"  said 
the  convention;  "and  on  the  present  occasion  this  diificulty,"  say  they, 
"  was  increased  by  a  difference  among  the  several  States  as  tio  their  situa- 
tion, extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests.  The  Constitution  which  wa 
now  present  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  uatnral  defer- 
ence and  concession  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  ren- 
dered indispensable.  That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of 
every  State  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected ;  but  each  will  doubtless  con- 
sider, that  had  her  interests  alone  been  consulted,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others. 

"By  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Convention, 

"Gbobob  Wasbinotok,  Pregidrnt." 
The  most  efGciont  compromise  in  forming  the  general  government  was 
a  limitation  of  its  powers. 

When  we  speak  of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  wo  are  prons 
to  regard  only  the  provisions  that  relate  to  domestic  slavery.  These  com- 
promises proceeded  from  the  clashing  interests  of  the  several  States  ;  but 
the  most  important  compromise  is  referred  to  in  the  above  address  of 
General  Washington,  where  he  speaks  "  of  drawing  with  precision  the 
line  between  those  rights  which  mast  be  surrendered,  and  those  which 
may  be  preserved."  This  compromise  consisted  in  reconciling  the  dasli- 
ing  interests  of  the  federal  sovereignty  that  was  to  be  created,  and 
the  State's  aovereigaty  that  was  sought  to  be  retained.  The  re- 
concilement  was   eventually   perfected  by  limiting  the  action   of  the 
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general  gOTenmleDt  to  a  Bmall  number  of  expressed  objects.  The  States 
had  recent!;  emeived  from  a  contest  with  Great  Britain,  whose  monarcb 
had,  by  ft  definitive  treaty,  ceded  his  undoubted  aoTereignty  not  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  but  to  each  State  severally  and  by  name ;  henoo 
the  States  went  into  the  oonstitulioiial  oonventjon  as  independent  sove- 
reigns. They  Beverally  determined  to  make  no  surrenders  of  power  not 
dictated  by  tbeir  re«>ective  interests ;  and  they  left  the  convention  in  the 
belief  that  they  retamed  all  the  sovereignty  they  had  not  specifically  sur- 
rendered. We  may  well  admire  the  elaborate  precautions  tbat  were 
t^en  in  the  constitution  to  render  this  belief  apparent  and  secure ;  but 
to  make  the  restriction  as  definite  as  language  can  make  it,  the  first  con- 
gress that  assembled  under  the  new  constitution,  (March  4th,  1780,)  ad- 
ded thereto  an  amendment,  which  was  subsequently  duly  ratified,  that, 
"  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitntion,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  Statse,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
the  people,"  The  amendment  grew  out  of  a  desire  therefor  by  several 
States,  expressed  when  they  originally  acceded  to  the  constitution ;  and 
for  the  avowed  object  of  "  preventing  misconception  or  abuse  of  power." 
Hie  cohesiveness  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  circumscription  of  its 
powers,  are  made  by  nature  measures  of  each  other. 

When  France  adopted  recently  universal  sufirage  as  the  basis  of  her 
republic,  Lamartifie  remarked  in  its  &vor,  that  it  was  the  strongest  basis 
which  any  government  could  adopt,  by  reason  that  all  occasions  for  revo- 
lution were  extinguished,  when  a  people  can  at  all  times  legally  adapt 
public  measures  to  their  own  will.  By  like  principles  a  confederacy  in 
which  each  coniederate  can  r^ulate  her  own  interests,  must  be  the  most 
cohesive  of  all  associations, — no  occasion  for  disunion  being  possible.  But 
a  liberty  so  extensive  would  render  impossible  any  efficient  general  action ; 
hence  the  framers  of  our  constitution  approximated  to  this  extreme  liberty, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  leaving  to  the  respective  states  all  their  sover-  ' 
eignty,  except  in  a  few  particulars,  whoso  surrender  was  deemed  beneficial  ' 
to  each  and  all.  Indeed,  no  mathematical  proposition  can  be  more  cer- .' 
tain,  than  that  we  diminish  the  causes  of  disunion,  in  proportion  as  we  > 
droumscribe  the  number  of  occasions  in  which  the  action  of  the  general  ■ 
government  can  legally  conflict  with  any  local  special  interest.  Ibe  con- 
verse of  this  rule  is  equally  true,  and  if  our  states  should  unanimously 
alter  the  constitntion,  giving  unlimited  sovereignty  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, our  local  interests,  habits  and  pursuits  are  so  conflicting,  that  the 
Union  would  soon  break  into  fragmente,  as  all  former  large  empires  have 
broken,  whose  cohesion  has  b^en  military  force, — a  cohesion  which  alone 
holds  ti^ether  antagonistic  interests  that  a  single  legislature  attempts  to 
subject  to  Procrustean  laws, 

Tkt  constntetiion  of  our  coTtfederaey  is  wiser  than  it»  framert. 
Iho  preservative  virtue  which,  as  shown  above,  is  innate  in  the  limited 
powers  of  our  general  government,  was  not  foreseen  by  the  framers  of 
our  National  Constitution,  wise  and  patriotic  aa  we  delight  to  deem  them. 
Hie  limitations  originated  in  the  accidental  division  of  our  country  into 
separate  colonira,  with  separate  legislative  organizations,  and  other  con- 
comitants of  distinct  sovereignties.  Had  our  people  Ix^n  united  under 
one  government  before  our  separation  from  Great  Britain,  the  whole,  after 
the  attainment  of  independence,  would  doubtless  have  continued  united 
onder  some  ungle  organization ;  notwi^tanding  the  lesson  of  all  history 
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tlut  large  consolidated  goremmenta,  whether  monardiical  or  republican, 
contain  alike  the  elements  of  dissolution.  Happiij,  therefore,  for  us, 
irhen  our  aacestore  convened  to  "form  a  more  perfect  union,"  the  dis- 
cordant interests  of  our  extensive  country  were  already  grouped  into  sepa- 
rate state  Bovsrei^ties,  and  could  be  united  under  one  federal  wholt 
only  by  continuing  measurably  distinct.  Our  naUonat  government  com- 
menced, therefore,  in  a  separation,  juat  where  a  consolidated  national 
government  would  have  violently  terminated,  after  some  years  of 
smouldering  rebellion.  The  wisdom  of  no  man  could  have  originated  the 
conception  of  a  government  limited  like  ours,  and  we  are  yet  to  learn 
whether  man  possesses  wisdom  enough  to  endure  its  restraints.  To 
err  in  this  particular  is  most  easy,  for  while  the  motive  for  limitations  can 
be  seen  only  by  laborious  examination,  the  motives  ibr  disregarding  their 
spirit,  if  not  their  letter,  are  as  apparent  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
and  partisan  orator,  as  the  blcssinga  which  he  sees  deduoible  from  any 
measure  that  will  minister  to  his  prejudices,  interests  or  self-conceit. 

The  limitatioTia  of  OUT  CoTiatitution  are  a*  favorable  to  personal  liberty  tu 
to  tbx  duration  ofmir  eimfederaet/. 

Notwithstanding  the  world  has  gazed  at  our  political  system  formore  than 
sixty  years,  the  vulgar  principle  of  forcibly  subjecting  one  locality  to  the 
interests  and  notions  of  another,  is  the  only  kind  of  aggregative  nationality 
that  is  yet  practised  in  Europe ;  hence  the  tirst  use  whidi  Frouce  made  of 
its  lately  acquired  republicanism  was  to  impose  the  philanthropy  of 
France  on  its  West  India  colonies,  by  abolishing  therein  domestic  slavery, 
irrespective  wholly  of  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  colonists,  who  were 
thus  summarily  deprived  of  self-government.  Such  an  intermeddling 
with  other  people's  consciences  and  property,  though  probably  consum- 
mated in  deference  to  liberty,  is  repugnant  to  the  more  pervading  liberty 
vhich  results  from  permitting  every  community  to  regulate  its  own 
domestic  polity, — a  liberty  which  is  as  precious  to  a  small  community  as 
to  a  larger,  and  which  is  only  surrendered  by  any,  from  physical 
necessity. 

Hie  principle  of  interference  by  one  community  with  the  local  concerns 
of  another,  is,  however,  never  limited  to  domestic  slavery.  It  is  practised 
towards  the  religious  prejudices  of  Ireland,  who  evinces  constant  uneasi- 
ness to  be  disconnected  from  England.  The  principle  of  interference, 
wherever  established,  obeys  no  limit,  but  the  suilerance  of  its  victims ;  hence 
die  repeated  insurrections  of  Poland  to  be  severed  from  Russia,  and  the 
late  sanguinary  struggle  of  Hungary  to  be  independent  of  Austria,  These 
sad  results  of  interference  contrast  now  with  the  conduct  of  Texas,  volun- 
tarily relinquishing  her  distinct  nationality,  and  in  the  language  of  a 
great  man,  "  fighting  her  way  into  the  Union."  And  look  at  California, 
when  lately  the  steam-ship  Oregon  was  descried  in  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  by  the  continued  booming  of  her  cannon,  gave  note 'that  she 
brought  great  news.  Soon  multitudes  of  joyful  Iy-«xpectant  people  rushed  to 
the  beach,  and  from  every  pinnacle  floated  suddenly  the  "  stars  and  stripes," 
for  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  But  let  no  man  he  so  superficial 
as  to  sujppose,  that  the  bells  which  were  pealed  on  that  occasion,  the  bon- 
fires which  lighted  every  hill,  the  public  meetings  for  congratulation,  and 
the  genera)  enthusiasm,  were  produced  by  considerations  that  California 
had  become  connected  with  a  powerful  sovereignty.  The  enthusiasm 
arose  from  a  consciousness  that  California  bad  hOTself  become  sovereign, 
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with  onlj  so  much  subjectioa  to  the  general  goyemment  as  California  bo- 
Ueved  waa  for  her  advantage. 

The  limitaHimt  of  Iht  Cotulitvtion  depend_  more  on  their  conatruetion  Hum 
on  their  letter. 

Having  shovn  that  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  are  as  iavorahla 
to  tlie  most  extensive  liberty,  as  to  the  longest  duration  of  our  confede- 
racy, we  gain  but  little,  because  the  efficiency  of  the  limitations  will  de- 
pend on  the  rules  of  construction  which  we  apply  to  them.  This  is  dia- 
fioverable  in  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  at  different  times  have 
prevailed  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  and  in  numerous 
other  constitutional  conflicts  of  opinion  which  have  filled  volumes  of 
law  reports.  Captiousness  is  not  the  origin  of  the  disagreements,  but  an 
inherent  diversity  of  men's  feelings,  interests,  knowledge  and  aoutenesa; 
hence  the  principles  which  are  to  be  used  in  construing  constitutional 
limitations,  are  of  more  practical  importance  than  the  words  in  which  the 
limitations  are  expressed. 


But  all  constructions  of  any  instrument  are  governed  by  the  objecti 
which  theconatruer  thinks  the  instrument  was  designed  to  subserve  ;  benoe 
every  remedial  statute  is  construed  liberally  by  judges,  that  the  intended 
remedy  may  be  made  effectual.  But  when  a  statute  imposes  a  penalty,  it 
is  construed  strictly,  that  the  intended  injury  may  not  be  inflicted,  if  the 
language  of  the  statute  can  afford  a  reasonable  doubt  of  its  applicability. 
A  politidan,  therefore,  who  views  the  Hmitations  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
remedy  against  a  dissolution  of  the  confederacy, — (and  benco  as  the  only 
means  whereby  any  political  good  can  be  permanently  accomplished  by 
the  confederacy,)  will  be  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitutJon.  But  the  politician  who  looks  superficially  at  the  limitations, 
deeming  them  only  unreasonable  obstructions  of  the  power  "to  promote 
the  general  wel&re,"  will  deem  the  limitations  aa  penalties,  to  be  inflicted 
only  where  they  must ;  and  he  will  be  a  loose  constructionist  of  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  was  an  open  and 
fearless  propounder  of  a  loose  construction,  as  he  was  of  all  opinions 
which  he  honestly  entertained,  said,  in  his  first  presidential  message  b> 
Congress,  "  while  dwelling  with  pleasing  sstis&ction  upon  the  superior 
excellence  of  our  political  institutions,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  that  liberty 
is  power  ;  that  the  nation,  blessed  with  the  largest  portion  of  liberty,  muB^ 
in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  be  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth ;  and 
that  the  tenure  of  power  by  man,  is,  in  the  moral  purposes  of  his  Creator, 
upon  condition  that  it  shall  be  exercised  to  the  ends  of  beneficence,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  ofbimself  and  his  fellow-men.  While  foreign  nations, 
less  blessed  than  ourselves  with  that  freedom  which  is  power,  are  ad- 
vancing with  gigantic  strides  in  the  career  of  public  improvement ;  wer« 
we  to  dumber  in  indolence,  or  fold  up  our  arms  and  proclaim  to  th« 
world  that  we  are  palsied  by  the  will  of  our  constituents,  would  it  not  be 
to  cast  away  the  bounties  of  Providence,  and  doom  ourselves  to  perpetual 
inferiority  ?" 

All  that  is  thus  so  well  and  patriotically  stated  by  Mr.  Adams  Is  true,  but 
itistotally  inapplicable  toour  confederacy,  who  are  anationforonlyalimited 
number  of  purposes,  and  cancontinue  a  nation  only  by  adhering  strictly  to 
the  limitabons ;  as  we  may  be  assured  by  the  present  a^tationa,  aa  weQ 
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M  hj  Beveni.  preceding  ones  which  brought  the  coofedency  to  die  veugio 
of  diaaolution.  The  power  to  which  Mr,  Adams  alludes,  exists  in  our 
•tates  respectively,  aDd  their  people,  who,  instead  "  of  slumbering  in  indo- 
lence Mid  folding  their  arms,"  have  advanced  in  the  career  of  public 
Improvemeats,  ciinalo,  rful-roada,  plank-roads,  electric  telegraphs,  Bteam- 
boat  navigation,  steam-ship  construction,  public  education,  and  all  the 
other  elements  of  progress,  to  a  degree  which  no  other  people  ever  wit- 
nessed ;  and  to  a  degree  which  the  national  government  could  not  have 
attained  had  it  been  legally  invested  with  the  attributes  oC  unrestricted 
•overeignty,* 

Our  only  alteniaHve  it  ttrxet  eonttruetion  or  diisokilion. 

Seeing  then  that  the  loosest  construction  which  can  be  imagined  wOl 
not  promote  good  objects  so  effectively  as  the  strictest  construction,  we 
need  not  regret,  that  by  the  laws  of  nature  we  possess  no  alternative  but 
to  be  content  with  the  good  which  the  general  government  can  eflect 
within  the  sphere  of  its  most  restricted  powers,  or  to  weaken  the  bonds 
of  our  Union.  Recent  events  show  that  these  views  are  more  than  theo- 
retical, and  they  have  painfully  forced  on  the  perception  of  the  most  ob- 
tuse inteUect,  that  the  loose  construction  by  which  Congress  clMins  the 
power  to  circnmtcribe  domestic  slavery  in  the  territories,  interferes  so 
sensitively  with  our  southern  oonfederates  as  to  immediately  endanger 
the  Union. 

Now  in  relation  to  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  Union,  or  to 
ifidresfl  injuries  to  her  sovereignty  by  any  other  means  in  her  power,  the 
right  IB  not  constitutional,  any  more  Uian  our  original  revolution  was 
loyal,  or  than  our  war  of  1812  was  conformable  to  thedefimtive  tx«aty  made 
with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  and  which  stipulated  for  a  "  perpetual  peace." 
l^e  right  of  secession  is  nevertheless  perfect,  being  among  the  "  inalien- 
able rights"  referred  to  in  tJie  Declaration  of  Indep^idcnce' ;  and  with 
whidi  it  says,  we  are  endowed  by  our  Creator.  Enumerated  among 
these,  are  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;"  and  "  whenever 
ny  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right 
fflf  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govemment. 

We  all  feel  that  secession  is  practicable,  and  to  ni^  a  discontinuance 
of  further  annoyances  against  the  South,  we  have  lately  se^i  numerously 
attended  "  Union  Meetings"  in  our  la^e  commercial  cities,  and  their  in- 
fluence will  be  salutary ;  but  the  parties  seem  not  to  have  probed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  difficulty.  Indeed,  the  superficial  views  which  these  meet- 
ings tftke  of  the  difRoulty  of  our  position,  is  patnfhlly  indicative  that  the 
nature  of  our  oonfederaoy  is  too  little  understood  by  its  friends.  They 
■eeour  present  danger,  and  are  desirous  of  averting  it;  but  they  seem 
moved  Hereto  more  by  fear  of  consequences  than  conviction  of  error,  in 
tiM  prindple  from  which  the  danger  baa  arisen.  They  crj  aloud  for 
Union,  and  some  would  fight  for  it,  but  these  are  not  the  way  (especially 
llie  latter)  of  obtaining  it ;  and  humanity  may  rejoice  that  it  is  not.  But 
wpeiaslly  they  seem  not  to  know  that  slavery  agitation  is  only  the 
•ymptom  of  a  disease,  not  the  disease  itself,  'uie  disease  is  a  loose  con- 
•tmctton  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  remedy  is  a  strict  construction. 
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Slavery  ia  only  the  Byraptom  of  to-day,  as  a  protective  tariff  was  the 
^niptom  of  1832,  and  as  a  great  system  of  internal  improvements  by  the 

Bmeral  government  may  be  the  aymptora  to-morrow.  The  friends  of 
Dion,therefore,  should  understand  that  they  inust  be  Btricti  constructionist 
of  the  Constitution,  if  they  would  be  Union-men  in  an  intelligent,  pervading, 
and  enduring  sense. 

Wholesome  restriction  exceeds  the  convenlioTial  restrictions. 

Nor  need  we  fear  that  the  strictest  construction  to  which  we  can  sub- 
let the  constitution,  will  be  prcjudicol.  Our  dangers  lie  not  thitherward, 
^e  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ia  constitutionally 
within  the  power  of  Congress,  as  was  the  abolition  therein  of  the  slave 
trade ;  but  who  knows  not  that  this  legislation  is  distasteful  to  the  South, 
aod  thua  conflicts  in  spirit  with  the  constitutional  restrictions  which  ei^- 
able  the  confederacy  to  hold  together  1  When,  also,  some  years  ago,  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  were  distributed  among  the  States  in  the 
most  equitable  manner,  to  the  great  relief  of  some  States,  and  to  the  sup- 
port of  education  in  others,  yet  it  was  offensive  to  some  of  the  agricultural 
States,  though  certainly  constitutional.  They  saw  that  the  money  which 
was  thus  diverted  from  the  federal  treasury  would  necessarily  be  sup- 
plied by  an  enhanced  tariff;  and  that  the  non-manufacturing  States  would 
thus  be  taxed  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  States,  as  effectually,  as 
thongh  the  tariff  had  been  enhanced  for  the  express  purpose  of  protec- 
tion. 

The  most  ifficient  preservative  principle'is  the  danger  of  aggression. 

But  after  enlightening  ourselves  fuDy  on  the  preservative  qualities  of 
a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  how  can  we  insure  its  application 
hi  national  legislation  T  A  present  good  has  ever  preponderated  over  a 
prospective  evil.  TTie  strong  have  ever  tyrannized  over  the  weaker,  to 
the  extent  that  aggression  wss  met  by  sufferance.  Aggression,  therefore, 
can  only  be  arrested  by  resistance.  Nor  is  the  remedy  speculative  merely. 
When  Missouri,  in  1820,  was  refused  admission  into  the  Union,  by  rea> 
son  that  the  constitution  framed  by  her  Inhabitants  permitted  domestic 
slavery,  nothing  prevented  the  consummation  of  the  aggression  but  un- 
mistakable demonstrationa  that  it  would  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy. So  the  resistance,  in  1833,  of  South  Carolina,  to  a  protective 
tariff,  was  nifunly  effectual  in  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  the  principle ; 
till  now,  the  most  which  ia  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  free  trade,  is  an 
incidental  protection,  after  the  expenditures  of  the  government  shall  be 
reduced,  as  much  as  practicable,  by  economy  and  the  land  money.  But 
to  omit  old  examples,  what  caused  the  abandonment,  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  though  patriotism  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  our  armies  there  in  imminent  peril  for  reinforcements,  in  vain 
oould  cause  it  to  be  abandoned  t  And  what  caused  the  efficient  amend- 
ment of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  the  nullification  of  which  for  many  long 
years,  had  been  the  labored  effort  of  States,  and  the  favorite  amusement 
of  associated  societies  1  and  what  arouses  in  nearly  all  our  cities  union 
meetings,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  arrest  slavery  citation,  on 
which  parties  ao  long  have  lived?  It  ia  the  determined  spirit  evinced  by 
some  of  the  aggrieved  States,  that  they  will  no  longra  submit  to  what 
outrages  their  interests  and  their  feelings. 

Let  not  the  truly  Union  men,  therefore,  look  with  disapprobatjon  at  tba 
a^tatJon  which  is  pervading  the  South,  for  it  ia  but  the  tempest  whidi  ia 
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to  purify  the  polif  ical  atmosphere ;  and  by  a  means  which  God  has  or- 
daiDed  for  the  purpose-'^  of  longevity.  Nations  and  society  of  every  grade 
are  kept  peaceable  and  just  by  only  the  antagonisms  which  nature  arouses 
between  the  a^rieved  and  the  aggressor.  Sufferance,  on  the  contrary, 
but  facilitates  further  aggression  ;  and  unrestricted  submission  in  the  inter- 
course of  mankind  with  each  other,  would  be  attended  with  universal  rav- 
age, rapine  and  outrage.  Thus,  had  the  slave  States  tamely  submitted  to 
the  imposition  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  to  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  we 
should,  instead  of  Union  meetings  to  arrest  further  agitation,  have  had 
meetings  every  where  to  spirit  forward  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ;  and  our  confederacy,  "  soaring  in  its  pride  of  place," 
would  have  been  continually  thus  "  hawked  at  by  every  mousing  owl," 
till  it  would  have  lost  all  its  preservative  elements,  and  become  practi- 
cally a  huge  consolidation,  which  the  diversity  of  exasperated  local  in- 
terests, and  geographical  hatreds,  would,  eventually,  have  broken  into 
irreparable  fragments. 

For  the  aggrieved  to  resist  aggression  is,  therefore,  the  most  patriotic 
of  duties;  and  the  fault  of  the  South  consists  in  not  having  resisted  eifeo- 
tually  in  1620,  instead  of  compromising  by  the  circumscription  of  slavery 
in  Missouri.  If  an  injured  party  is  subdued  by  force,  he  must  submit; 
but  he  who  submits  without  physical  necessity  is  an  accessory  to  his  own 
dishonor  ;  and  in  our  confederacy  he  becomes  an  accomplice  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Union. 

Alt  Ike  eoneeaiioTii  of  the  South  have  been  rendered  without  an  egui- 
Wtlent. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  South  is  not  quiet«d  by  the  late 
-  compromise  measures.  Who  sees  not  that  the  Califomians  formed  their 
constitution  under  the  coercion  of  knowing  that  admission  into  the  Union 
was  impracticable,  except  by  a  prohibition  of  slavery ;  and  that  an  exten- 
«on  of  the  interdict  over  nearly  all  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexico, 
would  facilitate  the  admission.  To  say  that  the  new  furtive  slave  law  is 
an  equivalent  for  this  aggression,  is  to  aggravate  the  injury  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  own  wrong ;  for  the  new  law  is  beneficial  to  the  South 
only  because  we  practically  nullified  the  old.  The  like  may  be  said  of 
our  abandonment  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  the  organization  of  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  an  abandonment  that  was  useful  to  the  South  by  rea- 
son only  of  our  wrong  in  meditating  the  restriction.  In  short,  every  com- 
promise the  South  has  entered  into  has  resulted  in  a  sacrifice  without  an 
an  available  equivalent.  Capitation  and  other  direct  taxation  was,  by  the 
constitution,  to  be  apportioned  among  the  States  according  to  the  ratio  of 
iheir  representation ;  hence,  rather  than  be  taxed  for  the  whole  number  of 
tieir  slaves,  the  South  consented  that  every  five  slaves  should  be  counted 
•s  only  three  persona.  But  no  direct  taxation  is  levied,  and  the  loss  of 
representation  by  the  South  is  without  an  equivalent;  aj^ravated,  too, 
by  the  fact  that  every  five  slaves  who  escape  into  the  North  without  being 
recaptured,  will  be  represented  in  Congress  as  five  persons  ;  though  the 
bladis  are  usually  as  much  debarred  from  the  right  of  suSrage  in  the 
North  as  in  the  South. 

The  remedy  which  aione  ean  reetore  Jrafemal  harmony. 
The  people,  like  other  sovereigns,  are  so  little  accustomed  to  hear  truth, 
that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  seem  strange ;  but  the  time  is  aniYed 
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when  the  whole  truth  should  be  totd,  that  our  citizens,  never  acting  inten- 
tionally wrong,  may  know  what  is  due  to  their  virtue  and  patriotism. 
Hiey  will  not  leani  it  from  partisan  leaders,  who,  in  speaking  of  even  the 
late  compromise  measures,  8eein.more  intent  on  apologizing  for  abandon- 


ing the  Wilmot  Proviso,  (some  law  of  God  having  superseded  it,  ther 
say,)  than  by  wholesomely  inculcating  the  usurpation  of  its  infliction.  Tx> 
thus  doubt  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  of  the  people  is  an  old  error,  and 
will  not  medicate  the  wounds  we  have  inflicted  in  fraternal  bosoms.  Id 
vain,  also,  are  our  protestations  of  love  for  the  Union,  unless  we  show  our 
love  more  effectively  than  by  declamations ; — and  be  assured,  that  a  for- 
bearance from  lawlessly  obstructing  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  (armed,  as  it 
now  is,  with  fearful  penalties,  and  with  a  President  said  to  be  determined 
to  enforce  them,)  is  not  all  that  is  required  by  love  for  the  Union  ;  nor  ia 
mere  abstinence  from  further  aggression, — little  more  remaining  for  fiir- 
ther  aggression  to  accomplish.  If  our  Union  demonstrations  are  soraa- 
thingmore  than  a  temporary  bending  to  the  whirlwind  of  our  own  raising, 
we  must  make  restitution  to  the  South,  by  a  division  of  California  at  the 
latitude  of  36°  30' ;  some  ten  millions  of  dollars  given  f&r  which,  will 
bless  Califoniia,  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  South. 

TBS  OONOLUBIOK. 

Politicians  who  excite  each  other  in  Congressional  debate,  are  prone  to 
mbtake  for  public  feeling  what  is  only  an  'effeot  of  their  own  position. 
The  people  of  the  North  cared  nothing  last  winter  what  terms  of  compro- 
mise should  be  concocted,  ab  long  as  the  terms  would  restore  peace ;  and 
they  care  nothing  now  for  the  respective  measuree,  except  as  they  sludt 
prove  effectual  towards  harmony.  In  truth,  thg  North  had,  lost  winter, 
no  surrenders  to  make,  but  a  relinquishment  of  their  own  unwarrantable 
interference  with  the  domestic  relations  of  other  men,  as  free  as  them- 
selves, and  as  capable  of  self-government.  If  these  views  impute  too 
much  good  sense  to  the  North,  and  especially  if  we  are  not  prepared  for 
such  a  reversal  of  Our  conduct  as  is  ut^ed  in  the  foregoing  leaves,  we  are 
not  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  limes,  or  to  live  under  a  confederate 
government  such  as  no  preceding  people  ever  enjoyed.  The  South,  even 
now,  show  a  placability  (as  they  have  during  our  whole  period  of  en- 
croachments) which  notliing  can  cause  but  a  great  love  for  the  Union. 
We  may,  therefore,  under  a  persistance  in  our  errors,  enjoy  a  truce  for  a 
season, — ^but  no  enduring  union.  With  the  restoratives  herein  reoom- 
ntended,  and  a  strict  construction  of  the  constitution  in  all  future  legisla- 
tion, we  may  safely  expect  long  years  of  internal  tranquillity.  Gec^raphioftl 
divisions,  which  constitute  "the  madness  of  the  many  for  the  gain  of  k 
few,"  will  fade  away.  No  causes  will  exist  for  rejeotuig  new  confede- 
rates, by  local  jealousies  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  sectional  strength ; 
and  wc  may  diffuse  the  blessings  of  our  system  inimitably,  Cuiada-ward 
or  Mexico-ward,  to  the  advantage  of  ourselves,  and  the  happiness  of 
others.  In  the  language,  therefore,  of  inspiration,  (and  no  language  is  too 
ttered,)  placed  before  you  this  day  are  good  and  evil.    CSioose  ye ! 
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THE  TREASURY.* 

Thx  Report  of  die  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  become  a  mere  partiaui 
document  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  ioatead  of  an  important  State  Paper 
fraught  with  information,  and  based  on  sound  priociplea  of  finance.  It  ia 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  principles  of  finance,  have 
been  recognized,  defined  and  developed,  since  the  establishment,  by  Con- 

fress,  of  the  Treasury  Department  Since  then  the  great  lessons  of  the 
'rencb  finances  during  the  revolution ;  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  £^ig- 
land,  suspended  during  the  war ;  the  efiect  of  peace  upon  trade  and  finances, 
which  had  received  an  anomalous  direction  during  a  war  of  twenty-five 
years ;  the  experience  of  two  United  States  banks,  one  during  a  state  of 
European  war  and  restricted  commerce,  another  during  a  peri^  of  peace, 
of  increasing  trade  and  industrial  competition,  with  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  national  and  individual  credits  on  a  grand  scale,  leading  to 
disaster,  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  position  of  the 
United  States  has,  In  forty  years,  gradually  changed  in  respect  of  other 
nations,  until  she  now  takes  a  leading  position,  holding  in  her  hand  that 
diread  of  cotton  which  she  has  woven  around  England  and  western  Europe, 
putting  them  upon  their  good  behavior.  From  a  strictly  prohibitive  policy, 
Great  Britain,  under  the  rorceof  American  competition,  has  gradually  burst 
every  legislative  restriction  until  she  approximates  entire  free  trade.  Tba 
nations  of  western  Europe  have  made  progress  in  the  same  direction, 
although  somewhat  mor^  slowly.  Hie  United  States  have  corrected  that 
erroneous  financial  policy  which  caused  our  interests  to  haxig  on  the  credits 
granted  in  Threodneedle-street.  We  have,  in  the  last  ten  years,  refused 
credit,  and  conducted  a  cash  business  which  has  made  us  independent,  and 
capital  has  accumulated  in  the  country  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  while 
the  importance,  to  all  interests,  of  a  free  interehaiige  of  the  products 
of  industry,  without  which  labor  is  of  little  value,  has  become  manifesL 
All  these  lessons  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  the  modified  commercial  policy  of  all  commercial  nations, 
affi>rds  evidence  of  the  truths  they  have  taught.  I^e  United  States 
alone  show  no  process  commercially,  although  they  have  improved 
financially.  The  Reports  of  the  two  Secretaries,  Meredith  and 
Corwin,  carry  the  reader  back  half  a  century.  They  contain  only 
the  crude  notions  of  trade  and  commerce  which  might  have  been  en- 
tert^ed  by  a  fourth-rate  statesman  of  the  last  century.  What  would  be 
bought  of  a  Secretary  who  would  gravely  reeommend  to  cotton-spinning 
machinery  that  was  in  use  half  a  century  since,  without  alluding  to  the 
wonderful  improvements  which  experience  has  since  su^ested  ?  Yet 
this  has  gravely  been  done  in  relation  to  the  nation's  commercial  policy. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  pauper  condition  of  England,  and  the  starvation 
of  Ireland,  the  legitimate  results  <^  a  century  and  a-half  of  mis-govern- 
ment, is  entirely  lost  upon  the  head  of  the  IVeasury  Department.  He 
does  not  rise  above  the  petty  contentions  of  faction,  to  recognize  only  the 
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true  interests  of  tte  whole  people  of  the  Union.  He  aees,  if  he  seea  at 
all,  in  theesampLe  of  Engluid,  only  that  a  small  class  of  persons'have,  by 
the  operation  of  ber  laws,  become  enormouBly  rich,  while  the  great  mass 
of  tlM  people  are  paupers.  The  few  rich  monopolize  the  weajth  and 
honors  <^  die  State  ;  and  the  Secretary  seeks  to  fonn  such  a  class  here, 
by  pursuing  the  same  policy  of  debt  and  indirect  taxes.  He  is  the  Secre- 
tary only  of  the  Bmall  class  of  capitalists,  in  whose  aoouinulation  of  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  labor  hs  alone  recognizes  national  prosperity.  It  ia 
now  eight  years  since  the  great  minister  of  England  embodied  the  experi- 
ence which  the  events  of  the  previous  forty  years  had  taught,  into  that 
policy  whidi  parliament  adopted.  T^Q  eKclusive  and  protbctive  policy 
had  been  in  operation  for  150  years.  Its  result  was,  a  continual  increase 
of  pauperism,  until  one-fourth  of  the  British  subjects  were  paupers,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  government  was  annually  failing  through  the  impos- 
sibility of  collecting  taxes.  This  whole  system  was  reversed.  Direct 
taxes  were  imposed,  and  indirect  taxes  remitted.  Since  1843,  custonu 
and  excise  duties  have  been  remitted  to  the  amount  of  d£10,4&4,S48,  say 
150,000,000 ;  and  they  produced  in 


iDoraUB..  £  1,131,048 %    5,000,000. 

Tlius,  by  diminishing  the  taxes,  1^0,000,000,  their  yield  has  been  in- 
ereased  (5,000,000.  The  effect  of  this  is  a  greater  enjoyment  of  comfort 
by  the  people ;  the  reward  of  industry  is  greater.  There  ia  a  greater  de- 
mand for  labor,  and  its  remuneration  is  greater ;  consequently,  pauperism 
is  diminishing.  And  if  immense  fortunes  cease  to  increase,  it  is  because 
a  reversal  of  the  policy  which  piled  them  up  in  the  coffers  of  the  few,  la 
causing  them  to  be  re-distributed  among  the  people  who  created  them. 
Instead  of  taxing  labor  for  the  entire  support  of  the  government,  property 
has  now  to  bear  the  burden.  We  are  now  to  remember  that  the  average 
rat«  of  import  duties  in  England  is  ten  per  cent.,  and  in  the  United  States 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  is  a  reduction  on  the  tariff  of  1842.  This  re- 
duction has  produced  a  considerable  increase  of  the  revenues,  and  swollen 
them  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the  large  expenditures  which  it  haa 
been  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  adopt.  Contrary  to  all 
the  predictions  of  the  protectionists,  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  here,  as  in 
England,  increased  the  amount  derived  from  it ;  because  the  modification 
of  the  duties  upon  interchange  of  products  increased  the  quantities  bought 
and  sold,  in  a  greater  ratio.  In  the  face  of  this  experience,  Messrs,  Mere- 
dith and  Corwin  directed  their  efforts  to  exaggerate  the  expenditures,  in 
order  to  create  a  pretext  for  again  raising  the  rate  of  duties.  It  is  the 
misrepresentations  in  this  respect  of  which  the  nation  has  most  cause  to 
complain.  We  had  occasion  to  show,  last  year,  when  remarking  upon 
the  report  of  Mr.  Meredith,  who  estimated  that  a  loan  of  |1S,IM>0,000 
would  be  required  to  make  good  the  defidts  of  the  years  1850  and  1851, 
that  be  exaggerated  the  amount  of  "former  appropriations"  which  would 
be  required  for  the  year,  and  was  extravagant  in  hia  requisitions  for  cur- 
rent appropriations,  while  he  under-estimated  tbe  reveuue  from  the  cus- 
toms.   The  estimates  of  Mr.  Walker,  made  December,  1848,  for  the 
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year  1850,  and  of  Mr.  Meredith,  made  December,  1849,  compare  with 
the  actual  returns,  as  given  by  Mr.  Corwin,  December,  1860,  as  follows : 

Hr.  Wilkgr.  Dk.,  ISa.        Hr.lfaredilh,  Dsc.  IMS.     Mr.  Corwin,  D«.,  13SCL 

Coitomi •39/>00,O00 31,500.000 39,668,686 

Otheritem* 3,400,000 3,2»,050 4,10«,16a 


Od  bind,  Jnlj.  1850....  »S,0*0,54a      Deficit 6,«7,5TS      Onhuid 6,601,5« 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Meredith  increased  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures over  tiioae  of  Mr.  Walker  t«n  millions,  by  pretending  that  the 
"  former  appropriations"  would  be  required  to  be  expended  to  a  gre*t  ex- 
tant. This  triclc  we  exposed  at  the  time ;  and  it  turns  out  that  the  expen- 
ditures is  really  $4,300,000  less  tlian.  his  estimate,  while  the  customs 
revenue  is  18,500,000  more  than  his  estimat*.  A  mere  error  in  a  finan- 
cial estimate,  by  a  neophyte  statesman,  is  no  great  affair ;  but  we  gave  at 
that  time — tliat  is  to  say,  one  year  since — our  own  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  Mr.  Meredith'8  report,  as  follows,  page  2«3,  Vol.  XXVI : 

"  It  iH,  however,  not  alone  in  the  expenditure 
parent ;  the  revcnne  has  been  u  grestly  under 
inglj,  from  the  fact  that  not  only  the  geueral  proiperihr  of  the  cominerciai  world, 
in  reiatioD  to  the  buiinegt  of  the  CDiied  States,  but  the  ceeditiou  and  Boundnest 
of  theinternsl  trade  of  tbs  Union,  growing  nut  of  the  steady  currency  insured  l)y 
the  Independent  Treasury,  operating  upon  an  export  trade  excited  by  the  mutnal 
modilicBtiona  of  the  United  States  and  Britith  tariffs,  bringing  producera  and 
couBumerB  intn  more  iramediute  coQtsct,  have  been  totally  disregarded  by  th« 
head  of  the  TreaBUiy,  in  forming  his  estimate  of  the  product  of  the  cuatoma  for 
the  current  year.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  eatimatea  have  already  been 
exceeded  by  sereral  millions;  and  the  prospect  is,  that  even  if  the  enormous 
expenses  contemplated  were  permitted,  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  tariff 
would  overcome  the  coutemplnted  defieic.  The  revenues  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  current  year,  and  those  eitimated  fbr  the  remaining  three  qoartera,  were  as 
follows,  as  compared  with  previous  years : 

DHlTXn    STATES    CDSTOMS    XEVKHUK. 
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"  When  this  estimate  of  |19,866,171  46  !  as  the  customs  revenue  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  1849,  to  June  30,  1S5(),  wss  made,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
national  trade  was  apparent  to  all ;  cotton  was  rising  rapidly  in  value,  auff  the 
financial  aspect  abroad  was  SDch  as  to  indicate  a  large  sale  of  American  produce, 
and,  consequently,  that  an  increased  amount  of  gi>od8,  et  the  advancing  prices 
here,  would  arrire  in  payment  of  the  produce  sold,  to  swell  the  revenues  over 
those  of  last  year.  Nevertheless,  the  esdmstes  were  put  down  at  the  aams  as 
last  year,  with  a  ludicrous  sffectatinn  of  exactness,  to  46  cents ! 

>■  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  revenues  of  the  last  quarter  of  LB49  ar* 
larger  thsn  ever  befure  in  that  quarter,  end  are  double  that  of  the  same  quarter 
nnder  the  tariff  of  IB43.    Thus  fur  the  first  half  of  the  &csi  year  the  reveaua 
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hia  been  S18,85I,789.  whidi,  deducted  from  Mr.  Meredith's  egtimate  «f 
t31,500.000  for  the  fear,  lesTea  <13,G48,313,  agaiuat  $14,168,884  in  1849  for 
the  aecond  half,  nhich  experienca  shows  uHaaliy  exceeds  the  Gnt  hnlf  of  tfae 
year.  The  receipts  at  the  port  of  New- Yorh  slone,  for  Jaeaary,  are  $3,036,000, 
or  SI, 150,000  more  than  for  the  same  mnnth  hbt  year.  At  Philadelphia,  the 
Jaauary  duties  are  $503,329,  araiaat  8310,041  last  year.  At  the  same  rate  cf 
iacreaae,  tfae  customs  revennes  for  the  year  will  be  340,000,000 — that  u  to  sajr, 
■nflicieDt  to  meet  the  whole  expense  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  and  leave  nearly 
t4,000.000  aurpliu,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $5,828,121,  as  estimated  by  him  for 
July,  IddO. 

Our  own  estimate,  baaed  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  of  Mr. 
Walker,  reached  nearly  the  same  result,  except  in  relation  to  the  customs  j 
'and  in  tJiat  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  information  of  the  atate  of  the  mar- 
beta  at  home  uid  abroad ;  the  probable  amount  of  exports  of  the  United 
States'  domestic  products,  and  the  state  of  exchanges  ;  all  of  whidi  were 
a  guide  to  the  quantity  of  goods  that  must,  of  necessity,  come  home  in 
return  for  United  States  form  produce  sold  abroad.  V/itb  these  &ct8  be- 
fore us,  which  were  equally  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Meredith,  we  estimft- 
ted  the  customs  at  $40,000,000.  They  turned  out  to  be  $39,068,686,  or 
$333,000  less  than  our  estimate,  and  $8,168,000  more  than  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's. Mr.  Corwin,  afler  keeping  back  hia  report  until  long  afler  the 
usual  time,  at  last  produced  it,  charged  with  nearly  the  same  class  of  errors 
as  Mr.  Meredith's, — having,  in  fact,  made  that  report  his  model.  By  thus 
bolding  the  report  back,  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  longer  experience  in 
relation  to  the  customs,  and  he  estimates-the  receipts  of  the  three  last 
quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  at  $30,000,000,  or  $2,000,000  more  than  last 
year,  making,  with  the  actual  receipts  of  the  first  quarter,  $45,000,000 
from  the  customs,  and  trora  other  quarters  with  the  balance  on  hand 
July  1,  a  total  sum  of  $54,313,574,  as  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  the 
year  1851.  The  expenditures  he  places  at  $53,855,697,  thus  leaving  a 
balance  of  $458,007  at  the  close  of  the  year,  against  $6,604,544  on  hwid 
at  its  commencement ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  proposes  to  spend,  in  a  year 
of  peace,  over  $6,000,000  more  than  a  lai^e  revenue.  This  revenue, 
however,  he  informs  us  is  inadequate,  and  he  desires  to  increase  the  taxes, 
in  order  to  make  the  tariff,  which  he  says  is  the  sole  source  of  revenue, 
more  productive.  Now,  since  the  fonnation  of  the  government,  we  have 
had  many  tariffs.  The  one  which  imposed  the  highest  rates,  and  was  sup- 
posed, under  all  circumstances,  best  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
advocate  protection  with  revenue,  was  that  of  1838.  That  attained  its 
fill!  development  in  1831,  before  the  modiHcations  of  1833,  and  it  yielded 
$86,596,118,  which  was  higher  by  $5,000,000  than  ibe  customs  have 
yielded  in  any  year  before  or  since ;  but  it  is  $3,000,000  less  than  the 
customs  of  1850,  and  $9,000,000  less  than  Mr.  Corwin  places  the  revenue 
at  for  1851,  Yet  be  would  return  to  the  system  which  strangled  trade, 
impoverished  the  great  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  diminished 
the  revenue!  While  admitting  this  large  revenue,  he  attempts  to  strain 
the  expenditures  up  to  it.  In  so  doing,  he  adds  to  the  appropriation  of 
Congress    ($37,040,920)    all    the    outstanding    former    appropriations, 

816,812,677,)  and  the  whole  sum  reaches  $58,853,597.  This  is  Mr, 
eredith's  trick,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  carried  out  in  his  case  by 
•everal  millions,  and  will  not  be  in  the  present  case.  He  alleges  the 
Mexican  war  as  the  necessity  for  these  large  expenses, — with  what  truth  a 
tingle  item  will  demonstrate.    In  the  last  glorious  year  of  the  war,  when 
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our  victorioaa  armj  had  marched  hundreds  of  miles, -at  immense  expense, 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country;  when  the  purchases  of  the  govern- 
ment for  transports  had  raised  the  price  of  ships  in  all  our  ports,  and  tlie 
navy  was  concentrated  in  the  Gulf  to  cover  the  army  operations,  there 
were  in  the  field,  marching,  fighting  and  eating,  47,150  men  ;  imd  they  cost, 
under  the  head  of  "  army  proper,"  |lB,S3d,165.  Ilie  quarter-master  noT 
leports  12,000  ofiicera  and  men  of  all  arma  in  the  service,  and  the  cost  is 
SsfollovB: 

ttn.         Coat  pv  ma.       Tool  com  trmr  Can  tmy,  Toul  ton  wimf 


7^  cost  of  tix&  army  per  man  at  home  on  our  own  soil  is  more  tbt^ 
double  what  it  was  in  Mexico,  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  to  transport. 
The  navy  in  aid  of  the  army  in  war  cost  |1,500,000  less  than  in  time  of 
peace,  when  it  is  doing  nothing.  The  impudence  of  estimating  such  ex- 
penditures in  time  of  peace,  and  then  constructing  upon  them  an  attack 
upon  the  admin  ietrajlon  of  Mr.  Polk,  could  only  have  occurred  under  the 
shield  of  ignorance. 

The  Secretary  in  proposing  a  return  to  a  high  tarifi^  feels  bound  to 
attempt  some  show  of  argument  in  support  of  the  protective  notion,  but 
as  we  have  intimated,  he  only  comes  up  to  the  position  of  commercial 
sdence  as  it  stood  fifty  yeara  ago  ;  and  he  states  that  so  "  lamely  and 
unprofitably,"  that  the  opponents  of  commerdal  freedom  can  take  no 
comfort  in  Us  advocacy  oftbeir  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  operation  of  a  tariff,  the  Secretary  states  as  follows : 

"  The  primary  dbjtet  to  be  kept  in  view  io  levying  duties  upon  imports  U  ad- 
mitUd  to  he  rcveniM.  Ic  is  equally  well  established  as  the  policy  and  duty  of 
the  govemmsnt  so  to  discriminate  in  the  lavying  of  duties  as,  withuat  fafling 
below  the  necessary  amoant  of  revenue,  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement 
posuble  to  all  the  industrial  pnrsuits  of  our  own  people." 

A  New- York  paper  most  noted  for  its  persevering  support  of  the  manu- 
facturing interests  by  means  of  protection,  stated  thus  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  report : 

"Unless  nseful  and  solntary  as  a  measure  of  indnstriai  protecdon,  no  tariff  is 
defeasible.  A  revenue  tarid*  is  a  most  unequal  and  capricions  assessraent  of 
the  expeDses  of  goverament  on  iodividual  citizens  ;  and  he  who  savs  he  is  for 
'a  tariff  for  revenne,  hat  not  for  protection,'  has  not  an  inch  of  grooud  under  hia 
feet  that  will  bear  thorough  testing." 

ITiis  admission  of  the  newspaper  was  drawn  from  It  through  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "  free-trade  league"  in  New-York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ad- 
vocate entire  free  trade ;  but  the  admission  brings  the  protective  cham- 
pion in  direct  collision  with  the  neophyte  statesman.  The  Secretary  at- 
tempts to  show,  like  most  young  reasoners  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
higher  the  duties,  the  more  the  revenue  will  be. .  He  has  much,  however, 
to  learn  upcm  ^at  subject.  He  admits  that  the  present  rate  of  duty 
tempts  persona  to  fraud,  and  when  we  reflect  that  of  every  three  yards  of 
broadcloth  or  tons  of  iron  Uiat  are  brought  home  in  exchange  for  pork  or 
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flour  sold  abroad,  the  gOTemment  seizes  one,  the  temptation  to  fraud  s^ 
pears  strong  enough  in  alt  conscience.  The  Secretary  says  that  soma 
4,000  invoices  had  been  "marked  up"  in  consequence  of  these  attempts. 
When  we  consider  that  the  number  of  invoices  entered  is  nearly  one  mil- 
lion, and  that  of  these  only  4,000,  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  could  be 
considered  wrong,  and  that  even  these  did  not  succeed,  we  must  at  once 
admit  the  present  system  to  be  the  best  possible  in  use  ;  more  particular- 
ly when  we  see  the  awful  stato  of  demoralization  to  which  the  high  du^ 
system  has  reduced  other  countries.  The  Secretary  thiulis  that  frauds 
would  not  be  attempted  under  a  specific  system.  Probably  not  the  tam» 
frauds,  but  another  class  would  most  certiunly  supplant  the  present  at- 
tempts— the  more  so,  that  he  proposes  to  Inorease  the  temptation  and 
the  reward  of  dishonesty  by  raising  the  duties. 

The  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  report  in  relation  to  the  duty 
of  the  government,  is  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Meredith,  and  the  silly 
one  usiully  entertained  by  those  who  have  not  thought  much  upon  the 
subject.  It  is,  that  an  apparent  excess  of  imports  b  a  positive  national 
loss,  and  is  to  be  paid  ibr  by  some  means  that  will  be  very  disagreeable. 
He  discourseth  thus : 

"  Dnring  the  last  fiscal  vear  we  imported  of  foreiftu  merchandise,  including 
specie,  tl78,136, 318;  and  we  exported,  of  domestic  produces,  foreign  goods, 
and  specie,  $151,898,720,  Icavine  a  balance  against  ui  of  $26,247,598. 

"  A  large  proportion  of  this  buaoce  has  doubtless  been  paid  by  oar  domestic 
stocks,  which  find  a  ready  sale  at  this  time  in  Enropean  markets.  These  last, 
however,  as  they  ortly  postpone  a  present  payment  m  coin,  csBnot  be  expected 
to  hqnidate  giinilar  balances  for  coming  years,  even  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the 
Oovemment  to  create  a  large  foreign  debt  of  this  kind.  The  impolicy  of  such 
a  meaanre  will  not  be  qnesdonsd,  nod  it  is  donbtless  the  tma  interast  of  the 
country  to  avoid  iL 

■'  Id  regulating  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  we  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  take,  as  the  true  basis  of  safs  importation  from  all  conntries,  the 
antount  of  our  ovm  producU,  whiA  tee  may  reatonably  caicuiate  may  find  a 
market  abroad. 

■>  It  is  certain  that  the  increased  ability  of  this  country  to  consame  fbrdgn 
goods,  will  at  this  time  safely  admit  a  larger  importation  than  in  former  years, 

^et  the  experience  of  the  last  year  has  ehown  that  out  imporU  have  betn  great- 
j  heyond  owr  exporU,  vrkieh  Uist  mtut  be  regarded  at  toe  true  meaivre  of  twr 
abiiity  to  consume,  for  any  given  number  ofycara. 

"If  upon  the  large  importations  of  the  past  year  the  increase  should  continiie 
■t  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  the  past  nuartcr,  which,  as  already  stated,  is 
$IR,000.000,  the  aggregate  amount  for  tne  current  fiscal  year,  ending  30th 
Jane,  1851,  will  not  fall  ranch  short  of  $850,000,000.  k  survey  of  the  markeU 
of  the  vorld,  it  it  believed,  fvmuhet  no  reason  U>  expect  that  our  exportalionl 
mil  exceed  lhti*e  of  the  latt  year,  which  we  have  teen,  tcerc  a  fraction  let*  Aan 
\St2miUiont.  This  wonld  leave,  on  the  trade  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  with 
foreign  cmni/nes,  an  alarming  balance,  which  conld  not  fail  to  be  felt  in  results 
fatal  to  all  branches  of  husincss  at  home,  and  highly  injoriona  to  the  revenue  of 
succeeding  years." 

This  idea  of  an  "  alarming  balance"  is  what  besets  him.  Now  there  is 
n)  such  thing  as  a  "  balance,"  unless  as  in  the  years  1835-6,  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  goods  are  sold  to  persons  who  consume  them  on  long  credit ;  when 
that  is  the  case,  no  rate  of  duty  can  check  sales — they  go  on  until  as  then 
— they  end  in  fiulure  and  no  payment  at  all,  and  the  result  would  not 
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have  been  different  had  the  tariff  been  100  per  ct.  IliBt,  however,  is  ft 
qnestion  of  credit  and  finance,  it  baa  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff.  Tie 
Secretary  admits  that  exports  must  nearly  pay  for  imports ;  why  is  he 
-  not  content  to  let  them,  without  fearing  that  they  will  not?  lie  is  like 
the  man  who  spent  his  life  in  daily  dread  lest  when  the  sun  went  down  he 
should  never  conio  up  again.  When  the  government  refrains  from 
lending  its  means  to  a  bank  to  promote  speculation,  importers  will  not 
sell  goods  without  getting  the  exports  in  pay,  and  it  is  far  better  for  the 
goveniment  to  trust  to  the  ability  of  eacn  man  to  get  his  accounts  set- 
Ued,  than  for  the  government  to  undertake  to  stop  the  trade  lest  some 
engaged  in  it  should  fail.  The  Secretary  dreads  a  large  import  for  next 
year,  and  states  that  a  "  survey  of  the  markets"  shows  no  hope  of  in* 
creased  exports.  Now  he  has  evidently  taken  no  such  "  survey,"  nor  has 
he  even  examined  the  returns  in  his  own  department.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  exports  thus  far  in  the  year  are  already  double  those 
of  the  same  time  last  year.  Not  only  the  value  of  cotton  but  of  bread 
stuiffe  and  provisions  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  prospect  is  of  very  con- 
siderable exports  of  those  articles,  since  the  supply  in  western  Europe  is 
much  diminished,  and  prices  are  rising.  The  year  of  1849  was  one  of 
that  natural  reaction  which  usually  follows  the  hirfi  rates  of  a  year  of 
&mine  like  1847.  Prices  of  breadstuffe  ruled  in  England  and  western 
Europe  lower  than  for  twenty  years  previous,  notwithstanding  which  the 
United  States  exported  nearly  double  the  value  of  food  that  it  had  ever 
done  previous  to  the  year  of  famine.  In  the  present  year,  prices  are 
resuming  their  value,  and  the  exports  here  received  a  new  impulse. 
Upon  this  subject  the  Secretary  remarks — ' 

"  The  foregoing  atatement  shows  that  the  farming  population  of  the  country, 
without  any  extraordinary  Btimulas,  can  produce  a  supply  equal  to  ^8,701,121, 
tu  meet  HO  urgent  demand  of  a  foreign  market,  an  amouDt  more  than  equal  to 
the  ererage  value  of  the  export  of  cotton  fron]  this  country. 

"  Bnt  we  lind  this  Bum  of  nearly  sixty-nine  millions,  which  rewarded  the  toil 
of  the  farmer  of  the  country  in  1847,  dwarfed  down  in  1B50  to  the  comparatively 
iDBignilicBnt  amount  of  $26,051,373— h  falling  off  in  the  rewards  of  labor  of  the 
farmer  alone  in  two  years  of  $42,650,648." 

If  he  had  troubled  himself  with  a  little  reflection,  he  would  have  con- 
flidered  that  the  value  of  breadstufls  and  provisions  arose  from  very  high 
prices  made  up  mostly  of  the  cost  of  transport.  Thus  flour  reached 
k&  00.  The  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  alone  was  tl  13,  and  to 
Liverpool  from  New- York,  $2  00.  Grain  AtVy  cents  per  bushel.  A 
lai^e  and  sudden  demand  had  put  in  requisition  every  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  enormous  freights  were  obtained,  but  the  formers  got  little 
more  for  the.  produce  than  than  they  do  this  year.  Hie  high  freights  of 
1847  stimulated  the  production  of  means  of  transportation,  and  freights 
are  now  cheap.  Flour  may  be  carried  from  Buflalo  to  Liverpool  for 
#1  00  instead  of  3  75,  as  in  1847,  The  sales  of  the  farmers  in  that  year 
did  not  foot  much  more  than  in  this  year,  when  they  get  a  much  tatter 
prcfiortion  of  the  export  price.  Pork  is  the  great  staple  of  Mr.  Corwin'a 
native  state,  Ohio.  Let  us  see  how  far  his  own  tables  hear  out  his  own 
Btatements  of  declining  sales  of  farm  produce. 
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BX70BT8  PORK  FBOK  THE  VVITSD   BTATE8. 

Pork.        Hmni  utd  Btcon.        Lard,  |Hoga-       Toul  Tilne  oT 

bbl*.  lilt.  Itw.  No,    iDimnl  prodneta. 
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ie«,funine Mfl.tSO....  IT.BHT.ITl 07,611, 611 3.«4  ....  10,gU6,«15 

ISW.goodlwTTeiu.. ..188^41,,..  41,0H,51I8 M,923,M« 881 ;o,371,3SB 

The  muQ  farming  interests  of  Ohio  will  find  it  dillicult  to  understand 
what  Mr,  Corwin  means  by  "  dwarfing  down,"  wiien  the  sales  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  animala  abroad  are  double  thia  year  what  they  were  under  the 
full  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  prices  of  these  provisions  are 
maw,  in  New-York,  as  compared  with  1845,  as  follows : 


Ue«a  Pork.  Lird.  Huna.        Bicon.      Heu    Beef.    Batter,  O. 

JM5 ll.BJ.., 

1850 ta.8T„ 
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There  certtunly  is  some  appearance  of  improvement  in  these  large 
■ales  at  better  prices,  more  particularly  when  so  much  leas  of  the  prices 
is  absorbed  in  transport,  and  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Corwin  asserts  the 
contrary.  That  gentleman  also,  in  the  extract  quoted  above,  asserts  the 
excess,  $26,247,698,  of  imports  over  exports,  is  a  debt  to  be  paid.  A 
Secretary  of  the  department  which  has  charge  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  ought  to  know  that  the  official  export  value  is  the  cost  of  the 
articles  here  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers,  but  that  the  real  amount  of  ex- 
ports is  what  those  goods  sell  for  abroad,  so  as  to  pay  freight,  insurance, 
and  prolita.  The  sum  of  these  sales  it  is  which  is  to  come  back  to  the 
country,  in  the  shape  of  imports.  Tlie  value  of  domeadc  produce  exported 
was  ^134,000,000  ;  the  freight  on  this,  in  American  ships,  was,  at  least, 
tl2,000,000,  the  ioaurance  and  profits  at  least  $15,000,000  more,  which 
would  make  $27,000,000,  and  would  require  $161,000,000  of  imports  to 
pay  the  amount.  But  besides  this,  there  is  our  whaling  interest,  employing 
20,000  seamen,  and  our  China  trade  with  other  nations  ;  and  our  carrying 
trade  from  East  and  West  Indies  to  Europe  ;  all  of  which  earn  money, 
and  which  is  deposited  in  Loudon  and  drtkWB  against,  thus  swelling  the 
amount  of  imports.  An  export  of  134,000,000  would  not,  therefore,  bo 
reimbursed  under  an  import  of  $170,000,000,  and  the  net  amount  is  but 
$165,027,821. 

lie  Secretary  follows  the  theory  of  Mr.  Meredith,  in  relation  to  the 
exports  of  raw  material : 

"  The  export!  of  cotton  from  the  Uoitad  Slatet  exceed  in  ioiportaace  those  of 
■ny  raw  material  exported  from  Boyuther  country,  and  at  the  present  tiros,  it  is 
oar  only  export  tbnt  i»  easential  lo  uay  other  nntion  ;  hvlU  is  believed  to  be  a 
miilaken  policy  for  any  nation  lo  tend  ilt  raw  material  to  diitaut  countries,  to 
be  manafaetured  into  fabrics  for  its  own  use." 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  meaning  can  be  attached  to  assertions  like 
this.  Neither  the  production  nor  the  nannfacturing  of  a  material  is  in 
any  sense  a  matter  of  national  policy.  Every  man  in  the  community  en- 
gages in  that  business  which  will  yield  to  his  means  and  skill  the  greatest 
return.  In  a  young  country  like  this,  land  is  the  capital,  individual  labor 
the  means  of  employing  it,  and  raw  produce  is  the  result.  To  manu&cture 
thjit  rav  produce  requires  skill  and  money  capital.     When  this  country 
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vas  first  settled,  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  two  latter ;  but  it  has 
rapidly  acquired  them  through  the  salea  of  raw  produce,  and  they  are  now 
being  extensively  applied  to  manufactures,  not  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  but  of  individual  profit.  It  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  the  country  will 
grow  rich  as  fast  by  maaufacturea  as  by  the  sale  of  produce.  As  surplua 
capital  increases,  it  is  applied  to  manufactures  per  Jbree,  and  tbe  rapidity 
with  which  this  is  done,  is  manifest  in  the  following  table  of  the  manu&o- 
tares  of  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  official  oensus  of  tiiat  State : 

FACTOKIRS  or  HABSACHOSZTTS. 


1B40.  ISSO.  IBM.  ISS 

...ars ssT SS4,S40 i.as 

..14« 191 113,«ST JC 


The  number  of  spindles  for  textile  fabrics  doubled  in  ten  years.  A 
most  sufficient  reason  why  mutual  competition  produced  distress,  withont 
tempting  further  competition  by  additional  duties.  All  other  manufac- 
tures increased  in  the  same  ratio;  iron  furnaces  from  H5  to  208,  &c.,  &o. 
The  result  is,  that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Massachusetts  has  dou- 
bled in  ten  years.  Then,  of  course,  reasons  the  advocate  of  a  "  home 
market,"  the  agriculture  of  Massadiusetts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
property  must  be  very  flourishing.  Mr.  Corwin  holds  this  view,  as 
foUowB : 

"  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  large  proportioii  of  the  citizens  of  tbia 
couDtry  are  engaged  in  the  business  ot  farmtTie,  and  bow  much  of  the  perma- 
nent wsRlCb  and  true  glory  of  the  republic  depends  on  their  well-being  ajid 
prnaperiCf.  it  would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  an  eolightened  aelSshness,  as 
a  duty  ofpHtriotiBm,  so  to  mould,  if  possible,  the  laws  regulatiug  trade  and  reve- 
ODe.  alio  farnUh for  them, at  home,a  permaueDt  market  with  remuoerating 
prices.  Aa  no  aach  market  can  be  found  abroad,  it  may  well  Buggeat  the  Inquiry 
whether  legislation,  in  providing,  of  oeceaBity,  for  revenue,  ahall  not,  by  en- 
coaragiog  a  dlversir;  of  employment  in  our  own  country,  aecure  the  only  safs 
and  sure  market  for  ODr&rining  productioni  which  can  be  obtained." 

Alas !  for   the  theory,  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  retuma  are  as 

follows: 


No. 

.-3«.05B 

DeoTNM. 

Qraia Jiiufael*.. 

Hop. lb.-. 

.a,na,938 

■  .»S«,T95 

..S6B,895 

,...1,767^* 

".".'.'.'.S16,B03'.",'.V. 

...104,140 

Here  a  retrograde  movement  is  perceptible.  T^e  farmers  have  emigrated 
to  a  more  promising  laud,  where  natural  &cilitieB  will  oount«ract  the  op- 
pression of  protection. 


,.,.d,i.  Google 
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1A¥  REJOKM  IK  ENGLAND. 


The  Common  Law  of  England  baa  undei^one  greater  changes,  during- 
the  lost  thirty  years,  in  the  country  of  its  origin,  ^an  had  been  witnessed 
in  the  previous  hundred  years,  hi  the  remedial  department,  it  haa  well 
nigh  been  revolutionized.  The  persons  who  have  been  most  distinguished 
in  effecting  these  results,  are  Bentham,  Romiliy,  Macintosh  and  Brougham. 
To  these  names  should  be  added  two  others,  Dumont  and  Mill,  who, 
though  laboring  in  less  conspicuous  stations  than  the  four  first 'mentioned, 
have  rendered  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  legal  reform.  Nor  should 
the  Dames  of  Boston  and  Peel  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue.  '  The  for- 
mer, always  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  enterprise  which  aimed  to  disen- 
thrall the  depressed  classes  of  his  countrymen,  did  mudi  through  his 
^leeches  in  Parliament  to  expose  the  inhumanity  of  the  penal  code,  whilo 
the  oSicial  station  of  the  latter  enabled  him  to  effect  many  amelioratioDB 
in  the  criminal  law,  which,  but  for  his  aid,  must  have  been  postponed  for 
years.' 

The  most  remariiable  person  in  this  group  of  rare  men,  is  Jbbimt 
Bemthau.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinan'  persons  of  our 
times.  Even  in  childhood  he  was  so  distinguished  for  the  originality  and 
acuteness  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  called  "  the  little  philosopher.  At 
three  he  read  Kapin's  History  of  England  ;  at  seven,  tie  read  T^ldmaqu* 
in  the  original ;  at  eight,  be  played  well  on  the  violin  ;  at  fourteen,  he  en- 
tered Oxmrd,  where  he  immediately  took  the  first  rank  as  a  disputant  in 
the  Common  Hall  of  the  Univereity,  exciting  the  surprise  of  his  fellow  sto- 
deats  and  the  admiration  of  his  tochers  at  the  keenness  of  his  logic,  tha 
■cope  of  his  comprehension,  and  the  variety  of  bis  information.  lie  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  sixteen,  and  of  A.  M.  at  twenty,  being  tbs 
youngest  person  that  had  at  that  time  been  graduated  either  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Bentham,  having  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  admitted  to  the. 
bar  in  1772,  being  then  25  years  of  age.  He  had  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  Battering  prospects,  when  an  event  occurred 
that  changed  the  whole  purpose  and  course  of  his  life.  We  describe  it  in 
his  own  words,  "  Not  long  afler  I  wss  admitted  to  the  bar,  having  drawn 
a  bill  in  equity,  1  had  to  defend  it  gainst  ejtceptions  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  '  We  shall  have  to  attend  on  such  a  day,'  said  the  Solicitor  to 
me,  naming  a  day  a  week  or  two  distant ;  *  warrants  for  our  attendanos 
will  be  taken  out  for  two  intervening  days  ;  but  it  is  not  customary  to  at- 
tend before  tbe  third.'  What  I  learnt  afterwards  was,  that  though  there 
was  only  one  actual  attendance,  three  were  on  every  occasion  regulaiiy 
charged  for  ;  for  each  of  the  two  falsely  prettoded  attendances,  the  dienk 
being  by  the  Solicitor  charged  with  a  fee  for  himself^  and  also  a  foe  for  th« 
Master ;  and  that,  even  if  inclined,  no  Solictor  durst  omit  taking  out  tha 
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tliree  Tarrants  iiiBtead  of  one,  for  fear  of  the  tiot-to-Whazarded  displeasure 
of  that  subordinate  judge  and  his  superiors.  *  *  *  These  things,  and 
others  of  the  same  complexion  in  immense  abundance,  determined  me  to 
quit  the  profession  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  my  father's  permission.  I  did 
BO,  and  have  found  it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavor,  m  1  have  been  doing 
ever  since,  to  put  an  end  to  these  abuses,  than  to  profit  by  them." 

To  the  early  detection  of  those  abuses  of  his  profession,  the  world  ie  in- 
debted for  the  nearly  sixty  years'  labor  of  this  great  man  in  the  field  of 
jftw  reform. 

The  remark  most  likely  to  be  made,  by  even  ^r-minded  persons,  re- 
^>ecsting  this  event  in  the  life  of  Bentham,  is,  that  few  hmyers  have  sufH- 
dont  honesty  to  abandon  their  profesaioi).  on  such  grounds,  Tlie  more 
jat  and  enlightened  remark  would  be,  that  few  men  are  apt  to  display 
■ueh  oona^«itious  disinterestedness  as  he  exhibited.  The  law,  like  every 
Other  profession  and  calling,  fnnusbes  its  share  of  dishonest  men  ;  but, 
w«  have  never  seen  the  evidence  to  support  the  very  common  opinion, 
that  it  furnishes  more  than  its  proportional  share.  Tte  swindlers  that  in- 
fest our  courts  are  audi,  not  because  they  are  lawyers,  but  because  they 
are  rogues  ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  they  would  have  been  rogues 
iiad  they  diosen  to  be  physidans,  merchants,  or  horse-jockeys,  instead  of 
Iftwyera.  Undoubtedly  the  pursuits  of  the  legal  profesaion  afford  great 
•j^rtunities  for  falsehood,  cbioauery,  and  extortion  ;  but  they  do  not  fur- 
kA  a  monopoly  of  these  opportunities  ;  and  we  arc  not  aware  that  the 
marabMfi  of  the  legal  craft  are  more  apt  to  embraoe  those  whi(^  fall  in 
their  way,  than  are  persona  who  pursue  other  avocations.  The  meU  who 
ve  wont  to  denounce  the  whole  legal  fraternity  as  "  a  pack  of  licensed 
swindlers,"  should  remember,  that  in  all  caviltzed  countries,  and  from  time 
immemorial,  magistrates  and  Judges  have  been  lawyers,  and  that  to  them 
have  been  intrusted  the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberties,  reputations  and 
property  of  mankind,  and  that  the  iostanoes  in  which  venality  and  corrup- 
tion have  stained  the  judicial  ermine  are  so  iwe,  that  the  exceptions  to 
tliB  genemi  rule  of  virtuous  adiniuistmtion  stand  aa  exclamation  points  in 
lustory — that  of  science,  art,  literature,  education,  and  social  progress  in 
ail  its  multiform  departments,  the  legal  profession,  in  every  age,  Iws  been 
among  the  most  eealous  and  munificent  patrons — that  of  a)l  classes  of 
nen  ^t  have  labored,  during  the  last  hundred  years,  to  curb  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings,  extend  the  blessings  of  representative  government,  un- 
fetter the  limbs,  emancipate  the  minds,  and  increase  the  power  of  the  un- 
filled masses,  none  have  been  more  conspicuous  than  lawyers — that  the 
most  illustrious  British  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  the  olden  time, 
wore  lawyers — that  Erskine,  Vergniaud,  Emmet,  Gaudet,  Grattan,  Bri»- 
flot,  Romiliy,  Petion,  Macintosh,  Manuel,  Brougham,  Duponl,  Jeffrey, 
BcN^ot,  O'Connell  and  Rollin,  who  have  borne  up  the  standard  of  Euro- 
peeji  freedom,  in  our  day,  were  lawyers — and  that  Jefferson,  Adams,  Otis, 
Henry,  Lee,  Sherman  and  Hamilton,  with  many  other  bold  spirits  that 
aided  in  founding  repubtioan  institutions  during  the  American  revolution, 
mte  lawyers. 

We  wilt  return  to  our  notice  of  Mr.  Bentham.  He  has  been  justly 
oilled  "  the  lather  of  Modem  Law  Reform."  Whan  he  entered  upon  hia 
work,  he  found  the  oonunon  law  of  England  entrenched  behind  tbs  in- 
terests, and  defended  by  tim  prejudices  of  the  most  powerful  classes  of 
Aekkigdoin.    VeBenbla  fbr  itsage,  ttelegaoy  of  the  dead  past,  the  work 


<t  "  our  vriM  moeaton,"  to  question  Ha  daiini  to  noniixed  hom&ge,  and 
to  doubt  whethor  it  vtm  worthy  to  be  regarded  «8  "  the  perfection  of  hu- 
man reason,"  woa  deemed  an  atro<sonB  libel  upon  the  cfaaraotera  and  mem<^ 
riea  of  its  architects,  l^ugh  its  pTocepta  were  to  be  found  only  in  camel- 
loads  of  statutes,  many  of  which  had  grown  mouldy  with  time,  or  in  ad- 
judications scattered  tarough  volumes  to  be  counted  by  thousands  ;  and 
tbough  many  of  these  statutes  and  adjudications  had  outlived  the  causes 
whicJ^  originated  them,  and  tbe  reasons  on  whit^  they  were  based,  while 
others  merely  tended  to  increase  the  general  confusion  by  the  war  of  cona 
tfadiction  they  waged  among  themselves  ;  yet,  the  most  ignorant  layman 
in  tbe  kit^om  was  presmned  to  know  the  law,  and  was  fined,  bankrupted, 
■Dprisoned  or  hang,  for  not  obeying  what  it  puszled  the  most  aout«  law- 
yers  to  oompr^nd,  and  what,  after  hearing  ailments  on  all  sides,  it  re- 
quired learned  judges  months  of  research  and  reflection  to  ascertain ;  and 
oven  then,  their  dictum  was  law  solely  becaase  they  had  declared  it  90  to 
be !  Hie  practice  of  the  courts,  the  mode  of  applying  the  precepts  of  this 
^stem  to  the  ever-shifting  exigencies  of  society,  was  oiUy  less  obscure, 
ocmtradictory  and  complex,  than  the  precepta  themselves.  It  was  to  b« 
gathered  from  such  a  mass  of  old  and  new  statutes,  decisions,  and  rules, 
that  tbe  caution  and  skill  requiwte  to  get  a  suitor  into  court  at  all,  waa 
equalled  only  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  him  out  when  he  was 
ODoe  fairly  in.  This  vast,  shapeless  and  labyrinthian  structure,  erected  of 
materials  furnished  by  the  Briton,  the  Goth,  the  Dane,  the  Norman  and 
the  Sazon,  had  been  rendered  still  more  intricate  and  inoongruous  by  tbe 
numerous  alterations  and  additions  which  the  modem  Englishman  had 
been  compelled  to  make,  so  as  to  render  it  barely  tenantable  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  society. 

And  this  was  the  judidal  system  which  Bentham  began  to  examine,  pT»- 
vknis  to  commencing  the  work  of  its  reformation.  It  must  have  been  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  every  American  who  has  made  the  law  his  study, 
that  ^glish  writers  upon  jurisprudence  deal  much  less  in  discussion  about 
first  principles,  than  continental  authors.  English  treatises  are  generally 
mere  digests  or  compilations  of  tbe  decisions  of  the  courts,  uid  are  rarely 
aooompanied  by  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  based.  They  are  usually 
quite  barren  in  original  speculations.  rDiis  ia  in  part  owing  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  common  law  of  England  has  grown  into  being  ;  but  it  is  no 
duubt  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  that  inherent  tmd  hereditary  reverence 
for  authority  and  precedent,  whidi  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  tbe  char- 
acter of  the  English  nation.  Bentham  waa  the  first  Englishman  who  en- 
tered seriously  upon  the  task  of  exposing  and  remedying  the  radical  de- 
fects of  the  judicial  system  of  his  country,  'ilieretotbre,  its  students,  prac- 
titioners and  ministers  had  been  content  to  sifl  its  precepts  from  its  chaoCio 
mass  of  statutes  and  decisions,  and  from  the  same  sources  to  collate  and 
digest  its  forms  of  procedure.  True,  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
had  endeavored  to  trace  the  law  up  to  its  fonntune  ;  but  he  always  seem- 
ed to  be  searching  for  some  wise  reason  for  some  absurd  rule :  while  hid 
choicest  eulc^ums  were  often  bestowed  upon  the  worst  parte  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  bold  spirit  of  Mansfield  occasionally  diverged  ftom  th«  old 
heatan  track  of  his  predecesaors,  and  struck  out  new  paths  more  in  hor- 
iBtmy  with  enlightened  reason  and  a  progressive  age ;  but  his  succesaors, 
daring  the  twenty  years  whidi  followed  hia  retirement,  snooeeded  in  pret^ 
i<»i  liisllj  Mfltoiing  ttm  MMient  landmarks  he  had  throws  down.    Probk>' 
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My  not  intending  vben  he  oomine&oed  bis  labors  to  do  more  titan  push 
the  work  of  amendment  irith  a  more  radical  hand  than  those  who  had 
gone  before  him,  Bentliam,  after  cautiously  surveTinj;  tlie  superstructure, 
aimed  at  ite  ultimate  overtJirow,  and  the  reconstruction  upon  its  ruins  of  a 
jndidal  edi£oe  suited  to  the  wants  and  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Iiis  times. 

He  possessed  a  mind  admirably  adapted  in  most  respects,  though  de- 
fective in  some,  for  this  laborious  and  delicate  task.  Hia  reasoning  facul- 
ties were  of  the  most  penetrating  desoriptitH).  Hia  capacity  for  generali- 
zation was  ample,  and  nis  powers  of  analysis  keen.  His  appreciation  of 
oonHuvhensive  principles  was  equalled  by  his  fondness  for  mmute  details, 
rendering  him  competent  to  surrey  a  subject  in  its  broadest  aspects,  white 
apt  in  deteot^g  all  its  subordinate  relations.  He  possessed  a  patience 
which  no  amount  of  drudgery  could  weary ;  an  industry  as  tireless  aa  tlw 
reTolving  hours  ;  a  memory  as  retentive  as  tablets  of  brass.  He  carefully 
studied  the  general,  politick  and  juridical  iiistory  of  his  own  country,  and 
was  &miliar  beyond  most  of  his  cotemporaries  with  the  jurisprudence  and 
I^islalion  of  ancient  and  modem  nations.  His  moral  qualifications  for 
the  work,  were  sa  eminent  as  his  intellectual.  His  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence were  as  wide  and  comprehensive  as  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
human  race.  For  half  a  century,  he  toiled  in  hia  chosen  field  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  speraes,  in  spite  of  neglect,  jeers,  frowns,  misrepresentations 
and  denunciations,  sustained  by  the  conviotioti  that  his  aims  were  noble 
and  his  motives  pure ;  borne  onward  by  a  courage  that  never  slinmk  from 
looking  every  institution  in  the  &oe,  iiowever  venerable  for  age  or  halloT- 
ed  by  association,  and  questioning  its  claims  to  homage ;  and  guided  by  a 
oonscience  that  welcomed  all  conclusions  bom  of  sound  premises,  and  fol- 
lowed every  path  along  which  truth  and  duty  led  the  way. 

Hiese  were  the  gifts  and  acquirements  wiui  which  Bentham  commenced 
his  attack  upon  the  Common  Law  of  England.  He  published  his  first 
work  in  1780.  While  at  Oxford,  he  had  been  one  of  the  class  before 
whom  Blackstone  delivered  the  lectures  on  law  which  subsequently  be> 
came  BO  celebrated  aa  his  Commentaries,  £vcn  tiius  early  the  young  stu- 
dent protested  i^ainst  some  of  the  eul<^ums  bestowed  by  the  Vinerian 
professor  upon  Uie  conatitution  and  laws  of  the  recdm.  He  afterwards 
put  his  protest  in  an  enduring  form.  His  first  publication  was  entitled, 
"  A  Fragment  on  Goveniment,  being  an  examination  of  what  is  delivered 
on  that  subject  in  Blocketone's  Commentaries."  It  is  an  able  review  of 
some  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the  learned  commentator.  Having,  in 
tiie  meantime,  sent  to  the  press  two  or  three  minor  works,  he  publiwed, 
in  1T8T,  hia  Defence  of  Usury,  1^  book,  wliidi  oont^na  the  substance 
of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  since  adduced  on  that  side  of  tltis 
mudi  controverted  question,  was  prepared  under  the  following  singular 
rarcumstancea,  Bentham's.  brother,  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  commanded  a 
battalion  of  a  thooaond  men,  at  Crechoff,  in  Russia.  In  1784,  Jeremy 
commenced  a  leisurely  tour  tjirougfa  Europe,  with  tbe  ultimate  intention 
of  seeing  hia  brother  Samuel.  He  visited  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
spending  a  oonsiderable  period  in  Paris — want  over  Italy,  stopping  at 
Genoa,  Leghorn,  Rome  and  Florence — sailed  for  Smyrna,  came  near  be- 
ing ahipwredced  on  the  island  oS  Ifitdene,  and  was  driven  in  stress  of 
weather  into  Sdo,  wliere  he  remained  some  weeks — suled  thence  for  Con- 
■tantioople,  and  i^ter  tarrying  there  several  months,  set  off  to  his  brother's, 
reaching  his  house  early  in  1786^  only  to  find  that  he  was  absent  fitna 
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home  on  a  distant  military  expedition,  whereupon  Jeremr  took  poasession 
of  his  vacant  study,  sat  down  to  the  composition  of  his  Defence  of  Usury, 
wtiicfa  he  had  completed  ere  Sir  Samuel's  retura. 

Before  leaving  England  on  his  continental  tour,  Bentham  hsd  prepared 
the  most  elaborate  and  important  of  h's  early  works.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn he  published  it,  in  four  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "  An  Introduction 
Co  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
Paris,  be  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Brissot  'Hiat  distinguished 
Freodiman,  after  sufieritig  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile  on  account  of  the 
liberal  tendencies  of  his  writings,  repaired  to  London,  three  or  four  yean 
previous  to  the  French  revolution,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  a  pe- 
riodical devoted  to  republican  principles,  which  was  to  be  circulated  in 
France.  He  hoped  in  this  way  to  enlighten  his  countrymen,  while  he 
evaded  the  restrictions  which  his  own  government  imposed  npon  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  Becoming  involved  in  debt,  he  was  arrested  by  hi» 
London  creditors  and  thrown  into  prison,  whence  he  was  released  J)y  the 
generosity  of  Bentham.  Returning  to  France,  Brissot  rose  to  distinction 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  and  repaid  the  kindness  of  Ben- 
tham  oy  causing  him  to  be  elected,  without  his  knowledge,  a  member  of 
the  second  National  Assembly.  Ute  success  of  this  novel  proceeding  was 
no  doubt  promoted  by  the  publication,  in  the  previous  year,  of  Bentliam's 
Plan  for  the  Judicial  Establishments  of  France,  which  had  been  favorably 
received  in  that  country.  In  1793,  just  previous  to  suffering  by  the  blade 
of  the  guillotine,  this  eloquent  leader  of  the  Girondists  wrote  thus  of  the 
great  utilitarian  : — "  Selecting  the  profession  of  the  law,  not  with  the  de- 
sign of  practising  it,  or  of  acquiring  honors  and  gaining  money,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  to  the  roots  of  the  defects  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
England,  and  having  descended  to  the  bottom  of  this  Trophonian  cavern, 
Beutham  was  desirous,  before  proposing  his  reforms,  to  render  himself 
familiar  with  the  jurisprudence  of  the  otber  nations  of  Europe.  But  the 
greater  number  of  these  codes  were  accessible  only  in  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  they  governed.  What  difficulties  can  deter  the  man  who  is 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  goodi  Bentham  successively 
acquired  nearly  the  whole  of  ^ose  langu^es.  He  spoke  French  weU ; 
he  understood  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  German,  and  I  myself  saw  him 
acquire  the  Swedish  and  the  Russian.  When  he  had  examined  all  these 
wrecks  of  Gothic  law,  and  collected  his  materials,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  construction  of  a  systematic  plan  of  civil  and  crimmal  law,  founded 
entirely  upon  reason,  and  liaving  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  the  human 

In  1791,  Bentham  published,  in  two  volumes,  hts  Panopticon,  or  the 
fnspection-house  ;  containing  the  idea  of  a  new  principle  of  construction, 
applicable  to  any  sort  of  establishment  in  which  persons  of  any  description 
arc  to  be  kept  under  inspection,  with  a  plan  of  management  adapted  to 
the  principle.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  about  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a 
scheme  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  English  prisons.  Bentham's 
plan  was  laid  before  nim.  He  adopted  it  as  far  preferable  to  his  own,  and 
eansed  acts  to  be  passed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  But,  just  theif,  George 
ill.  asc«rtaining  that  Bentham  had  some  time  before  severely  handled  his 
majesty  in  the  newspapers,  he  refused  to  sanction  the  plan,  and  there 
the  matter  dropped. 

Sometime  after  this,  while  visiting  the  oountry-seat  of  the  U^rquis  of 
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Lutsdowne,  Bcathain  met  M.  Dumo&t,  the  oelebntted  Geneyan,  wiA 
Those  name  )us  own  Toa  subsequently  bo  long  aod  so  intimatel;  associa- 
ted. M.  Dumont  proposed  to  become  the  editor  of  his  MSS.  on  Legi»- 
lation.  The  result  was,  tho  publication  of  his  three  volumes,  enticed 
"  Traite  de  Legislation  Civile  et  PAnale,"  which  issued  from  the  Puisiaa 
press,  under  the  auspices  of  Dumont,  in  1802.  This  is  among  the  most 
profound  of  the  productions  of  his  great  pen.  A  large  edition  met  with  & 
ready  sale,  and  gave  the  author  a  continental  reputation.  Just  as  this 
work  was  published,  Bentham  avuled  himself  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
which  followed  the  peace  of  Amiens,  to  visit  Paris,  in  company  with  fais 
friend  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  His  fame  as  a  philosophical  jurist  and  legis- 
lator had  preceded  him.  A  flattering  testimonial  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  learned  men  of  the  metropolis  of  European  letters, 
was  pronnptly  awarded  to  him.  There  happened  to  exist  at  that  time  two 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  French  Institute.  Bonaparte,  then 
First  Consul,  was  elected  to  till  one,  and  Bentham  the  other.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  Bentham  was  always  popular  in  France,  and  was 
more  justly  appreciated  in  the  French  capital,  than  at  home.  On  visiting 
Paris  in  1S25,  he  was  welcomed  with  distinguished  honors ;  and  casndly 
entering  one  of  tho  Supreme  Courts,  the  whole  body  of  advocates  rose  to 
receive  him,  and  the  judges  invited  him  to  a  seat  upon  the  bench. 

We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  the  many  works,  great  and  small, 
«hii^  flowed  from  the  capacious  brain  of  Mr.  BentJiam  during  the  remain- 
ing thirty  years  of  his  life.  Iliey  number  about  fifty  volumes  and  pampb< 
lets,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  all,  however,  having  general  or 
special  reference  to  legislation,  jurisprudence,  and  government.  The  most 
important  of  these  arc,  Theorid  des  Peines  et  des  K^ximpenses,  in  two 
volumes,  published  in  1612;  Law  of  Evidence,  in  1613;  Essai  sur  la 
ToctiquB  des  Assemblies  Politiques,  in  two  volnmes,  in  1616;  Plan  of 
Pariiamentary  Belbnn,  in  1817 ;  Leading  Principles  of  a  Constitutional 
Code  for  anv  State,  in  1623  ;  The  Book  of  Fallacies,  in  1834  ;  Rationale 
of  Judicial  Evidence,  in  five  volumes,  in  1837;  and  Rati(»iale  of  Punish- 
ment, in  1829. 

The  foundalicHi  prinoiple  on  which  Mr.  Bentham  based  fais  system  of 
jurisprudenoe  and  legislation,  may  be  stated  in  brief  as  follows : — ^Tbe 
proper  end  to  be  secured  by  the  social  union,  is  the  attainment  of  the 
maximum  of  the  aggregate  happiness  of  its  members.  The  attainment  of 
this  naaximum,  is  by  attaining  the  maximum  of  the  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual of  the  union ;  or,  in  other,  and  perhaps  plainer  words,  the  only 
right  and  proper  end  of  action,  in  every  individual  man,  is  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  bis  own  greatest  happiness.  The  only  right  and  proper  end 
of  tiie  social  union,  or  of  that  combination  of  individual  men  whidi  consti- 
tutes a  community  or  state,  b-  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  of  the  whole.  TTie  test  by  which  he  determined  whether  a  given 
law  was  right,  was  by  ascertaining  whether  it  conduoed  to  the  maximum  of 
the  happiness  of  each  individual,  and  while  so  doing,  also  conduced  to  th» 
maximum  of  the  happiness  of  the  social  union  as  an  aggregate  of  indi-^ 
viduab.  He  defined  the  logitimata  object  of  law  to  be,  to  secure  the 
greatest  hwplness  of  all  the  members  of  the  social  union,  without  excep- 
tion, in  as  ^  as  possible,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them,  on  every  occasion  in  whidi  the  nature  of  the  case  riders  th» 
provisioii  of  ua  equal  quantitv  of  ba{H>ineM  for  every  oua  vX  tbem,  impos- 
aible. 
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This  theory  of  law  and  government  resolved  itself  into  the  apothegm 
■elected  as  one  of  the  mottos  of  this  journal,  "  Tht  prealest  good  to  At 
grtateat  numter"* — which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  grand  aim  and  highest  at- 
tainment of  all  righteous  rule,  whether  hitman  or  divine.  His  theorj  it 
generaJlj  denominated  "  the  doctrine  of  utility  ;"  but  the  name  which  be 
gave  it  was,  "  The  Greatest  Happiness  Principle." 

With  this  standard  in  his  hand,  Bentham  traversed  the  whole  field  of 
tivil  government,  dividing  law  into  two  gr«at  departments.  The  one  he 
oalled  internal  law ;  the  other,  international  law.  The  former,  oompre- 
kends  all  regulations,  whether  constitutional,  legislative,  judicial,  or  ad* 
ministrative,  which  ooncem  a  sii^le  community  or  state,  llio  latter, 
those  that  concern  tiie  intercourse  of  different  communities  or  states  with  - 
each  other. 

In  carrying  out  the  details  of  his  plan,  his  chief  labor  was  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  a  code  of  internal  law,  or  the  law  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  state.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  /'aMnomion — the  whole 
law,  (for  this  singular  man  not  only  originated  his  own  systems,  but  to  a 
most  perplexing  extent,  he  manufactured  his  own  wordB.]f  This  intern^ 
code  He  divided  into  four  main  branches—the  constitutional,  the  civil,  the 
penal,  and  the  administrative,  llie  eonttituiionai,  defined  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State,  and  detuled  the  mode  in  which  its  will  was  to  t>a 
carried  into  efiect  The  dvil,  defined  the  rights  of  persona,  and  the  nature 
tad  tenure  of  property,  and  was  termed  "  the  right-conferring  code."  The 
penal,  defined  crimes  gainst  the  state,  persons,  and  property,  and  affixed 
to  them  their  respective  punishments,  and  was  called  "  the  wrong.repross- 
ing  code."  Ilie  adminitlraHve,  defined  the  mode  of  esecuting  die  entire 
system  of  laws,  and  was  denominated  "  the  code  of.  procedure."  He  drd 
not  finish  every  part  of  his  Pannomion.  The  prindpie  he  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  by  which  he  tested  all  its  parts  ;  both  in  its  general  outlines  and 
in  lbs  minute  details  so  iar  as  he  supplied  them,  was  their  oonduciveness 
to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  individuals 
composing  a  community  or  state.  Nothing  was  introduced  which  had 
not  fiw  its  object,  immediately  or  remotely,  the  production  of  the  greatest 
possible  amouut  ofpleasure,  and  the  prevention  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  pain.  Though  left  in  an  incomplete  condition,  his  Pannomion 
»ill  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  comprehensive  wisdom  and  his 
aboirading  beneficence. 

But,  this  very  code,  (which  was  intended  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations,) 
is  an  evidence  of  the  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Bentham's  mind.  It,  like  most 
of  what  be  prepared  on  this  subject,  is  too  theoretically  systematic,  too 
mechanically  perfect,  ever  to  be  put  into  practical  use  by,  and  upon  fallible 
mortals.  Although  he  had  seen  much  of  men  and  things  in  various 
oountries,  and  had  studied  the  institutions  and  history  of  most  ancient 
Bad  modem  nations,  he  was  re^ly  a  recluse  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  The  oracle  of  a  clique,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  head  of  a  school, 
be  was  ever  surrounded  by  »  bevy  of  admirers,  a  band  of  disciples,  a  circle 
of  pupils,  to  whom  he  declaimed,  and  preached  and  lectured,  while  they 
^iplaudfld,  assented  and  adopted ;  a  corps  of  secretaries,  with  whom  his 
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every  vord  was  law,  being  ever  at  bia  elbow  to  make  a  fdthful  record  of 
lu8  BAy'ingB.  From  the  windowa  of  his  well-stored  library,  he  looked  but 
upon  society  as  a  vast  machine,  of  which  every  member  waa  a  little  wheel, 
aod  whidi  only  needed  to  be  adjusted  according  to  his  plana,  to  make  the 
whole  move  harmoniously,  without  Jarring  or  disconi.  In  framing  his 
universal  codes,  he  made  too  little  account  of  those  individualities  and 
idioeyncraMes  in  human  character,  which  constitute  eaoh  man's  mental  and 
moral  pewliarities  more  or  less  different  Irom  every  other  man's,  and 
which  tdwaya  have  rendered,  and  always  will  render,  every  system  nuga- 
tory that  attempts  to  govern  all  manlund  by  the  same  lawa.  There  are 
striking  resemblances  in  human  countenances ;  yet  the  world  does  not 
'  furnish  any  two  that  are  exactly  alike.  There  are  marked  resemblances 
in  human  diaracter ;  yet  the  race  does  not  afford  any  two  that  are  pre-  • 
^ely  similar.  And,  until  one  portrait  shall  answer  as  the  likeness  of  two 
&CCB,  yea,  of  two  nations  of  faces,  will  it  continue  to  be  impossible  to 
(iimish  a  code  of  lawa  that  shall  answer  for  the  government  of  all  peoples, 
or,  shall  be  so  perfect,  that  when  applied  to  the  government  of  a  single 
people,  it  w  ill  not  need  to  be  constantly  altered  to  suit  new  esigencics  in  the 
ever-shifting  phase  of  human  atfairs — and  these  alterations  will  be  always 
driving  sooiety  towards  those  very  difficulties  from  whidi  Mr.  Bentham 
would  fain  extricate  it  by  his  "  code  for  any  state." 

The  defect  in  Mr.  Bentham's  mind,  to  which  we  hav@  referred,  arose 
no  doubt  in  part  from  his  slight  acquaintance  with  the  actual  practice  of 
the  law,  and  his  total  want  of  experience  in  the  worii  of  legislatioD. 
Aldiongh  he  might  not  have  been  so  profound  a  legislative  philosopher,  be 
would  have  been  afar  more  practical  legal  reformer,  if  he  had  div  id  ednis  time 
between  abstract  contemplation  in  his  secluded  library,  and  professional 
contests  in  Westminster  Hall ;  between  the  composition  of  theoretical 
codee  in  his  quaint  old  house  in  Quoen's  Square,  and  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  legi station  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  Occasional  collisions  vrith  his 
professional  brethren  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bencit,  would  have  suggested 
new  trains  of  thought.  These  would  have  led  to  the  mofUficaUon  of  his 
theories,  Ibe  conflicts  of  the  forum  would  Itave  made  him  better 
acquainted  with  the  objections  which  his  opponents  offered  to  his  l^sla- 
tive  plans,  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  fortified  their  own.  ^ese 
would  have  induced  a  carefu!  survey  of  his  own  ground,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  that  occupied  by  liis  ant^onist,  and  might  have  suggested  many 
improvements  in  his  ayatem. 

In  the  particulars  we  have  noted,  Mr,  Bentham  did  not  difier  from  the 
mass  of  those  philosophers — often  wiser  and  better  than  their  cotempo- 
raries — who  dwell  much  in  the  world  of  abstract  speculation,  and  mingle 
little  in  the  practical  busiQcaa  of  life.  Just  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of 
experience  in  the  common-place  work  of  reducing  theories  to  practice,  is 
their  cen&dence  in  the  perfection  of  their  systems,  It  is  when  die  attempt 
is  made  to  put  them  into  actual  uso,  that  they  are  found  to  partake  more 
or  less  of  those  imperfections  which  pertain  to  all  human  inventions. 
And,  never  particlpattQg  in  these  attempts,  speculative  philosophers,  lack- 
ing the  inatructions  which  such  attempts  are  alone  capable  of^imparting, 
are  wont  to  impute  the  partial  failure  of  their  systems  to  anything  rather 
than  their  own  inherent  dcrect3,or  their  wantof  adaptation  to  the  nature 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied. 

About  theyear  1816,  Mr.  Boatliam  made  a  formal  offer  to  tliegovamora 
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of  the  seTenJ  states  of  the  American  Union,  to  prepare  a  code  of  taws  for 
eadi  state.  Some  four  or  fire  years  afterwards,  he  made  a  similar  offer 
to  all  nations  professing  liberal  opinions.  These  singular  proposals,  which, 
as  all  ordin&iy  men  foresaw,  broughtno  acceptance*  of  his  ofliersfrom  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  are  striking  illnatrataons  of  his  fondness 
for  graieralization,  of  his  conJideDce  in  the  perfecljon  and  universal  appli- 
cability of  his  system,  of  his  comprehensiTe  benevolence  and  child-like 
mmplicity,  and  of  that  rare  combination  of  excellendea  and  defects  whi<di 
made  up  his  character. 

TTie  labors  of  this  great  ai^d  good  man  were  of  invaluable  service  to  the 
canse  in  which  he  spent  nearly  sixty  yeare  of  his  life.  Though  he  took 
no  direct  share  either  in  the  enactment  or  administration  of  the  laws, 
his  was  the  master-mind  that  set  other  minds  in  motion  ;  his  genius,  the 
^ring  that  operated  a  vast  and  powerful  reformatory  machine.  His 
^riouB  treatises  contained  all  the  general  outlines,  and  much  of  the  filling 
np  of  the  numerous  improvements  which  other  hands  subsequently 
wrought  into  the  judidair,  and  impressed  upon  the  legiBlation  of  Engluid, 
Not  a  single  reform  has  been  recently  effected  in  the  English  law,  but  its 
germ  may  be  found  in  his  works,  while  some  are  almost  literal  transcripts 
of  his  writings.  Most  of  these  improyemcnts,  whether  in  the  judiciary  or 
in  the  general  polity  of  the  count^,  have  been  secured  through  the  direct 
influence  of  men  proud  to  ackowledge  themselves  his  disciples,  while  others 
have  been  effect^  by  those  who  were  either  not  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  his  debtors,  or  were  too  mean  to  acknowledge  their  obli- 
gations to  the  man  who  had  created  the  public  opinion  which  they  were 
swift  to  follow.  He  lived  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  the  amelioration  of 
a  sanguinary  p«ial  code,  and  especially  in  the  abridgment  of  the  number 
of  capital  offences;  in  the  partial  reformation  of  the  penitentiary  system, 
and  the  kindlier  treatment  of  prisoners  ;  in  the  softening  of  the  rigors  of 
the  system  of  bankruptcy,  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  of  the  laws  for 
the  enforcement  of  pecuniary  obligations ;  in  the  infusion  of  a  little  of  the 
lesven  of  Christian  idiarity  into  the  poor-laws,  and  the  game  laws ;  in  the 
retrenchment  of  costs,  and  the  simpliiication  of  the  practice,  in  the  equity 
and  common  law  courts ;  in  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  selected 
from  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  kingdom,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
penal  law,  to  remodel  and  consolidate  the  law  of  real  property,  and  to 
inquire  into  and  propose  remedies  for  the  manifold  abuses  that  infested 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  in  the  abolition  of  sacramental  tests,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics;  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  electoral 
■nfirage,  the  utter  demolition  of  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  the 
partial  equalization  of  parliamentary  representation. 

Upon  each  of  the  subjects  we  have  specified,  Bcntham  wrote  and  pub- 
lished, and  in  respect  to  most  of  them,  ho  wrote  and  published  early  and 
elaborately.  He  did  not  live  to  see  either  of  these  reforms  carried  for- 
■ward  to  the  point  of  improvement  which  his  far-penetrating  sagacity  had 
reached,  while  the  accomplishment  of  others  that  he  had  initiated  or  advo- 
cated, was  p08t])oned ;  some  to  be  taken  up  and  adopted  after  his  death ; 
some  to  repose  upon  their  merits  till  the  dawning  of  better  days.  But, 
the  great  and  all-embradng  object  at  which  he  aimed  through  life,  was 
secured,  and  his  aged  eye  rejoiced  in  the  sight  of  its  consummation.  He 
broke  the  spell  which  the  common  law  had  so  long  held  over  the  minds  of 
his  oountrymen.     He  saw  the  conviction  penetrating  a  Urge  share  of  the 
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totelligenoG  of  the  nftUon,  and  flpietdtng  thnra^  for^gn  sUtes  and  colch 
lUM  wLere  this  system  bore  sway ;  but  however  creditable  it  might  be  to 
the  remote  times  in  which  it  originated,  it  was  unworthy  of  the  genius 
knd  unsuited  to  the  want«  of  an  age  so  enlightened,  liberal  and  enterpri»- 
ing  OS  ours,  and,  when  measured  by  the  standards  which  now  surround  it, 
so  far  from  being  "  the  perfection  of  reason,"  it  was  a  disgraoe  to  the 
hmuan  understandii^  and  the  h<Hasge  pud  at  its  altars  a  blind  and  d^ 
grading  idolatry. 

Among  the  greatest  of  the  unqueBtionine  disciples  of  Beutham,  may  be 
redconed  Duuont,  Mux  and  Bowuiis.  M.  Dumont,  a  native  of  Geneva, 
a  man  of  acute  mind,  liberaJ  principles,  and  extensive  aoqubemente,  edited, 
and  in  part  reduced  to  writing,  several  of  his  most  important  works,  trans- 
lating ^em  into  French,  preparing  them  for  the  press,  and  publishing  them 
in  Paris.  This  accomplished  scholar  was  of  invaluable  service  to  his  friend. 
He  did  more  than  condense  and  arrange  the  materials  put  into  his  hands. 
He  systematized  and  illustrated  them ;  often,  in  respect  of  methodical  ad» 
juatment  and  felicity  of  style,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  and  light 
oat  of  darkness.  It  was  to  his  luminous  pen  that  Bentham  was  indebted 
fcr  the  wide  celebrity  be  enjoyed  on  the  ecmtinent,  before  he  was  fihrdly 
known  in  £>igland.  This,  conpled  with  the  fact  that  many  of  his  writings 
first  speared  in  the  French  language,  led  one  of  our  American  Reviews  into 
the  very  natural  error  of  calling  him  "  a  distinguished  Frenohman."  Mr. 
James  Mill,  author  of  the  History  of  British  India,  did  more,  probably,  to 
diffuse  the  printnples  of  Bentham  through  England,  than  any  other  man. 
During  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-Sve  years  of  Benthom's  life,  Mill  wvr 
his  familiar  associate,  and  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence.  Ha  iUustratbd 
luB  system  in  several  able  artioles  in  the  Encyclopedia  BritMinioa.  His  son, 
Mr.  Jc^  Stuart  Mill,  author  of  the  work  on  Lome,  prepared  for  the  press 
Bentbam's  great  treatise  on  the  Rationale  of  Evidence.  Dr.  Bowring, 
whom  Benti^m  describes  as  his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  for 
twelve  years,  was  associated  with  him  in  founding  and  conducting  tba 
Westminster  Review,  was  ever  his  warm  eulogist,  was  appointed  hia  ai> 
eeutor,  and  has  edited  his  works. 

Though  Dumont,  Mill,  and  Bowring  gave  a  wide  diffiision  to  the  ppo* 
ciples  (^Bentham,  it  is  to  Romillr,  Macbitosh,  and  Brougham,  that  Eng- 
luid  is  more  eapecially  indebted  for  their  partial  application  to  the  juridi- 
oal  and  legislative  systems  of  that  country.  Their  pontions  aa  party  chiefii 
and  parliamentary  leaders  gave  them  opportunities  for  moulding  them 
into  the  policy  of  the  nation,  which  those  gentlemen  did  not  possess.  The 
eminent  standing  of  Romilly  and  Brougham  at  the  English  bar,  and  die 
reputation  which  Macintosh  had  acquired  by  his  administration  of  a  judi- 
cial office  in  India,  gave  an  influence  among  their  profeaaion&l  brethren,  to 
the  reforms  they  recommended,  which  would  not  have  been  yielded  to 
them  had  they  rested  solely  upon  the  advocacy  of  any  persons,  however 
learned,  standing  outside  of  the  bar.  Professional  m«i  ore  apt  to  he  un-  - 
raasooably  jealous  of  interference  fn  the  "  art  and  mystery"  of  their  orsft, 
by  those  oot  of  the  brotherhood.  The  bar  is  not  exempt  from  this  infir- 
mity. Its  patience  has  been  severely  taxed,  and  its  self-complacency  » 
good  deal  disturbed,  both  in  England  and  America,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  because  of  the  heavy  hand  laid  upon  its  venerable  monopolies  and 
Oeadt  iwacticea  by  those  who  have  some  bow  learned,  that  the  great  body 
of  tfaa  people,  upon  whom  the  laws  are  euoutod,  have  quite  aa  mwdi  right 
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to  nnd^nUBd  then,  and  quite  aa  joatb  interest  in  their  improvement,  is 
tke  select  few  who  adminiater  tbeni.  Romilly,  Brougham,  and  Macintosh 
participated  in  these  popular  sentiments,  and  tooJf  no  p&ine  to  disguiw 
their  sympathy  with  tltem.  If  this  diminished  to  some  extent  their  infis* 
•nee  with  the  profession,  (as  it  unquestionably  did,)  it  gave  them  the  fk-ntt' 
able  ear  of  the  masses;  and  what  they  lost  with  the  former,  was  moM 
than  made  up  by  the  liktter ;  ao  that  they  stood  in  the  influential  positicn 
riiich  lies  between  the  teamed  prejudices  of  the  bar  and  the  unlearned 
antipathies  of  the  people. 

Sib  Sajidxl  Rohillt  was  one  of  the  most  aeoomplished  lawyera  that 
aver  practised  in  tlM  English  courts.  From  1806,  when  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  under  the  GrenTille-Fox  administration,  to  his  lamented 
death,  in  1818,  he  devoted  much  labor  to  eSecting  a  general  reform  of  the 
law,  and  particularly  an  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code.  When  he 
commenced  his  philanthropic  work,  he  found  this  oode  rigorous  in  its  prft. 
oepta,  sanguinary  in  its  penalties,  abused  in  its  administration,  fortified  by 
the  approbation  of  judges,  lawyers,  and  divines,  and  hedged  around  hf 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  country.  Blackstone,  in  his  Oommentarico, 
had  previously  stated  (and  the  severity  of  the  law  had  then  scarcely  been 
abated  since  he  wrote)  that  "  among  the  variety  of  actions  winch  men  ara 
liable  daily  to  commit,  no  less  th&D  one  hundred  and  sixty  are  declared 
bjact  of  parliament  to  befelmtiea,  without  benefit  of  olei^ ;  or  in  other 
words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death." 

We  will  enumerate  some  of  the  oSences  made  eapital  by  the  legislatnn 
of  this  Christian  nation.  Murder,  treas<m,  and  rape ;  counterfeiting,  forgery, 
and  altering  judicial  records ;  refusing,  under  certain  drcumstances,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance ;  obstructing  the  service  of  legal  process  ;  hunting 
in  the  night,  disguised  in  a  mask ;  writing  threatening  letters,  to  extort 
money  ;  pulling  down  turnpike  gates ;  assembling  to  cause  riots,  and  not 
dispersing  at  the  command  of  a  magistrate ;  transporting  wool  or  sheep 
oot  of  the  kingdom,  the  second  time  ;  smuggling ;  wandering  *as  gipsiea 
fi>r  thirty  days ;  taking  a  reward  lor  restoring  stolen  goods,  when  accee- 
tOTj  to  the  larceny ;  committing  burglary  in  the  night  time  *,  rob1:»Bg  od 
tta  highway,  to  the  value  of  a  penny  ;  stealing  from  the  person,  properly 
to  the  value  of  more  than  a  shilling,  and  from  a  dwelling,  above  thcv^ua 
of  five  shiUings,  and  from  a  vessel,  above  the  value  of  forty  ehillinffa; 
stealing  fish  from  ponds,  hares  from  warrens,  and  conies  &om  the  woods; 
and  committing  various  matioious  trespasses  upon  private  property,  as 
throwing  down  fences,  demolishing  fish'ponds,  destroying  trees  in  paAa 
and  gardens,  maiming  cattle  and  horses.  We  exhibit  these  as  lively  fea- 
tnres  of  a  code,  the  offe^ring  of  a  grim  and  bloody  age,  which  had  obtruded 
its  horrid  visage  into  the  sunlight  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  of  ths 
ChrisUan  era ;  which  had  lieeo  eulogized  by  the  gentle  and  classic  Blat^ 
stone ;  been  pronounced  "  a  mild  and  cautious  systeBi  of  penal  juri^ni- 
dence."  in  a  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  by  Archdeacon  Paley ;  and  was 
generally  approved  by  a  nation  that  expended  ten  millions  sterling  snnu- 
aUy  to  support  an  established  church,  and  lifted  its  holy  hands  in  horror 
at  iba  atrocities  and  infidelities  of  its  French  neighbors. 

To  the  bonw  of  human  nature  b&  it  recorded,  uat  considerable  portions 
•f  this  Draconian  code  had  beoome  comparatively  a  dead  letter,  in  the 
times  of  which  we  write.  In  oases  of  extreme  bvdahip,  tlie  ingenaity  ni 
fUtamthroine  lawyeis  «ftea  opened  a  way  of  ssoiqw  for  tb»  prisoaer 
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tliroiu;htlie  loose  t«itur«  of  some  statute  ;  thesubtletyofhnmmie  judges 
wouldsometimes  aid  counsel  in  refining  away  the  plain  meaning  of  an  in- 
dictment,  ao  that  the  wretch  who  had  killed  and  eaten  the  hare  that  poach- 
ed on  his  garden  might  go  without  day ;  and  the  pity  of  the  jury  would 
Dot  unfrequently  get  the  better  of  their  senses  and  their  oaths,  while  bold- 
Ij  declaring  through  their  verdict,  that  property  which  the  thief  had  re~ 
Nsed  to  sell  for  a  orown,  was  wortli  but  eleven  pence.  'Riese,  and  auoh 
like  expedients,  to  save  lives  which  the  law  clamored  to  sacrifice,  atrength- 
ened  rather  thui  weakened  the  argument  for  the  abrogation  of  those  parts 
ttf  the  code  thus  practically  nullified  by  abuses  in  Uieir  admintstratioo. 
But  the  advocates  for  harsh  and  vindictive  laws,  and  especially  the  cham- 

C is  of  the  gallows,  contended  that  they  ought  to  remain  on  the  statute- 
k  as  a  terror  to  evil  doers. 

For  ite  work  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  Bomilly  possessed  rare 
qnalidcotions.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  equity  bar,  with  a  mind  at 
once  capacions  and  acute,  a  well-balanced  judgment,  and  a  tast«  classically 
pure,  a  dignity  of  manner  which  commanded  respect,  and  an  honesty  of 
purpose  which  silenced  calumny,  a  soul  cast  in  the  largest  mould,  and  a 
heart  ever  awake  to  the  caUs  of  humanity,  and  an  eloquence  which  inform- 
ed tbe  reason  and  delighted  the  &ncy,  he  was  the  model  lawyer  of  his 
time. 

In  1808,  he  carried  through  Parliament  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  tk« 
penal  law  as  mode  the  steaJmg  of  property  from  the  person  above  the 
value  of  twelve  pence,  a  capital  crime.  But,  even  then,  he  was  unable  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  fix  the  point  at  which  the  offence  became  capital, 
higher  than  £1 5.  Hiis  bill,  and  another  of  a  similar  character,  hod  glided 
tjffough  Parliament  without  exciting  general  attention.  The  next  year, 
be  brought  in  bills  to  abolish  the  death-penalty  for  stealing  property  from 
a  shop  above  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  from  a  vessel  above  that  of 
f<Mty.  He  sustained  thraa  by  a  speech  abounding  in  rare  and  valuable 
&otB  oonceming  the  statistics  of  crime,  showing  tiiat  it  was  the  certainty 
ra^er  than  the  severity  of  punbhment  which  deterred  from  the  commis- 
sion of  offences,  and  proving  that  notwithstanding  the  rieor  o(  the  laws, 
oapital  crimes  lud  st^adOy  increased  in  number  during  tne  last  hundred 
years ;  Inminoua  in  its  exposition  of  the  only  legitimate  and  righteous 
ends  to  be  accomplished  by  a  penal  code,  the  safety  of  the  community, 
and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  eloquent  in  its  eulogiums  of  the  hu- 
mane and  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  age  ;  and  avowing  that  these  bills 
were  introduoed  to  test  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  ascertain  whether  it 
would  encoiirage  him  to  enter  npon  a  cautious  and  gradual  reformation  of 
the  whole  pend  code.  The  friends  of  the  code  were  thoroughly  alarmed, 
and  they  summoned  its  diampions  to  the  rescue.  Not  only  were  the  bills 
defeated,  but  an  exdtement  was  kindled  that  swept  through  the  land. 
Divines  preached  in  favor  of  retaining  the  death-penalty  unabridged  and 
noimpured;  statesmen  declaimed  against  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation 
Aat  was  abroad ;  judges  frowned  from  under  their  flovring  wigs  at  him 
wbo  had  dared  to  lay  rude  hands  upon  the  judicial  fabric  vi'hich  "  our  wise 
fbre&thcrs"  had  erected  ;  while  reviewers  in  dull  monthlies  and  penny-a- 
line  pamphleteers,  ranting  tory  orators,  and  nervous  old  women,  took  np 
the  hue  and  cry,  and  rung  the  changes  upon  "  the  democracy  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,"  and  "thehorrorsof  the  Frendi  revolution," 

BomiJly  met  this  clamor  by  publishing  the  substance  of  his  qieech  in 
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{MmpUet  torm,  aooompanied  with  Additional  &cts  uid  iUustntinu,  ud 
siving  it  s  wide  oircula^on.  It  was  luade  the  text  of  an  elaboratA  article 
IB  the  Edinbursb  Review,  in  which  its  positioua  were  Bustained  with  emi- 
nent ability.  The  speeoh  and  the  essaj  will  reword  a  perusal  bf  all  who 
vonld  study  the  history  and  philosophy  of  crime  and  Its  punishment. 

In  1811,  Romilly,  ever  on  the  alert  to  push  his  humane  enterprise, 
•eized  a  iavorable  opportunity  to  ctury  a  bill  through  Parliament  abolish- 
ing capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  found  b^ging  in 
the  streets,  without  having  in  tiieir  possession  certificates  of  discharge 
from  tlie  serrioe.  But,  during  the  remaining  seven  years  of  his  life, 
though  he  oocanonally  brou^t  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  able  to  effect  little  or  notiung  for  the  melioration  of  the  penal 
oode. 

He  criminal  law  was  not  the  only  field  of  legal  reform  in  which  this 
eminent  person  exerted  his  talents.  From  humble  beginnings,  he  had 
risen  in  ^e  profession  till  his  practice  in  the  equity  tribunals  equalled 
that  of  any  lawyer  at  the  bar.  His  mind  was  cast  in  too  colossal  a  frame 
to  desire  to  profit  by  the  enormous  expenses  and  the  interminable  delays 
of  the  court  over  which  that  "  everlasting  doubter,"  Lord  Eldon,  presided. 
He  rendered  efiicieut  service  in  exposing  its  abuses,  causing  some  to  be 
remedied,  but -compelled  by  the  illiberality  of  the  times,  and  the  bigotry 
cf  the  C3iancellor,  to  leave  others  to  be  removed  by  those  who  should  aoi- 
ter  into  his  labors  when  he  was  no  more. 

Sir  Samuel  shared  largely  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Bentham,  and  was 
the  intimate  assocuate  for  many  years  of  M.  Dumont  His  tragic  end  abed 
a  gloom  over  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament,  and 
filled  the  bosoms  of  his  friends  with  inexpressible  grief.  He  was  in  the 
nnith  of  his  reputation,  when  the  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  ha  was  ten- 
derly attached,  and  whose  bed-side  he  had  watched  with  the. moat  anxious 
aolidtude,  induced  a  nervous  disorder  which  clouded  his  reason,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  temporary  insanity  he  put  a  period  to  his  honorable  and  be- 
nevolent life. 

When  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal  remiuns  of  RomUly,  his  mantle 
neted  upoQ  t£e  Mulders  of  his  coadjutor,  Sir  Jutta  MacIntosh.  He,  by 
the  general  ooosent  of  the  patrons  of  the  cause,  assumed  the  place  of  his 
lamented  friend  as  their  Parliamentary  leader  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  criminal  code.  Though  Sir  James  had  never  practised  much  at  the 
bar,  and  had  long  since  wlwlly  withdrawn  from  the  arena  of  the  courts,  he 
was  deeply  read  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  the  philosophy  of  le- 
l^aUtion,  and  bad  presided  on  ihe  criminal  bench  in  Bombay  for  some 
ei^  years. 

In  1791,  being  then  nominally  a  phynoian,  but  preferring  Homer  to 
Galen,  Herodotus  to  Hippocrates,  he  commenced  his  political  career  by 
hnaking  a  lance  with  Burke,  then  at  die  culminating  point  of  his  fame. 
He  puDliahed  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  French  revolution,  in  answer  to 
Burite'a  celebrated  attack  upon  its  principles  and  promoters.  Thia  gave 
Um  the  friendship  of  Fox  and  other  liberal  leaders.  Getting  tired  of  medi- 
cine, partly  becanse  he  did  not  like  physic  and  partly  because  he  had  no 
Kients,  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17V5. 
ring  the  next  three  years,  in  wbidi  clients  were  as  scarce  as  pati«ita 
had  been,  he  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  poetry,  law  and  meta- 
phycics,  when,  to  supply  Ins  exhanited  purse,  he  propcMed  to  ddiver  « 


oonrae  of  lMtare>  on  t)>e  Lav  of  Nofau-e  and  of  Nations,  in  Lincoln's  Ina, 
AAer  eHcounteiing  considerable  difficult;  in  gftiuing  adnusnon  to  the  Inn 
beoause  of  his  supposed  attachment  to  Jacobinism,  he  at  I^gth  oommeDOed 
Ua  course,  and  throughout  received  the  varm  plaudits  of  learned  and  bril- 
liant audiences.  A  year  or  two  afWwards,  he  gained  still  vider  dis^io- 
tion  by  his  defence  of  Peltier,  a  Frenoh  refugee,  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on 
Napoleon.  His  speeidi  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  splendid  orations 
«Ter  delivered  at  the  English  bar.  It  was  translated  into  Frenoh  by 
Madame  Da  Stael,  and  saonred  him  a  European  reputation.  The  goT.' 
eminent  having  oSered  him  the  BeoorderBlup  of  Bombay,  he  yielded, 
after  much  reluctance,  to  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  neceesitie!,  and  waa 
banished  from  country  and  friends,  to  an  inhospitable  clime,  among  a, 
strange  people,  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  duties  of  his  station  re- 
(|nired  lum  to  become  familiar  with  the  complex  system  of  penal  jaris- 
prudence,  partly  Enaliah  and  partly  Oriental,  prevailing  in  the  East, 
His  habits  of  research  and  refleotion  led  him  to  a  diorou^  investigatios 
of  the  criminal  code  of  his  native  country.  His  sensitive  mind  and  bo- 
nevolent  heart  revolted  at  its  sanguinuy  rigors,  and  he  resolved,  that  on 
his  return  home,  he  would  attempt  Its  reformation.  Arriving  in  England 
m  IBll,  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1813,  where  he  continued  till 
his  death  in  1833,  battling  aide  by  side  with  Bomilly,  Brougham,  TIeraey, 
Burdett,  Busseil,  O'Connell,  and  other  chi^  of  the  liberal  party,  for  fre» 
dom  of  trade,  the  independence  of  the  press,  the  amelioration  of  the  penal- 
law,  religious  toleration,  perscmal  emancipation,  and  Parliamentary  re- 
form. 

In  1819,  he  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  ministers,  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  revise  the 
criminal  code.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cammis8i<Hi.  At  the 
session  of  1S20-21,  as  the  first  fruits  of  its  labors,  he  brought  in  ax  bills 
for  the  abol  ition  of  capital  punishment  in  certain  cases  of  foi^ery,  robbery 
and  larceny,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  code  in  other  essential  respects. 
After  a  debate,  in  which  he  sustained  the  recommendations  of  the  ooia- 
mifisioners  with  marked  ability,  some  of  the  bills  were  defeated,  and  the 
others  were  withdrawn.  Sir  James,  never  possessing  the  tact  requisite 
for  a  skillfal  Parliamentary  leader,  and  di^eartened  by  the  unreasonabla 
opposition  which  his  measures  encountered,  would  have  abandoned  the 
field  in  despair  but  for  the  encouragement  he  received  from  Buxtoo, 
Brougham,  Dcnman,  and  their  friend^  in  Parliunont,  and  Bentham, 
Dumont,  and  their  coadjutors,  without. 

Hopeless  as  now  seemed  the  prospects  for  procuring  any  substantiai 
reform  in  the  criminal  law  until  the  tories  were  driven  from  power,  sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  a  public  sentiment  was  then  forming  that 
vould  soon  demand  alargeretrenchment  of  the  number  of  capital  offenceK 
In  182S,  Sir  James  introduced  into  the  House  a  series  of  resolutions,  lay* 
ing  the  foandation  for  sweeping  reforms  in  the  criminal  code.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Home  Secretary,  caused  them  to  be  rejected  only  that  the 
ministry  might  enjoy  the  credit  of  bringing  forward  measures  of  their 
own  of  a  charact«r  scarcely  less  radical  than  those  proposed  by  MadiK 
to^  The  government  plan  contemplated  the  immediate  abolititm  of 
cental  puni^ment  in  several  cases,  its  proximate  abolition  in  others, 
and  the  ultimate  revision  of  the  whole  penal  law.  The  result  was,  that 
«K  long  the  death-penalty  was  abrogated  in  about  fifty  instaaoes.    Saeh  a. 
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triamph  was  ftmple  raward  for  the  jean  of  s&rere,  and  oft-times  hopel«u^ 
labors  of  Bomtlly,  MadntoA  and  Buxton,  in  ttus  humane  department  <^ 
legal  reformation. 

We  should  do  injusUoe  to  one  of  the  best  of  men  if  we  did  not  devota 
■t  least  a  paragraph  to  Mr.  Bnzroii.  He  entered  parliament  in  1818, 
Ha  was  then  extensively  known  for  his  writings  and  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Prison  Discipline,  to  which  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  public  atten- 
tion, had  been  turned  by  the  philantbropic  efforts  of  his  accomplished 
rister-in-Iaw,  Ei^land'a  "  Fem^e  Howard,"  the  late  Elizabeth  b'ry.  In 
OODJunotion  with  her,  and  Mr.  Joseph  John  Gumey,  her  brother,  he  had 
fmmdad  a  Prison  Discipline  Society,  which  was  exerting  a  healthful  infln- 
CBoe  in  reforming  the  scandalous  penitentiary  system  of  England.  For 
tbe  first  three  years  of  his  parliamentary  life,  Buxton  labored  almost  ez> 
elusively  for  the  improvement  of  the  penal  code.  His  speech  on  the 
forgery  laws,  delivered  in  1S21,  in  support  of  one  ofthe  bills  introduced  by 
Uaclntoafa,  was  replete  witb  useful  information,  and  t^xik  a  luminous  sur- 
rey of  the  whole  question  of  adequate  and  inadequate  penalties,  and  of 
the  philosophy  of  rewards  and  punishments.  As  the  coadjutor  of  Macin- 
tosh, and  the  suooessor  of  Wilberibrce,  Mr.  Buxton  has  written  his  name 
Ugh  on  the  roll  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

We  must  not  foiget  to  mention  in  this  connection,  that  about  this  time 
(we  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  date)  Mr.  Williams  brought  before  die 
House  of  Commons  the  subject  of  abuses  and  defects  in  the  equity  sys- 
tem, and  especially  in  its  administration  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  M>d 
procurad  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  ferret  them  out,  and  propose 
measures  for  their  correction. 

The  mention  of  this  gentleman's  name,  calls  up  the  recollection  of  an 
interesting  fact  in  the  recent  hirtoiy  of  the  English  bar.  The  counsel  in 
Queen  Caroline's  case  were  Messre.  Brougham,  I>ennian,  Williams,  Wildo 
and  Lushington.  For  the  active  and  detormined  part  they  totik  in  this 
owe,  in  hostility  to  the  royal  libertine  then  occupying  the  throne,  these 
distinguiahcd  lawyers,  during  his  reign,  were  excluded  from  that  share  of 
profesaiunal  honors  to  which  their  eminent  attainments  fairly  entitled 
them.  Their  heroic  defence  of  her  whom  he  hod  turned  out  of  doors,  that 
be  might  have  larger  acoommodntions  for  his  mistresses — her  whom  he 
had  hunted  through  Europe  with  infamous  charges,  that  he  might  divert 
Ae  public  attention  from  his  own  scandalous  infidelities — her  whom  ha 
had  resolved  to  "whistle  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind,  to  prey  ut  for- 
tune"— and  the  bold  hand  with  which  they  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  Carl- 
ton House,  during  the  trial,  and  exposed  the  harem  of  its  manter  to  the 
popular  gaze ; — these  were  offences  not  to  be  foi^otten  nor  forgiven,  and 
tiMrefore,  these  five  lawyers  were  the  victims  of  the  royal  displeasure 
wliile  George  IV.  lived.  But,  when  his  more  liberal  brother,  and  ofter- 
vards,  his  still  more  liberal  nieoe,  ascended  the  throne,  the  prosfTihed 
ooonsellors  of  "Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  murdered  Queen  of  England," 
WKn  r^sed  to  the  highest  stations  which  the  legal  profession  affords. 
Brougham  was  created  Lord  Chancellor,  Denmon  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Williams  an  Associate  Justice,  Lushington  was  made  a 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  Wilde,  after  filling  the  offices  of  At- 
toniey  Genera!  and  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  has  recently  been  made 
Chief  Justice  ofthe  Queen's  B^ch. 

Beturning  from  tbia  digreaaioD,  it  may  be  aUted,  that  ti»  year  18S8 
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ms  ta  era  int^csuse  c^  Law  B^onn.  Od  the  7(b  of  February  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Bbodobau  made  his  memorable  Bpeeoh,  in  the  Hoiue  of  Com- 
mona,  on  "The  Present  State  of  the  Law."  It  was  one  of  llie  ablest  ever 
delivered  in  Parliament  hy  this  extraordinary  man.  It  occupies  about  an 
hundred  pages  in  his  published  speeches,  and  is  a  monument  of  his  learn- 
ing, wisdom,  liberality  and  eloquence.  In  the  preface  to  this  speech,  the 
author  says  : — "  The  evils,  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  of  the  system 
of  civil  procedure  were  singled  out  as  the  principal  object  of  attadt,  die 
rather  because,  in  Mr.  Bentbam'e  writings,  the  other  braucfaes  of  the  mi^ty 
subject  had  been  more  copiously  handled,  and  because  it  seemed  mani- 
fest that  the  radical  improvement  of  the  remedies  admimstered  by  the 
courts  of  law  must  lead  to  the  universal  reformaticm  of  our  juri^mdence, 
while  it  afforded,  in  the  meanwhile,  substantial  benefits  to  the  community, 
and  won  over  new  converts  to  the  great  cause  of  law  reform."  With  the 
hand  of  a  master  he  exposed  the  manifold  abuses  that  then  existed  in  the 
administration  of  the  common  law  courts,  and  laid  bare  many  radical  de- 
fects in  the  system  itself,  suggesting  measures  for  the  removal  and  correc- 
tion of  each  class. 

His  speech  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  two  commis^ons,  one  of 
general  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  common  law,  and  the  other  of  in- 
quiry into  the  conditiou  of  die  law  of  real  property.  Upon  these  com- 
missions were  placed  twelve  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  kingdom,  among 
whom  are  the  well  known  names  of  Boeanquet,  Parke,  Campbell,  Pol- 
lock, Starkie,  Aldereon  and  Stephen.  From  Uieir  labors  have  proceeded 
most  of  the  important  changes  that  have  since  been  made  in  the  civil  ju- 
risprudence of  England.  Of  the  extent  to  which  they  have  followed  the 
path  traced  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  speech  we  have  mentioned,  we  have 
the  evidence  in  a  note  to  it,  where  he  states,  that,  at  the  time  of  writing 
(1S39-40)  of  about  sixty  capital  defects  pointed  out  in  the  speech,  about 
nfty-five  had  then  been  removed  in  whole,  or  in  by  much  the  greater  part. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  yfeara  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech,  the  subjeot 
of  a  thorough  reform  of  the  criminal  law  and  its  oodiiicatdon,  was  rdbmd  . 
to  another  commission  of  able  lawyers,  tunong  whom  we  find  the  ^miliar 
names  of  Starkie,  Amos  and  Wightman.  From  their  services  have  main- 
ly flowed  the  numerous  improvements  in  the  penal  code  during  the  last 
6leen  years. 

The  various  reports  of  these  three  commissions,  made  from  time  to 
time,  have  displayed  great  learning  and  abOity,  and  have  not  only  pro- 
duced radical  changes  in  the  English  law,  but  they  have  been  profitably 
studied  and  freely  quoted  by  revisers,  codifiers  and  commentators  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  labors  of  these  commissions,  and  of  tlie  present  state  of  lav  re- 
form in  England,  as  well  as  in  our  own  oountry,  we  may  speak  in  a  future 
number  of  the  I>emocratia  Review ;  wlule  we  now  conclude  by  quoting 
the  eloquent  peroration  of  Mr.  Brou^iam's  speech  of  1628.  Addressing 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  : — "You  have  the  power  of  sending  your 
name  down  through  all  times,  illustrated  by  deeds  of  higher  fame,  and 
more  useful  import,  than  were  ever  done  within  these  walls.  You  saw 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age — conqueror  of  Italy — humbler  of  Ger- 
many— terror  of  the  North — saw  faim  account  all  his  matdilesa  viotories 
poor,  compared  with  the  triumph  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  win— saw 
Dim  oont«mn  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  while,  in  de8[Hte  of  her,  he  oould 
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pnmouttce  hia  memorable  boast,  '  I  shall  go  down  to  poeteritj  with  dto 
code  in  my  hand !'  You  have  vanquished  him  in  the  field  ;  strive  now  to 
rival,  him  in  the  sacred  arts  of  peace.  Outstrip  him  as  a  lawgiver,  whom 
in  arms  you  overcame.  Then  the  lustre  of  the  Regency  will  be  eclipsed 
by  the  more  solid  and  enduring  splendor  of  the  Reign.  The  praise 
which  false  courtiers  feigned  for  our  Edwards  and  Harrys,  the  Justioians 
of  their  day,  will  be  the  just  tribute  of  the  wise  and  the  good  to  that 
monarch  under  whose  sway  so  mighty  an  undertaking  ahall  be  aocom- 
piished.  Of  a  truth,  the  holders  of  sceptres  are  most  chiefly  to  be  envied, 
for  that  they  bestow  the  power  of  thus  conquering,  and  ruling  thus.  U 
was  the  boast  of  Augustus — it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  the  per- 
fidies of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  found  liome  of  bricit,  and  lefk 
it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  tba 
[weaeut  reign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  soto- 
teign'a  boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and 
left  it  cheap ;  found  it  a  sealed  book — left  it  a  living  letter  ;  found  it  the 
patrimony  of  the  rich — left  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the 
two-edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression — left  it  the  st^ff  of  honesty  and 
the  shield  of  innoceuce  !  To  me,  much  reflecting  on  these  things,  it  has 
always  seemed  a  worthier  honor  to  be  the  instrument  of  making  you  be- 
stir yourselves  in  this  high  matter,  than  to  enjoy  all  that  office  can  bestow 
—-office,  of  which  the  patronage  would  be  an  irksomo  inoumbnmce ;  the 
emoluments  superfluous  to  one  content  with  the  rest  of  his  industrious 
fellow  citizens,  that  his  own  hands  minister  to  his  wants  :  and  as  for  the 
power  supposed  to  follow  it — I  have  lived  near  half  a  century,  and  I  hav« 
leanied  that  power  and  place  may  be  aevered.  But  one  power  I  do  prize; 
liiat  of  being  the  advocate  of  my  countrymen  here,  and  their  fellow- 
laborer  else^^ere,  in  those  things  which  concern  the  best  interests  of  mao- 
kmd.  That  power,  I  know  full  well,  no  government  can  give — no  change 
take  away ! 


SHELIEI  AND  TENNYSON. 

Fkw  poeta  have  been  able  to  aiAievo  popularity  and  fame  among  all 
classes  of  men ;  and  of  the  few  that  have  been  successful  in  winning  uni' 
veraal  praise,  there  are  none  who  do  not  owe  their  success  more  to  as- 
aiduous  cultivation  of  popular  taste  and  watchful  list«nings  to  public  do- 
^ons,  thaa  to  native  genius  or  to  the  smiles  of  fortune.  Those  oraolea 
to  wliom  a  world  unanimously  appeals,  whom  it  styles  models  and  exem- 
plars, standards  of  taste,  and  criterions  of  excellence ;  arrived  at  their 
preeminence  only  by  the  most  severe  stru^les  with  native  deficienoiea, 
and  the  most  sacnficing  self-denials.  Such  saoritices  and  struggles,  though 
necessary  conditions  of  the  highest  and  most  universal  fame,  are  inexpres- 
sibly irksome  to  a  proud  and  sensitive  mind,  and  are  generally  avoided 
where  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  ideal  oonoepti<»is,  and  win  a  name  among 
men,  without  them.  The  mass  of  writers  and  poets  have  so  acted ;  and 
each  one,  secure  in  the  admiration  of  a  greater  or  leas  body  of  adherently 
has  pursued  his  chosen  way,  cultivating  his  own  peculiar  tastes,  aod  re- 
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ugning  to  a  few  great  masters  the  painfully  acquired  Bceptre  of  univental 
oomRiand.  A  Crabbe  seeks  only  to  adorn  his  pages  ^ith  "  the  abort  a&d 
simple  annals  of  the  poor."  A  Byron  devotes  his  energiea  to  the  task  of 
unlulding  the  mysterious  chambers  of  a  diseased  and  defiant  soul,  A  Scott 
paints  goi^eoUB  pictures  of  heraldry  and  war.  A  Wordsworth  spends  a 
life-time  in  throwing  open  the  still  and  quiet  recesses  of  a  purely  medita~ 
tdve  intellect.  Campbell's  muse  is  action.  Coleridge's  is  repose.  And 
hence  each  of  these  great  poets  is  revered  by  a  separate  school  of  ad- 
mirers, large  in  proportion  to  their  taste  for  quiescMice,  or  movement,  or 
deep  and  tranquil  thought,  or  splendid  description,  or  morbid  contempla- 
tion, or  minute  and  aiiiiple  narration. 

Shelley,  inferior  in  poetical  power  to  none  of  these  we  have  mentioned, 
appealed  in  his  own  peculiar  strain  to  the  flner  and  more  subtle  sensibili- 
ties of  our  nature.  Ilis  whole  life  was  one  long  aspiration  for  love  and 
■ympathy,  and  his  writings  breathe  one  unvarying  note  of  affection  for  ■ 
human  excellence,  and  indignation  at  the  unrevenged  wrongs  BAisting  in 
society.  But  so  abstract  and  intangible  were  his  expressions,  and  so  far 
removed  from  the  grasp  of  the  popular  mind  were  his  plans  for  meliora- 
ting the  condition  of  humanity,  that  his  very  kindness  was  taken  for  in- 
difi'erence,  and  his  protestations  of  benevolence  were  construed  into  subtle 
designs  of  malice.  Ilis  life  and  his  writings  could  not  protect  him  from 
the  odium  that  necessarily  attached  to  a  suspected  arrogance  and  infidelity. 
The  persecutions  with  which  be  was  visited  at  home  are  well  known,  and 
have  Aroused  the  indignation  of  an  age  that  came  too  late  to  do  him  jus- 
tice. His  works,  wiUi  their  uncorrected  defects,  and  their  rare  and  eleva- 
ted beauties,  though  free  trom  much  of  thut  unpopularity  which  pressed 
upon  them  at  their  birth,  are  yet  too  obscure  and  imaginative  ever  to 
become  acceptable  to  the  great  public,  and  will  be  read  only  by  students 
of  the  divinest  of  arts — that  art  to  which  he  gave  his  prayers,  hia  enei^es, 
and  his  life. 

Though  Shelley's  poetry,  therefore,  is  read  by  few,  the  influence  which 
it  exerted,  and  still  continues  to  exert  on  succeeding  poets,  is  undeniably 
great.  No  one  ever  possessed  more  self-reliance,  or  juster  views  of  the' 
dignity  of  song  ;  and  his  example  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in  en- 
couraging poets  to  think  with  pride  of  their  vocation,  and  to  preserve  it 
in  its  proper  purity  and  excellence.  His  profound  and  sincere  sympathy 
with  humanity,  and  his  earnest  desires  to  restore  his  fellow  man  to  that 
eminence  of  goodness  from  which  he  had  lapsed,  have  come  to  be  righlly 
understood  and  zealously  adopted.  Nor  have  hk  errors  foiled  to  be  of  es- 
sential service  to  young  and  ambitious  writers.  An  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  effects  has  produced  the  conviction  that  the  world  cannot  be  bene- 
fited till  it  is  interested,  and  that  the  purest  priudplea,  the  loftiest  exhor- 
tations, and  the  most  sublime  lessons,  are  but  thrown  away  on  callous 
ears,  unless  thesympathiesof  that  great  audience  to  whom  the  poet  speaks, 
be  awakened,  their  confidence  fully  established,  and  the  avenues  to  their 
hearts  thoroughly  occupied.  We  believe  it  is  Byron  whosays,  "When  we 
hear  Shelley  talk  of  being  familiar  with  the  Alps  and  the  Glaciers,  and 
beaven  knows  what,  we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  knew  more  of  Fleet 
Btreet  aud  the  Strand."  And  a  distinguished  English  autlior,  who,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  profited  much  by' Shelley's  errors,  says— "With  his 
Prometheus  we  have  no  human  sympathies ;  and  the  grander  he  becomes, 
the  less  popular  we  find  bim.     Wnters  who  do  not  in  tbeoiy  know  tbeir 
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kind,  mfty  be  admired,  but  they  never  can  be  popular.  And  when  we 
hear  men  of  unquestionable  genius  complain  of  not  being  appreciated  by 
the  herd,  it  is  because  they  are  not  tJietDselves  shUled  in  the  feelings  of 
the  herd,  for  what  is  knowledge  of  mankind  but  the  knowledge  of  their 
feelings,  tlieir  humors,  their  caprices,  and  their  passions  ;  touch  these,  and 
you  eain  attention, — develope  these,  and  you  have  conquered  your  audi- 
ence. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  though  possessing  somewhat  more  of  humor  and  ' 
tetrlhlinen  than  Shelley,  would  have  committed  nearly  the  same  faults, 
had  he  not  been  restrained  by  their  melancholy  results,  too  obvious  to 
eecape  his  attention.  The  texture  of  his  mind  is  of  the  same  subtle  and 
imaginative  nature  with  that  of  the  author  of  Prometheus  and  Adonais. 
ffis  tendency  to  pursue  metapbysi(?al  abstractions  into  vagueness  and  ob- 
scurity, is  primarily  tbe  same  with  Shelley's,  and  could  only  have  been 
*  checked — for  that  it  is  not  subdued,  may  easily  be  seen  from  "The  Two 
Voices"  and  the  "  Palace  of  Art" — by  severe  discipline  and  self-denial. 
It  would  require  no  extraordinary  discrimination  to  judge  from  what 
model,  among  others,  be  has  deduced  his  principles  of  poetical  melody 
and  rhythm.  Hie  same  elements  of  vivid  imagination,  delicate  and 
ethereal  fancy,  graceful  personification,  reach  of  thought,  purity  and  nicety 
of  diction,  and  harmony  of  allusion,  which  claim  for  Tennyson  so  hieh  a 
rank  among  poets,  may  be  found  in  Shelley  in  equal  copiousness.  And 
the  reason  why  the  one  charms  the  wide  people  with  so  strong  a  spell, 
and  enters  so  readily  the  heart  of  every  one  who  cares  at  all  for  poetry  ; 
and  why  the  other  stands  almost  atone  and  neglected,  is  found  in  the  &ct 
that  Shelley  was  careless  of  gmning  access  to  the  sympathies  of  human 
nature,  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  mantle  of  poetio  abstractions,  wondered 
why  a  world  around  him  went  &mishirg  for  truA  ;  while  Tennyson,  no 
less  rapt  with  the  visions  of  the  lofty  heaven  of  song,  studies  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  better  tastes  of  a  nation  of  listeners,  and  feeling  tliat 
his  powers  cannot  elevate  hia  audience  wholly  to  his  own  level,  conde- 
scends a  little,  to  meet  them  on  a  broader  and  more  accessible  plain, 
which  it  is  his  especial  care  to  beautify  and  enrich. 

Still  the  peculiar  vein  of  metaphysical  speculation  whit^  Tennyson 
sharce  with  Shelley,  and  his  evident  love  for  indulging  it — an  indulgence 
that  would  run  beyond  bound  were  it  acceptable  to  his  audience— must 
prevent  liim  from  ever  becoming,  in  the  broadest  use  of  the  term,  a  popu- 
lar poet.  Unlike  Bums,  to  whom  he  is  superior  in  ima^nation  and  men- 
tal power,  he  would  never  be  appealed  to  as  a  national  favorite.  Unlike 
Cowper,  with  whom  it  would  be  unjust  to  compare  him,  if  we  reckon  ima- 
gination and  delicacy  of  sentiment  among  the  tjiief  requisites  of  poetry,  he 
would  never  be  regarded  by  the  mass  as  a  companion  and  a  friend  in  all 
seasons  and  places.  Those  who  look  for  storit*  even  in  poetry,  and  mea- 
sure  the  goodness  of  a  poem  by  the  intensity  of  its  dramatic  interest,  will 
read  "  Marmion"  and  slight  the  "  Princess."  By  the  fireside  Tennyson 
will  oflen  yield  to  Campbell ;  in  circulating  libraries  he  will  be  less  thumb- 
ed than  ftlontgomery  ;  «t  the  piano,  leas  sung  than  Haynes  Bayley ;  at 
the  festive  boud,  less  quoted  than  Moore.  Not  exclusively  a  subject  for 
the  still  researches  of  the  study,  he  is  a  fit  companion  in  those  hours  when 
we  wish  to  refresh  our  mental  faculties,  hebetated  by  long  intercourse 
with  the  world,  from  the  pure  and  living  wells  of  song ;  when  we  are  dia- 
posed  alike  to  enjoy  the  solemn  argum^it,  the  playfiil  and  half-eameat 
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discourse,  tfae  BVOKtic  yet  good-tempered  judgment,  the  mirthful  jest; 
at  such  timea,  whether  h^  the  glowing  fire,  or  in  the  dreamy  grove,  he 
apeaks  to  us  with  rare  and  strange  power,  and  makes  of  us  eager  and  de- 
voted disciples. 

Rightly  distrusting  tus  ability  to  master  at  onca  the  secrets  of  grandeur 
and  tenderness,  Tennyson  has  dioesn  his  province  in  the  latter.  1  do  not 
say  that  he  is  not  often  sublime,  but  t^t  he  does  not  aim  at  grasping  the 
thunderbolt  while  he  holds  the  key  to  the  chambers  of  the  zephyr.  Nor 
does  tiiis  argue  excessive  and  timid  humility,  or  real  want  of  power. 
Since  the  days  of  Homer,  do  poet  has  be«n  at  the  same  time  truly  sub- 
lime and  truly  tender.  Milton,  from  his  gmiid  and  unapproachable  seat, 
forbids  us  to  weep,  and  looks  with  silent  indilTureDce  on  human  sensibility. 
Ihe  Florentine  bard,  in  his  dark  grandeur,  is  mournful,  but  not  sympathe- 
lio,  Shidtspeare  approaches  near  perfection  on  cither  hand,  and  from  him, 
as  from  the  ancient  Greek,  we  durivo  our  models,  yet  we  perceive  that 
even  Sht^speare  would  have  tho  more  excelled  in  part  had  he  not  aimed 
at  all.  Aiid  if  the  consummation  of  the  lofty  with  the  tender  is  not  found 
here,  where  shall  wo  look  for  it,  or  how  can  lesser  mortals  hope  to  attain 
it  t  The  sublimity  of  Sliclley,  which  he  could  unquestionably  have  brought 
to  a  much  higher  grade  of  excellence  than  he  actually  did,  is  distorted  with 
wild  vagaries,  and  chaotic  images  \  and  those  passages  in  which  be  lavished 
Uia  deepest  a^ections  of  his  heart  upon  the  objects  of  his  love,  are  marred 
by  his  excessive  inclination  for  abstraction,  and  his  intense  uid  unsatisfied 
desire  to  express  the  unittttrabU.  There  are  depths  in  the  human  heart 
to  which  languwe  in  vain  strives  to  penetrate,  and  their  most  perfect  ex- 
positor ia  he  who  reveals  their  presence  by  lighting  up  the  surrounding 
obacuriljea.  And  thus  it  is,  that  by  careful  study  and  patient  attention  to 
popular  wants,  Tennyson  has  overcome  much  of  that  ditiitnce  which  lay 
between  the  world  and  himself — and  which  turned  the  earnest  and  disiit- 
terested  love  of  Shelley  back  upon  himself— and  has  learned  the  modes  of 
access  to  the  human  heut.  His  delicate  sympathy,  his  unaffected  desire 
to  interest,  liis  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautifiil,  arc  felt  and  recognized 
by  all  whose  minds  are  at  all  in  harmony  with  poetry,  or  are  not  pervert- 
ed by  a  &lse  taste.  Tennyson  is  emphatically  the  poet  of  tenderness 
and  sensibility ;  but  it  ia  owing  to  his  discrimination,  and  not  to  his  genius 
alone,  that  his  espressionB  of  love  ore  not  met  with  indifTetence,  or  mista- 
ken for  madness. 

Next  to  that  metaphysical  and  abstract  view  of  thought  which  forms  so 
marked  a  choracteristio  of  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  I  should  place  a  love  of 
harmony — a  power  over  the  resources  of  rhythm,  as  a  peculiar  distinction 
of  their  genius.  That  this  is  partly  spontaneous,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  it  b 
equally  clear  that  much  of  it  is  owing  ta  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  classic,  and  especially  the  Greek,  poets. 

Most  writers  of  poetry,  more  espetnally  the  inexperienced,  when  in- 
^ired  by  the  muse,  compose  hastily,  without  definite  syst^n,  and  without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  metre.  As  they  read  verse  by  the  ear,  so  they  write 
it,  and  ^e  chances  are  almost  infinite  agunst  their  accuracy.  The  natural 
affinity  of  the  sensea  for  harmony  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  mis- 
takes occurring  in  very  great  numbers,  or  of  very  obvious  magnitude; 
and  much  creditable  poetry  is  produced  in  this  way,  but  none  of  it  is 
marited  by  the  essentialB  of  immortality.  The  writer  who  aims  at  jwmo- 
nenee,  strives  iat  perfection.  AD  our  innmortal  authors,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  were  men  of  giant  labor,  and  composed  slowly ;  woridng  bj 
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the  esamples  <^  the  past,  improving  on  models  wMoh  In  their  tuni  had 
been  the  fruit  of  el&borate  toil  and  studr.  The  great  laws  of  beauty  are 
exacting,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them  is  requisite  to  that  suocets  at 
which  every  writer  should  aim.  TViumph  gained  without  this  knowledge 
is  neceRsarily  ephemeral.  And  although  poems,  that  are  hastily  written, 
and  disjointed,  and  marred  by  an  absence  of  harmony  here,  and  a  discon- 
nection of  thought  there,  may  be  published,  and  read,  and  admired,  they 
cannot  live.  Virgil  and  Horace  complained  that  rival  poets  composed  ten 
times  fester  than  they,  but  somehow  the  world  has  given  those  ikst  geniuses 
the  go-by.  An  author  who  eiipects  posterity  to  r^  him,  has  no  right  to 
presume  upon  his  own  fiicility.  Tlie  speed  of  the  age  is  requisite  in  the 
pen  that  writes  pamphlets,  or  editorials,  or  certain  kinds  of  criticism  ;  but 
tor  the  sake  of  literature,  let  us  not  see  it  in  poems  or  histories.  He  is  a 
wise  writer  of  poetry  who  ponders  long  and  deeply  on  the  stately  and 
pure  models  of  the  Greeks,  the  massive  spedm^s  of  Roman  art,  and 
the  unyielding  structures  built  by  early  English  strength ;  who  makes  the 
laws  of  harmony  familiar  knowledge — who  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
smooth  and  solemn  flow  of  blank  verse,  and  the  involved  torrent  of  the 
choral  ode.  If  each  verse  is  perfect,  there  will  be  no  flaw  in  the  entire 
work.  The  genius  that  constructs  without  art,  is  but  an  imperiect  exposi- 
tor of  itself. 

Shelley's  command  of  melody  waa  great,  and  his  intimacy  with  classic 
beauty  wonderful,  l^e  Grecian  dramatists  were  his  especial  delight,  and 
his  admiration  of  their  exquisite  taste  and  severe  simplicity  was  carried 
almost  to  idolatry.  His  Prometheus  seems  almost  the  work  of  jGschylus 
himself,  and  the  Cenci  is  as  perfect  a  model  of  composition  as  the  Antigone, 
and  as  unfit  for  representation  qp  the  English  stage.  In  many  of  his  com- 
positions he  was  hasty,  and  his  sudden  and  early  death  prevented  him 
irom  revising  what  he  could  not  but  have  recognized  as  unfinished  and 
crude.  But  where  he  has  displayed  his  strength,  the  flow  of  his  melody 
is  surpassed  by  nothing  in  the  English  language.  The  perusal  of  "Alas- 
tor"  or  "  Adonais"  affects  us  like  the  solemn  chanting  of  some  mysterious 
anthem,  filling  us  with  lofty  but  indefinable  conceptions,  hcnildering  us  in 
a  maze  of  reverberating  echoes.  Such  music  is  a  lit  companion  to  those 
abstract  thoughts  which,  flowing  in  vivid  profusion  from  the  poet,  elude 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind  but  the  imagination.  Judgment  alone  might 
a.1  well  sit  on  a  conception  of  Mozart  as  of  Shelley.  To  translate  either 
into  prose  would  be  impossible. 

In  excellence  of  metrical  construction  imd  use  of  melody,  Tennyson  is 
not  at  all  inferior  to  Shelley,  and  his  power  of  entrancing  the  ear  is  often 
much  enhanced  by  the  accommodation  of  his  thoughts  to  the  popular 
tattc.  Thus,  while  "(Enonc"  and  portions  of  "  In  Memoriam"  are  aa 
melodious  and  as  abstract  as  "Alastor;"  "Mariana"  and  the  "Miller's 
Daughter"  are  to  the  latter  what  "  Sweet  Home"  is  to  the  "  Creation." 
And  with  so  much  cnre  and  thou^t  and  deliberation  has  Tennyson  claba- 
rat<vl  his  productions,  that  there  can  be  found  among  them  fewer  'f^P^'- 
fections  of  rhythm  and  style  than  in  those  of  any  other  English  poet.  Thai 
this  by  itself  is  not  necessarily  an  all-important  feature,  is  evident  from 
tie  fiict  that  many  of  the  imitators  of  Pope,  who,  if  they  had  lived  before 
the  Dunciad,  might  have  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  obtain  a  place  in 
its  embalming  pages,  composed  rhymes  of  undeniable  smoothness,  and 
not  without  a  semblance  of  muaical  flow ;  still  when  joined,  as  in  this 
«M,  with  genius  and  high  poetical  inspiration,  it  must  be  recognized  >■  a 
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powerful  element  of  enduring  success.  It  ia  a  matter  of  praise  to  amy  poet 
of  the  preaent  daj,  tliat  he  carefully  attends  to  the  lawa  of  metrical  ooo- 
str^ion,  and  strives  after  tjeet  in  language  as  well  aa  in  thought ;  sinoe 
by  a  large  and  brilliant  and  influential  aohool  of  poets,  they  have  been,  in 
late  years,  bo  much  disregarded. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  verse  of  Shelley,  I 
shall  meet  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  task  of  elucidating  my  ideas  of 
,  Tennyson.  The  finest  passages  of  the  former  are  precisely  those  which, 
in  a  disconnected  form,  would  give  the  least  satis&ction  to  the  general 
reader,  both  on  account  of  their  abstractedness  and  the  intimate  relations  of 
thought  they  maintain  with  the  context.  We  shall  confiue  ourselves  to  ft 
«ngle  example — narrative — and  affording  a  beautiful  instance  of  sound  har- 
monizing Willi  sense.     It  is  from  "  Alastor." 

" Bveiiing  came  on. 

The  beams  of  lUDset  huog  their  rainbow  fauM 

High  'mid  th*  Bhiftiog  domes  of  sheeted  spray. 

That  canopied  his  path  o'er  the  waste  deep ; 

Twilight,  ascendiDg  slowlj  from  the  east, 

EntwiDed  in  daBkier  wreaths  her  braided  locks 

O'er  the  fair  front  and  rsdiant  eyes  of  day  ; 

Night  followed,  clad  with  stars.    On  every  side 

More  horribly  the  mnlCitudiaous  strearaa 

Of  ocean's  mouDtainons  waste  to  matual  war 

Itudi'd  in  dari  tumult  thvndenng,  as  to  raock 

The  calm  and  spangled  sky.     The  little  boat 

Still  fled  before  the  storm ;  still  fled  like  foam 

Down  the  ate^  cataract  of  a  wintry  Tvotr: 

Now  pausing  on  tht  edge  of  the  riven  tcave. 

Now  leaving  far  behlnathe  butaling  mass 

That  fell,  conrnlsing  ocean.     Safely  fled — 

As  if  that  &ail  and  wasted  human  form 

Had  been  ao  elomeatal  god- 

At  midoight 

The  mooD  arose ;  and  lo !  the  ethereal  cliffs 

Of  CancBsuSi  whose  icj  summits  shone 

Among  the  stars  like  sunlight,  and  around 

WhosB  carsmed  base  the  whirlpools  and  the  warea 

Bursting  and  eddying  irreHitihly, 

Rags  and  resound  for  ever. — Who  shall  saTe  T 

The  boat  Hed  on — the  boiling  torrent  drove — 

The  crags  closed  round  with  black  and  jagged  arms. 

The  shattered  mountain  overhung  the  sea, 

And  faster  still,  bejond  all  human  speed. 

Suspended  on  the  sweep  of  the  smooth  wave. 

The  Httle  boat  vras  driven." 
From  the  early  and  bitterly  atoned  errors  of  Shelley's  life,  and  his  sub- 
sequent trials,  Tennyson  has  been  happily  exempt ;  nor  has  he  shared 
those  torturing  speculations  and  wild  scepticisms — whose  full  terror  no 
one  knows  who  has  not  experienced  them — with  the  author  of  that  most 
melancholy  of  all  youthful  follies.  Queen  Mab,  Over  the  career  of  Shel- 
ley we  hang  with  mingled  reverence  and  sorrow,  venerating  his  geniua, 
and  lamenting  his  mournful  lapses  from  the  true  faith,  not  without  hope- 
fulness that  his  deep  and  sincere  love  for  goodness  was  acceptable  to  Him 
who  sees  not  as  man  sees ;  on  the  upward  and  brightening  path  of  Tenny- 
son we  look  only  exultingly,  recognizing  the  progress  of  a  great — and  k 
Ouistian — ^poet.  B. 
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UlUSIOIfS  OF  A  TOURIST : 

vsma  RKMiNiBCKHCBS  OF  A  Tiarr  to  tux  orbat  baiht  Bernard. 

InWMTHI  TRKMCH  OF  TOPFTOl.] 

Wb  were  seated,  in  company  with  the  prior,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, with  our  feet  against  the  fire.  The  good  ecclesiastic,  after  niauy 
narratives  elicited  bf  our  inquiries,  observed  :  "  Moreover,  gentlemen,  our 
Saint  Bernard  b  rather  celebrated,  th^i  well  known."  "  And  I  can  tell 
you  the  reason,  father,"  interrupted  a  stout  gentleman,  who,  seated  on  the 
ri^t  hand  side  of  the  hearth,  had  not  yet  shared  the  conversation  ;  "  it  ia 
not  well  known,  because  it  has  been  so  ofl^n  misrepresented.  It  is  with 
your  fcraous  mountain  as  with  so  many  authors  of  the  present  day,  who 
are  also  celebrated,  and  whom  we,  the  public,  know  through  the  medium 
of  newspapers,  biographies  and  engravings ;  the  newspapers  indulge  in 
romance,  the  biographies  in  falsdiood,  the  portraits  iu  flattery  ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  concern  is  as  false  as  an  epitaph !" 

The  gentleman  ceased ;  but  1,  who  consider  myself  one  of  the  publio 
also,  and  have,  as  such,  my  own  ideas  and  convictions — I  felt  somewhat 
nettled  by  the  confident  abruptness  with  which  his  opinion  was  uttered : 
"Allow  me,"  said  I,^ — -"epitaphs" —  But  he  did  not  permit  me  to  conclude 
the  sentence.  "  Epitaphs  1  would  you  really  undertake  to  defend  themf 
llien  I  would  send  you  to  walk  (I  started,  and  my  countenance  must,  1  am 
certain,  have  displayed  some  marks  of  indignation)  for  an  hour  only  in 
the  oemet^y  of  Pere-La  Chaise.  You  will  hard^  deny,  sir,  that  there  are 
some  devUs  sleeping  there  beneath  the  turf.  Well !  the  epitaphs  speak 
only  of  angels." 

"  Possibly,"  said  I,  "but  we  may  suppose  that  the  survivors,  in  the  ex- 
cess of  their  grief" — ^he  interrupted  me  again — "You  are  youifg,  sir; 
very  young.  You  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  never  grief,  but  always 
pride,  vanity  or  joy,  that  dictates  these  falsehoods  and  pays  for  their  per- 
petration." I  replied,  "  Vanity,  perhaps ;  but  joy,  sir,  joy  in  connexion 
with  a  cemetery — with  a  tomb !"  "  Joy,  sir,  or  gratification  if  you  like  it 
better;  that  solid,  actual  gratification,  which  results  from  a  rich  inherit- 
ance. By  a  natural  sentiment,  possessing,  however,  nothing  in  common 
with  grief,  we  wish  to  acknowledge,  in  some  manner,  the  benefit  which  we 
receive,  and  the  epitaph  is  selected  for  that  purpose.  Of  all  means,  this  is 
the  most  convenient,  the  least  expensive,  and  hence,  the  most  ancient. 
Grave,  grave,  then,  sculptor;  proclaim  tiie  virtues;  proceed;  discharge 
the  tribute — of  what,  gentlemen,  unless  it  be  of  our  gratitude  to  t£s 
deceased,  our  perfect  and  entire  satis&ction,  our  gratification,  the 
mrmer  and  more  lively,  because  for  the  present  we  are  not  allowed 
to  dispel  it?" 

"There  are  monsters,"  replied  I,  "who  are  thus  constituted,  but" — 
"  Recall  the  word,  young  man,  and  reserve  it  for  more  odious  subjects. 
Hut  which  io  a  misery  inherent  in  humanity,  cannot  justly  be  called  mon- 
Mtous.     1  speak  of  every  day  facta ;  of  se&shness  rather  odious  than  un- 
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nataral ;  of  hjpooriay,  vbich  bjipocrites  regard  as  decent  and  becommg.  I 
meak  of  deeds  that  might  be  committed  by  monsters  such  as  you  and  I, 
K>t  example.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  these  same  monsters,  if  they  re- 
adly  feel  the  alllictJon  they  profess,  have  nothing  to  do  with  tombs  and 
epitaphs.  Grief  furnishes  its  own  aliment ;  it  is  timid,  fearful,  retiring  ; 
even  the  external  symbols  of  mourning  which  conventual  usages  require, 
are  unpleasant,  beoause  they  attract  observation.  Grief  deplores  the  de-  _ 
parted  one  in  his  entirety,  excusing  his  fiiults,  cherishing  the  memory  of 
his  virtues,  and  rendering  them  the  homage  of  heartfelt  sighs  and  secret 
tears.  Grie^  sir — deep,  true  grief — far  from  courting  notice,  is  only  ob- 
•erred  when  token  by  surprise ;  and  if,  conscious  that  1  were  on  ungratefiil 
■on,  I  wished  to  be  thought  an  affectionate  one,  1  should,  above  all  tluDga, 
guud  agiunst  placing  a  marble  tablet  on  my  mother's  tomb." 

I  was  niuch  displeased  with  the  speaker,  and  somewhat,  also,  with  the 
prior,  who  seemed  Co  coincide  in  an  opinion  expressed,  aa  it  seemed  to  me, 
with  sad  severity,  and  substantially  false  and  paradoxical.  In  order  to 
keep  from  openly  contradicting  him,  and  being  desirous  of  changing  the 
current  of  conversation,  I  s^d,  "  let  the  epitaphs  go,  gentlemen,  but  let  us 
talk  of  descriptions,  biographies,  portraits  of  authors. ' 

"  ]  think  of  them  as  of  epitaphs ;  and  by  this  1  don*t  mean  to  say  that 
I  place  no  faith  whatever  in  tliem.  Listen,  then :  these  devils  of  Pere- 
I^  Chaise  may  at  least  have  been  good  devils ;  certainly  they  were  not 
without  qualities,  and  perhaps  the  epitaph  is  as  culpable  ia  omitting  the 
virtues  they  possessed,  as  in  ascribing  to  them  those  which  they  never  had. 
In  the  some  manner,  these  portraits  of  our  eminent  men  are  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  ;  but  the  picture  ii  rendered  as  false  by  the 
beauty  which  ia  represented,  as  by  the  actual  truth  which  is  omitted.  It 
is  not  the  face  of  a  man,  but  the  visage  of  a  God,  with  which  they  present 
us.  It  is  not,  as  formerly,  that  iuaiguificant  head  of  fenelon,  buried  in  a 
wig,  but  a  magnificent  mask,  dressed  up  and  set  off  for  the  public  and  for 
posterity.  Formerly  the  public  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  discovering,  in 
the  insignificant  exterior,  the  soul  which  the  autllor  hod  revealed  in  his 
writings',  but  now,  the  public  have  to  search,  in  an  author's  works,  for  the 
inspiration,  the  originality,  the  depth,  the  humanity,  inscri1>ed  on  his  visage. 
Spitaph !  sir;  on  all  these  lithographic  masks,  whether  engraved  or 
painted,  1  read,  inscribed  in  large  letters,  '  Behold  the  greatest  of  poets !' 
'Behold  the  great  master  of  lyric  verse  !'  This  brow  is  wom  by  medita- 
tion ;  this  wasted  away  by  profound  thought ;  that  swelling  with  genius. 
Epitaph,  sir  ;  all  is  epitaph.  But  to  return  to  the  great  ^nt  Bernard. 
At  this  moment  a  bustle  was  heard  below,  near  the  entrance,  and  the 
barking  of  the  dogs  overpowered  our  stout  gentleman's  voice.  "  Some 
new  comers,"  said  the  prior,  as  he  left  us  to  receive  them.  We  remained 
alone,  the  stout  gentleman  and  I,  each  forming  his  conjectures  as  to  what 
was  passing  below,  without  thinking  any  longer  of  epitaphs.  At  the  end 
of  a  few  moments,  a  gentleman  entered  the  ball,  litis  gentleman  was  a 
tourist,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  well  dressed,  and  very  communicative, 
"  1  salute  you,  gentlemen."  lie  took  a  chair,  and  we  moved  our  seats  ao 
as  to  accommodate  him.  "  Excuse  me,  but  the  tire  is  pleasant,  after  get- 
ting out  of  an  avalanche." 

"  An  avalanche  !"  said  the  atout  geDtlemao.  "  At  this  aoaaon  1"  added 
I.  "  Yes,  and  a  fine  one  too,  I  tell  you ;  a  quarter  of  a  league,  at  least." 
I  could  not  underetAud  this  gentleman's  avalam^e.    It  was,  in  fact,  the 
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Old  of  July,  a  seasofi  at  w\dA  the  surrouDding  heigbta  are  entirely  free 
from  SDOTS,  and  when,  consequently,  the  snow  that  is  not  there,  cannot 
precipitate  itself  in  the  form  of  an  avalanche.  Being  desirous  to  avoid 
«»itnidiction,  I  merely  requested  this  gentleman  to  tell  us  his  ad- 
venture. 

"  Willingly,"  said  he.  "  W&had  left  the  cantine  at  six  o'clock.  (The 
oantiiie  is  on  the  side  of  the  Valoia,  the  last  inhabited  house  that  is  met 
with  before  reaching  the  Convent.)  There  was  a  party  about  fifteen  paoea 
in  advance  of  me  ;  they  are  now  entering.  Two  gentlemen,  a  young  girl, 
heautilul  indeed,  but  consumptive.  They  were  taking  her  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Italy.  One  of  the  two  men  is  her  father ;  the  other,  her  be- 
trothed, is  a  t^l,  quiet  hobbardehor,  with  about  as  much  excitability  as  a 
statue.     Ttiese  Swiss  are  ail  so.     Arrived  on  the  avalanche" — 

I  here  endeavored  to  interpose.  "  Permit  me,  sir — it  is  generally  the 
avalanche  that  arrives  on  you/'  "  Wait  a  moment.  Arrived  on  the  ava- 
luiche,  I  saw  that  the  young  lady's  mule  had  sunk  up  to  the  saddle-girths, 
and  could  not  be  extricated  by  the  guide,  who  knew  nothing  about  man- 
aging the  animal.  I  then  approached,  and  pushing  the  rustic  aside,  took 
the  bridle,  and  led  the  mule  along.  Ah  1  yon  should  have  seen  rae.  But 
the  young  lady  became  alarmed,  the  &ther  grew  angry,  the  lover  ex- 
claimed, the  mule  was  restive,  and  the  guide  interfered  to  prevent  me  from 
urging  on  the  animal  by  blows.  '  Take  your  mule,  then,  said  1,  throwing 
him  the  bridle.  He  missed  it ;  I  boxed  his  ears  ;  the  animal  fell,  and  the 
young  lady  rolled  into  the  depths  of  the  avalandie."  "  But  allow  me,"  I 
again  interrupted ;  "  it  is  generally  the  avalanche  that  rollB  on  the  young 
lady."  "Wait  a  moment.  Her  two  cowardly  protectors  began  to  vocife- 
rate, the  guide  swore,  and  the  young  lady  screamed  for  assistance.  I 
wished,  then,  her  troublesome  companions  at  the  devil ;  and  seeing  neither 
monk  nor  Aogs  at  hand,  I  darted  into  the  avalanche,  came  right  upon  the 
young  lady,  and  brought  her  back  safe  and  sound  on  the  pathway.  Such 
IB  my  story,"  soli  our  tourist,  in  conclusion.  "  This  avalanche  has  given 
me  a  cold.  Good  night,  gentlemen.  I  muat  take  something  warm  to 
drink,  and  go  to  bed."  Thereon  he  retired,  without  allowing  us  time  to 
correct  the  singularly  erroneous  idea  which  he  had  conceived  of  an 
avaloDche. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  avalanche  is  a  ball  of  snow,  which,  detaching 
itself  from  t^  heights,  and  increasing  its  volume  by  the  snow  whidi  it 
accumulates  on  its  route,  soon  becomes  a  formidable  mass,  and,  in  its  pre- 
dpitons  fall,  breaks  down,  overturns  and  crushes  whatever  it  encounters. 
Accidental  circumstances  may  produce  an  avalanche  in  any  place  where 
the  snow  rests  on  steep  declivities  ;  but  they  generally  oocur  in  the  same 
channels  and  at  the  same  places  every  year,  owing  to  the  operation  of  fa- 
vorable and  continuous  circumstances  which  determine  their  path  in  that 
direction.  When  travelling  on  the  Alps  in  the  middle  of  summer,  these 
cJunnels  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  vast  declivities,  entirely  destitute 
of  trees  or  nx^s,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  accumulated  the  earthy  debrit, 
which,  when  at  length  united  and  conglomerated,  vegetation  reclaims  and 
recovers.  In  the  high  valleys,  where  the  heat  is  of  short  duration,  the 
snows  which  during  the  winter  have  accumulated  in  the  channels,  not 
having  time  to  melt,  remain  there  permanently  ;  and  these  remnants  of 
the  r^  avalanche  receive  that  appellation  among  the  country  people. 
HoDoe  the  mistake  of  our  tourist,  who,  visiting  these  valleys  for  tlie  first 
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time,  hia  bnwn  fUled  with  impreasiona  from  his  guide  book,  had  thoroughly 
OODvinoed  himself  that  he  had  had  a  glorious  reDcounter  with  this  dreadfiil 
scoui^e  of  the  upper  Alps, 

I  should  have  endeavored  to  disabuse  him  of  this  idea,  had  he  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  although  it  is  a  disagreeable  and  thankless  task 
to  disabuse  a  man  when  he  firmly  believes  in  anything  that  flatters  his 
self  love.  When  my  cousin  Ernest  was  about  to  fight  a  duel,  we,  honest 
witnesses  and  good  relatives,  loaded  the  pistols  with  powder ;  his  ad- 
versary fired ;  he  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air ;  we  then  went  to  breait- 
faat,  and  the  wounded  honor  of  the  challenger  was  satisfied.  But  cousin 
Ernest,  when  he  tells  the  story,  pretends  tliat  the  ball  grazed  his  ear,  and 
imitates  the  whizzing  sound  of  the  projectile  ;  my  aunt  Sarah  shudders,  the 
whole  company  shudder,  and  we,  honest  witnesses  and  good  relatives,  are 
constrained  to  shudder  with  them.  Should  we  shudder,  were  it  not  that 
it  is  a  disagreeable  and  thankless  task  to  disabuse  our  cousin? 

The  tourist  had  just  left  us,  when  two  gentlemen,  whom  I  supposed  to 
be  the  father  and  the  lover,  entered  the  hall.  These  gentlemen  seated 
themselves  at  table,  and  commenced  their  supper  in  good  earnest  Their 
appetite  shocked,  and  their  apathy  displeased  me.  The  old  gentleman 
seemed  to  me  in  too  tranquil  a  state  of  mind  for  a  father,  whose  daughter, 
already  consumptive,  had  just  spent  half  an  hour  in  the  snow ;  and  as  for 
the  lover,  I  felt  enraged  at  everf  mouthful  he  took,  regarding  it  as  an  out- 
rage to  suffering  and  unfortunate  beauty.  I  remember  that,  following  the 
tourist's  example,  I  drew  inferences,  from  my  observations,  little  favorable 
to  Swiss  sentimentality. 

While  occupied  in  forming  these  inferences,  a  servant  entered  the  hall, 
bearing  &  cup  of  tea  on  a  tray,  and  the  young  lady  followed  immediately 
after.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  her  father  rise  from  his  seat,  and  press  a  k iaa 
on  her  forehead,  as  an  evidence  of  the  joy  he  felt  in  seeing  that  she  had 
recovered  so  quiddy ;  while  her  brute  of  a  lover,  instead  of  going  into 
ecstacies,  or  bursting  forth  in  strong  expressions  of  lirely  happiness  and 
tender  joy,  continued  his  meal,  observing,  in  the  calmest  and  most  com- 
mon-place accent,  "  Louisa,  sit  down  there,  and  take  your  tea  while  it  is 
warm."  Certes,  this  was  not  the  passionate  fondness  of  Sunt  Preux,  ad- 
dressing Julie,  and  the  tranquil  familiarity  of  his  manner  bad,  with  nie, 
the  effect  of  a  profanation. 

The  young  lady  was,  in  fact,  very  pretty,  and  the  danger  from  which 
ahe  had  just  escaped,  enhanced  in  my  eyes  the  regularity  of  her  features 
and  the  beauty  of  her  countenance.  I  failed,  however,  to  observe  the 
modest  embarrassment  that  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  betrothed 
young  girl,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  two  gentlemen  ;  nor  did  I  discover  that 
air  of  touching  melancholy  that  we  expect  in  a  frail  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion. But  what  still  more  disconcerted  me,  was  to  surprise  on  her  coun- 
tenance, in  which  I  sought  for  dejection  and  sorrow,  the  visible  signs  of  a 
suppressed  laugh,  that  our  presence  could  hardly  restrain.  'I'his  laugh 
oommunicated  it^lf  first  to  her  lover,  then  to  her  father,  who,  being  no 
longer  able  to  constrain  his  mirth,  turned  towards  us,  saying,  "'Pardon 
me,  gentlemen ;  this  must  appear  to  you  very  much  out  of  place,  but  it  is 
irresistible;  excuse  us."  The  whole  three  being  thus  freed  from  re- 
straint, burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  while  we  looked  at  them,  lost  in  the 
most  serious  astonishment. 

I  judged  it  advisable  to  withdraw,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  re- 
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gretting  at  the  same  time  to  have  given  mjself  any  concern  in  behalf  fjS 
people  who  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  themselves,  when  tiie  father,  ad- 
oressing  himself  to  me,  said,  "I  must  let  you,  sir,  into  the  eecret  of  our 
hilarity,  which  you  must  consider  very  strange.  The  subject  is  ■ 
gentleman"-^ 

"  The  gentleman  who  was  here  just  now  ^"  "  Pre<Msely."  The  most 
obliging,  but  at  tJie  same  time  the  most  dangerous  person  in  the  world. 
We  had  never  seen  him,  when  it  seems  he  suddenly  took  it  into  his  head 
that  we  were  exposed  to  great  danger  from  an  avalanche.  From  pure  hu- 
manity, then,  and  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  he  pushed  awav 
our  guide,  beat  our  mule,  and  threw  my  daughter  into  the  ravine. 
Here  bursts  of  laughter  interrupted  the  recital.  In  fact,  just  in  propor- 
tion OS  the  former  alarm  had  been  Serious,  the  <urcumstanccB  now  pre- 
sented themselves  under  their  comic  aspect,  to  the  imagination  of  the  three 
travellers,  uid  excited  in  their  minds  those  emotions  of  gayety  which  1 
had  witnessed,  and  in  which  I  now  participated.  I  capped  the  climax  by 
informing  them,  that  in  the  tourist  s  imagination,  the  young  lady  p^eed 
for  a  consumptive,  and  her  brother  for  a  lover,  whom  he  mentally  re- 
proached with  a  strange  degree  of  prosiuo  coldness. 

llie  stout  gentleman,  still  seated  by  the  fire,  had  listened  to  the  con- 
versation without  sharing  either  the  dialogue  or  the  laushter,  At  last, 
rising  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  retjre  to  bis  room,  "  A  fool,"  said  he,  "  and 
you  may  be  sure  one  of  my  oountrymen  ;  no  other  could  combine,  in  so 
happy  a  d^ree,  rashness  and  gravity,  presumption  and  ignorance ;  no 
one  else,  rather  than  doubt  the  correctness  of  his  own  judgment,  would 
throw  into  what  he  takes  for  an  avalandie,  a  blooming  girl,  whom  he 
takes  for  a  consumptive.  Good  evening,  gentlemen."  Our  stout  friend 
took  a  light,  and  withdrew,  and  we  soon  followed  his  example. 

The  bed-rooms  reserved  for  travellers,  at  the  Convent  of  Saint  Bernard, 
are  little  cells,  separat«d  from  each  other  by  a  wooden  partition.  When 
I  had  extinguished  my  candle,  J  perceived  a  light,  which  fell  on  my  bed, 
through  the  chinks  of  the  partition.  It  is  rarely,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  a  very  indiscreet,  but  very  lively  curiosity  does  not  impel  you  to  ap- 
proach your  eye  to  the  chink  which  seems  to  be  the  largest.  At  least, 
this  is  what  I  did  not  fail  to  do,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  care- 
ful precautions,  lest  the  slight^t  noise  should  betray  my  indiscretion.  I 
then  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  and  with  some  disappointment  also,  our 
tourist  sitting  on  his  bed,  bis  bead  and  chest-  warmly  wrapped  up,  and 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  task  of  composition. 
Beside  his  bed,  I  observed  a  steaming  teakettle  and  a  flask  of  cherry 
brandy.  From  time  to  time  he  ceased  writing,  in  order  to  revise  and  cor- 
rect his  manuscript,  while  every  shade  and  variety  of  satisfaction  passed 
over  his  countenance,  from  the  simple  smile  of  contentment  to  the  serious 
gaze  of  the  most  boundless  admiration.  At  one  passage,  he  seemed  un- 
able to  resist  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  flattering  murmur  of  his  period, 
and  in  the  extract  that  he  read  to  himself,  I  could  distinguish  only  that  it 
contained  something  about  Afolouian  nuatiff»,  viokta,  and  a  young  lady 
named  EmrKa.  I  hence  concluded  that  our  tourist  was  an  author,  perhaps 
a  traveller  of  the  Alexandre  Dumas  school,  who  was  now  occupied  in  re- 
tracing the  impressioDB,  the  recollections,  the  catastrophes  of  the  isj. 
On  ttus  I  left  him  to  bis  labors,  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast  learned  that  the  tourist  bad  departedak 
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hoar  ago,  and  the  stout  gentleman  vas  preparing  to  set  out  fbr  Martlgny. 
As  it  WOT  necessary  for  me  to  descend  to  the  city  of  Aoate,  !  joined  the 
Ihree  persons  whose  acquaintance  I  hod  so  pleasantly  made  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  Though  our  tourist,  at  the  first  glance,  had  pronounced  one 
to  be  a  phlegmatic  Swiss,  they  were  all  natives  of  Chambery.  lliey  were 
proceeding  toward  fvr^e,  for  the  purpose  of  oelebratang  the  nuptials  of 
their  daughter,  whom  her  father,  a  hotel  keeper  at  Chambery,  had  long 
since  promised  to  the  son  of  a  Piedmonteae  hotel-keeper,  at  Ivr^e.  At 
the  some  time,  the  good  man  proposed  to  provide  himself  with  a  supply 
of  wines  and  rice,  and  then,  afler  dispatching  his  business,  to  return  to 
Savoy  by  the  Little  Saint  Bernard.  On  the  way,  he  eipWned  all  these 
matters  to  me  with  that  gay  and  honest  simplicity  which  ia  bo  natural  to 
the  Savoyards,  and  as  I  appeared  intwested  in  them,  he  invited  m©  to  hia 
daughter's  wedding,  and  she  with  an  amiable  ingenuousness,  be^ad  me  to 
do  her  the  honor  of  attending  on  that  occasion.  Without  positively  re- 
fusing, I  still  resolved  not  to  accept,  owing  to  certain  secret  operations  in 
my  own  mind,  of  which,  I  could  not  but  be  conscious.  In  fact,  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  young  person  had  deeply  interested  me  on  the  previous 
evening,  but  to-dayl  b^an  to  feel  that  I  was  in  love  with  her.  This,  to 
be  sure,  was  advancing  somewhat  rapidly.  But,  in  addition  to  the  fact, 
that  in  travelling  the  heart  ia  freer,  more  venturesome,  and  more  easily 
captivated,  it  is  always  readily  excited  by  certain  features  possessing  an 
unaccustomed  charm,  and  a  style  of  beauty  never  before  observed.  Edu- 
cated among  the  sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  young  lady  had  left  tiie 
convent  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  bo  diat  being  quite  a  novice,  with- 
out experierace,  and  hardly,  os  yet,  accustomed  to  the  world,  she  charmed 
at  once  by  her  artless  manners,  and  by  certain  blooms  of  joy  and  hope, 
whose  tender  and  delicate  colors  had  never  yet  been  tarnished.  .Oraoe- 
fiilly  seated  on  her  mule,  which,  according  to  the  instinct  common  with 
those  animals,  followed  the  exterior  border  of  the  path,  she  mounted 
the  precipitous  height  with  an  air  of  assurance,  which,  with  her,  was  not 
courage,  but  careless  confidence.  Still,  when  the  conversation  changed 
from  the  quality  of  rice,  or  the  value  of  wines,  to  Bubjects  that  interested 
her  more,  she  joined  in  it,  now  bursting  forth  in  some  lively  sally,  now 
listening  with  an  aspect  of  serious  inteUigence.  Onoe  or  twice,  her  lover 
was  alluded  to  ;  she  had  seen  him  but  once  -,  she  spoke  of  him  without 
either  embarrassment  or  passion,  without  appearing  to  see  anything  more 
in  marriage  than  a  perpetual  and  delicious  season  of^ enjoyment.  Amiable 
girl  1  As  I  gazed  upon  her,  my  fancy  depicted  her  future  destiny,  and  the 
sudden  disenchantment  of  her  dreams ;  and  afler  having  imagined  the  dis- 
appointments that  probably  awaited  her,  in  the  midst  even  of  a  domestic 
happiness,  which  was  yet  uncertain,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  1  had 
been  the  person  assigned  to  tighten  her  sorrows  by  constant  tenderness, 
and  that  ef^r  watcl^ulness  which  results  from  a  delicate  and  devoted  paa- 
aion.  But,  as  &te  had  ordained  otherwise,  1  found  it  was  best  not  to  che- 
rish a  sentiment  which  soon  became  pwnful,  because  it  was  hopeless.  Ihis 
was  why  I  had  not  yet  mentally  accepted  the  invitation,  to  the  approach- 
ing nuptials. 

Af^r  travelling  about  four  hours,  we  arrived  at  the  city  of  Aost«.  It 
happened  to  be  tair-day.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  around  the  ancient  Roman  gates,  the  peasants  from  the  moun- 
tains displayed  their  wares ;  here  rose  piles  of  cheese,  there  heifers  lowed, 
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and  beyond  timid  sheep  bleated  around  die  bootlis,  or  gave  suok  to  their 
lambs  under  the  ahade  of  the  wagons.  Our  two  gentlemen  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  they  vera  Biirrounded  by  dealen^  with  whom  they 
had  business  to  traosaot,  and  treating  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  they  had 
abandoned  the  young  lady  to  my  protection.    The  hotel,  at  which  we  had 

rut  up,  was  noisy  and  orowded.  As  an  inducement  to  leave  it  for  awhile, 
proposed  a  pilgrimase  to  the  leper's  tower.  After  having  consented  with 
eager  eamestues^  and  while  we  were  en  route,  she  inquired  of  me  who 
the  leper  was?  I  pronused  her  that  she  should  soon  luiow,  and  having 
entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  I  bought  M.  De  Maistre's  story.  We  then 
directed  our  steps  toward  the  rural  enclosure  where  rises  the  old  tower 
which  be  has  immorbdized.  And  when  we  had  visited  it,  we  repaired  to 
the  neighboring  meadow,  to  seek  some  shady  spot,  where  we  oould  sit 
and  read  our  book.  We  found  some  leafy  oi^  trees,  and  some  boulders 
not  far  ofi)  perhaps  the  very  same  on  wMdi  the  leper,  having  seen  the 
young  woman  recline  her  head  on  the  bosom  of  her  bridegroom,  felt  his 
heart  tremble  and  his  soul  stagger,  beneath  a  frightful  burthen  of  despair. 

My  young  oompanion  having  been  brought  up  by  the  sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  had  read  scaroely  any  books,  except  those  which  treated  of 
religious  subjects.  She  now  listened,  for  the  first  time,- to  a  work 
at  once  grave  and  interesting,  written  in  a  style  full  of  emotion  and  elo- 
quence ;  now  gently  penetrating  the  heart,  now  agitating  it,  and  causing 
it  to  thrill  wit£  compassion.  At  first  calm,  and  almost  lost  in  abstraction, 
she  attentively  regarded  the  tower,  the  mountains,  the  valley,  until,  capti- 
vated more  and  more  by  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  she  evinced  a  sort 
of  surprise,  which  was  insensibly  followed  by  the  enchanting  emotion  of  a 
mind  which  becomes  for  the  first  time  Busoeptible  to  the  charm  of  poetry. 
Her  countenance  sparkled  with  pleasure.  As  we  perused  those  sombre 
pages  which  described  the  bitter  sufferings  of  the  leper,  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears  ;  and  when  I  come  to  the  place  where  the  poor  wretch's  sister  is 
about  to  be  taken  from  him,  she  begged  me  to  proceed  no  fiirther.  I  then 
closed  the  book,  and  presenting  it  to  her,  in  order  that  she  might  finish  the 
story  at  her  leisure,  1  begged  her  to  keep  the  little  volume  as  a  memorial 
of  myself.  She  willingly  assented,  blushing,  however,  u  she  did  so.  In 
Gtct,  we  had  begun  to  feel  in  common,  to  experience  the  same  emotions; 
our  hearts  had  secretly  drawn  near  to  each  other,  so  that  the  ingenuous 
pleasantry  of  the  preceding  evening  had,  with  this  young  girl,  already  be- 
gun to  give  place  to  the  modest  restraint  of  sentiment. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel.  The  two  ■  gentlemen,  entirely  absorbed  in 
budoess,  were  eagerly  despatching  their  affairs,  so  as  to  close  Uiem  and 
return.  Hiey  hwUy  observed  ^t  a  great  (^lange  had  come  over  the 
young  girl.  For  my  part,  I  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
error  which  1  had  Just  imprudently  committed,  in  disturbing  the  calm  that 
had  reigned  in  her  heart,  and  opening  poetry  to  it«  reception,  at  the  very 
moment  when  she  was  abont  to  contract  the  moat  holy,  but  the  most  pro- 
saic of  engagements,  that  I  felt  some  degree  of  compunction  at  what  1  had 
done.  It  was  true,  that  I  could  not  now  remedy  the  evil,  but  1  might  in- 
oiease  it  by  continuing  to  travel  as  her  companion,  which  I  desired  to  do, 
with  a  degree  of  eagerness  that  told  me  there  was  already  sometJiing  cul- 
pable in  Uie  wish.  Summing  up  all  my  resolution,  therefore,  in  order  to 
resist  the  affectionate  solicitations  of  the  father  and  brottier,  and  the  timid 
but  earnest  entreaties  of  tikeii  oompanion,  I  separated  from  them,  aft«r 
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thsnkiiig  them  for  the  kind  reception  I  had  met  wit^.  I  remuned  at 
AoBt«,  experiencing,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  around  me,  ft  bitter  feeling 
of  solitude,  and  heart-sick  melancholy,  which  1  went  to  nourish  in  the 
very  spot  where,  in  the  morning,  we  had  sat  beneath  the  oak  trees. 

lae  next  day,  and  for  some  days  afterwards,  I  continued  in  &  state  of 
abstraction,  that  allowed  me  to  feel  but  little  curiosity  respecting  the  dis- 
tiictB  or  the  cities  which  I  had  come  to  visit.  I  passed  through  Ivr^e  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  it  required  a  strong  effort  on  my  part  to  forbear 
apending  at  least  a  few  hours  there.  Ihe  streets  were  deserted,  the  Doira 
scarcely  as  yet  lighted  up  by  the  first  tamt  gleams  of  the  early  dawn,  and 
still  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  district  was  the  pleasuitcst  in  Ibily,  and  that 
city  the  only  one  in  which  I  should  have  liked  to  spend  my  days,  I  felt 
an  inclination  to  walk  through  it  While  passing  along,  I  saw  seyeral 
hotels,  and  paused  before  each,  uncertain  whether  it  was  die  residence  of 
my  young  friend,  who  was  probably  slumbering  at  that  hour,  or  perhaps 
blinking  of  the  emotions  ahe  had  experienced  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  the  young  man  vho,  if  he  had  not  been  the  object,  had  at  least  been 
the  occasion  of  them.  As  I  had  forgotten  myself  ui  these  successive  halts, 
my  coachman,  whom  I  had  commanded  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  city,  drove  back  to  call  me.  I  followed,  the  vehicle 
rolled  on,  and  as  the  pavement  of  the  last  street  ceased  to  resound  beneath 
Ute  wheels,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  inenpreasible  sadness.  Still,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  this  pre-occupation  miperceptibly  disappeared,  and 
the  ardent  passion-that  I  had  carried  away  with  me,  changed  into  a  tender 
recollection.  I  visited  Genoa,  Florence,  Some,  Naples,  and  when  it  be- 
came neceaaary  to  think  of  returning,  I  decided  on  crossing  the  Alps  by 
way  of  the  Simplon ;  for  my  heart,  being  now  free,  do  longer  turned  to- 
wards Ivr^e,  and  I  should  have  feared,  in  re-passing  through  it,  to  dissipate 
a  remembrance  so  full  of  purity,  tenderness  and  fresbneas. 

On  my  arrival  at  Geneva  last  autumn,  I  went,  according  to  custom,  to 
visit  my  aunt  Sarah.  I  have  spoken  of  her  above,  in  connexion  with  my 
cousin  Ernest's  duel.  My  aunt  Sarah  lives  in  the  country ;  which,  in  the 
environs  of  the  city,  meiuis  a  little  garden,  separated  by  a  wall  from  the 
little  gardens  adjacent.  This  little  garden  possesses  the  advantage  of  & 
swing,  and  a  pump  that  never  feils  except  in  dry  weather :  at  the  north- 
east corner  ray  cousin  Ernest  has  made  an  artificial  mountain,  on  which  he 
has  constructed  a  CSiinese  pavilion,  painted  green,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  tax  oHicea  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

My  aunt  Sarah  is  an  excellent  -lady,  now  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
having  experienced,  through  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  only  one  misfor^ 
tune, — that  of  having  lost  her  husband,  forty  years  ago,  after  three  months 
of  unmixed  happiness,  as  she  herself  artlessly  confessed.  Six  months  afler 
that  catastrophe,  she  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  son,  in  whom  all  her 
aft'ections  were  centered.  This  son  was  my  cousin  Emeat,  whom  ^e 
brought  up  as  a  fond  mother,  who  had  been  a  governess  in  her  youth, 
might  be  expected  to  bring  up  an  only  son,  and  he,  too,  a  posthumous  ditld. 
In  his  childish  years,  methods  of -order,  habits  of  propriety,  and  lessons  in 
self-restraint ;  afterwards,  to  educate  the  heart,  sentences,  verses,  examples 
of  morality,  vice  punished,  and  virtue  rewarded  ;  atill  later,  to  form  the 
understanding,  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  the  art  of  conversation ;  in 
early  adolescence,  gloves,  small  talk,  a  frock  coat,  the  habit  of  turning  the 
toes  out,  and  similar  matters ;    later  still, — nothing.     At  fifteen,  my 
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oouaiQ  Eraest  was  a  complete,  perfect,  model  man — ^the  joy  of  his  mother, 
and  the  delight,  too,  of  certain  jovial  and  dissipated  comrades,  whose  man- 
neffl  my  aunt  held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.  My  cousin  Ernest,  still 
eccentric  and  posthumous,  is  now  a  confirmed  bachelor ;  prim  and  precise, 
he  cultivates  his  violets,  waters  his  tulips,  and  goes  every  day  to  the  city, 
at  eight  in  summer  and  seven  in  the  winter,  to  borrow  the  newspaper  after 
the  general  perusal,  and  to  exchange  with  the  librarian  the  first  volume  of 
the  nnvel  tluit  my  aunt  is  reading  for  the  second.  If  the  rood  is  damp, 
he  carries  overshoes ;  if  dusty,  he  encases  his  shoes  in  yellow  skin ;  if 
the  rain  falls,  or  the  barometer  is  threatening,  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 
omnibus. 

It  is  strange,  that  although  I  belong  to  the  army,  am  of  quick  temper, 
and  extremely  punctilious  on  the  poiutof  honor,  I  have  never  yet  been  en- 
gaged in  a  duel.  My  cousin  Ernest  spends  his  days  in  the  society  of  good 
old  ladies^  he  goes  little  into  company,  or  public  assemblies;  he  is  of  a 
mild  disposition  ;  he  is  unique,  posthumous,  and  &te  had  determined  that 
he  should  have  his  afifair  of  honor.  Hie  fact  is,  that  his  habits  are  to  my 
cousin  Ernest  what  passions  are  to  others ;  and  the  right  of  being  en  rmtlt 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  he  has  taken  the  eight  o'clock  omnibus,  is  as  sacred 
in  his  eyes  as  the  right  of  singing  the  MarseUlaise,  or  smoking  in  a 
oountess  s  face,  is,  with  certain  hot-headed  revolutionary  characters.  Now 
it  happened  that  one  day,  just  as  my  cousin  was  taking  his  seat  in  the 
eight  o'clock  omnibus,  the  driver,  at  the  request  of  a  yoimg  stranger,  con- 
sented to  delay  his  departure  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  a  lady  whom  this 
young  stranger  expected,  time  to  arrive.  This  distressed  my  cousin,  who 
saw  in  it  the  germ  of  a  general  derangement  of  the  whole  ceremony  of  his 
daily  life.  The  clock  struck  a  quarter  past;  this  annoyed  my  cousin,  who 
imagined  that  this  young  lady  was  destined  to  become  the  cause  of  a  con- 
tinuous  series  of  irregularities,  one  recochetting  on  another,  and  termir 
Dating  in  the  disarrangement  of  his  dinner  hour,  his  coffee  hour,  the  hour 
of  his  siesta.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past,  he  could  endure  it  no  longer, 
but  began  to  grumbic.  The  devil  take  the  young  lady!  Tie  young 
stranger  immediately  gave  him  his  card,  requested  my  cousin's  in  return, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  arranged  for  eight  o'cloi^  the  next  morning — 
"eight  o'clock  precisely,"  added  the  stranger.  Ou  that  occasion,  how- 
ever, my  cousin  was  not  quite  so  punctual  as  usual.  lie  offered  apologies, 
but  they  were  rejected.  Then,  like  honest  witnesses  and  good  relatives, 
ve  did  the  rest,  and  honor  was  satisfied. 

But  to  return  to  the  visit  that  J  paid  my  aunt  Sarah  last  autumn.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  into  the  garden,  I  found  her  seated  in  the  Chinese  pavilion, 
employed  in  reading  to  some  of  the  good  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
The  subject  must  have  been  very  touching,  for  I  found  the  whole  company 
deeply  affected,  with  the  exception  of  my  cousin  Ernest,  who,  always 
unique  and  posthumous,  was  seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  under  the  shade  of 
ah  acacia,  carelessly  smoking  his  cigar.  At^r  having  salut«d  the  com- 
pany, and  embraced  my  aunt,  I  begged  these  ladies  not  to  interrupt  their 
reading  on  my  account,  and  accordingly  seated  myself  also,  and  smoked 
my  cigar  on  the  rustic  bench,  beneath  the  shade  of  the  acacia.  My  aunt 
read  distinctly,  just  as  a  tender  mother  reads,  who  has  been  a  govemesa 
in  her  youth ;  with  a  didactic  emphasis,  %ccording  to  established  princi- 
ples, and  in  strict  conformity  to  all  the  rules  of  pronunciation,  so  that  it 
wal  a  pleasure  to  hear  her.  After  replacing  her  spectacles  on  her  nose, 
■be  thus  twntiaued :  ,  ~  i 
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"  Hiia  young  \aAj  had  one  of  those  pale  female  oounteiuiicefl  tJmt  seem 
to  be  surrounded,  as  with  a  crepuscular  veil,  by  a  bluish  auriole  of  secret 
sorrow.  Condemned  by  &te  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  father  incapable 
of  oomprehending  the  tnyeterioua  aspirations  of  a  soul  that  seeks  to  attain 
the  object  of  ite  hopes,  and  to  complete  the  realization  of  its  being,  ehe 
was  a  prey  to-vnhe^^  si^is  and  stifled  lamentations.  This  plant,  born 
to  flourish  on  the  radiant  summit  of  the  Appenines,  had  germinated  amid 
the  cold  acclivities  of  Helvetia,  bo  that  on  the  point  of  expanding  into  a 
brilliant  caroUa,  the  chill  blasts  of  the  upper  regions  compelled  it  to  take 
shelter  in  the  unwelcome  envelope  of  its  pale  calyx." 

"  What  plant  is  it,  cousin  f  asked  I,  of  the  posthumous  celibatary  who 
was  smoking  beside  me.  "  It  is — a  delightful  feminine  creation."  (Mr 
cousin  was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  his  mother's  peculiar  expressions.) 
"And  this  book — ^what  ia  it?  "  Reminisoeaces  of  Travel."  "Not  very 
sprightly]"  "No,"  "Sadt"  "Very  mudi  so."  And  my  cousin, 
much  more  disturbed  by  these  questions  than  by  the  stiSed  lamenWaons 
of  the  pale  female,  resumed  his  cigar,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to 
indicate,  that  although  he  would  not  undertake  to  listen,  still  he  would 
prefer  to  be  let  alone. 

"  Thus,  while  she  sought  in  vain,  unong  the  matterjjf-fect  individuals 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded,  one  being  who  might  open  and  people  with 
his  love  tie  desert  palace  of  her  heart,  her  father,  ('  Cousin  I  who  is  this 
fether  V  "  Hers,")  one  of  those  vulgar  beings,  whose  whole  life  is  spent 
in  mercantile  operations,  ('he  means  a  merchant,  ehV  "Yes,")  ber 
father,  instead  of  proposing  as  the  object  of  her  affections,  one  of  those 
exiled  nobles  that  volcanic  Italy,  at  the  period  of  its  eruptions,  had  dis- 
chfli^ed  beyond  the  Alps — ('(3ani?  Malzini^'  "Don't  Imow") — one  of 
those  rich  and  glowing  natures,  such  as  Naples,  or  the  city  of  gondolas,  still 
produces — ('  Venice,  eh  V  "  Hum") — had  cast  his  eyes  on  a  young  Swiss, 
of  massive  form,  with  fiill,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  fiaxen  bwr,  the  sickly  symbol 
of  a  weak,  apathetic  mind.  Thus  the  pale  flower,  incessantly  agitated  by 
the  icy  winds,  instead  of  receiving  an  elastic  support  from  the  flowers 
around  it,  stood  exposed  to  the  rude  contiguity  of  these  two  blodis  of 
granite,  that  did  but  kill,  while  desirous  of  affonJing  it  a  shelter." 

Here  my  aunt,  who  was  a  governess  in  her  youth,  could  not  forbear  re- 
marking how  delightfully  this  book  was  writt^.  She  found  in  the  style, 
an  infinitude  of  verbal  peculiarities,  which  corresponded  with  the  thousand 
harmonies  of  a  fine  imagination,  and  she  insisted  particularly  on  the  unex- 
pected recurrence  of  a  comparison  which  threw  so  much  light  on  the  colore 
less  condition  of  the  heroine's  countenance.  The  old  ladies,  who  entirely 
Goindded  in  her  opinion,  testified,  moreover,  tha  utmost  disdain  for  the  two 
miserable  blocks  of  granite,  and  one  of  them  espoused  with  sudi  marked 
fervor  the  sorrows  of  this  unknown  personage,  that  J  began  to  conjecture 
that  she  herself  had  probably  been  a  heavy  sufferer  from  the  stupid  indifr 
ference  of  our  undisceming  sex,  "  Is  that  lady  married  1"  I  whispered  to 
my  cousin.  "  No."  For  my  part,  although  I  was  yet  fiir  from  suspecting 
that  this  blanched  plant  was  my  blooming  companion  of  Aoste,  and  this 
blo4^  the  hotel-keeper  at  Chanberry,  I  was  still  deeply  interested  in  tlie 
narrative,  which,  without  in  the  least  degree  disturbing  my  cousin's  com- 
posure, excited  to  a  high  pitch  tSie  sentimentality  of  the  ladies,  and  elicited 
from  them  remarks  which  were  as  dclightfiil  as  tiia  style  that  prompted 
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*  When  I  met  diBm,"  continued  my  aunt,  as  ehe  reeumed  her  reading, 
"they  were  journeying  toward  the  plains  of  Italy,  in  the  vain  hope  that  t^ 
milder  airs  of  a  balmy  climate  would  arreat  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer. 
But  I,  whose  soul  comprehended  her  soul,  t  saw  the  m^den  advoncmg,  as 
it  were,  through  an  alley  of  cypresg  trees  toward  her  expectant  grave, 
and  the  burthen  of  a  mighty  grief  weighed  down  my  afflicted  spirit.  Be- 
side her,  her  fair-complexioned  lover,  displayed  to  the  light  of  heaven  the 
massive  amplitnde  of  his  form,  the  dull  repose  and  prosaic  movements  of 
which,  seemed  never  to  be  affected  by  any  interior  glow;  a  dull  Btuptdity, 
like  an  armor  of  lead,  covered  the  men,  so  that  even  the  approach  of  a 
frightful  avalanidie  (here  I  listened  with  aU  my  ears)  was  msuSdent  to 
faispire  him  with  evMi  the  selfish  alarm  of  the  most  ordinary  fear. 
"  Meanwhile  night  drew  on,  tJie  dai^  indentations  of  the  mountain-tops 
.  seemed  as  if  they  were  biting  die  evening  clonds,  and  dte  soi^es  of  Saint 
Bernard,  like  enormous  tlin^ts,  swallowed  np  the  last  slenders  of  sutk 
set  He  siralanche  was  tliere ;  yawning,  fethomless,  pMe  as  a  shroui^ 
greedy  as  a  tomb.  Suddenly,  a  wMte  apparition  appears,  pauses  a  mo- 
ment, and  fiills  into  the  abyss.  TisEmma!  ("EmmB,"6aid  I  tomyself.J 
Quicker  than  lightning  I  followed  her  track — I  roUed,  I  bounded,  I  plunged 
from  depth  to  depth,  striving  to  outstrip  death,  who  was  following  close 
beliind,  until,  having  oome  off  victorious  in  the  fearfii]  contest,  I  reached 
die  pale  and  stuvering  maiden.  She  bad  sought  in  this  chasm  a  refuge  from 
her  sorrows.  I  then  allowed  her  to  see  that  I,  the  stranger,  the  unknown, 
had  anticipated  her  design.  Understood  at  length,  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  her  life,  her  eydids  opened  to  exhibit  the  glow  of  delight,  and  ft 
radiant  smile  of  ine&ble  beaaty  played  over  the  violets  (! !)  of  her  lips.) 
there  arrived,  just  at  this  moment,  the  molossian  mastifiB  (!  U  of  the  con- 
vent, loaded  with  cordials,  and  greeted  us  with  a  bark  that  told  of  succor 
and  assistance  at  liand.  From  the  height  above,  a  cable  was  let  down ; 
tiie  good  ftthers  came  to  meet  us.  I  lel^  the  victim  of  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  of  heaven,  and  this  duty  discharged,  went  on  my  vxj 
in  a  state  bordering  on  desperation." 

I  here  burst  forth  in  a  loud  explosion  of  laoghter.  lie  ladies  arose.  In 
a  state  of  high  indignation — ^my  couran  looked  at  his  mother,  my  aunt 
looked  at  me,  I  looked  at  the  whole  assembly  in  tears,  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  the  lidlculous  which  such  a  spectacle  exdted 
to  the  utmost  pitch,  I  saluted  the  company,  and  took  my  departure,  apolo- 
gizing for  the  scandalous  conduct  of  which  I  had  been  guilty.  As  I  regain- 
ed  my  hotel,  I  thought  of  the  words  of  my  stout  mend,  when  he  aai^ 
"  E^ntaph,  all  is  epitaph !" 


IfATIOlTAI  CAIAMITT. 

The  other  night  I,  in  a  patriot  frensy, 

Discnsi'd  the  theme  of  the  Mosquito  King — 

The  printer — (d n  him] — changed  what  did  my  pen  tty. 

And  made  my  vengeance  a  Moeqnito  »&»g' 
Tco.  zzvnL — no.  ou.  S 
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EDGAR  ALLAN  FOE. 

(OtBtbned.) 

Hatiho  read  wlut  is  presented  to  us  of  Foq'h  life,  our  first  thoughts 
sre  canrsaeed  with  regard  to  the  weather-co<^,  unsteady,  and  manjr- 
minded  career  of  his  earl;  daje ;  and  were  we  not  ooavinced  that  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest  literary  men,  even  in  respect  to  intellect,  power, 
copiouanesa,  capacity,  intensity  and  execution,  ttiat  has  as  yet  srisen  in 
this  country,  we  might  pass  those  days  by  with  a  few  sentences  on  their 
romance,  indecision,  inconsistenoias,  carelessness,  spoiled-childisbnets  and 
poetic  fervor  of  youth.  But  one  whose  name  ruwes  to  our  lips  nearly 
m  the  same  breath  wi^  Charlns  Brockden  Brown,  must  not  be  treated  bo 
lightly,  or  without  at  least  briefly  looking  over  the  pathway  by  whitA 
Budi  an  intellect  travelled  into  its  position  in  the  literary  realm  of  its 
land — and  of  power  over  our  aympathies. 

We  see  him  amid  the  heat  and  apur  of  untoward  oocurrences,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  machine  himself  to  some  life-traok,  hut  which  his  unde- 
cided, or  more  likely,  too  quickly-su^^esting  brain,  constantly  prevented, 
by  ever  raising  a  new  and  more  entidng  road,  in  his  own  opinion,  as  hs 
had  just  entered  upon  that  of  his  last  whim's  determining.  We  see  him 
passing  through  the  alembic  of  his  own  brain,  and  through  the  probation- 
ary misfortunes,  which  seem  a  necessary  test,  as  well  as  mirror  of  a 
literary  life ;  and  afler  miaiy  romantic  speculations  and  some  inglorious 
experience,  expand  himself  into  bis  native  element  of  mind,  as  naturally 
as  an  eagle  would  take  to  its  native  air  and  mountuns  after  the  caging  of 
half  a  century,  or  as  the  spirit  of  Liberty  and  Beligion  prove  themselves 
immortal  by  being  opposed. 

Here  let  us  live  witn  hirr\,  through  his  school  and  early  days,  ere  we 
jjecome  the  oritio  and  admirer  of  his  maturity  and  genius.  In  early  life 
Poe  lost  his  parents,  the  principal  misfortune  of  which  was  his  findiug  in 
the  persons  of  a  Mr.  Allan  and  his  lady  too  indulgent  substitutes,  who 
adopted  him.  lUs  misfortune  solely  lay  in  the  extraordinary  kindness 
they  manifested  towards  him,  by  leading  him  to  look  forward  to  them  as 
the  prop  of  his  manhood ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  hia  kind  guardians 
exercised  a  more  temperate  display  towards  their  young  charge,  we 
would  have  found  him  less  vacillating  and  more  steady-minded  in  that 
peculiar  portion  of  man's  life  which  has  such  an  empire  over  hia  coming 
maturity ;  we  mean  that  doubtful  period  between  school-days  and  the 
arrival  of  manhood — the  poetic  age — Hm  Augustan  era  of  existence. 
With  regard  to  the  still  earlier  portion  of  his  life,  wc  find  that  to  their 
love  and  benevolence  he  owes  the  benefit  of  travel  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  blessing  of  a  good  education  ;  which,  as  will  be  seen,  was  not 
lost,  though  it  might  have  been,  at  times,  misapplied  by  him. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe,  bom  in  Baltimore,  January,  ISII,  was  the  son  of 
David  Poe  and  Elizabeth  Arnold.  From  his  grandfather,  General  Poe, 
much  distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  evidently  derived  his 
niirit  of  cdiivalry,  which  msnifeated  itself  in  his  joining  the  struggles  for 
bberty  in  Polai^  and  Greece,  and  which,  if  it  does  not  give  evidence  of 
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maA  forethought,  »t  least  spesks  fovoTablr  of  his  enthuriutic  and  ar- 
dent love  of  human  freedom,  and  ia  a  prelude  to  that  spirit  which  forms  k 
constitutional  ingr«dient  of  the  poetio  mind.  His  &mily  had  long  been 
one  of  the  most  respectable  in  Baltimore.  About  his  parents  there  U  % 
little  romance.    Here  it  is,  as  told  by  Dr.  Griswold : 

"His  father,  David  Poe,jr.,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Quarter-Maater-Geno- 
ral,  was  several  years  a  law  student  in  Baltimore,  but  becoming  enamored 
of  an  English  actress,  named  Elizabeth  Arnold,  whose  prettiness  and  vi- 
Yadty,  more  than  her  genius  for  the  stage,  made  her  a  favorite,  he  eloped 
with  her,  and  after  a  short  period,  having  married  her,  became  himself  an 
actor.  They  continued  six  or  seven  years  in  the  theatres  of  t^e  principal 
dties,  and  Anally  died,  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  in  lUcluiKntd, 
leaving  three  children,  Henry,  Edgar,  and  Rosalie,  in  ntter  destitution." 

In  1610,  young  Poe  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  to  England,  and 
after  passing  some  time  in  Scotland,  was  left  for  five  years  at  Stoke-New- 
ington  to  complete  his  edncatioiL  Under  the  assumed  name  of  William 
Wilson,  in  the  Sketch  of  tiie  same  name,  he  thus  remarks  on  his  school- 
life  :  "  My  earliest  recollections  of  a  school-life,  are  connected  with  ■ 
la^e,  rambling,  Elizabethim  house,  in  a  misty-looking  village  of  Eng- 
land, where  were  a  vast  number  of  gigantic  and  gnarled  trees,  and  where 
^  the  houses  were  excessively  ancient.  In  truth,  it  was  a  dream-like  and 
spirit-soothing  place,  that  venerable  old  town.  At  this  moment,  in  iancj, 
1  feel  the  re^shing  chilliness  of  its  deeply-shadowed  avenues,  inhale  the 
frigranoe  of  its  thousand  riirubberies,  and  thrill  anew  with  ineffable  da- 
lignt,  at  the  deep  hollow  note  of  the  church-bell,  breaking,  each  hour, 
with  snllen  and  sudden  roar,  upon  the  Btillness  of  the  dusky  atmo*- 
i^ere,  in  which  the  fretted  Gotluo  steeple  lay  imbedded  and  asleep." 
Iliis  ancient  plaoe,  with  its  orypts  and  Gothio  arches — quaint  old  stair- 
casea,  pointed  windows  and  o^  ceilings — gnarled  trees  and  angular  en- 
closures, indelibly  impressed  his  mind  and  character  for  life.  A  poetio 
mind  never  loses  anything  which  may  co-operate  with  imagination,  bat 
ranges  about  the  world  a  silent  collei^r  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  im,- 
poring  ;  taking  impressioDs  and  bii^raphies,  as  it  were,  of  all  that  is  dtt- 
i^tful,  worUiy,  quaint,  or  artistic,  till  a  million  lives  revolve  within  ita 
own ;  and  like  a  rich  Mosaic,  the  world  of  the  poet's  brain  is  peopled 
with  the  choicest  beings  and  things  of  earth  and  fimoy.  On  this  nilerum, 
which  the  experience  of  observation  gives  him,  the  poet  often  raisea 
ev«>  worldly  men  from  their  natural  sphere,  into  the  joy  and  beatituda 
which  the  revolutions  of  fancy  and  culture  create  in  bis.  Ev«i  a  casual 
reader  of  Poe's  Tales  will  perceive  how  true  these  remarks  pertain  to 
him.  His  minuteness  of  description  was  undoabt«dIy  the  effect  of  mi- 
init«  obs^ation,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  the  quaint  old  building  of 
Ids  sdiool-days  was  to  him  "  veritably  a  palace  of  enmtntment,"  and  in  his 
deaoription  of  it  we  can  readily  perceive  a  very  graphic  portraiture  of 
bis  own  mind.  He  says :  "  Tnere  was  i  eally  no  end  to  its  windings— to 
its  incomprehensible  subdivisions."  His  time  at  Newington  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  impressing  and  feeding  his  yonng  poetio  aspirations. 
Its  ancient  structure,  and  the  fact  of  the  students  bnng  confined  to  the 
•Dliqoe  enclosures  contiguous  to  the  academy,  witli  its  labyrinth  of  little 
staircases ;  seeing  the  outside  of  the  ponderous  gate,  with  its  "  iron  bolts 
■nd  jagged  iron  spikes,"  but  thrice  weekly,  "once  every  Saturday  after^ 
Boon,  when,  attended  by  two  nshers,  they  were  permitted  to  take  brief 
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mlks,  in  a  body,  throngh  some  of  tbe  neighboring  fields — ud  twuw  da- 
ring Sundaj,  when  the;  were  paraded,  in  the  eame  formal  maunar,  to  the 
moming  and  evening  service  in  Ute  one  church  of  the.viUaga,"  of  which 
chnroh  the  eohoolniaster  waa  pastor  ;  created  a  world  of  teeming  thoughts 
and  inquiries.  He  bouse  was  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  and,  in  his  mind,  w» 
not  &r  difier^it  from  the  ideas  which  he  connected  with  infinity.  Says 
be :  "  During  tbe  fire  years  of  my  residence  here,  1  was  never  able  to  a^ 
oertain,  with  predsion,  in  what  remote  locality  lay  the  little  sleeping 
^xutmeut  assigned  to  myself  and  some  oghteui  or  twenty  other  scbtri- 
ara."  All  this  mysticism,  and  the  analysis  which  it  led  to,  was  not  with- 
out working  its  effects  on  Poe's  mind,  and  unlike  sckool-days  in  general, 
he  passed  "  not  in  tedium  or  disgust  tbe  years  of  the  third  lustrum  of  his 
life."  We  have  every  assurance  in  his  oandor,  when  speaking  of  the  iio- 
piesaions  of  childhood  in  r^ard  to  aiW  life,  he  says :  "In  childhood  I 
Bust  have  felt  with  the  ene^y  of  a  man,  what  I  now  find  stamped  upon 
memory  in  lines  as  vivid,  aa  deep,  and  as  durable  as  the  txtrgvu  of  the 
Carthageniwi  medals,"    So  passed  his  school  days  in  England. 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  subsequently  entered  £e  University  of 
Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  and,  it  is  said,  led  rather  a  dissolute  life,  ez- 
en^ing  his  abilities  alternately  in  caricaturing  the  professors  and  carry- 
ing off  the  first  honors  of  the  college.  His  career  here  was  oarelesa  and 
Bnthitdcing,  but  is  another  evidence  of  his  power  and  ability  when  af^lied. 
By  the  latter  be  was  always  enabled,  notwithstanding  his  idleness,  to 
hold  a  respectable  place  before  his  tutors,  and  at  last  rousing  himself 
from  his  precarious  mode  of  study,  he  swept  the  first  honors,  Twas 
about  this  time  he  formed  the  idea  of  setting  off  for  Greece,  with  the  is- 
tention  of  joining  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  in  that  land,  which  every 
student  looks  upon  as  a  birthright.  A  companioD,  who  had  entertained 
the  like  feelings,  abandoned  the  idea,  and  left  the  enthusiastic  young  poet 
to  revel  alone  in  dreams  of  freedom  for  his  loved  dassio  land.  He  coit- 
■equently  set  out,  and  having  reached  St.  Petersburg^  got  into  difficulties, 
we  are  mformed,  through  an  "  insularity  in  hia  passport ;"  or,  aa  Dr. 
Oriswold,  seemingly  better  informed,  t«llB  us,  that  Ur.  Middleton,  of 
South  Carolina,  then  Minister  in  the  Russian  capital,  "  was  summoned 
one  momins  to  save  him  (Poe)  from  penalties  incurred  in  a  drunken  de- 
bauch." Whichever  way  it  was,  through  Mr.  Middleton's  kindness  onr 
author  was  set  at  liberty  ;  but,  instead  of  proseoutins  his  idea  of  beoom- 
hig  a  Greek  Patriot,  returned  to  his  native  land.  On  hia  return,  <«e  of 
those  inddents,  which  seem,  by  some  inscrutable  design,  tiie  lot  of  poets 
and  men  of  genius  to  encounter,  awaited  him.  His  bene&ctresa,  Mra, 
Allan,  for  whom  he  had  much  regard,  was  dead.  He  arrived  at  Rich- 
mond the  day  after  her  obsequies.  Fortune  seems  ever  toiling  after  dra- 
matio  effect,  in  playing  foul  of  the  literary  man.  Fancy  the  poet  g<Hng 
to  liberate  Greece,  all  but  in  the  Russian  chains ;  and  retaning  disap- 
pointed, to  unbosom  himself  with  his  friends,  to  find  his  beneiaotreaB 
dead — his  hopes  of  joy,  like  his  Grecian  oompaign,  a  vision.  Reocmcilii^ 
his  past  thoughtlesaneas  with  Mr.  Allan,  he  determined  to  enter  on  a 
military  life,  and  with  this  intent  sought  a  home  in  West  Point  Academy. 
Again  fortune  was  at  her  tricks,  and  only  seemed  anxious  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way  to  plaoe  another  in  his  stead,  in  (he  shape  of  a  young  wi&  fyt 
histoid  benefactor.  IW  birth  of  a  child  followed  this  ill-matched  union, 
and  coeval  with  that  evuit  the  death  of  £<^ar  Po^a  hopaa  of  ii ' 
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his  adopted  fiUher's  property.  At  West  Point  he  prosecuted  his  fitudiea 
enei^ticall^  for  a  few  weeks  ;  but  the  evil  habit  of  dissipation,  to  whii^ 
he  had  been  unfortunately  prone,  waylaid  and  prostrated  him.  "  He  neg- 
lected his  duties  and  disooeyed  orders ;  and  in  ten  months  from  his  mA- 
triculation  he  was  cashiered."  Fortune,  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  now 
Btruck  a  light  over  Poland,  and  thither  our  disappointed  youth  looked 
for  refuge,  hoping,  no  doubt,  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  maddening 
thoughts  which  his  situation,  must  have  given  rise  to. 

A^un  his  rosolTes  were  fritteicd  to  f£e  wr.  Waraaw  fell,  and  with  it 
Poland.  He  returned  to  Baltimore,  and,  to  continue  the  melo-dramatio 
efieot  of  bis  life  of  effeoto,  was  in  just  at  the  deatli  of  Mr.  Alko.  Of 
oourae  be  had  nothing  to  expect  fkim  tlie  widow  but  coldnem ;  and  ik 
were  well  for  him  if  he  bad  bad  to  work  his  own  way  from  boyhood, 
MMtu  the  hopes  of  a  fortune  from  a  benefaotor.  He  bad  energy  enough, 
if  well  guided,  but  it  was  only  when  a  dispute  occurred  with  ms  adopted 
parents,  that  a  momentary  flash  of  independence  lit  up  his  mind  and  ao- 
lions,  and  he  then  darted  off  on  some  grand  scheme,  which  bis  own  uo- 
Bteady  ideas  overrated ;  not  always  guided  with  that  stoic  fortitude  wbich 
is  a  presage  of  suocesa.  A  slight  thing  could  turn  him  from  his  purpose^ 
and  then  3>inlcmg  it  better  to  make  up  with  his  iriends,  and  live  happy, 
he  would  return  until  another  match  set  a  train  of  disquietude  agoing. 
Such  ooourrenoes  were  but  too  &equent ;  bis  unstable,  and  anything  but 
filial  conduct,  towards  one  who  acted  with  more  kindness  than  a  aensiUe 
pwent  should,  and  a  mode  of  action,  to  us,  unaccountable  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  together  with  his  unquiet  temper,  bring  those  oooiu>- 
reoces,  alas  1  but  too  often  before  our  view,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  believe, 
into  ao  importance  which  faia  character,  as  a  man,  cannot  afford  to  oontraet. 
Nerertiielees,  it  is  ri^t  we  should  view  them  impartially,  and  in  good 
faith  to  our  oonsdence.  His  return  from  St.  Fetersburgh  we  think  an  in-, 
■tanoe  of  the  unsteadiness  of  purpose  we  hare  spoken  o£  Perhaps  th« 
Consul  could  not  get  his  passports  regulated,  or  new  ones  for  him  ;  but 
ve  think  it  highly  possible  that  he  might  have  made  southwards  in  an- 
other directiou  towards  Greece.  He  was  much  nearer  to  it  than  America, 
but  hia  mind  was  of  that  construction  which  dierished  desultory  acticn, 
and  the  fire  of  anticipated  glory  was  burnt  out  at  the  prospect  of  a  life 
in  diaina,  dungeiMied  or  in  Siberia.  Cowardice  we  do  not  aver  it  was ; 
but  the  &tal  efleota  of  meeting  a  benefactor,  and  the  ideas  of  coraibrt 
which  the  having  such  reared  in  his  brain.  A  &rther  proof  of  this  is  hia 
ftUing  out  witA  his  adopted  patents ;  if,  instead  of  tiie  desultory  action 
whi^  his  mind  manifested,  he  had  had  a  well-r^ulated  train  of  ideas,  ha 
would  not  have  incensed  hia  friends  against  him.  He  knew  that  he  was 
indebi«d  to  t^m  for  his  education,  and  more,  and,  at  least,  he  ought  to 
have  shown  gratitude  and  respect,  if  be  did  not  love  them.  Whereas,  it 
is  evident  he  rarely  tried  to  conciliate  them,  or  seek  the  advice,  which  a 
peraoD  acting  as  a  rather  had  a  right  to  (^ve,  and  be  heard  in  giving. 
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HAJOR-QENERAL  AARON  WARD,  at  Nsw-Tobk. 

GxtrEKU,  Aakoh  Wakd,  of  Westdiester  Coimty,  Nfiw-Tork,  haa  loog 
been  kuovn  to  the  public  as  one  of  those  unwavering  democrats  of  the 
old  school,  ivhoee  guiding  star  through  the  storms  and  darkness  of  politi- 
cal life,  is  prindplc,  and  who  therefore  holds  a  straight  course,  uninfluenced 
by  the  thich  fogs  of  false  theories  engendered  bj  time-serving  demagogoeo, 
or  the  false  lights  hung  out  bj  concealed  enemies  to  lure  patriots  to  de- 
stitt^^on.  The  sectional  storm  which  swept  over  the  demooratio  partf 
in  the  last  presidential  campaign,  lured  to  destruction  ravaj  a  lest  clear- 
righted  statesman  than  Gen.  Ward.  His  steady  patriotism,  baaed  on  the 
revolutionarj'  traditioua  of  hb  family,  eaw  only  in  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  Union,  flowing  from  the  federal  constitution,  an  object  worthy  of 
politioal  effort.  His,  therefore,  is  an  example  of  value,  and  a  history  of 
interest  to  the  young  men  of  America. ' 

Under  the  Colonial  Grovemment,  a  large  tract  in  Westchester  county, 
on  the  Hudson,  composed  the  manorial  estate  of  Frederidc  Philips,  a  tory. 
This  estate  being  forfeited  in  consequence  of  his  att»nder,  a  portion  of  it^ 
including  the  present  village  of  Sing  Sing,  was  purchased,  in  1785,  by 
Koses  Ward,  the  father  of  Gteaeral  Aaron  Ward.  Where  there  are  now 
many  flourishing  towns,  at  Ibat  time  there  were  but  three  dwellings,  one 
of  which  was  the  old  atone  fortress  which  had  long  been  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  settlers  during  the  Indian  waru,  and  which  became  tfie  dwelling  of 
die  purchaser.  The  family  of  Moses  Ward  was  one  of  the  oldest  settled 
in  the  oountry.  Its  members  had  been  conspicuous  on  tbe  side  of  the 
people  in  the  diq)ntes  of  the  crown.  One  of  them  fell  at  Saratc^a,  an 
ofiBcer  in  Philip  Van  Courtland's  regiment.  While  Moses  took  an  ao* 
live  part  in  the  great  struggle  for  liberty,  he  married  Ae  niece  of  Colonel 
Drake,  of  the  Continental  army.  From  both  sides  of  his  house,  there- 
fore, General  Ward  inherited  his  republican  ardor. 

With  the  view  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  Aaron  Ward,  at  an  early 
age,  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson,  principal  of 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  and  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Alexan- 
der M'Donald,  Esq.,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Ere  he  had  made  mudi  pro- 
gress, however,  in  his  profession,  all  the  fire  of  his  andent  republican 
blood  burst  forth  at  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  he  io- 
etantly  abandoned  the  library  for  the  camp.  The  Secretary  of  War  being 
At  Albany  at  the  time.  Governor  Tompkins  procured  him  a  lieutenancy 
in  tbe  29th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
immediately. 

Lieutenant  Ward,  on  his  arrival  in  Albany,  to  report  for  duty,  and  to 
commence  his  military  career,  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  ud  to  Gen.  Brown  ;  but  learning  that  a  conditional 
promise  of  the  same  office  had  been  made  to  lieutenant  Spencer,  (sod  of 
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the  lirtfl  Chief  .Justice  Ambrose  Spencer,)  notwithstvaduig  that  Id  tiie  o^^ 
nion  of  the  governor  he  vu  entitled  to  the  post,  Lieutenant  Ward  r& 
garding  the  clt^ma  of  Judge  Spencer  on  the  executive  as  superior  to  his 
own,  raagQanimouBlj  de^ilined  in  favor  of  Lieutenant  Spencer,  who  sobee- 
quratty  fell  at  Landy'a  Lane. 

Got.  Tompkins  then  procured  for  Lieut.  Ward  a  staff  appointment  in 
the  29th  regiment,  who,  however,  preferring  active  service,  was,  at  his 
own  request,  renMved  into  the  line.  One  or  two  inddents  of  his  first  cam- 
paign will  illustrate  his  character  as  a  brave  soldier. 

In  August,  1813,  while  the  army  under  Gen.  Hampton  was  on  tha 
march  towards  Montreal,  Lieutenant  Ward,  with  a  company  of  picked 
men,  was  sent  forward  as  an  advanced  gaard.  Not  U.T  from  the  Ameri- 
on  lines  they  saw  the  enemy,  and  pressing  on  to  meet  them,  were  saluted 
with  a  sharp  volley  from  an  advance  force.  A  second  and  a  third  volley 
1,  but  nothing  daunted,  thegallant  band  pressed  forward,  until  their 


young  officer  gave  the  word  "Halt!  ready,  my  lads!  steadily,  coolly. 
Let  every  ball  tell.  Fire  !"  and  springing  to  the  front,  he  shouted,  "  For- 
ward !  quick  march !  charge  !"     llie  brave  men,  not  a  whit  behind  their 


brave  leader,  scattered  the  enemy  like  chaff  The  rout  was  total,  and  the 
retreat  of  the  British  so  prompt,  that  their  dead  and  wounded  were  left  on 
the  field. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  a  division  of  the  same  army,  then  under 
command  of  Col.  Purdy,  broke  up  its  encampment  before  sunset,  with  a 
view  of  reaching  the  Ctiateaugay  river,  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  ^ey 
had  orders  to  cross  snd  commence  the  attack  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day, 
at  whicJi  time  it  was  also  to  be  made  in  front     lie  division  being  com- 

Eilled  to  march  through  a  dense  forest,  did  not  readi  the  ford  in  time. 
rig.  Gen.  Izard  commenced  the  attack,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
out-posts.  But  finding  that  Col.  Purdy,  who  had  command  of  most  of 
the  light  troops,  could  not  bring  his  men  into  action,  he  withdrew  his  bri. 
gade,  uid  orders  were  sent  to  Cot.  Purdy  to  construct  abridge  and  ciosa 
tte  river.  But  before  this  could  be  accomplished,  the  enemy  fell  on  his 
oommand,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  many  of  his  officers  fled  inglo- 
riously  from  the  field.  In  this  emeivency,  Ldeut  Ward,  with  a  few  brave 
companions,  uniting  with  Col.  J.  E.  Wool  and  the  officers  in  command, 
rallied  the  men  and  brought  them  into  action.  Lieut,  Ward  found  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  a  hundred  men,  with  only  one  officer  to 
assist  him.  The  enemy  being  repulsed,  renewed  the  attack  at  ten  o'clot^ 
P.  M.,  and  continued  it  till  morning.  The  gallant  conduct  of  Lieutenant 
Ward  during  that  fearful  night,  elicited  the  highest  approbation  of  his 
superiors,  and  the  next  day  ne  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  rear  of  the 
army  safely  into  camp. 

In  1814,  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  On  the  29th  of  March,  in 
that  year,  the  northern  army  under  General  Wilkinson,  concentrated  at 
Cliamptain,  preparatory  to  marching  against  the  enemy,  then  in  Canada, 
2,500  or  3,000  strong.  The  march  began  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. Lieut.  Scofield  had  been  ordered  to  the  right  Hank,  with  a  command 
of  fifly  men.  He  was  instmcted  to  keep  at  a  distance  fVom  the  main 
body,  to  protect  it  sgunat  scouting  parties  of  the  enemy.  He  was  at- 
tacked by  an  advance  of  the  latter,  who  were  securely  posted  in  a  forest 
near  which  the  army  should  have  passed,  btat  for  amist^e  or  the  treachery 
ot  tbe  guide.    A  halt  was  ordered,  with  a  view  of  giving  the-  kdvascc^ 
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then  tvo  mile*  dutoot,  an  opportunity  to  oouidenDU'di,  aod  the  geaenid 
in  oommaud  perceiving  the  exposed  situation  of  Lieut.  Soofield,  seat 
Cept.  Ward  with  a  company  to  his  support  Assuming  tlie  commaiid, 
Capt.  Ward  strengtheaed  his  positioa,  aad  maintained  it  agunat  a  laraely 
superior  force ;  and  ultimatelj,  by  a  well-directed  movement  <m  Ui^ 
flwik,  be  drove  the  enemy  from  their  post. 

At  this  time  be  received  orders  to  maintun  his  poeilion  at  all  haaards ; 
and  he  not  only  did  so,  but,  after  a  severe  confliot,  he  ooippelled  the  eoa- 
my  to  retreat. 

The  Umits  of  this  sketch  forbid  our  entering  farther  into  the  military 
career  of  Gen.  Ward.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  continued  in  the 
service  tilt  the  close  of  the  war,  adding  new  laurels  to  those  already  won, 
and  discharging  every  duty  wiUi  rigid  exactness,  and  in  su(^  a  manner  a> 
to  obtain  for  bim  the  repeated  approbation  of  his  superior  officers. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion,  he  conducted  the 
first  detachment  of  British  prisoners,  numbering  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred men,  from  Fittsfield,  Mass.,  to  Canada.  His  kindness  to  them  on 
their  march,  in  an  inclement  season,  drew  fi«m  them  aa  expression  of 
hearty  thanks,  and  they  begged  him  to  accept  a  valuable  watch,  as  a  token 
of  their  esteem  and  gratitude.  Capt.Ward  was,  of  course,  highly  grala- 
fied  by  this  unexpected  tribute,  but  although  he  received  their  vote  at 
thanks,  and  replied  to  it,  declined  receiving  the  present  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  The  curcumstauces  of  such  an  ofier  are  &r  more  gratifyii^ 
than  the  most  costly  presents  from  crowned  heads. 

The  war  being  terminated,  and  his  services  no  longer  required,  Captain 
Ward  resumed  and  completed  his  legal  studies  in  tlie  otfice  of  H,  Van 
Derlyn,  Esq.,  of  Oxford,  On  his  adjnission  to  iho  bar,  he  returned  to  his 
native  village,  and  oommenoed  the  practice  of  bis  profession. 

In  January,  1820,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Elkanah  Watson,  of 
Albany,  a  lady  who  has  always  commanded,  by  her  worth  and  amability, 
the  highest  esteem  of  all  who  have  the  honor  of  her  acquaintanoe.  lu. 
Watson  is  weU  known  in  the  state,  as  a  philanthropist  of  the  noblest 
order. 

Capt.  Ward  was  soon  afterwards  i^pointed  district  attorney  for  West- 
chester county.  On  the  1st  of  Septem.ber,  1824,  he'  was  elected  colonel 
of  a  regiment  in  Mount  Pleasant  On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  he  was 
elected  Brig.-Gen.,  and  on  tl^  10th  of  February,  1830,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Majop-Gen.  by  Gov.  Marcy,  in  which  rank  be  is  sUll  oontinued 
nndet  the  new  constitution. 

Devoting  himself  with  patience  and  perseverance  to  his  profession,  he  soon 
attained  a  high  standing  at  the  bar,  which  in  connection  with  his  private 
worth  and  great  popularity,  indicated  him  as  the  most  fitting  representative 
of  his  district  in  Congress,  to  which  be  was  elected  and  rechosen  six  terms, 
his  last  term  expiring  in  1843.  This  unusual  length  of  time  passed  in 
Congress,  indicates  how  fully  be  possessed  the  cMifidence  of  his  con- 
stituency. 

Ib  the  broad  field  wluoh  then  opened  to  the  talents  of  Gen.  Ward,  he 
speedily  evinced  that  commanding  character  among  the  national  statesmen 
which  had  long  attached  to  him  in  his  own  district.  Pursuant  to  his  ele^ 
tion,  Mr.  Ward  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  l&th  Congress,  Dec  ^ 
I825,and  immediately  his  influence  began  to  be  felt.  St  the  battle  of 
Plattsbuigh,  efficient  service  bad  been  rendered  by  a  company  of  youi^ 
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Tolooteen,  waaa  of  them  not  more  than  18  to  17  vean  of  age,  without 
]M7,  and  at  their  own  expeueo.  Their  aervioea  had  be«i  gladly  aoc^ted 
and  handaomely  acknowledged  b^  Gen.  Macomb,  who  [»Y>mised  them  ea(^ 
a  new  rifle,  as  both  a  reward  and  ft  testimonial,  lliis  |»«miae  was  aanO' 
taoned  by  the  department,  but  no  bill  to  authorize  the  iemie  of  the  arms  wae 

5ot  through  Congreas  until  Gen.  Ward  took  the  matter  up,  and  it  was  passed, 
61  to  58.  Numerous  meetings  were  heJd  in  consequence,  by  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  acknowledging  his  seal  and  capacity.  In  the  following 
year  his  eloquence,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  drew  ibrth  the  warm  and. 
spontaneous  encomiums  of  the  press.  The  records  of  Congress  show,  that 
during  hie  l<mg  membwship.  Gen.  Ward  was  always  the  (£ampion  for  th« 
ndresB  of  wron^ ;  and  do  district  was  ever  better  represented  than  wa* 
that  which  sent  him  to  CongreHs.  The  interests  of  the  Union,  his  state, 
and  his  district,  were  always  uppermost ;  and  he  contrived,  while  serving 
all,  to  harmonize  their  interests.  The  tariff,  soon  after  his  entrance  into 
Congress,  became  the  subject  of  that  controversy,  of  which  the  increasing 
warmth  resulted  in  the  nulliiication  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  vigorous 
proclamation  of  Gen.  Jackson.  Through  aU  that  coatroversy  Gen.  Ward 
maintained  the  soundest  eoonomical  principles,  aiding  with  the  south  in 
her  just  demands,  but  firmly  supporting  Gen.  Jaokaon  when  the  questioa 
was  of  the  supremaoy  of  the  laws.  He  was  always  the  friend  of  home 
industry,  rightly  understood,  tbat  is,  of  the  just  reward  of  the  labor  of 
the  country,  and  not  btwnties  to  eapited  at  its  expense,  Hia  servioe  waa 
active  and  his  vote  effective  against  the  black  tariff  of  18S8,  But  wh^ 
that  most  iniquitous  scheme  of  monopoly  and  corruption  roused  the 
southern  blood  into  resistance.  Gen.  Ward,  although  sympathizing  with 
their  wrongs,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  executive,  but  at  the  same  time 
labored  sedulously  for  the  compromise  bill  of  Mr.  Qay,  which  was  the  re- 
medy. His  speech  in  &vor  of  that  bill,  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  tha 
time,  exeited  as  were  men's  minds  upon  that  subject.  It  is  known  that 
the  mauulaoturing  interest  of  which  Mr.  Webster  was  the  great  represent- 
ative, claimed]  the  interference  of  the  government  in  their  behall^  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellow  citizens.  He  allied  that  ten  years  would  plaea 
them  beyond  the  need  of  potection ;  and  on  this  allegation  Mr.  Osy's 
compromise  was  based.  The  tariff  of  1828  waa  to  be  reduced  every  two 
years,  by  a  reducdon,  until  a  horizontal  duty  of  20  per  cent.  Hhould  be 
reached  in  1843.  This  was  carried,  and  Gen.  Ward  most  effectually  sup- 
ported  it.  Although  the  compromise  was  in&mously  violated  when  the 
time  was  up,  and  the  tariff  of  1843  restored  the  obnmdous  principie  of 
[RVtection,  the  compromise  worked  well  while  it  lasted.  The  alarm  and 
agitation  in  relation  to  nullification  was,  in  1842,  as  great  as  recently  up<m 
the  slave  question,  and  curiously  enough  Mr.  Van  Buren  waa  seeking  his 
own  aggrandizement  in  both  agitationa.  Some  portions  of  Gen,  Ward's 
■peech  will  throw  light  not  only  upon  the  tactics  of  that  day,  but  evince 
the  hold  bearing  he  always  assumed  when  principle  was  at  alake. 

"^nd.  Sir,  I  ihoiild  not  now  bsre  risen  for  the  purpose  of  •obmitting  any  re- 
■oarkg  npon  the  bill  at  this  tiniB,  but  for  the  apcach  which  the  Hon.  geatleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wilde]  made  a  faw  days  since  an  tbs  bill,  when  be  took  oc- 
caiion  to  read  a  paragraph  from  b  Baltimore  sewapsper,  wherein  it  wae  stated 
that  the  Oovernor  of  the  State  of  New  York  bad  written  to  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  Congress,  from  that  Slate,  to  vote  against  Ais  bill.  I  am  new. 
hawever,  eotir^  Mliafied,  from  the  esjdaDatwn  whieb  that  Hon.  gaadenaa  baa 
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■JDce  TDRds,  end  I  take  great  Measure  in  making  this  aeknowledgniAiit.  that  Im 
did  not  iutend  to  make  toe  reroarksbe  did  in  nnj  apiritof  unkinducH.  Bat.  Sir. 
as  oDB  or  the  iteprMeDtatiTea  of  tfaii  Hovbo  from  that  State,  I  fftd  it  to  be  taj  duty 
to  uy,  that  ray  rote  on  tbia  bill  will  be,  si  I  hope  it  eTsr  baa  been,  bsaed  upon 
pnnciple,  and  not  ioflnecced,  in  tba  siigbtsat  degree,  bj  conaiderationa  of  per- 
sonal favor  to  aaj  man.  And.  Sir,  I  take  oeciBioD  farther  to  remark,  that  if  I 
bad  a  father  e  candidata  for  the  Pregideocy ,  and  T  believed  I  shoiild  promote,  or 
eveo  secure  fais  election  to  thatbigh  office  by  voting  agaiaat  a  bill,  the  rejection 
of  which  might  hazard  the  proaperitj  of  onr  free  and  happ;  Union,  1  have  no 
ttu  that  I  ahould  beaitate  between  dnty  and  aifection,  even  in  anck  a  caae." 

"  Sir,  there  are  no  men  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth  more  deserriDg  the  ajm- 
pathf  of  the  breve  and  patriotic,  whether  we  coDsider  the  perila  to  which  thej 
are  exposed,  <x  the  spirit  wi^  which  ther  meet  it,  than  the  frienda  of  our  great 
Union  in  Sonlh  Carolina.  Paaa  this  bill,  and  you  save  them  from  a  state  in 
which  it  is  lo  be  apprehended  they  most  either  eegage  in  deadly  stiife  witli 
their  brethren  or  submit  to  an  usurpation  the  moat  cruel  and  uareleotiag.  Sir,  I 
CDufess  t  am  not  ioaeuBible  to  this  claim  on  my  sympathy,  end  while  I  avow  my 
desire,  by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  to  give  relief  to  them  and  peace  to  our  whole 
land,  I  do  avow  ttat  I  am  ready  to  give  to  the  sdminietration  of  the  general 

Kernroent  (as  I  trust  we  sball  dn^  the  most  ample  powers  for  tbeir  protection, 
t  it  may  be  enabled  to  defend  this  gallant  aod  patnotic  minori^  from  its  op- 
neMors,  and  to  save  with  the  shield  of  the  Uuion  those  who  ha-ve  dared  to  be 
bithful-to  the  Union. 

"  And  nheo  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  patriotism  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in  be- 
half of  ^e  institutioDS  of  our  country,  wheo  they  are  told  that  their  Coustita- 
tion  is  io  danger,  that  their  peace  and  prosperity  will  be  blighted,  their  Republican 
principles  trampled  upon,  their  hopes  of  happiness  in  their  beloved  land  for  ever 
blBsted — tell  them  this,  and  a  spirit  would  go  forth,  rouaiug  the  sons  of  Liberty 
in  their  strength,  Bud  millions  would  go  fbrtii  and  beg  tbe  privilege  of  dying  aa 
their  fathers  died,  and  of  leaving  to  their  childrea  the  legacy  of  a  martyr'a 


iccess  or  failure  hang  the  Hopes  of  a  risicg  world.  There 
nave  Deen  governments  styled  Republics  and  ruled  by  grants  who  taught  the 
people  that  they  were  free,  while  the  chains  were  forging  for  their  necks.  Rom« 
was  a  Republic ;  but  liberty  there  was  only  a  name  for  llcentiouBoess  or  a  cloak 
for  despotism.  Greece  was  a  Republic  while  a  demagogue  swayed  tbe  ignorant 
and  deluded  multitude,  and  needed  but  a  sceptre  to  make  him  a  King. 

"  But  where  are  these  Republics  T  The  sepulchre  of  nations  is  inscribed  with 
their  epitaph.  Tbe  flames  that  consumed  their  foundations  still  bum  as  beacooa 
to  warn  us  of  their  fate, .  They  perished  (as  we  must  perish,  if  we  ever  perish) 
by  their  own  hands.  Invincible  in  arms,  a  world  contd  not  enslave  them,  while 
Uie  factious  spirit  of  a  few.spread  tbe  elements  of  discord  among  the  peojrieand 
rendered  them  an  easy  prey  to  a  foreign  enemy.  And  thus  it  may  be  with  us. 
Sunder  the  cords  that  uoiCe  us  together,  erect  each  State  into  an  independent 
nation,  arouse  the  jealousy  and  ill  will  and  contention  that  woold  naturally  spring 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  and  tbe  last  ray  of  liber^  is  extinguish ed." 

Up  to  the  year  1832,  although  Congress  hod  framed  many^  private  bills 
fbrdie  relief  of  die  mllitia-men  of  the  revolution,  no  general  law  to  meet 
this  ease  had  been  passed.  In  that  year  a  bill  came  before  the  House  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  served  prior  to  J780 ;  that  is  to  say,  of  those  brave 
militia  who  fought  aad  won  our  earliest  and  most  brilliant  triumphs. 
General  Ward  made  one  of  his  most  brilliant  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  bill, 
which  aroused  all  the  latent  fire  of  his  republican  heart,  and  stimulated 
his  energies  and  hia  geniua.    He  remarked : 
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*'  I  iBi,  sir,  tar  ooe,  exceedingly  g»ti(iad  tfaat  it  contBina  a  prDriaSon  in  favor 
of  tha  militia  of  the  rflTolotioD.  It  is  well  known  that  the  first  militia  men 
Started  aa  pitrioti,  and  ritked  sTerything  for  their  coantry.  And  elthongh 
aeveral  private  bills  btve  heretoforfl  been  puaed  by  CongreEs,  granting  peosiou 
to  a  Dumber  of  the  militia  men  of  the  raTolutioa,  yet  it  ii  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  gcDoral  proviaioQ  has  been  made  for  tbat.meritorioas  class. 

"  Nor,  »r,  can  the  names  of  aay  of  [base  brave  militia  be  found  on  the 
penaioi]  list,  who  foaght  and  woo  the  battles  of  Bunker's  Hill,  Trenton,  Ben- 
Dingtoo,  Saratoga,  King's  Mountain,  Guilford  Court-Honae,  the  Covrpens,  or 
£iiuw  Springs.  Not,  sir,  can  tbe  names  of  any  of  the  followers  of  Marion, 
SnroptBT,  Shelby  or  Clark — to  whose  gallant  achievements  an  ample  page  b 
given  in  the  annalsofonrreTolntiouary  conflict — be  found  amoug  those  wboDOW 
•bare  tbe  country's  boQUty. 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  doubtless  within  the  knowledge  of  alt  who 
hear  me,  that  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  up  to  the  decIiirBtion  of 
independence,  and  whilst  our  farces  consisted  of  militia  rmly,  our  affairs  had 
prospered  beyond  tbe  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  wisest  amongst  the 
patriots  of  that  day ;  and  the  armiea  of  independence  had  succeeded  in  almost 
every  enterprise,  and  bad  completely  frDstrated  every  attempt  that  had  been 
eoDcerted  agaiaat  them." 

'Hiis  bill  bdcame  a  law,  and  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  of  the  Con- 
greesional  triumphs  of  General  Ward.  It  was  the  expresBion  of  a  nation's 
graldtade  to  those  brave  men  who  laid  with  their  blood  the  comer-stone 
of  our  nationality. 

la  tbe  Bome  year,  the  important  subject  of  the  coast  survey  came  before 
Congress.  That  work  had  hitherto  been  considered  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  its  execution  had  been  limited  to  the  ofiioers 
in  those  services  by  law.  Under  the  system  pursued,  but  little  had 
been  aocomplished.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  General  Ward,  this 
subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  President.  He  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  chronometrie  mode,  instead  of  triaagalation,  ahowing 
tbe  former  to  be  the  most  prompt,  efiectJTe,  and  least  expensive. 

"  The  coast  snrvey,"  said  Mr.  W.;  "  will  not  be  completed,  if  the  method  of 
btiangulaliou  is  again  adopted,  under  sixty  years,  and  that  too  at  an  expense  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  our  navigating  interests  will  derive  no  aartbly 
benefit  from  it  whatever  darlac  all  that  time.  Whereas,  if  tbe  cbronometrical 
mode  should  be  adopted,  {and  he  hoped  the  committee  would  projKJse  an  nmend- 
meot  to  the  bill  to  that  effect,  when  it  shall  have  been  reported  to  the  House.) 
it  may  be  completed  in  five  years,  and  the  results  will  be  of  use  immediately 
to  the  commercial  and  shipping  interests  of  oor  country." 

Unfortunately  tne  triangulative  system  was  adopted,  and  the  prophecy 
of  General  Ward  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Little  or  no  progress 
has  been  mode  in  the  survey,  while  its  expense  and  patronage  are  anmir 
ally  increasing,  and  now  absorb  very  nearly  t300,000.  That  is  to  say, 
eighteen  years  have  elapsed,  and  nearly  $4,000,000  been  expended  since 
General  Ward  spoke  on  tbe  subject,  and  scarcely  any  progress  beyond 
verification  has  been  made.  What  General  Ward  contended  for  was  a 
prompt  and  accurate  survey,  which  should  be  of  use  to  the  commercial 
intoreets,  and  not  a  political  job  to  enhance  patronage. 

In  the  year  1834,  a  cry  hod  been  raised  in  certain  quarters  against  the  . 
West  Point  Academy,  as  inexpedient,  unconstitutionfll,  and  as  a  hot-bed 
of  aristocracy.  The  Legislatures  of  the  States  transmitted  resolutions  to 
Congress  for  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  it    The  matter 
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was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ;  K.  1^  Johneon  irae  chatmiaD, 
ud  his  moat  able  report  in  favor  of  the  institutitHi  was  adopted.  On  Hm 
ooming  up  of  the  appropriation  bill,  Ur.  Dickerson,  of  Tennessee,  moved 
to  crtrike  out  tJie  enactiniE  clause,  (rencral  Ward  then  delivered  a  speech  hi 
&Yor  of  the  institution,  which  put  the  subject  to  rest.  He  showed  condu- 
eiYclj  the  ereat  importance  of  keeping  alive  the  militarv  spirit  of  the 
country,  and  throwing  off  annually  among  the  people  numocra  of  yoimg 
oflicers,  skilled  in  military  and  engineering  science,  and  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  give  eSdency  to  tiiat  indomitable  spirit  which,  from  the  fifst  rifle- 
ijrack  at  Lexington  to  dte  last  diot  in  Mexico,  has  pervaded  our  Bati<Hiat 
aailitia.  How  strongly  the  events  of  the  Mezioan  war  have  raatained  ikto 
sound  views  of  General  Ward,  is  known  to  a)f.  While  that  gentleman 
strongly  advocated  the  preservation  of  the  means  of  scientiAc  edncatioa 
for  officers,  in  a  school  open  to  all,  he  no  less  ardently  advocated  schools 
for  the  soldiers.  In  this  view  he  introduced  two  resolutioDB.  One  was 
to  establish  schools  at  such  military  posts  as  should  he  the  station  of  sol- 
diers enlisted  at  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  for  the  purpose  of  teacl^ 
ing  such  branches  of  education  as  should  prepare  the  soldiers  for  futurft 
usefulness  in  life.  Another  was  to  retain  the  whiskey  portion  of  the  ra- 
ti<»t,  to  be  paid  either  in  money,  equiprowts,  or  some  suitable  badge  t^ 
honor.  Mr.  Ward,  in  eufbrdng  his  resolutions,  remarked  that  schools 
bad  been  establisl^d  at  some  of  the  military  posts  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  cMdren  of  the  soldiers,  but  not  the  soldiers  themselves ;  and 
his  information  led  him  to  believe  those  adwoU  had  done  mudi  good. 
But  in  conse^juence  of  various  allef^ed  evils  connected  with  liie  army,  es- 
pecially that  of  deeertiou,  he  believed  that  some  powerfiil  moral  remedi* 
^uld  be  applied. 

Against  efforts  to  reduce  the  army,  dmilar  to  those  which  had  been  di- 
rected against  the  West  Point  Academy,  General  Ward  opposed  ths 
foroe  of  his  at^rmnoit  and  eloquence.  A  bill  was  introduced  m  1843  for 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  privates  in  tlie  army  by  about  3000,  leai^ 
ing  the  ofiioers  the  same.  Ihis  General  Ward  opposed,  in  a  speech  which 
afforded  a  valuable  exposition  of  the  character,  servioee,  condition  and 
Importance  of  the  army,  as  conneoted  with  the  militia  and  its  various  sys- 
tems in  the  several  states.  And  coming  from  the  lips  of  one  so  admittedly 
&miliar  with  historical  and  military  science,  commanded  profound  atten- 
tion. The  wisdom  of  his  view  is  evident  in  the  following  prophetic  para- 
graph in  the  speech : 

"The  chief  objection  to  the  reduction  bed  been  the  state  of  onr  foreign  rela- 
tioDS,  especially  with  EDgland,  These  had  sssnoiDd  recent^  a  more  pecifio  as- 
pect ;  but  our  relations  with  Mexico  remaieed  the  same,  or  were  become  even 
more  hostile  in  their  appearance.  Thia  wat  a  reason  agaioBt  weakenieg  onr 
military  force  at  the  preseni  maroent.  Bealdes  which,  there  was  to  be  con- 
sidered tbe  peculiar  aitnatioa  of  our  brethren  in  the  West  and  South-wast, 
wboee  wishes  seemed  veiy  mach  opposed  to  the  reduetioa,  especially  of  tha 
nonoted  oOTpa." 

Four  years  subsequently,  the  storm  which,  with  the  eye  of  the  statea- 
mao,  he  then  saw  In  the  horizon,  burst  Upon  the  country,  which  did  not 
fiul  to  benefit  by  the  means  he  had  advocated  in  rslation  to  volunteers, 
to  the  West  Point  Academy,  and  tbe  eflidency  of  tiie  army. 

Pursuant  to  that  enlighteijed  view  of  our  nation^  resouroea  for  da- 
&ace,  which  did  not  restiwt  itself  to  the  pi^udioea  ^  «  aoldier  of  tli» 
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'*regQl«>BnQ]r,"ithhoughhe  himself  had  been  one  of  its  bravest  members, 
General  Ward  reo^ized  diQ  hut  that  oura  is  a  citizen  soldiery, — the 
best,  the  oheapeat,  and  as  brave  as  any  in  the  world ;   and  while  he  sup- 

Erted  th«  nucleus  of  scienoe  in  the  Academy,  and  a  small  regular  force, 
gave  fiill  weight  to  the  importance  of  the  volunteer  system.  His  views 
on  this  subject  were  fully  and  clearly  laid  before  Congress  in  1S36,  upon 
aoreral  oocssions,  in  ooonection  with  the  servioe  of  volunteers  in  Florida, 
and  the  Blat^hawk  war.  Ibe  statesman -like  views  then  laid  down  oon- 
tnat  fsvorahly  with  the  vaoillatiDg  conduct  of  certain  officers  high  in  oom- 
mand  in  the  Mexican  war,  who,  while  professing  the  most  narrow-minded 
contempt  for  volunteers,  built  their  &me  and  fortune  on  their  blood  and 
bravery.  Although  on  all  occasions  he  was  the  firm  and  zealous  friend  of 
the  army,  he  never  allowed  his  predilections  for  that  arm  of  the  service  to 
blind  him  to  the  importance  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  when,  in 
1841,  Mr.  M'Kay,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  oat  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  navy  appropriation  bill.  General  Ward  stepped  promptly 
forward  to  its  defence.  He  advocated  the  placing  of  that  arm  on  on  ^L 
dent  footing,  and  to  increase  the  pay,  more  particularly  in  respect  of  our 
West  India  connections.  Ilat  net- work  of  intrigue  which  England  haa 
for  HO  many  years  been  weaving  in  the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf)  did 
not  eec^»e  his  attention,  and  he  reminded  the  House  that  not  only  were 
English  agents  at  work  in  Texas,  Mexico,  Mosquito  and  Cuba,  hut  that 
the  army  of  10,000  black  troops  in  the  service  of  England,  and  officered 
by  whites,  had  been  recently  increased  to  25,000.  That  pretended  mul 
steamers,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  Government,  were  accumulating  in 
the  Gulf|  ready  to  transport  those  black  troops,  and  that  no  opposing 
American  force  was  there  to  assert  our  rights,  protect  our  stupping,  or 
defend  our  coast.     He  remarked  : 

"  By  reforenee  to  the  map  of  the  West  India  mail  lines,  h  will  be  seen  that, 
ia  oar  present  defeneeleM  conditioii,  ■  force  composed  of  srnied  >teBmBn  and 
troofM  of  that  descriptioa  woald  not  only  give  great  annoyance  to  our  cout,  but 
most  eHectnally  and  at  oooe  put  a  dop  to  all  commonicatKin  sroDnd  Cnpe 
Fktrida,  or  thningh  the  paasoBitf  the  West  Indies,  toorfroin  the  Oair  of  Mexico; 
BDd,  consequent] 7,  the  commerce  of  the  great  fslley  of  the  Missisaippi  ninit  fall 
into  the  hsuds  of  the  eosmy,  or  its  *ait  productions,  cut  oST  team  market,  be 
readered  *aluelssa- 

"  Sacb  being  the  praaaot  attitnde  of  the  two  natiooa,"  aaid  Mr.  Ward.  "  it 
■eaowd  little  leu  than  folly  to  delay  preparing  for  defence.  It  seemeH  to  bim 
that  to  pat  olT  preparatioo  iFbr  a  moment  longer,  while  we  were  engnged  here  ia 
■ntiag  OB  inbiecta  of  infiottely  leas  moment,  was  unworthy  of  the  conntiy  and 
Us  cause.  If  we  sre  to  expect  jnstice  froin  any  power,  we  mnst  put  ourselves 
ia  a  conditioa  to  resent  injostioe." 

lliroughout  that  long  and  severe  contest  against  the  corrupt  power  of 
the  National  Bank,  which  commenced  under  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  and  was  not  etTectually  destroyed  until  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Tyler'a 
"fiscality,"  General  Ward  was  the  open,  bold,  fearless  and  unremitting 
adversary  of  a  govomment  bank,  in  all  its  aspects.  Possessed  of  great 
finanoial  knowledge,  and  clearness  of  perception,  he  was  never  misled  by 
dMuige  of  plan  or  alteration  of  names.  Fully  convinced  of  the  erroneous- 
neaa  of  the  fundamental  prindple,  he  detected  it  .,  _ 
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In  1841,  the  party  newlj  come  to  pover,  sfisr  twelve  yean'  retire 
ment,  rushed  recklessly  into  alterations  of  all  that  bad  been  dooe,  or  thai 
had  grown  up  under  the  three  previous  administrations.  Hie  Independent 
Treasury  law  was  repealed;  the  public  lands  distributed  among  the 
Btates ;  a  special  session  of  Congress  called,  at  great  expense ;  projects 
for  new  loans  put  forward ;  internal  improvement  schemes  projected,  aod 
every  meaus  of  exhausting  the  treasury  adopted,  in  order  to  make  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  the  solemn  pledge  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
Tariff  compromise,  and  returning  to  the  protective  theory.  Here  again 
General  Ward  was  found  the  firm  supporter  of  the  Jackson  policy,  which 
had  been  so  triumphantly  sustuned  by  the  people.  In  his  speech  of 
July,  1841,  he  thus  ably  aketched  the  course  of  affairs  in  relation  to  the 
Tariff: 

"  At  the  Mssion  <^  1827-B,  this  project,  tbni  recommended,  was  brooght  be- 
fore Congress.  Mr.  W.  bad  then,  be  bbii],  the  bonor  of  a  seat  here,  and  be 
was  proud  to  say  that  he  toted  agsiaat  it ;  but  the  mansare,  after  a  wBrm  con- 
test, preTsiled.  This  odious  act — well  called  at  the  time  the  '  bill  of  abomina* 
tioDs' — pHssed  thii  HoD«e  by  the  ominous  msjority  of  tight  votes ;  the  same 
majority  by  which  the  House,  at  this  seMiaa,  have  passed  the  tsed  bill — another 
bssty  and  ill-advised  measure,  which  whs  destined  in  like  manner  to  pnblie 
coDilemnetion.  He  well  remembered,  he  said,  the  sensation  produced  in  this 
body  by  the  aneancistioD  of  the  fioal  vote  on  the  psssage  of  tbe  bill.  There 
was  the  stillaess  of  death  in  the  hall  while  the  Clerk  was  reading  the  yeas  and 
nays;  and  when  the  Chair  proaouoced  that  the  bill  baApasacd,  the  deepest 
eicitement  prevailed  here.  He  well  recoUected  that,  on  thia  occasioa,  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  South,  who  was  justly  esteemed  for  moderation  and  digoi^ 
of  character,  ai  well  as  for  intelligence,  rose,  under  great  excitemeot,  from  his 
sent,  and  declared  in  an  under  tone,  tbongh  land  enongb  to  be  heard  by  many 
around  him,  that  this  oppresabo  was  too  much  to  bear,  and  that  be  was  pre- 
pared to  advocate  aecesiion  rather  ibsn  aabmit  to  it.  Wfast  followed  in  South 
Carolina  and  elsewhere.  In  consequence  of  the  passage  of  this  odious  law, 
forms  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  It  was  deemed  oppressive,  and  an 
abuse  of  the  powers  of  (jOTemment,  and  the  people  were  everywhere  resolved 
on  its  repeal  or  modification.  It  was  not  only  oppressive  and  odions  to  tbe  peo- 
ple at  large,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  injnrions  to  the  very  interests  whicb  it 
was  designed  to  benefit.  By  inducing  large  inTeatmenti  of  cspltal,  and  creating 
an  undue  competition  in  several  branches  of  tnauubctures,  it  had  the  effect  to 
embarrase  and  break  down  many  establishments  thst  were  previously  in  a 
thriving  condition.  So  loud  were  the  complaints  of  the  country  against  tnis  act, 
that  it  soon  underwent  a  revision.  The  act  cf  the  14th  of  July.  1832,  waa 
passed,  to  talte  eSeet  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1833.        •        •        ■        • 

■'  The  public  mind  being  still  unsettled  as  to  this  BiU>ject,  and  ^nersl  diasatte- 
factioD  prevailing  in  the  country  in  recard  to  the  existing  tariff,  Mr.  Verplanek, 
at  tbe  session  of  1832-'33,  brought  forward  bis  bill  for  its  modiScalion.  Tba 
inbject  attracted  uoiversal  attention,  sod  tbe  public  mind  was  deeply  agit^ed 
by  the  various  considerations  connected  with  it.  The  happy  result  of  Hm 
deliberations  of  the  session  was  the  issssge  of  tbe  act  of  Msrch  2,  1833,  to 
modify  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  commonly  called  'the 
compromise  act.'  Mr.  W.  would  now  give  some  facia  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  this  act,  which  would,  he  hoped,  independently  of  tbe  conaiderstlons 
which  be  befiire  presented,  render  it  apparent  to  the  committee  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed  at  the  present  time.  He  would  be  able  to  show  that  the  faith 
of  the  government  was  pledged,  in  tbe  most  solemn  manner,  that  it  should  not 
be  disturbed  before  the  I3tb  June,  1842.        •••••• 

"  A  measure  which  was  introduced  and  adopted  under  such  peculiar  and  im- 
prasNTO  circumstances ;   which  was  sustaloed  on  a  principle  of  mutual  accom- 
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lo  to  til  tbe  intereaU  aSiMted  by  it ;  which  Bllifod  tbe  disoord  and  diacMt- 
teats  that  then  diitracted  tho  Union,  and  which  had  the  approbBtton  of  ao  bi^ 
a  majority  of  both  Hodsm  of  CoDgresi,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  execntira 
department  of  the  goveraineat.  could  hardly  be  regarded  ae  an  erdiuBry  act  of 
legiBlatJOQ,  which  we  were  at  liberty  to  alter  at  pleasure.  He  Bubmittcd  that  it 
waa  impolitic  aad  improper  to  infringe  apon  the  proriaiona  of  an  act  paraed 
voder  Boch  aolemn  aanctioDB.  But  it  ia  urged  on  the  other  side,  that  one  of  the 
provitiotu  of  the  compromise  act  is,  tliat  nothing  in  it  coataioed  ahall  be  ao  eaft< 
atroed  as  to  prsTOnt  tae  passage,  prior  orsnbaequent  to  tho  13th  June,  1B42,  of 
aoy  act  or  acts  that  may  be  nacesaary  to  detect,  prerent  or  paDish  erasiaDS  of 
iha  duties  on  imports  imposed  by  law,  nor  to  prevent,  in  the  coDtiogeocy  either 
of  exctti  or  dtfinency  of  roTeuue,  the  altering  of  the  rates  of  duties  on  articlea 
subject  to  duties  under  the  rereoae  acta.  They  allege,  further,  that  the  contJo- 
gency  thna  provided  for  baa  happened  ;  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  ratea 
of  duties,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  But  Mr.  W. 
eontanded  that  there  would  be  no  dcGciancy,  nnlesi  the  administration  chose  to 
naae  it  by  alienating  a  portion  of  the  revenne  to  objecta  unconnected  with  tbe 
•spenditures  of  the  govemmenL  It  certainly  could  not  be  contended  that  « 
deficieDcy  thus  created  waa  such  a  one  aa  the  bill  contemplated." 

lite  bill  under  consideration  provided  for  a  tax  on  coffee  and  tea,  and 
an  increased  lax  upon  sugar,  under  the  name  of  luxuries.  Firmly  and 
heartily  did  Gieneral  Ward  denounce  this  burdening  of  tbe  enjoyments  of 
the  poor  throughout  the  land,  in  order  to  feed  tbe  extravagance  of  gOT- 
ernment^-jobbera.  The  feith  of  tbe  government  was,  however,  broken, 
and  in  the  Tariff  of  1842  the  system  of  monopoly  was  restored. 

In  the  following  year,  1843,  bts  Congressional  term  having  expired,  be 
declined  a  re-nomination.  When,  according  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  New- York  was  to  be  revised,  General  Ward 
was  of  course  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  Convention.  This  honor  he 
declined,  but  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  the  county  whom 
he  had  served  so  long  and  so  &ilhful1y  in  Congress,  that  he  was  induced  to 
wididraw  his  declination.  His  election  foljpwed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  relation  to  tbe  judiciary  md  tbe  finances  of  the  State,  be  displayed,  in 
brilliant  speeches,  his  great  ability.  Although  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  internal  improvements  of  the  State,  he  advocated  their  prosecution  in 
such  a  way  as  to  relieve  the  River  Counties  of  New- York  from  too 
oppressive  a  taxation  for  their  construction. 

His  constituency  were  by  no  means  backward  in  appredating  the  great 
merits  of  their  Congressional  delegate,  and  on  the  expiration  oi  each  sue- 
oeeding  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  the  enthusiasm  in  bis  favor  in- 
oreased  in  fervor,  and  enhanced  majorities,  ranging,  after  the  first  election, 
from  1,300  to  1,500,  swelled  the  measure  of  Ms  triumph,  and  tbe  testi- 
mony of  public  confidence. 

In  making  extracts  from  the  numerous  speeches  of  a  long  career,  we 
have  been  attracted  less  by  tbe  flowers  of  bis  brilliant  eloquence,  than  by 
those  remarkable  passages  wbicb  diectose  tne  profound  forecast  of  the 
statesman.  General  Ward  acquired,  while  in  Congress,  a  high  reputation 
M  a  presiding  officer.  In  dischai'giug  tbe  duties  as  Chairman  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Wnole,  but  few  men  possess  greater  tact  in  the  despatch  of  pub- 
lic bnsinesa,  or  in  preserving  order  in  debate. 

Although  not  ambitious  of  being  heard  on  any  question,  he  spoke  on  all 

E roper  occasions ;  and  whenever  be  rose,  he  shed  light  vpoa  tbe  subject 
a  aiscassed. 
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■RiroHgliont  Wa  whole  career  Gen,  Wafd  afTorded  an  eminent  esatnple  of 
tk&  patriot.  Prompt  and  eager  to  offer  his  blood  m  defence  of  his  country, 
and  when  peace  rendered  euch  efforts  no  longer  necessary,  his  unremitting 
labors  in  the  cabinet  displayed  the  true  character  of  an  Amencao  states- 
man. A  practical  representative  of  the  interests  of  his  district — by  every 
bihabitaat  of  whiob  he  was  known  and  honored — as  well  as  for  the  intwesta 
of  the  neighboring  commercial  emporium,  which  ia  indebted  to  him  far 
eminent  exertions  in  behalf  of  many  commeroUl  measures.  Prompt  and 
vigilant  in  behalf  of  the  just  rights  of  his  own  State,  but  ready  to  cOTn- 
promise  conflicting  interests,  and  sacrifice  himself  if  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  glorious  Union  and  the  welfare  of  great  national  interests. 
It  is  of  such  men  that  republics  are  formed,  and  through  them  that  the 
eystom  of  self-government  beoomes  successful.  If  ever  we  feel  despoudiiu 
in  relation  to  tine  cause  of  human  progress  in  Europe,  it  is  whea  we  searoC 
in  vain  for  men  cast  in  stioh  a  mould. 

As  a  debater,  Gen.  Ward  ape^s  with  grace  and  fluenoy.  Open,  frank 
and  courteous,  he  left  Congress  with  the  cordial  respect  of  all.  Althou^ 
ever  faithful  to  his  party,  his  gentlemanly  course  never  gave  his  opponents 
reason  to  complain  of  a  harsh  word  or  a  rude  remark. 

Gen.  Ward  is  a  devoted  fnend  to  literature,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  continued  exertion  in  &vor  of  all  institutions  whose  object  ia  th« 
Sromotion  of  knowledge.  Hie  village  in  which  he  resides  is  especially  in- 
ebted  to  him  for  these  efibrts.  He  is  a  warm  advocate  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  as  all  who  know  him  will  bear  testimony.  The  cares  of 
public  life,  and  the  weight  of  political  troubles,  of  which  he  has  borne  so 
considerable  a  share,  have  never  been  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  forget 
social  duties.  He  is  still  living,  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  and  whether 
he  remain  in  private  life  or  not,  long  may  he  live  to  honor  his  name,  as 
the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  phildnthropist  and  the  friend. 


IMPROMPIU 

ON   HBARIHO  }ENNT  LMD, 

Ifet)Kra«l>t  UDM  bird  had  left  iu  utiTe  dy, 

To  brvfttlw  ill  melod  J  Id  moruj  Mr  i 
Bd  wildl;  iweet,  tboM  nnint  bow  iwall,  now  dl^- 

So  Mqoidtdj  aolt,  to  bold  uid  eleu. 

I  ut,  ibd  drink  the  pore  delicioai  laand, 

Alone — dio'  hoDdred*  dimiE  the  crowded  hdl  i 

Vnifa  nptDKHiiJD),  m;  throbBinspobu  beuiA— 
I  dm  not  bnnk  ihe  loul'*  bswUduog  ihnlL 

For,  oh  1  to  waken  Amn  ■  dreim  like  chu'^ 
Toftel  die  wcrld'a  debaaing  uneh  oneaDion ! — 

in«baabed  I  IbitTmea  Uiatwoke  mjaoultebliaat 
Sweet  JMsy  Zm^  no/ drean  oT  buTsa  ia  o'er. 
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FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    REVIEW. 


The  Rbimdance  of  monej  "  on  call"  continces,  and  loans  are  easily  mado  at 
5  a  6  i>er  cent  on  good  Htochs,  and  lower  on  goTemmeaU.  The  supply  of 
paper  is  not  large,  sod  the  detnaad  ii  good.  First  clsas  names  go  at  5  a  7  psi 
c«iit.  for  short  dates,  aod  6  a  B  per  cent,  for  long  dates.  The  rate*  hare  Tsther- 
a  dowonard  t«ndency<  The  receipts  of  the  banlia  are  very  large,  and  they  am 
discoantiag  freely.  Id  many  cases  thoy  are  not  able  to  employ  their  recelptBi 
Bod  therefore  are  more  anxious  to  exteod  tbflir  stock  traQsactioDS.  About 
SS.000,000  were  diuhursed  on  the  1st  for  dlvideods  on  stock,  and  of  this  amoant 
a  considerable  portion  may  bare  been  remitted,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  re-inToated 
in  stocks.  There  also  came  upoo  the  market  over  {3,000,000  for  diTidends  on 
bank,  insurance,  rail-road,  and  state  gOTeromeut  securities  of  all  descriptioDa. 
These  are  circamstancea  which  add  to  the  prerioaa  abuodaat  supply  upon  the 
market. 

Much  apecnlstioD  exists,  however,  in  relation  to  the  probable  effect  of  a  Earo- 
peeo  war,  now  so  tbreateniog,  upon  the  market  for  United  States  secnritiea  in 
London.  Kecent  letters  from  that  quarter  held  the  opinion  that  the  effect  of 
military  preparations  would  be  to  make  money  scarce,  and  by  doiug  so  affect  the 
prices  of  securities  to  a  degree  which  would  prevent  the  sale  of  the  quantitiea 
already  sent  forward,  and  advices  were  received,  therefore,  not  to  send  any 
more.  We  apprehend,  however,  that  as  far  as  the  United  States  government 
securities  go,  the  effect  most  be  the  reverse.  Thus,  those  persons  who  have 
pnrchased  Atnerican  atocks  hitherto,  are  those  whose  fears  for  the  stability  of 
the  present  state  of  aflaira  in  Europe  overcame  their  prejudices  against  Ameri- 
ca, and  induced  them  to  invest.  An  increase  of  the  difficalties  which  thos« 
governmanta  encounter  in  raising  means,  will  not  operate  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  thoae  who  mistrusted  them,  but  on  the  contrary  must  hasten  the  migra- 
tioa  of  capital  front  the  disturbed  countries.  The  prices  of  the  rail-road  and 
other  securities  which  go  forward,  may,  in  some  degree,  be  temporarily  affected 
by  a  stringency  in  the  market,  but  a  decline  iu  rates  would  only  atimnlate  latter 
inveatmunts. 

There  is  now  little  hope  of  averting  a  ganerat  war  in  Europe,  and  b«  a  con- 
sequence, the  value  of  mnney  abroad  mnat  continue  to  advance,  drawing  upon  anx 
■appliea  not  only  for  silver,  but  for  gold  also.  The  former  is  used  for  hoardiof, 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  bat  gold  is  indisponaable  for  military-chests,  as  being 
less  cumbersome  and  more  easily  transported. 

This  demand  may,  unless  conntaracted  by  a  demand  for  American  alocka, 
make  the  market  stringent  in  spite  not  only  of  onr  Colifbmia  supplies,  bnt  thft 
large  stocks  possessed  by  the  banks  of  France  and  England. 

The  receipts  of  California  gold  per  official  reports,  have  bean  a*  ftdlowa : 
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KICKITTB  or  BOLD  AT  DIOTXD  STATU  IIIIITS. — CALIFOKKIA  OOJJt. 


Al  Hev-OHBM*. 

In  1848 —       

JiDDsrjltoAiigiutSl,  1849 17S,918 

Aagmt  3t  to  Janmr?  1 439.163 

JuoaiY  1  toFebnigi7SB 93S  050 

ToMMthSl 3M,B6B , 

HirchSltoMRy  1 298,130 

May  ItoAngntl 318.181 

Bw)tBmb«r —      

October 415,060 

Htrraiiibw 893,565 

IWJ t3^ifitS 


Lt  FhOHlelphu. 


Totd. 
...44,177 

1,740,650 1,916.538 

4.740,810 4,aa9,97S 

.9.974,393 3,9I9,44S 

.1.396,331 1.66S,99» 

.1,843,003 2.1ll,13S 

7.707,484 8,023,665 

3,1,50,000 3,250.000 

3,400,000 3,400,000 


32,875,591 136,707 ,5H 


Tbo  nceiptt  of  gold  at  New-Orlaans  for  AngDst  bad  September  are  not  re- 
ported. ExcloaiTB  of  tbose  receipts,  whsteTsr  they  maj  have  beeo,  the  whole 
ainaaDt  to  December  Ist,  is,  in  round  DDinbers.  $37,000,000,  of  which  nearlj 
tl6,000,000  bu  been  received  since  Jnlj,  and  in  December  the  receipts  were 
TB17  large,  not  inclnded  in  the  abore  reCnrD.  The  large  exports  of  the  coantiy 
■t  improTcd  prices  added  to  the  products  of  the  mining  regioas,  are  proUBe 
canses  of  abundaiit  capital.  The  occurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  while  it  m^ 
diminish  the  tsIdb  of  cotton  and  cause  a  demand  for  gold,  will  aUo  improve  the 
Tatne  of  fknn  prodace,  and  give  an  impulse  to  the  migration  of  capltai  to  the 
l^aited  States.  Mure  especiall;  that  the  infamous  sgitations  in  relation  to  sec- 
tional qneB^an*  have  subaided,  and  with  them,  whatever  fears  might  have  been 
engendered  ^road  in  relation  to  the  stability  of  ear  Union.  The  machlDBtioni 
of  the  English  aristocracy  are  yet  at  worli  among  ni  to  stir  up  obnoxious  dlscas- 
aioni  and  engender  the  seeds  of  discord,  which  alone  can  prevent  onr  national 
|H«gress.  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  quite  soSicientto 
defeat  any  such  insidious  attempts  without  any  other  manifestations  than  that  ot 
contempt,  whether  the  agent  l>e  a  minister,  a  novelist,  or  an  Itinerant  lecturing 
member  of  parliament. 

The  official  retaros  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  fbr  the 
year  18G0,  afford  mnch  interesting  matter,  and  are,  as  compared  with  former 
jaars,  as  fbllnws ; 

QNITKD  STATES  EZrOETS  AKS  IMPOETS. 
Pradoca*.  IS4«.  IS4R.  IKfl. 

«9,54T,flS« «Q,a94,81« 

5.917,994 7,443.503 

38,786,664 ...36.371,756 

5.804,370 9,951,023 

66,800,077 71,984.610 

-418,451 62,540 15S,3CS 

5,633,069 11^49,777 15,144,405 

Goal —      40,306 167,090 

Lced. 014,SH J0,198 — 

I«a —      96,B« 10T,0« 

Salt —      33,973..4, 75,103 

H^naneons 1,490,303 769,557 670,55* 

Totd  ilMaaado. |101,T18J)4S 9131,710,001 $134,900,333 

Dnitud  SlatM  coin 433351 956.874 3,046,670 

Foreign  ooin 3,481,417 4,447,774 5,576.315 

Foreifngooda 7,865^06 8,641,090 S,375,4n 


Of  the  sea 

$3,468,398.. 

OfUiefbnat 

Food 

27,163,449.. 

Tobacco 

8.478,270.. 

Cotton 

42,767,341,. 

Cookie 
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Totdoxpbrt. 

van. 

1I3.4M,S1«.... 

IB4B. 
1«.75S,820.... 

1850. 
151,89S,7» 

bnportgood* 

Import  ipeew 

13.7I0,11« 

....«H7.»T,*» 

TotBl  importt. 

»12l^l.TW.... 

....•1B7;»17^»4 

Tb«  export  laUa  preMoU  »  Tery  ntiifaetory  iMun.  Tbat  wfaieh  ne  p«fti- 
cnlarty  remark  w,  tbat  under  tbe  present  tariff  tbe  export  of  mBDufactnrefl  hu 
iDcreKsed  tfaree-fold — tbat  w  to  uy,  the;  are  fifteen  millioas  in  1850  agunst  fire 
millione  in  1846.  The  reuon  ia  ofavioiit:  matiD&ctnrBn,  being  enabled  to  pro- 
cure eertun  nw  material*  on  better  ternvi,  are  eoabled,  throngh  the  facilitiee 
HSbrded  by  the  warehonve-iyatem,  to  compete  more  sucees^ullj  in  wntral  mar- 
keta.  The  manDfactnreeof  iron  articlee  were  exported  in  1846  to  the  extant  ef 
99S1,063,  and  in  1860,  $1,077,793.  It  U  in  this  mode  that  mannfactoraa  u9 
•acoaraged.  The  exports  rf  lead  harn  been  aererely  affected  by  the  iDfluenc* 
of  CelUbnikaeiDigntioD  upon  tbe  minen.  Id  1846,  the  eiporta  of  food  bad 
already  beaa  awoHeii  by  the  failure  of  the  Iriah  potato  crop.  Since  then  the 
{eaemi  market  has  greatly  espaoded ;  and  although  the  Gacsl  year  1850  waa,  od 
aeMOOtoftheabaDdBDce  and  cheap  pricei  of  Europe,  the  moat  unfavorable  for 
•■porta  thathasoMnrredfbr  twenty  year*,  the  expoita  were  good.  The  great 
Mqdee  ef  Hie  south  hare  steadily  and  wooderfally  improred  in  value,  as  seen  ia 
dw  following  table  of  qnintitiea  and  Talnea  exported : 

KZPo&Ts  or  KICK,  TOBACCO  AKD  coxToK  raoM  tmi  u«itkb  fTATBa. 


Tinew.        Tihw.  Fr  lierea.  Bhilt.     Vilna  Ferbbd.        Lbi. 


1941.  ]34,7».3,18S,4eS.  16.30. 163.043.8,307  ^55.51.33. .863,663,465. 54,063,601. .U 
1847.144,437.3.605,896.24.90. 135.733.7,243,086. 33.40.. 037  ,aia,9SH.53,415,li84.1U 
1848 .  100. 403 .3,33 1.B34 .23.35 .  130,665 .7,55 1, 133. 37 .7S.  .844,374,43 1  .SI,BSS,394 . .  72 
1849.138.861.3,569.363.19.90. 101,531. 5,1104,307  .S3.7S.l,096,BD3,96S.S6,3S6J»7e.. 61 
tK0.1S7,S6B.8,63I,S57.3a.75.I4S,739.e,ll51,033.67.S0..63S,3ai,6a4.71,SB4,41S.llf 

In  tbeae  figores  we  hareatery  malted  improTement  in  die  ratne  of  the  crops. 
TiMM,  aa  oompared  with  1946,  twenty-fire  per  oeat.  Utt  cottin  rvallaed 
t20,000,000  more  money!  Q.OOO  hbd*.  lesa  tobacco  realised  t2,SOO,000  more 
mooey .'  and  an  increase  of  37  per  cent  in  rioe  waa  eecompaniecl  with  an  in- 
creaae  of  £5  per  cant,  in  tbe  money  it  reriiud.  In  the  general  reaohe  of  die 
•xporta,  it  would  seem  tbat  there  is  an  bcreaae  of  $33,000,000  in  die  produco 
•sported,  and  of  146,700,000  in  the  net  import  of  foreign  geoda — an  apparent 
exeeee  (J  $13,700,000.  We  are,  however,  to  take  into  consideration  the  oircnm- 
•tancea  of  the  trade.  TbostheoAleial  export  valae  is  tbe  coot  on  this  side;  dm 
Klual  raliM  is  what  the  exporter  aells  it  for  abroad,  which  inchides  the  frelghta 
earned  by  the  American  ataipping  and  tbe  prolt*.  Tobaceo,  for  instance,  pay* 
•23  per  hbd.  fireighL  Hence  tbe  freighu  of  1860  amoauted  to  $6,306,038 ;  tho 
profita,  &c.,  amoonted  to  perhaps  $3,000,000 — Baking  allogedier  $18,000,000, 
to  be  returned  to  tbe  United  States  aa  the  proaeada  of  ila  tobaooo.  If  tbe  ex- 
port trade  is  proaperoBa,  tbe  sales  on  Amerieaa  aoeewit  not  being  made  at  a 
loos,  the  actual  oxport Value  will  nub  esceed  tbe  oOcial  ralne,  and  maqj*-* 
ilMlf  in  incroasod  imports    Ihsae  latter  bojf  of  hilo  yean  aMvo  ob  >^ 
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account,  and  lew  consigDcd.  At  this  tDoment,  boweKF,  oouigDmeDts  are  ia- 
ciMsing  OD  a  &lliDg  rnvket,  and  the  lowei  will  fall  npoD  the  foreign  ownen  s 
therefore,  for  1851,  the  apparent  import  Talne  will  perhap*  exceed  th»  actnal 
anouDt  to  be  paid.  As  the  past  was  generally  ■  prosperooi  year,  the  exeeM  of 
importi  ia  not  more  thac  ehoutd  have  resulted  from  the  profits  otx  exports. 
The  qoantities  of  breadita  A  eipwted  have  been  aa  fdlowi : 

KSMHTS  or  BIKAnSTUrFt  VaOM  THE  DHlTCIt  4TATKH. 

IBU.  lB4fl.  18«.  18S0. 

Floor... ,, barrels... 4,383.i9G.... 9,1 19.393 3.108,013...,  I,38.'i,4« 

Wheat... bnsheli... 4,399 ,851, .-.2,I}S*,704 1,537,S34 608,091 

Meal bBrrali.... .948,060 528,339 40»,169 .359,447 

Com..  ..busheln..  16,396,050. ...5,817,634....  13,257,309. ...6,S8S,093 
Bye  Meal,  bnrrelt 48,893 41,SB1 64,830 69,903 

Thia  year,  that  is  to  say,  1651,  the  qaaDtitiea  of  these  articles  may  poasiblj 
riDge  as  high  aa  for  the  year  1847.     They  have  already  reached  a  fa^h  Ggore. 

A  great  revolntioD  ia  apparentiy  being  wrought  in  the  public  mind  in  reladoQ 
to  the  caases  of  manufacturing  prosperity  ;  and  this  is  cbiefiy  brought  ahont 
tbrodgh  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  western  eoQUtry.  It  has  bo- 
come  evident  that  those  localities  which  possess  of  themselves  the  graateat  Dum- 
ber af  those  bulky  materials  of  which  wrought  fabrics  are  prodnced,  postOM 
■dvantagea  which  the  most  adroit  legislation  canwrt  conaleract.  The  adTanta^M 
hitherto  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  have  mostly  coDsiited  in  ber  geographical 
position,  through  which,  s-arrouoJed  by  water,  she  bad  tbe  most  ready  acceai 
to  the  resoiircei  of  other  countries.  No  wind  can  blow  acroas  the  British  islands 
but  that  it  is  fsir  for  some  of  her  immense  merchant- marine  to  depart,  and  for 
otiien  to  arrive.  No  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the  compass  the  breeao 
comes,  it  is  favorable  to  her  ships,  bringing  raw  materials  from  one  country,  and 
carrying  goods  to  another.  This  &cility  of  transport  has  virtsaily  made  bar 
ports  the  most  accessible  depot  for  the  produce  of  all  coDntries,  and  herself  tbe 
most  efficient  mannfootarer  in  combining  those  products  into  wrought  fobrica, 
by  which  sbe  sells  her  labor ;— that  is  lo  say,  tbe  facility  with  which  materials 
were  commanded  created  a  market  for  labor,  uotll  finally  the  increase  of  ber 
population  exhausted  ber  natural  capacity  for  the  supply  of  food,  and  that  has 
become  added  to  tbe  number  of  articles  which  she  must  import,  and  it  is  tbe 
moat  bulky.  Up  to  witbio  the  lasttwenty  years  En);lBnd  was  possessed  of  wool, 
&as,  iron,  tin,  copper,  land,  (or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  food,)  and  labor  within 
herself-  Under  tbe  competition  of  Guropean  mannfsctures  and  extended  mar- 
kets, she  has  gradaally  outrun  her  own  supplies,  and  now  imports  wool,  flax, 
cotton,  and  land  or  food.  To  &cilitate  this,  she  has  removed  import  duties,  and 
throwo  t^en  ber  navigatioD  laws;  bat  she  finds  constantly,  that  those  nations 
wbieh  are  possessed  of  all  those  articles  free  of  trsnsponation  are  gaining  apon 
her,  and  her  own  demands  for  them  are  becoming  more  oneroirs.  In  1814,  the 
reatrictioDS  upon  the  ImpottatioQ  of  provisionB,  live  animals,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  food,  were  related.  Since  then,  the  sugar  and  coffee  duties  have  been 
reduced  one-half,  the  foreign  articles  admitted  to  consumption,  the  duties  on 
cotton,  wool,  oil,  and  other  nateriala  abandoned,  and  every  facility  given  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  bringing  raw  materials  to  England  for  the  use  of  operatives, 
and  also  food  for  them  to  eat.  The  practical  operation  of  this  m  to  increase  th« 
braadt^  of  the  soil  of  E  ngland  for  tbe  growth  of  food  and  materials. 
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Th«  fbllowiag  table  ■howiifae  weight  or  grain,  ail  articles  of  food  and  of  cot- 
too,  wool,  ailk,  flax  and  hemp,  importsd  aanually  into  Great  Britain  : 

^DUrriTIU  OVUtUUIJ,  OKIII),  food,  AMD  BIW  ■JLTEMlXi 


Anlmil*,— No.  OTaJn.— ansrten.  Food.  Kaw  nuuriili.— Ua. 

use none 9a,J32 773,375,871 528,052,717 

18(2 S,3<0 2,486,351 778,971,593 132  507  AM 

1843 2,100 1,355,382 799,362,380 884,286.381 

1844 8,000 2,763,164 843,314,168 922,994,134 

1845 88,675 1,287,152 948,615.050 1,038,859,6*3 

1846 133,(58 4,767,591 961,334,084 741,607  ,M5 

1847 319,679 12,303,751 1,576,810,655 764,849,445 

1348 303,440 6,327,244 1,433,305,932 1,053,321,501 

1349 185,235 11,383,900 1,400,480,238 1,183,093,444 

It  will  be  BOea  atonce  thst  the  operatioa  ii  progressJTe,  iireapective  of  bad 
harreata.  That  of  184S-'47  had  no  ether  effect  than  to  give  aa  impulee  to  th« 
import  of  food,  and  check  that  of  row  materials.  Net  ooij  because  the  high 
price  of  food  io  Eoglaad  decreased  the  demand  for  clothing,  bat  becaose  tin 
urgent  demand  for  the  meaiiB  of  transporting  food  prefented  the  tranaportatiott 
af  balky  raw  materiala  from  a  distance,  freights  were  too  high.  When  shipa 
demanded  50  cents  per  bnshel  freight  for  wheat  from  New- Vork  to  Liverpo<d, 
die  transportation  of  raw  materiala  wai  too  costly,  la  that  fact  we  recc^nize  th« 
insurmoun cable  obstacle  which  England  now  enconnlers  to  her  further  prDgrasa. 
Strani  has  done  what  it  can  to  ezteoil,  bj  qaick  and  cheap  traDaportation,  the 
■uAce  4^  her  ami ; — bat  the  Bame  element  has  made  as  cheaply  KMilafale  Hie 
great  resoarcea  of  Western  America. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  while  Englaod  imported  in  1849,  40,000,000  qnartera 
of  grain,  worth  $200,000,000,  and  slao  700,000,000  lbs.  more  ^^  other  article*  «f 
food,  worth  $40,000,000—887  together  an  iocreaae  of  S240,000,000,  wilboit 
iDeMioning  (50,000,000  increase  in  raw  mHlerialu — the  Tslue  of  the  textile 
fabrics  exported  in  1S49  waa  ^£40.414,956,  against  dC39,480,298  in  1842 — eo 
great  has  been  the  diminution  of  ralae  in  the  manufactured  articles,  caased  by 
increased  competition  and  improved  machines.  It  is  now  obrioua,  that  the  COM 
of  transportlDg  the  materials  bears  a  continually  increaaiog  ratio  to  the  goods. 
Thns,  at  ten  cents,  the  present  freight  of  a  bushel  of  grain  from  New- York  to 
Enghnd,  the  traoeponation  of  grain  to  England  cost  97,500,000  more  ia  1849 
Aao  io  1842.  The  freight  of  cotton  is  one-third  of  a  cent  per  pound,  at  which 
rate  the  food  and  raw  materials  cost  $4,000,000  more  than  io  1842;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  grain,  food,  and  raw  materials  in  1S42  cost  $7,019,081  freight,  md 
the  anma  articles  in  1849  cost  Si 8,346,330  freight,  while  the  exported  fiibrie* 
broDght  no  more.  This  was  over  811,000,000,  or  five  per  cent  against  th« 
wanohctorers.  This  operation  it  is  which  has  driven  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarse  goods,  or  diose  of  which  the  raw  material  coostitales  the  chief  cost,  tp 
the  locaUttee  where  they  are  pr(»duced,  via.,  the  weslem  coontiy. 
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KISCDLLANEOUS. 

Wb  had  occuioii.  in  tfaa  Domber  of  April  hrt,  to  uy  mnvthiac  about  tha 
^riten,  or  New- York  Society,  wbo  Bwenasd  it  that  time ;  in  aaiog  which 
-we  were  to  tmibmiiiBte  m  to  offend  the  Remie  du  fihuveau-Monde,  who  npped 
St' severely  over  the  kauckles  in  the  journal  of  the  follawiog  fortnight. 

Bow  the  SocietietB  have  taaiBhed.  The  Saj-Boofc  aoon  dmcI  ap  hii  aeafl^ 
■tateriaU.  The  Lorgnstu  exhaasted  oar  patieDCO,  and  the  Kevne  da  NouTeav- 
Honda  wore  out  hia  subacriptioD  list.  MvUii  UU  ienu  fftbili* — we  mean  iba 
Rem*.  He  died  gaUaotlj,  laying  alonl^  abotit  him  with  ao  epilegne  amODg 
Ibe  non-snlMcribiag  public.  "  Stupids,"  he  cries.  "I  had  only  afewaotacribeTS; 
Aty  were  leeleun  d'dite.  For  you,  I  soared  too  high.  I  wrote  for  ierj  ■ 
yoDtb,  ardetUe  d  joufr,  not  for  matoTe  fbgyisiD,  which  readi  Ibe  Joamal  of 
Commerce.  I  gave  philosophical  and  literan  artielei  de  grtmde  partU,  to  yoo 
who  havRDojioT'fM,  except  io  carrying  overs  balaoce.  1  gave  you,  stow  craato  tea, 
Who  spend  your  evenings  at  home  with  your  wives,  jewels  of  stories  about 
Aoaaofother  mea;  dajoyattid'tmJtmdKne  deticaUste — tacreblen  t^nW  at 
•oaod  Freaeh  saatiment,  and  lively  tore  sceoea,  ending  abruptly  with  pregnant 
Mterislu :  laatten  which  tha  riper  iotelUgence  of  Enrope  appreeiates,  bat  yav 
are  not  np  to  that  sort  of  thing  yet,  my  poor  fellows !  Yoa  read  yoar  ata|iid 
papers  and  magazines,  aad  conceive  of  ootbiog  better.  Like  the  boor  at  the  sap- 
per uf  Apicins,  yon  prefer  pork  to  peacock's  brains,  aod  beer  to  Umonade  ga- 
MKse.     Therefore  I  have  stopped.    The  more  shame  for  yoa !" 

For  ooraelvei,  we  regretted  the  fate  of  the  Ettme.  So  early  lost '.  Tha 
feeling  that  we  had  never  been  sabacribera,  and  Were  tfaua  ia  aonia  meeaura 
goilty  of  its  demise,  added  to  our  sorrow.  Bnt  it  was  not  onr  bult.  We  did 
not  deserve  these  reproaches.  Wa  felt  that  we  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  catipe 
de  la  me,  and  could  claim  to  be  UeleuTt  d'eliCe,  We  knew  that  we  were  French 
fa  our  priociplas;  loved  wicked  womeu  and  asterisks;  thatwe  were,  in  awordi 
aapable  of  appreciating  the  Crite  and  Leonora  Zorri;  bnt — ahall  we  eonfew 
it  I — we  had  not  the  aii  dollars.  Oor  only  dtspoMble  Uterarr  faai  had  ktag 
•ioce  been  invested  in  Blackwood's  end  the  Edinbnrgh,  titaaome  }oanials. 
which  too  ofien,  alas !  ere  not  above  a  niveav  ordinaire. 

AboDt  the  same  time  last  spring,  the  Home  Journal  distingnisbed  itself  by 
three  clever  papers  on  Polka  Society,  signed  Femez-y,  They  were  done  by  a 
Man  who  knew  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  they  were  very  well  done.  Yat 
Pcfun-jl  could  hardly  have  fumiehed  another  article.  There  ia  little  ntaterial 
fcr  describing,  or  for  moralizing  among  extremely  young  paraons,  who  think  af 
nothing,  and  do  nothing  but  work  out  their  redowas  and  German  ootUliona.  In 
trath,  sDch  a  Society  most  be  as  innocent  aod  as  uninteresting  as  an  adogna. 
No  occasion  for  aster'tska — violent  exercise  proverbially  keeps  down  the  devil — 
and  verily  they  keep  him  down,  and  Ibe  polka  up,  until  yon  can  say  of  an  Ama- 
lican  belle,  what  Ovid  sang  of  the  Nympo  Echo — Fbxtanlitm  lOfpit  oua  niper- 
nml — sharp  t>aaes  and  shrill  tones. 

This  somewhat  exhausted  theme  has  been  exported  to  England  fav  an  enter- 
prising! scribbler.  Since  May  last,  fouror  five  articles  have  appeared  in  Fraaer< 
ia  Socie^  in  America,  "  by  a  New-Yorker" — by  a  native  American  unmia- 
takably — born  and  nurtared  under  the  star-spangled  banner;  one  might  evea 
tiiink  the  hero  of  the  tales  a  native  of  Plato's  amusini;  ultra  democracy,  in  which 
**  the  puppies  looked  more  pert  and  the  asses  more  inJependenttbao  elsewhere." 
There  is  a  briiknesa.  a  self-contented  smartness  aboat  our  uuknown  society- 
painter,  which  is  charming.  Our  readera  will  certainly  fiiel  an  intereat  to  know 
vhat  the  model-being  is  liae.whoia  sentabroad,to  the  World's  Fair,  as  it  were, 
an  a  specimen  of  the  American  gentleman — and  onr  conntry  frieuda  may  ba 
ylauad  to  learn  what  the  correct  get-vp  is  for  a  visit  to  the  city.     Thay  ahaO— 
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Th«  author  dMcrlbei  the  p«ttern-maD  at  the  atarL  He  is  "Ave  feet  ten  Id  h!a 
boots,  which  help  him  an  inch" — thin  legs — maastacbe  feeble  aod  djed — "  hair 
flosBj  u  a  womBn's" — '>  extremitieB  delicately  Bmall"— "  his  figure  more  alenddr 
iD  the  waist  and  hollow  id  the  back  than  one  would  have  expfctod  from  hi* 
height."  This  is  the  oatarat  Adam,  uaadoroed.  and  knowing  how  true  theaay- 
)ng  ia:  Le  coitume  c'ett  Ckomnu,  the  author  dreaaea  hia  bollow- lacked  and 
(leodBr-wBisted  sample  io  costumes  Taried  as  Proteus,  and  vaiie^ted  aa  Arltt- 
Ijntoa.  Like  M.  fuuxboii,  ia  Topfer'a  caricatures,  who.  change  de  linge  et  erei7 
e*eot  in  his  career,  M.  Model  preseats  himself  in  a  differeat  garb  on  every  page 
radiant  in  the  artistic  triumphs  of  Beman  and  of  Brooks. 

It  ia  wintei,  clear,  cold,  and  good  sleighing.  The  model-man.  who  is  named 
Beaaon,  drive*  a  faat  bona  and  a  fast  friend  out  on  the  Third  ATenno,  has  trials 
of  apeed  with  varioaa  teams,  and  meets  disCinguiahed  New-Vorkers.  BeoaoD  it 
accoDtrod  on  this  occasion  in  "  a  very  white  overcoat,  with  a  white  velvet  col- 
lar, and  large  white  silk  buttons,  and  very  black  pantaloons,  clieqaered  with  ■ 
white  bar,  so  large  that  there  is  not  more  than  a  square  and  a-haif  of  the  figafe 
on  each  leg" — "  for  a  mufHer  he  wears  a  red  India  scarf,  leaving  a  UlUe  aper- 
ture laidcT  Ike  knot  at  the  throat,  to  Ul  ui  have  a  glimpie  at  the  wanond  pin  that 
festeDa  his  red  and  black  aatin  long  cravat."  The  chaate  effect  is  completed  bw 
an  otterskiD  cap.  Mr.  Senson  retnrna  home  safely,  aod  dloea  with  hit  grand- 
fiither,  "  old  Backus." 

Shortly  after  his  drive,  the  model  commits  matriniiKiy  with  a  yonog  lady  of 
Dutch  deatont,  clever,  pretty,  with  a  dash  of  the  devil  In  her.  As  a  preparatciy 
roeaaure,  he  aenda  to  liia  bther- in-law 'a  houae  "  seven  coats,  twelve  pairs  of 
trowaers,  thirty  waistcoats,  no  end  of  linen,  carpet-bag.  smoking  cap,  and  nnme- 
roQs  cigars."  We  hope  the  partner  of  his  bliss  did  not  leara  to  smoke  them. 
On  this  great  occasion  he  appears  "io  amnlberry  blue  cost,  resplendent  widi 
(itt  battona,  and  white  aatio  skirt-lining" — his  white- watered,  aatin  waiatcoat, 
three  inches  too  long  for  him,  *■  is  set  olT  by  a  heavy  gold  chain,  atroaming  down 
from  a  little  watch-pocket  under  hia  left  arm,  to  the  lowest  button-hole,  where 
it  fattens."  A  flagrant  case  of  purple  and  fine  linen!  Porpls  by  Brooks- 
linen  by  Bemso.  "  In  the  embroidered  cambric  bosom  sparkle  three  splendid 
diamnnds,  set  in  dark  blue  enamel."  A  lace  tie^"  little  white  hand  and  So o 
sapphire  ring"  complete  thia  costome,  which  must  have  made  the  bride  the  envy 
of  her  female  friends.  The  groom's  men  are  despatched  briefly,  as  Vii'gildooi 
the  trusty  companions  of  MriBia:fiyrtaa  qae  Gjati.forletn  que  Clnanlhum — th« 
flashy  Ludlow,  and  the  flashy  Vaohorne. 

A  year  or  more  has  passed;  n''  beautiful  boj"  totters  about  the  country  hooSF, 
io  which  the  model-man  receives  nn  English  friend,  Ashburner,  who  '■  certainly 
never  saw  a  handaomer  couple."  Certainly  Aahburoer  never  saw  a  more  i^r- 
geous  male  unless  in  the  land  of  Cockatooa.  '■  He  wore,  (model,  of  course,} 
a  magnificent  shawl-pattern  dressing-gown,  orange  cashmere  without,  rose  si  lie 
within,  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  tasselled  cord,  that  looked  like  a  superior  style 
of  bell-pull;  very  wide  light-blue  trowaers,  slip  pel's  of  the  same  color,  em- 
broidered in  gold,  a  blue  and  white  silk  cravat,  and  a  red  smoking  cap."  After 
allowing  Ashburner  to  recover  from  the  daszle,  the  indefatigable  Benson  change* 
the  many  colored  robes  for  a  "cutaway,"  a  "long'Uapped  while  beaver,"  "ctoth 
boots,  tipped  with  patent  leather,  like  h  woman's" — and  ordering  his  red- 
wheeled  wagon,  drives  the  Britisher  tohis  hotel, makes  him  drink  threeiheny 
cobblers  in  rapid  snccession ;  takes  bim  home  again  (o  Dsvilsboof,  and  treats  him 
well,  except  io  the  matter  of  leaving  his  magaslne  articles  "where  he  was  aura 
Ashburner  could  read  them."  Thia  waa  taking  an  ungenerona  advantage  of  a 
straoger-goeat.  Ashburner  and  the  family  next  betake  themselves  to  a  water- 
ing place,  Oldport.  They  experience  do  the  road  the  American  stage,  the 
American  rail-way,  aod  the  Amorican  bug,  de  nuif,  coocerniog  whom  Benson 
makea  a  joke,  which  we  hope  is  not  intended  for  a  model -pleasantry.  They 
met  a  French  Vicomte — a  pleasant  fellow — and  arrive  safely  at  Oldport — Do- 
•eription  of  Oldport,  and  watering  places  generally.    Th«  model  iotrodiicM  hia 
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'English  friend  to  types  of  AmaricBii  beaux,  and  ennmeratM  the  "  rig"  of  tjrpM. 
Previouslj,  however,  model  bed  amijed  bimself  *■  ia  the  extreme  of  tummer 
costume — a  very  tfain,  white  grass-cloth  coat,  about  tbe  consisteDCj  of  brown 
paper,  so  transparent  as  to  mako  the  lilac  paCtero  of  his  check  shirt  distinctly 
ntible  throngh  the  arms  of  it.  white  dack  Teat,  white  drilled  trowsers.  long  whit* 
napped  bat,  a  speckled  cravat,  to  match  his  shirt,  highlj-varitished  shoes,  with 
red  aad  white  striped  atockinga — altogether  Tery  fresh  and  innoceat- looking," 
Mrs.  Model,  also  very  fresh  and  iDnoeeDt-looking.  dsoces  with  the  types,  and 
flirts  with  tbe  types.  Model  abuses  ao  Bcquaiotaoce.  nicknamed  "  the  bird," 
vho  "  nareed  nim  like  s  brother  in  a  dangerous  illness  on  the  frontier ;"  and 
ihodel  swears  snobbisblj'  In  Spanish,  and  "  spits  osteDtaliouBly"  at  two  gentle- 
men connected  with  tbo  press.     This  is  all,  thai  far. 

OurseUei  have  never  enjoyed  Mr.  Willis'  or  Mr.  Lorgnette's  advaDtacBa  in 
tbe  faahionable  world,  and  cannot  say  if  this  picture  Is  correct  there.  But  in 
the  name  of  the  democracy  we  protest  against  such  dressing  and  snch  doings. 
Mulberry  and  orange !  lilac  and  rose !  blue  and  red .'  what  Pawnee  in  his  war 
point,  or  what  North  River  sloop  in  her  streaks  was  ever  more  like  a  rainbow  ? 
No!  deer  country  friends!  a  thouaand  times  better  ta  your  simple  national  cos- 
tnme  :  black  throughout;  satin  for  tbe  waistcoat,  and  kerseymere  for  the  cou- 
tin  nations. 

Who  the  anther  of  these  papers  may  be,  we  cannot  guess.  It  is  aopposed 
dtat  they  are  the  prodnction  of  a  literary  tailor,  nu  mintrram  the  heat  of  whose 
goose  has  mounted  to  his  brain.  We  incline  to  this  opinion.  For.  who  except 
a  tailor  ora  woman  ever  thoaebt  a  hollow  back  an  anatoraicnl  beauty  in  a  man  T 
CHnerve  bow  accurate  the  "New-Yorker"  is  in  his  sartorial  details,  and  what 
a  prufessional  pleasure  be  takes  in  dwelling  upon  them.  A  mere  mortal  would 
bate  been  contented  with  writing:  "Benson  wore  a  white  coat;"  but  your 
Schneider  adds  naturally,  "  with  a  white  velvet  collar  and  large  white  silk  but- 
tons.'' The  same  thing  again  at  Oldport.  he  gives  ua  tbe  materials  of  Benaon's 
uuinmer  clothes  :  duck,  graas-cloth.  drilling;  the  check  shirt  has  a  liinc  pattern 
and  the  cravat  is  speckled.  Wby.  any  snip  could  cut  from  this  description — 
and  that  "tittle  aperture  under  the  knot  at  the  throat,  to  let  us  have  a  glimpse 
of  tbe  diamond  pin,"  lie,,  ia  an  iciniitable  touch  which  reveals  the  tasteful  hand 
of  the  "getter  up  for  caah  only."  Remark  too.  what  manoer  of  man  the 
sample  is;  flaahy  in  dress  ;  partaking  of  the  ^tnt  ;  prattling  about  his  conversa- 
tions with  Webster  and  Clay,  his  wine  and  his  wagon  wheels,  his  inagazina 
articles  and  his  stump  speeches — hinting  at  fastness  in  early  life,  and  in  distant 
countries  ■.  such  as  setting  fire  to  grisettes  in  Paris,  and  to  chimneys  in  Naples ; 
'nngralefiil  Co  tbe  man  who  nnraed  him  like  a  brother,  because  he  is  not  in  "  our 
set;"  spitting  ostenletiousty  al  poor  devils  who  are  in  no  set  at  all;  is  not  this  a 
man-milliner's  ideal  of  a  gentleman  and  a  gentleman's  ideal  of  a  soob  ?  And 
■11  this  coatumery,  jewelry,  perfumery  of  modal  and  wife,  this  medley  of 
Edwards,  Whites,  and  Ludlows,  who  dance  the  polka,  end  travel  in  Greece,  ia 
lent  out  to  Freser  as  a  sketch  of  Amencen  society  The  two  reporters 
irfao  caused  the  expectoration  of  the  model  could  not  have  traduced  it  more. 

Clearly  these  sketches  area  tailor's  lerery,  Some  cutter  fondly  saw  himself 
it)  dreams  of  fashion  :  dashing,  clever,  fast.  What  induced  him  to  ease  his  mind 
in  Fraser — whether  to  hill  time,  or  to  appease  the  scribbling  daraoo  who  is  re- 
morseless when  once  aroused,  or  because  be  had  committed  "  a  nuiaance"  tn 
patriot  cineres,  as  the  poet  suggests,  non  satis  apparet.  At  all  events,  in  de- 
scribing his  brilliaat  appeatance  in  fancy-land,  he  makes  the  usnal  mistake  of 
nnderbred  people,  and  runs  over  into  petulance,  swagcer.  and  snobbishness. 
Not  thst  we  object  to  his  papers.  Quite  the  reverse.  We  like  them.  They 
■re  amusing.  We  only  wiah  to  change  tbe  caption.  Tbey  should  be  entitled ; 
"  A  tailor-type  view  of  American  Society,"  or,  after  the  manner  of  Alton  Locke, 
"  Harry  Benson,  tailor  and  Dugazine  writer." 
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Tb(  Oirr  Book  or  thi   Bkphblic. — Tai  Qillixt  or  Illotrioiii  Amiricirs.— 

Brady,  D' Avignon  &  Lettar,  Naw-York,  1851. 

Tbia  great  DBtional  work,  which  hu  now  been  twelve  muiithi  in  conna  of  publica- 
&)n,  ii  jiut  jawed  oomplele,  in  iU  Grat  wriiti.  The  BecoDd  pari  will  come  out  during 
Ibeyear  1851.  Thia  portion,  however,  ia  perfect  by  jt»elf,  and  oa  roch  we  now  ootics 
it  The  deaign  of  the  publiahera  wu  to  bring  ont  the  moat  magDificBnl  national  work 
ever  publiahed,  ■□<!  they  bavs  dons  it.  No  luch  portraita  bavs  ever  been  made  of  oar 
pablic  meo,  and  batter  onea  could  not  be  deairwl.  The  work  ia  pobliahed  on  drawing 
paper,  17  by  S3  inehei — and  now  in  taatefbl  binding*,  "  The  OoUarji  of  Eltutrioiu 
Atatrieaiu.'  it  the  nobleat  ornament  to  a  library  or  drawing-room  ever  iMoed.  The 
looEniphiea  are  written  by  0.  Edwarda  Leatur,  the  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietura 
of  ibe  vrork.  Mr.  Lester  nai  long  been  known  aa  one  of  the  moat  popalar  and  power- 
hi  of  our  American  writer!.  Bnt  these  ak etc hea  will  doublleH  ha  regarded  aa  hia 
ableat  pmdactian.  The  work  baa  been,  periiapa,  more  gensrally  ooticed  with  favor 
than  anjuf  ita  ooatemporariea.  We  have  asen  nothing  aaid  agamat  it — and  nothing 
eoald  be  laid.  Every  Ametioan  ahoald  be  proud  of  ancb  a  publication  ;  and  those  who 
deaire  a  graat  work,  which  ia  embelliahed  with  oiqulaite  engravioga.  and  will  forever 
mark  the  middle  of  Ihi*  cencnry  with  b  aplendid  monument  to  onr  great  men,  ahaold 
poaaeaa  thia  Gallery. 

Wa  are  glad  lo  see,  that  the  pahli^ara  have  mode  arraDgement*  to  aend  a  fiaelr 
bonpd  copy  of  the  GaUerylo  any  part  of  the  Uuitod  Stataa,  whenevBrllS  are  forwarded 
to  tham  by  mail,  lo  their  addreu,  SOS  Broadway,  New- York. 

CaAHTicLBiK.  1  THiaKsatrina  Btort  or  Tm  PiiBOVi  Fiifii.».    Second  Edjlioa. 

J.  B.  Badfield,  New-York: 

When  a  writer  make*  a  bit,  one  of  tha  beat  evideikcei  of  the  fact  ia,  that  every  body 
iiaet  wonderiog  why  he  or  somebody  else  did  not  do  it  before,  it  ia  the  new  veraioa 
of  the  old  alory  of  Colnmbna  muking  the  egg  stand,  to  often  repeated  in  vsrioua  forms, 
(od  to  be  repeated,  we  trust,  many  times  lo  coma;  for  invention,  we  wonld  (ain  bop*, 
is  never  to  grow  old  and  die.  _ 

Hera  wo  have  been  reading  Christmas  books  from  oar  cbildhoDd,  enjoying  them,  and 
rrgarding  them  aa  moch  component  parts  of  the  pleasures  at  that  happy  season  as  tha 
Chriatmoa  greeo*  of  the  chorcbes,  or  the  plum  pudding  of  the  tahlea.  Vet,  al  Thanks- 
—'— neighbor  to  boly  father  Christmas,  no  one  has  ever  thought  of  tickling 


ainceanonymonahechoosea  tobe,  who  has  atlast  liroken  theeggforns  i  who  has  diahed 
Chanticleer  in  a  book,  as  he  haslong  since  figured  in  propna  permu,  at  the  hev]  of  the 


mental  aa  well  as  oar  phyaicat  palutes.     TJiauks  tlien  to  the  anonymous  eentlen 
'  roken  iheeggforns  1  who  nas  dia 

.  .  ..^     ^ inpn»™i  perioiui,  atthehead  of  ._. 

family  feBSt-    Never  waa  a  better  seasoning  bealowed  npon  him  than  the  aatbor's 
q>rieht]7  wit  and  eenial  hnmor  affords  us- 

Chaoticleer  is  of  course  B  story  of  American  iifo— of  country  life — of  New-England 
Kli! — to  which  we  New-Yorkers  are  not  lo  object.  New-England  bwng  Ihe  onqueslion 
■Me  father-land  of  Thanksgiving.  The  author,  however,  by  the  happy  device  of  as- 
sembling the  Bcaltered  members  of  a  numerous  family  round  the  home's  fireside  of  a 
aire,  whose  bead  ia  whitened  by  the  cares,  thoogh  his  eye  is  bright  with  the  remembered 
jny*  of  a  hundred  winters,  has  succeeded  in  giving  hia  work  a  truly  national  interest. 
We  have  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  wide  domuu  of  Amencan  soil,  or  Ameti- 
can  eotorprwe.  Thus  we  have  Ihe  fine  lady  from  the  city,  the  broad-shouldered,  hard- 
fialcd  farmer  from  Ohio,  the  hardy,  sun-bronzed  sea  captain  from  his  broad  seas  ;  and 
laat,  nol  least  in  moping,  tha  black  cook,  a  representative  of  a  hnmble,  but  not  unini- 
portanl  olasa  of  onr  vanad  social  constiiution.  After  lhis|bilt  of  Aire,  our  readers  will 
naturally  expect  a  slice  or  two  oflhe  dainty  we  have  commended  to  tliem,  balwa  shall 
be  compelled  to  refer  tham  to  Ihe  complete  dish. 

Tna  AsTrar's  Chrokitic  HAiri»-BnOK.  being  a  PraoticBl  .Treatjaa  on  Figmanta ;  Iheir 
properties  and  uses  in  painiiug,  to  which  is  added  a  few  reiaarks  on  vehicles  and 
varniahea.    By  John  1*.  Bidner-    George  P.  Pulnsis,  155  Broadway. 
Thia  is  a  BHat  aarfiil  and  icliabla  wrak  on  tlMnatwaaDdprapeniaaofailqi& 
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Th«  Wosld'i  Psoqbeii,  «  Dictionary  of  Datea,  with  Tihnlar  Tioiw  erf  Ganml  Hi*, 
ton,  Bod  an  HlBtoriml  Chart.     Edited  by  Geo.  P.  Futoam,  Hambar  of  Uis  Amenoaa 
Einnologicai  Sooiet;;  of  New-Vorlc  Hiatoricil  Society;  Honoraty  Member  of  Coo- 
Docticut  Uiitorinl  Society,  etc,    Geoi^s  P.  Pamam,  ISS  Broadway. 
That  an  emiaent  pnbUafaer  may  alao  be  a  maker  of  adminble  booki,  the  pment  to- 
laiae  affordi  deciaira  and  agreeKble  evideoce.    It  ii  an  amplifioatimi,  a*  the  aathar  in- 
fbrnu  IK  ia  hia  preface,  of  a  Chronoloeical  Maanal,  compiled  by  himself,  at  tfae  age  of 
Gfleeo.     This,  with  improTenieiils  and  adUiiioii]  brooghc  down  to  the  preaeot  year,  in- 
clndingcontemportrytablea,  forma  work  of  eitraordinary  utility,  nolonly  to  tho  readef 
of  history,  bat  ss  a  work  of  constant  referoaca  in  every  library.     Almost  every  import- 
ant historical  event  is  armnged  in  alphabetical  order,  ^Ih  date,  and  abort  aketchea  of 
the  facta.    The  obvioiu  convenience  of  soch  a  work  will  strike  every  one. 

roiaaorHaFaAntAoTioH.  By  Mr.  Olaod  Bonras.  a«wg«  P.  Patvam,  15S  Bn»dw^. 
&  coUec&in  of  poema  of  moch  merit. 

Tax  DisTstcT  ScBooL  la  it  was.    By  one  who  went  toit    Boaton:  PbiUips,  Bam^ 

aonftCo. 

Thia  ii  a  very  |>leaBailt  narrative  uf  a  sappoaed  school-boy,  at  a  New-Eoglwid  DiaUiat 
School,  repreoeittiiig  ils  operatioiu  in  contnut  with  the  more  impnmd  tjiMm  ci  La 
preasnl  day. 

Tai  Miirin-RT  or  thi  BiAUTiruL.    By  Henry  Jams*  Stack,  F.  B.  S.  of  die  Middle 
Temple.    A.  Hart:  (late  Oarey  A  Hart,)  Philadelphia. 
Thia  is  a  aeriea  of  caaveraalioiu  of  a  mott  attractive  and  agreeable  nature. 

PoFDLiK  EcDCATiaa :  for  the  ase  of  Parent)  and  Teachers,  and  for  Toong  Peraona  of 
bolh  Mies,  prepared  and  pabliabed  in  aoonrdanoe  with  a  reaolatinn  of  ihe  Senate  and 
HonsB  of  BepreseotatiTes  of  Michigan.     By  Ira  Mayhew,  A.  M.     Harper  Brolbera, 
i2  Ollff-street 
This  is  a  moat  able  and  elaborate  trsatLse,  ■mbraeing  pbysioal,  moral,  and  intellectual 

edocacioo,  widi  the  proper  Inuuing  of  the  'five  sensaa.     It  la  iha  philoaophy  of  the  free- 

Bchool  system,  and  ahouk)  be  widely  read. 

TBI  ADTaarnats  or  Datto  CorrtRritLD  thk  Yooroir.    By  Obarlei  Dickent,  iridi 
Illnsintions  by  H.  K.  Browne.     Lea,  Blanchard  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
This  ia  a  very  ueat  edition  of  this  moat  popular  work,  called  the  last  of  Dickent.    It 

has  five  illustrations,  and  is  aold  at  the  low  price  of  37}  cents. 

Tac  Two  Bnomas  i  or  die  Family  that  Lived  in  the  Pint  fiodety.    A  Novel.    A. 
Hart:  (Ute  Corey  Ii  Hart,)  Philadelphia. 
A  Tory  interesting  work,  complete  in  one  volume,  at  50  cento. 

Tas  Qalust  or.lLLniTuoDs  AasBicAaa.    New-York :  pablished  from  Brady's  Gal- 

TberievvnthnatiiberDftbia great  nalioQil  work  i 
portrait  of  W.  B.  Cbanoing,  the  greal  Americao  genius.    It  affords  m 

takable  proof  of  D' Avignon^  nnrivalled  genius  and  mastdrly  power  as  a — 

biierieller-prea  sketch  of  the  life  and  diiracler  of  Mr.  Ohanning,  by  C.  Edwards  Les- 
ter, scarcely  coverinK  two  pagea,  affords  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  comprehensive 
biography  that  we  have  ever  eeen.  It  condenses  many  things  in  a  few  words ;  and 
that  wilhont  aaeriiieing  that  graceful  elegance  of  diction  which  characterizes  ihe  beat 
efforts  of  the  gifted  editor. 

Tbc  Pakadisi  Lost.    By  John  Milton,  with  Notes  Historical  and  Critical.    Edited  by 
Be*.  Jamea  Bobert  Boyd,  author,  taa.    Baker  &  acribner,  New-York, 
This  greatest  epic  in  the  English  language  has  been  prodoced  in  an  elegant  and  sobatait- 
tial  style,  by  the  Messrs.  Baker  Sc  Scribner.    A  new  edition  was  much  wanted,  wid  it 
has  bean  ai^pUed  withtaata  and  skill  at  a  oheap  rate,  by  iht*  enterpririag  horn*. 
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Sbaupriii'i  DaiMiTie  Womxt,  with  lDtrcidactOT7  BeioaAa  and  NotM,  Original  and 

Baleotad.     Boika:  FbilUpB,  BompHiD  &  Od. 

Tho  twcDtj-fiFih  and  twenty-iiilh  oamban  of  thii  beaatifnl  edi^Q,  oonprinng  tha 
"  Tbird  Fan  of  Heary  VI.,"  lod  "  Sicbard  HI.,"  have  baeo  recrived.  Tbtj  onutni 
Sue  eugraviDEi  oT  "  Ladj  Qroy"  and  "  Lad;  Anne."  Tho  lattDr-praM  ii  an  elegut 
■peeimen  o!  the  ^pographic  art.      , 

HuTOKTo*  PaopkLLCRi  IHC  Stiin  NATioiTioir.  With  Biographical  Sketehea  of  the 
Barij  Invedton.  Bj  Bobort  Mae  Farlane,  0.  E.  ISmo.  pp.  144.  Nsw-Yoik: 
Oaorga  P.  Pntaam. 

The  direct  ofthii  hiitoiT'  ii  to  amnee  and  detEribe  many  of  the  denoet  whiok  have 
been  invented  to  propel  reuets,  in  order  to  prevenc  ingeniaiu  man  from  wading  their 
time,  talent*,  and  money  on  loch  project! ;  and  also  to  prsHnt  aa  intereating  hiitorjr  of 
(team  DBvigatiDn,  eapecially  >o  far  as  relatei  to  the  altempu  of  the  early  inreDtan  in 
thia  department  of  mechanics.  The  Bolhor  baa  evidently  enjoyed  unnaoal  advantagea 
for  obtainioK  a  femlliar  Itnowledge  uf  the  aubject  which  be  hai  nndertaken  to  deicriM, 
and  hta  book  will  be  found  wormy  of  penual  by  all  who  feel  any  intereat  in  ataam 
navigation. 

A  Pair  AT  TH  FiLOMw  IN  less.    A  Tale  of  Pldsn  Time.    By  Hra.  H.  7.  Cheney. 

Pbillipil  Sampaon  &  Co.,  Boalon. 

'To  thoae  who,  in  apite  of  the  napoetioal  cbarnoter  whkh  nany  paraona  addioted  to 
the  romance  of  old  world  anuqiutiea,  mnat  adhere  to  the  eariy  biatory  of  onr  oouDtcy, 
cling  with  patriotio  ardor  to  tbe  Uory  of  early  timet  in  New-England,  andaympaduaa 
with  the  aimeringa  of  that  atem  land  of  pilgrim*,  the  atorr  liMore  na  will  prove  on* 
of  ioiereat.    It  introdncea  in  ita  conrae  moat  of  the  men  whoae  namaa  are  hoaaehoU 


KBKnu  or  tbk  Lira  i«d  Writivo*  or  Dr.  Obilnkhb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By  Ua  M>n^ 
Iftw,  ih«  Bev.  William  Huuu,  LL.  D.  3  vols.  Harper  Bratben. 
Tbe  life  of  Dr.  Chalnera,  oneof  ihoae  great  menwboatand  ont  npon  Oie  page  of  the 
preaent  oentary,  ia  one  of  great  iaterait,  aa  well  to  tbe  atateaman  and  philoaopber  aa  to 
the  mere  member  of  hit  aect.  He  wu  one  of  thote  who  by  hit  authority  and  exam- 
ple gavedirMstionlooneof  tbe  great  otavementa  of  the  age,  and  which  intimei  when 
tike  power  of  represaioa  wiultrODgBr,wDald  have  raised  bim  to  tbe  dignity  of  an  hero  of 
hittory.  The  preaent  la  the  tecoad  volame  of  the  Memoira,  and  ia  produced  ma  bean- 
tifnl  tlyle  to  aocompany  hit  poalhnmoni  warki. 

Uardal  of  THa  FiNi  Akts,  Critical  and  Hiatorioal,  with  an  Intndnotion.    By  D. 

Huntington.    George  P.  Putnam,  ]S5  Broadway. 

It  it  an  unqaettioTwble  bet,  that  a  taste  for  tbe  fine  arti  haa  in  tbe  last  few  years  re- 
eeived  quite  an  imptdte  iu  the  popnlar  mind,  and  tbe  BttentioD  oflbe  yonng  and  bib- 
lonable  has  beeemoni  Btrongly  directed  toanbatautial  accoiiipliahiiieDta,chan  the  mere 
IHvolitiea,  which  require  litlle  labor  and  leas  thoogbt.  The  work  before  as,  well 
priuladand  bawlaomely  bound,  ia  nail  cakmlated  to  cater  to  tbit^rowing  tarte.  Itaf- 
Ibrds  in  amiil  compass  a  vast  deal  of  iaformatioa  in  ralation  to  pmntiag,  sonlptore,  ar> 
cbitHclnre,  aod  music  the  several  matlera,  aobooli  and  sty  lea,  and  ii  well  cslcnlated  U 
wcite  the  mind  to  further  and  more  elaborate  inveatigatioBa  in  the  diisetioi)  of  eook 
divine  art     It  is  n  werk  nwesawty  to  every  young  penon. 

AaaoTT's  IIistoriu.    Tni  Hhtort  or  Hidimi  Bolais.     By  John  B.  A.  Abbott 

Harper  Brolliera,  SS  Cliffetreet. 

The  fale  of  Madame  Baland,  the  wife  of  tbe  Girondist  minister  of  Ae  French  revolil- 
tlm,  baa  always  excited  iba  lympatby  of  the  public  mind.  Her  sex  nalarally  and  jatl> 
ly  iodueed  tboae  aympathiea,  and  also  cast  a  semblance  of  imponaaceover  her  palitical 
Mtioaa  which  otherwUe  they  did  not  meriL  Her  story  neTertheleaa  involves  the  moat 
tmpMtaut  and  inauaulise  portion  of  tbe  revolalion.  It  vrat  at  that  turning  point  that 
tone  TepnUioaw  ran  intDtleBtroctivelicentionaneta,  which  by  trampling  npon  I  be  righto 
of  otbeia  in  thensme  ofiibem,  ratnlled  in  tbe  moat  feartol  deapotlim,  and  br  reactioa 
ivad  the  hope  of  npubiioaDism  io  France.  It  U  a  atoi;  whic^  tboold  be  wd 
d  with  Da,  wlion  aimi 


Sodcei  of  New  Books.  [Januai^i 

By  waikm 

The  great  Ijrical  pael  of  Franca,  ia  compararirel;  but  little  kaovni  in  this  cooatij, 
br  leu  ta  thaa  he  Blioald  be,  or  tbao  he  will  become  tbroagh  thii  volume  of  iranidtf 
tioni  by  Mr.  young.  That  e^entlamao,  whu  eince  BOme  two  or  three  yean  hu  been  favo- 
nbljr  kaowD  to  tbe  En^liab  public  in  Awerica,  as  the  editor  of  the  "Albion,"  haTJog 
■QccsBded  Dr.  Barclelt  m  itt  prop riela rib ip,  put  forth  is  London  a  volums  of  these 
traoilatiou.  With  some  of  those  oar  readers  are  familiar,  they  bavinK  appeared  in  the 
Bevlew.  The  high  merit  of  the  IraDilalioDtia  indisputable,  bat  Mr.  Yoong  seems  more 
than  ordioarily  impressed  with  that  bigotry  of'oalioaalily  >o  pecnliar  to  oar  Bagliah 
friends,  and  we  cannot  but  apply  to  him  in  that  respect  the  remsriE  which  bis  preiace 
affords  in  relation  to  some  passages  of  hia  author.  "  The  ultra  squeamish  censors,  who 
ponnce  Qpon  every  objectionable  thought  or  phrase  io  page*  of  surpaasing  merit,  remind 
na  of  those  poot^hetrted  traTellers  who  speud  days  amidst  the  aublimestaud  most  loro- 

aaceiwry,  and  yet  can  but  concenCratQ  ibeir  attention  on  tho  mud  that  has  gathered  an 
sir  boots."  We  trust  that,  however  strong  may  be  ihe  attachmenla  which  tlie  tran*- 
Ulor  expresses  for  the  "maoarcbical  institution*  of  bis  oative  laud,"  time  and  tbe  pro- 
lODgedeierciseof  his  Tocation  asjouroBliai  in  arepablican  country,  may  soften  bis  stem 
toryiim  aad  inspire  him  with  sympathy  fur  ibe  doctrines  of  those  who,  with  Beranger, 
appreciate  tho  advantsgea  of  popular  government, 

Tbb  DioiM^;  A  Perennial.  By  Miss  M.  H.  Gonld.  Flitllipi,  Sampson  &Co..  Bostcm 
Tb«  title  of  this  book  of  poema  is  the  name  of  a  shmb  sacred  among  the  kn- 
eienta.  Miss  Gould  has  adopted  it  to  represent  her  collection  of  poems,  of  which 
maDTanof  herownprodaction,now  Grst  pnblisbed.  These  retain  all  tint  plajfulneas 
of  the  lancy  tiir  which  Miss  Gonld  ia  as  remarkable  as  was  Mrs.  Ouood.  [t  is  a  tea- 
•onable  publication.    Sold  in  New-York  by  Dewitt  &  Davenport.  Tribune  biuldinga. 

Mabstok  or  DttaouH :     A  Tale.     Office  of  the  Little  Age.     Litlell  ft  Co.    Dewitt 
&.  Davenport,  New-York. 
An  interesting  end  well  printed  work. 

Ai>Toti  LocKi,  Tailor  azid  Po«t.    An  antoblognphy.     Harper  Brothen,  New-York. 

This  is  one  sf  the  class  of  novels  which  has  come  np  in  the  wake  of  Thaeketay, 
Dickens  and  alhert,  who  have  formed  a  s<Jiool  descriptive  of  aiistiog  society,  its  grades 
and  characteristics,  and  it  possesses  much  interest,  bnt  highly  wrought  and  trmihy  in 
its  general  tone. 


TaK  L(4THts  STookiRo  Talis.   By  J.  Fannimore  Cooper. 

Toi  PioREiBsi'  or  theBonrcesof  tke  Susqnebanna,  n  descriptive  tale.    By  tbemthor 

of  "I'beDeenlayer,"  &o.  Complete  in  one  volnme,  with  Introdoolory  Notes  by  the 

author.    Cieorge  F.  Putnam.  15S  Broadway. 

The  great  mccess  which  attends  this  great  standard  edition  of  Oooper's  works  now  in 
omrse  of  pnblication  by  Mr.  Pntnsm.  is  known  to  the  public.  The  Pioneer,  which 
forms  the  fourth  of  the  series,  was  published  in  1823,  and  with  great  success,  akhongh 
probably  in  tbe  growth  of  pablio  demand  tho  present  edition  may  prove  larger  than 
any  that  his  preceded  it.  The  scene  of  the  work  is  ibttof  theaathor's  early  youth,  and 
is  described  with  great  fidelity  and  interest. 

TBI  FAHHtn's  GniDi  to  SeientiGc  and  Practical  Agriculture;  datailiogtiie  Laborsof  Iba 
Farmer  inalltbeir  Variety,  and  Adapting  them  to  all  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  Hinkt 
Btifhirs.  F.  B.  B.  E.,  assisted  by  John  Nohton.  Port  10.  New-York,  Leonard 
Scott  &  Co. 

This  work,  which  is  now  issued  In  a  scries  of  parta,  abounds  in  bet  and  information 
Mlaling  to  the  practical  details  of  agricnltare.  Such  is  the  abundanoe  and  fnhiesa  of  its 
■Dgsestions,  that  while  no  individoa)  conld  find  lima  to  eieoule  the  whole,  yet  alt  can 
dame  inlormatioa  and  odvanta^  from  them.  When  completed,  it  will  contain  all  tb* 
leaJing  information,  both  ocientifio  and  practical,  which  we  posBosa  on  agricnllnre. 
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OTTRSELVES. 


Douna  the  put  six  monthe,  Mr.  Tbeodoek  AuaniTUs  Foster,  conaected 
with  this  Review,  has  made  a  toar  o(  the  Sonlhern  and  Northern  sectiuns  of 
tbo  States,  calling  peratmally  Dpon  all  the  leading  democrats  of  each  locality. 
Is  every  tjnaner  he  has,  without  exception,  met  with  ei  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous response  to  the  claims  of  this  work  upon  the  great  Democratic  Party,  aa 
the  Danoaal  exponent  of  those  great  principles  for  which  it  has  ever  contended. 
The  confideace  reposed  in  the  coarse  of  the  Review  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  democrats,  of  all  sections. 
We  append  a  portion  of  the  names  in  this  number,  to  be  condnued  in  succes- 
sive numbers,  with  the  additional  names  furnished  by  Mr.  Fostek,  now  on  his 
Western  trip. 

We,  the  undersigned,  sabscribers  to  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo- 
cratic Review,  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  sncceas,  and  recommend  it  to  all  onr 
democratic  friends.  Its  primary  objects  are  to  advocate  and  disseminate  truo 
Democracy,  (snch  aa  wss  tanght  by  Jeffersoa  snd  Jackeoa,)  and  we  feel  confi- 
dent, that  such  being  the  character  of  the  wgrk,  all  trne  democrats  will 
(iscl  the  same  interest  that  we  do  in  the  promulgation  of  those  principles,  and 
will  be  found  to  contribute  to  its  support  and  development.    We  feel  a  national 

Eride  aa  well  as  duty  in  liberally  aupparting  the  only  organ  of  the  National 
>emocratic  P&rty  in  this  great  republicen  conntry;  and  we  ate  confident  in 
assuring  our  friends,  that  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  that  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietors will  make  this  organ,  both  as  a  literary  and  political  Magazine,  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  any  work  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  We  would 
further  add,  that  their  gensral  canvassing  agent,  Mr.  Theodobe  A.  Fosteb,  is 
now  on  his  Southern  and  Western  tour,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  all  good 
democrats  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  enrolling  ikeix 
nunea  on  the  books  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


TWO  THOOaAND  NAMB8  CONTINUED; 

Colnniiu,  OJUo.  James  Cole, 

£«(.««,  N.  T. 

M.  R.Dunlap, 

do.             ,  Samuel  Smith,  Mayor, 

W.  E.  Dunlap, 

NtK  CaiUe,  Pa.   Peler  Barsen, 

do! 

Tbedore  Martine. 

Nat-Terk  Cil«.  \  A.  BartDore. 

NtK-Yark  City. 

Willkm  J.  Peck, 

do.             :J<ihnCc>v«dm, 

^.^u.om. 

AUxander  M.  Ailing, 

do.             iThomsaltell, 

John  M.  Genin. 

do.             iJobnA.  Corvin, 

do. 

Thumu  H.  Fairen, 

d«. 

James  TavkM-, 

do. 

Garrett  H.  Btr7i[er, 

de. 

Etias  Plume, 

r«y.  N.  r. 

BobCTt  J.  Dillon. 

do. 

Amos  Filsbory, 

Aliany, 

Francis  B.  Calting, 

do. 

John  McKoight, 

do. 

ThomssGifmartin, 

do. 

Seuti  Adami. 

WOiism  C.  H.  Wardell, 

do. 
do. 

Thomas  S.  Hearr, 
Coleman  &  Houghton 

Nei-7ork  Cilf. 
AbeTdeai,MU,. 

John  Diioa, 

do. 

A.  M.  BsDneu. 

La  Orcmge,  Qto. 

William  H.  Gllii, 

UUnHtf,  Mir. 

EjncLtt,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Brower, 

Brooldyn.  K.  Y.  r  J.  M.  JawAt, 

do. 

James  P.  Knapp, 

Dnidtu.  Twi. '  Joaiah  BrtnlmU, 

do. 

John  A.  Lott, 

BrvoUfu.  N.  r.  J.  W.  Borbw. 

do. 

A.  a.  BtsvBDS. 

L 

H.  Baldwin, 

do. 

,  Cooc^lc 


[Januuy, 


FMem, 


Willitm  Green, 

W.  W.  Ted, 

W.  D.  Bnniet, 

Geons  W.  Heiriek, 

8.  WTCldwBll, 

SilH  Titni, 

B.  J.  Eilon, 

W.W.Brewrter, 

Lerrii  J.  QilleK, 

B.  L.  DeniDora, 

JoMph  J.  Bndley, 

J.  U.  De>{«a, 

PeiT7  Bardick, 

Bobert  H.  Ty lar, 

a,  P.  KenyoB,  iw. 

Willai^  Johruon,  do. 

Sell)  Bartaa,  do. 

S.  N.  Konyod,  do. 

EoUr  U.  Keller,  do. 

B.  C.  B.  KeDjoQ,  do. 
Jimea  D.  Laiber,  do. 
W.  H.  I'nll,  Vtiea, 
Q.  A.  Seonedj,  ManrUui, 
W.  H.  Jewell,  B/tantaUlat, 
Daniel  I.  Jonea,              BiMmn—UU, 
Hathauiet  Pack,  BaSaa, 
3.  B.  Builer,                    Pempty  HiU, 
H.  D.  DeuoiaoD,  Dt  Wia, 
Willlun  Lewis,  Jr.  Ottigf, 
OetMva  W.  Baihbone,  do. 
E.  O.  BancroEl,  do. 
A.  J.  AUsn.  do. 
T.  0.  Mllli,  do. 
George  B.  WaAi,  do. 
W.  H.  Sigoonia;,  Waltrt«e%, 

C.  K.  Weskatl,  do. 
B.BeItii,  Camdt%, 

D.  Hnrnion,  Jr.  Owvega, 
Delve  D»  Wolf.  do. 
BdwlD  Alleo,  do. 
Horrii  BeDnelt,  do. 
J.  BoDtlej,  do. 
J.  0.  Dnna,  BadMU  Hatter, 
flamael  BoTdcm,  do. 
H.  N.  TracT, 


WtUaiom^ 


Bndla;  OnSa, 
O.  V.  Bnuotrd, 
laue  Mauon, 

James  SlMling,  BleTJingulU, 

J.  T.  Slarimck,  Walertami, 

O,  lIODgeTfard,  do. 

Hod.  F.  W.  HabUrd,  do. 

J.  Moon,  Jt,  do. 

D.  H.  Dodge,  SatktOt  Harior, 

T.  A.  Perkins.  (fotcfftwa, 

Famham  ft  Saltan,  do. 

F.  Maoday,  do. 


H,  T.  No;ea, 

V.  H.  WaideU, 

B,  L.  loBeraoU, 

Oeorge  W.  Feckham, 

W.  B.  Slaro), 

D.  B.&8.P.GeeT, 


do. 


William  L.  Mmar,  Bfraeute,  N.  T. 

O.  O.  Sfaomway,  JVJtm, 

Fraoeis  B.  Sbykw,  BrvaUfn, 

Charles  A.  Van  Zandt,  do. 

John  W.  Lawieooe,  Ntm-lork  Otg. 

Andrew  Clark,  do. 

Login  HcKnigb^  NeV'OrUtmt,  Ia 

Jame*  W.TowOMod,  Allie*,  Imd. 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Parker,     Bm  FroMxtco.  CaL 

Lewis  Francis,  Nem-york  Citf. 

Cyras  H.  Loamll,  do. 

A.  L.  Wheeler,  Plfmvnlk,  LuL 

George  Loveland.  ManlpeHtr,  VL 

Oeorge  Bmdner,  JeH^  ItU. 

John  McKeon,  Hm^Yort  OUf. 

Cf  mt  LawHm,  do. 

Edward  C.  West,  do. 

Frederick  A.  Ooa,  do. 

Philip  Milspaush,  d«. 

H.  S.  Badd,  do, 

WiUiam  M.  Tweed,  do. 

A.  A.  Deoman,  do. 

A.  Brown,  do. 
S.  Kip,  do. 
Ohannoe;  Bhafier,  doL 
William  8 lory,  do. 
Eay  Tompkin^  do. 
Peter  White,  do. 
Kdoz  Ids.  Compaigr,  Vaicnsaet,  Sti. 
John  Dougherty,  Ntn-Terk  CUf. 
Jamea  T.  Brady,  do.              . 
D.  B.  Taylor,  do. 

L.  B.  Shepbard,  do. 

U.  N.  Qnaokenbaa,  Kfrntk,  »  T. 

John  W.  Araiy,  Mt^Tlart  OHf. 

George  Miller,  do. 

Chailes  O'Connor,  do. 

William  H.  Leonard,  dok 

William  B.  Lawnmoe,  do. 

B.  C.  Ferns,  do. 
William  Tan  Wyc^,  do. 
8.  8.  Broad,  do. 
William  B.  Kidabook,  do. 

Qainea,  do. 

John  A.  Bogart,  do. 

Joseph  L.  Palmar,  do. 

J,  F.  Mitchell,  da. 

Dr.  Bockwell,  do. 

D.  J.  Bam  mis,  do. 

Florence  McCarthy,  do. 

OsTTCtt  Djckmao,  do. 

Jobn  8ai&n,  Jr.  do. 

B.  Pordy,  do. 
N.  Brown, 
R.  McDo^  ' 
JoboBtepS..     . 
Amos  T.  Helfiidd, 
John  B.  Brign, 
Thomas  Woodniti^ 
Isaac  O.  Thorp, 
M.  N.Oilee, 

B.Qrrig. 
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Ottn^v- 


JimealMVwcUo, 
Jowph  MoDk, 

Hm-Ttti  City. 

M.  L.  FiS,           Bf^BrPcSrPra.Cl. 

J.  B.BteinH, 

do. 

D>Tid  SaDdford, 

NtmL>«n. 

JohDF.Bidnor, 

do. 

U.  R.H. Smith, U.B.A., 

Fan  Tninbali,  Co. 

0.  W.  AaMem 

do. 

N.  H.  Gould, 

Ntvperl,  R.  I. 

JtBtaDAtaa, 

do. 

B.  P.  BloGum, 

do. 

8.  C.  TOloT, 

do. 

Hetektah  Allen. 

Prondfnet, 

8M>Wi  B.  SkidiDoni, 
WilliaiD  Kait1«r, 

do. 

N.  B.  OlerolMid, 

Brummek,  Mt. 

do. 

H.O.Galherton, 

JV«*«.,  N.  H. 

do. 

Ralph  Haakin., 

Raxb»rg.  Mmm. 

do. 

J.  Hiekoi. 

Uwl.  B«iK.ldi, 
8«niael  W»ldn>*a, 

do. 

Cornelia*  Allen, 

do.     ■ 

do. 

W.  8.  Burge*, 
BeniaramA.Cowell. 

PnviJ^,,  R.  I 

T.  Wilmurt. 

do. 

do. 

Chirle.  Sufofd, 

BMckr»m,  H.  Y. 

Robert  Given, 

BrumwUi.  Mr.. 

Dr.  Wm-Stawwd,    BomUi  Worefltr, 

John  Fo>let, 

Ktent,  N.  H. 

JoiHH  S^  Bowia, 

ToUtdtga.  AU. 

Luci™  Crocker, 

Ltt.Mm. 

William  Foi, 

N«tber^  y.  C. 

D.  8.  CUpp. 

E.G.  Hurton, 

F^it,,  Mia. 

n.  a.  WBraer, 

do. 

A.  O.  H.  Oliddm, 

E.  M.  Todd, 

Calait,  lit. 

MoiiU,  Ata. 

B.  W.  PuUer. 

ClanmBiU,  Jf.  H. 

John  H.  Qibhi, 

aa,Um. 

Wea]ev>D.R.R.Bocie^,  lVHbnkam.itaM». 

Eliu  Hill., 

Nmt-rork  Citf. 

T.  B.  Wheeler, 

SnMury.  Ct. 

J.  B.  Webb, 

do. 

8.  R.  Keyefc 

Pul<ui,  Vt. 

B.  B.  StrickbDcl, 

do. 

8.  8.  Marble, 

DserJUld,  Mt. 

Jo«ph  Allen. 

do. 

Lot  Adelphi,      • 

N.  Ham^  N.  M. 

e.  Biker, 

do. 

John  Kettell, 

BoHon,  Mat, 

CharlM  Sticknn, 
Abnhui  Van  Nbb, 

do. 

Mra.  Rebecca  Stattoii, 

do. 

do. 

William  Fielding, 

UidiUlomt,  Ct. 

O.frmoci^ 

do. 

8.  Wilfon, 

Thomatton.  Mt. 

John  HauQ, 

do. 

L.  5.  Morse, 

Limtrich.  Mt. 

Otoige  Ijogut, 

do. 

eaiDoel  R^valt, 

do. 

Col.  Jr-eph  Weolworth,              do. 

Gcoree  W.  liua, 
G.  J.  Bogort, 

do. 

Geo.  Daniel  Hoyl, 

do. 

do. 

Poel-Mwlor, 

Cohkbs,  Matt. 

HoMMDeTM, 

do. 

JameaCDanJeU, 

KilH^gtl,,  CL 

JoMipfaMMier, 

do. 

H.  Inplls. 
J.F.Clark, 

WitcatttU,  Jit. 

S.  V.n  Wsrt, 

io; 

do. 

Heorr  Kuer, 

do, 

Oapt.  John  Riley, 

Dover.  N.  H. 

Clno  Gondii, 

do. 

Min  Luoy  A.  Davia, 

Btkmk,  Mat. 

J.  A.  BoMvelt, 

do. 

Manhall  OuttioE, 

WaWum, 

T-B-HuIiB, 

CirdtviUe.  Okio. 

B.  B.Belden. 

N«n  B«Um. 

William  F.  Taylor, 

Danburt,  a. 

John  Hogden. 

Ho,Mm,  Me. 

H.  0.  B.  MeCullongh. 

St».y«Tk  019. 

NelioD  Benin, 

do. 

OtarleiCbarch, 

do. 

do; 

N.  0.  NoToroM, 

Lo»eU.  Mai*. 

Mr.  V«!lBan. 

do. 

M.  A.  Btarkej. 

Btttx,  Ct. 

C.A.P«»Btly, 

do. 

Eldredge  Gerry. 

WaltTfori,  Mt. 

G.A.Couo»er, 

do. 

William  M.Weld, 

Wrtlcn.  Matt. 

John  D.  SpiSbrd. 
Wiili»niP.O'H«ni, 

do. 

Mn.  Alepheoa  BiBabw,              do. 

do. 

Charlra  Hoil, 

Daritu  Depot,  CL 
Menlpiktr,  VL 

do. 

Cbarlea  Reed, 

I«»c  A.  Surmi, 

do. 

Qeorga  LoTetaad, 

J.  T.THanton, 

5o. 

■.DuprwiCo. 
HJaurSVanSabaiok, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

D.  B.  Peck, 

do. 

Meary  J.  Allen, 

do. 

J.  W.  Bowman, 

BnlkAda«,.M<ut. 

Thomai  Camly. 

do. 

Henry  Q.  GooU. 

LOAJSeld,  CI 

GUmore  A  Drew. 

do. 

Hun.  Daniel  Cobb. 

Slrqfford,  VI. 

L  Toww, 

0^tg,>,  N.  Y 

Junior  Bar  GInb, 

•••"r- 

Jobn  P.  Bellingw. 

Md^k, 

E.O.  Bngleiby, 

Willkm  AtkintoD, 

NorA  AHM«^ilt 

A.  Feck, 

do. 

Emer7.BWtm1A.C0. 

D.O.Bmler. 

ei.Ai6«u, 

J.W.  Bradbnty.     _ 

AtfuiUi, 

B.Reed, 

fluwtel  Bwuej, 

H.J.  Hiner, 

uat«.N.r. 

.Google 


Jobn  0.  Wdbb, 

t7Wea.JV.  r 

M.  Scbott, 

Xaldtn,  N.  r. 

B.  H.  OorbeK, 

B«>gha«tan, 

Wiilism  Qreer, 

Glaut't  FalU, 

Uimm  Palmer, 

Oo,«nd<^ 

Albert  Harrii. 

do. 

J.  B.  Wilbur, 

do. 

H.  E.  Wing, 

do. 

H.  E.  FBnton, 

Focitery, 

Hon.  H.  Rogers. 

Port  EJrari, 

Oynw  D.  Angel, 

Ha«o«r, 

John  Fiahor, 

WkiU  Plainh 

L.  Averill, 

Irving, 

A.  H.  Lockwood, 

Poundridgt, 

H.  P.  Wballou, 

ifa^i 

William  Paulding, 

TarrfZ^ 

Willitm  Feicock, 

do. 

Joseph  flchnreman. 

NeieRtAtlU, 

W.  W.  Hswkint, 

do     . 

J.  R.  Doolittlo, 

Wanav, 

0.  Morriton, 

W.  H.  i'arker, 

WkiUhaU, 

Sainaitl  Q.  Hsthavray,                Elvira. 

A.  Hall, 

do. 

S.  Do  Win  Beali, 

Orteite, 

Charles  Sanford, 

OharlM  A.  StevoM, 

do. 

Peter  Adriance, 

AdrianaP.O. 

J.  H.  Monroo, 

Cartkag,. 

W.  W.  Eastman, 

Rotlgn, 

Pater  Horr, 

WalertBim, 

Charles  Tamer, 

Scktiyhr;  FalU, 

J.  C.  BcbBTtck, 

H.  H.  Bverest, 

do. 

OhulM  W.  PeamU, 

do. 

John  Hi  Reynolds 

Ki«i«r*<.rf, 

W.  A.  Milchdl, 

do. 

George  Van  Santroord,               do. 

S.  Sjlvaalor, 

Henry  B.  Miller, 

HudtoH, 

F.  SagBr. 

A,  Costes, 

Truxten,  P.  O: 

it»  GodfrBT, 
E.  LitcbSeld. 

LitJ, 

D.  D.  Aiken, 

Qttoisr  Hia, 

CaxMovia, 

A.  J.  Aiken. 

do. 

Franklin  Elmor, 

Peru, 

Mi«  Harriet  Smilh, 

Le  Roy, 

B.  H.  Seldon, 

^  Clarhon, 

Zadock  Pratt, 

PraiCtvilU, 

Rev.  Goorga  W.  Gag 
JameiH.Cork, 

.      TortPlai-u, 

M.  Wat«,n, 

CaUkill, 

Palatwe  Bridge, 

Hon.  N.  8.  Benton, 

LittU  FaOt, 

Daniel  D.  BLH, 

n^fe 

John  P.  Bellinger,  • 

JtocUM, 

Sacu«:Michell, 

W.  W.  Woodworth. 

MokalBt, 

Darid  Spraker, 

do. 

Thos.  D.Gardner,  Fa 

rmer't  Hill,  P.O. 
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Stabt  not,  reader  dear!  The  bill  of  fareisnodonbt  forinid»ble;aiid  of 
■  verity  thou  nutyeet  veil  entertain  some  gastric  miBgiTings.  But  we 
are  yet  in  holiday  times,  good  friend,  and  there  ia  digestion  in  the  wint^ 
breezes,  coming  down  upon  us  booming  from  &r  lake  and  forest.  So  be 
of  good  cheer;  tahe  an  easy  chair,  or  a  hard  one,  if  none  other  be  at  hand, 
and,  cocking  your  toes,  and  nose  if  ao  minded,  "  draw  near  the  ingle," 
determined  to  go  it  with  right  good  will,  and  we  asaure  thee,  if  thou  be 
not  a  man  of  the  "  dura  ilia"  stamp,  or  a  woman  after  the  heart  of 
Lucinda  Stone,  thou  shaU  find  nothing  in  the  abovs,  or  our  refit^aniento 
thereof,  to  breed  thee  mental  spasms,  impart  a  twitch  of  statistical  night- 
mare, or  raise  one  blue  devil  or  blue  stocking  before  thy  distempered 
vision.  In  sooth,  good  friend,  'tis  not  our  intention  to  make  a  book. 
"  Some  bookt"  thou  knowest,  "  are  liei  Jrae  end  to  end,"  as  that  ungodly 
Vates,  the  highland  chiej,  hath  in  malice  sung  ;'and  some — but  it  is  submit- 
ted that  the  "  o'ei^own  bulk"  of  many  a  goodly  volume  haa  resulted  from 
"  taking  the  sow  by  the  wrong  ear"  at  starting,  and  waddling,  splashing 
and  stumbling  through  the  reminder,  endeavoring  to  convert  it  into  the 
right  one  ;  the  application  of  which  philosophy  is,  in  this  instance,  left  to 
thine  own  su^acity.  Having,  as  we  trust  we  have,  by  this  time  estab- 
lished ourselves  in  thy  intimate  confidence,  we  beg  thee  to  be  assured,  that  of 
Hr.  Girey's  facts  and  figures  we  shall  be  as  sparing  as  possible,  leaving 
some  millions  thereof  untouched  or  unhashed  for  thy  palate's  tempting.  So, 
too,  of  the  American  Review.  We  shall  not  se^  to  solve  the  problem 
"  who  feed  the  Englitk  /"  inasmuch  as  we  are  determined  they  snail  not 
be  fed  by  ua  Americans,  unless  for  a  substantial  "  quid  pro  quo." 

With  the  red  hot  bolts  both  have  flung  at  the  heads  of  that  "  iniquitooa" 
people,  this  child  does  not  purpose  to  meddle,  albeit  he  is  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  they  are  brimful  of  mischief  and  destructivenesa,  and 
very  undeservedly  hurled  at  that  mildest,  most  inoffensive,  and  most  for- 
bearing type  of  Christianity  and  thrid,  "Johann  Bool."  Whedier  he  abstains 
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from  handling  such  hot  Mid  hJsaing  combustible  tkrough  simple  respect 
for  his  fingers,  or  that  he  believes  the  peculiar  chivalry  which  would,  witb- 
out  further  aim  or  cause,  stake  its  life  of  lite  for  injured  innocence  or  out- 
raged  virtue,  is  gone  clean  out  of  the  world,  be  does  not  choose  to'  explain. 
With  respect  to  Ireland,  that  she  hatb  been  used  as  a  pack  horse,  a  poor 
dumb  drudge,  a  long  and  callous-eared  donkey,  goaded,  scourged,  bla8t«d 
and  tortured  by  at«el,  and  wbip-cord,  and  flame,  he  ia  willing,  for  die  aigu- 
ment'a  sake,  to  admit.  Nay,  to  the  end  of  redeeming  her  from  that 
unworthy  comparison — alas  !  too  meet  for  her  condition — he  will  not 
gainsay  that,  although  she  aitteth  wailing  by  the  way-side,  betrayed, 
ravaged  and  desolate,  with  ashes  on  her  head  and  agony  in  her  heart ;  and 
although  she  ia  crowned  with  a  crown  of  tboros  only,  yet  is  she  a  rightful 
queen,  and  of  royal  beauty  ineffaceable.  Whether  true  or  not,  he  has  not 
die  heart  to  deny  that  her  grace  and  loveliness  have  been  to  her  a  fatal 
dower,  serving  only  to  lure  her  despoiler,  And,  if,  shaking  ofTher  dream 
of  daotfa,  she  turn  her  to  the  rising  ann,  and  invoking  freedom  fresh  from 
the  breath  of  God,  spring  at  her  deliler,  then  would  he  proudly  deck  her 
brow  with  garlands  of  everlasting  radiance.  But,  meantime,  he  has  his 
own  views  in  her  regard.  The  stain  upon  her  name  of  damnation's  deep- 
est dye  can  only  be  removed  by  her  own  hand.  He  &ncies  that  until  it 
is  removed,  'tis  vain  to  tell  her  sorrows — how  her  rich  luxuriance  hath 
been  plundered,  and  her  fecundity  made  the  nurje  of  death.  Iherealdiffi' 
ouity  in  solvi^  the  problem  of  her  destiny,  is,  that  her  courage  and  the 
oonsoiencc  of  England  have  been  both  negative  quantities.  One  never 
will  idiange,  the  other  may  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  her  day  begin  Ut 
date. 

These  are,  in  part,  his  reasons  for  thus  in  the  outset  dismissing  these 
ti^ice,  on  which  two  of  the  writers,  whose  views  he  proposes  to  test,  are 
80  nobly  eloquent.  The  question  he  purposes  to  discuss  cannot  be  illus- 
trated by  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  Ireland  ;  nor  con  it  subserve  her 
[»?oepeots  or  her  hopes.  If  other  interests  were  out  of  view,  and  that  it 
remained  to  be  considered  how  her  injuries  could  be  avenged,  then  pos- 
sibly the  plunder  committed  upon  her  would  be  entitled  to  weight  in  the 
commercial  polity  of  the  United  States.  But,  even  then,  it  would  be 
little  worthy  of  a  great  nation  to  bafHe  her  rival  through  the  medium  of 
a  little  custom-house  thlmble-riggery.  If  we,  in  good  earnest,  desire 
her  downfall  ;  if  her  day  of  retribution  be  at  last  come  ;  if  she  is  to  feel 
reacting,  on  her  own  heart,  the  broadcast  felony  she  has  scattered  over  luid 
and  main  ;  and  if  it  be  ours  to  speed  the  bolt  of  justice,  let  us,  in  God's 
name,  go  H^t  str^ht  about  it,  as  we  would  to  bore  the  blue  mountains, 
or  marry  the  oceans. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
works  above  quoted,  in  die  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

Mr.  Carey's  elementary  book  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  It  is  evidently 
written  with  a  purpose  intensely  in  earnest.  By  many  it  is  deemed  on- 
ginal,  by  some  profound,  by  some  instructive,  by  some  abstruse,  and  by 
some  a^utd.  With  this  man  it  is  "  authority,"  with  that  a  paradox  or  a 
burlesque.  One  thinks  it  infallible — &ct8,  figures,  deductions  and  con- 
clusions— the  other  heterodox  and  heretical  all.  Here,  either  genera)  com- 
mcndation  or  condenination  is  needless ;  it  is  needless  even  to  refer  to 
more  than  a  few  of  Us  leading  proposiUons  and  argnments.  For  insttuica, 
itB'  6rat  obapter  ia  on  original  plotura  of  primeval  ruatioi^ — whether  ii  b« 
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oooordtng  to  natare  or  not,  b  immstcrisl.  But,  snpporing  It  a  bney 
Hketch,  it  is  not  void  of  attractions.  Than  stands  the  naked  man  con- 
fronting the  old  Titanic  forest,  accustomed  to  bow  to  no  influence  but  tlie 
apirit  of  the  tempest  How  he  fetls  it,  tree  by  tree ;  how  he  stitches  his 
garment  of  fig  leaves,  sows  his  first  seed  grain,  and  builds  him  a  rude 
wigwam,  and  now  he  fares  therein,  is  ao  interesting  inquiry  to  all.  To 
break  a  spell  bo  agreeable  would  be  nide  and  ill-natured.  But  how  it  so 
chanced  that  the  lucky  settler,  when  selecting  the  mountain  slope  for  its 
freer  air  and  lighter  soil,  should  find  ready  to  his  hand,  iron,  and  copper, 
uid  zinc  ores,  and  how  he  was  bleiisod  with  means  and  sagacity  to  smelt, 
and  mould,  aad  temper  them  to  use,  is  a  question  intended  to  affect  the 
one  now  in  discussion;  and  while  we  freely  aidrait  that  it  is  well  calculated 
to  set  village  wonder  all  o^ape,  may  we  humbly  hint  that  in  the  mind  of 
a  rigid  philosopher  it  would  possibly  provoke  a  sneer  T  It  serves  the 
same  purpose,  and  stands  on  the  same  basis,  as  the  prophecy  sung  by  Vir 
gil  for  Anchiaes  some  thousand  years  after  the  old  seer  had  gone  to  hia 
everlasting  rest.  The  trapper's  protectionist  instincts  are  so  immedi- 
ately developed,  and  the  agencies,  resources,  and  essential  elements  necea- 
BOry  for  a  prosperous  forest  manufacturing  interest  are  so  available  to  hk 
hand,  that  one  wonders  a  beaver  or  a  giifHn  ta  not  found  to  present  lum 
with  a  veritable,  ready-made,  "  spinning  Jenny."  Nevertheless,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  brass  hatchet  and  the  present  inquiry  (the  very  one 
Mr,  Carey  had  in  view)  ia  not  so  clear.  Nor  is  it  explained  in  the  text 
whether  this  original  feller  of  pine  would  or  would  not  prefer,  or  would 
or  would  not  be  benefited,  if  a  keen  polished  steel  axe  I^  come  to  him^ 
no  matter  if  from  the  moon,  so  he  got  it  for  the  produce  of  one  day'a 
labor,  instead  of  ten  he  must  have  lost  tinkering  at,  and  hundreds  he  must 
have  lost  tinkering  with,  the  blunt  instrument.  We  have  our  suspioioDS 
on  that  head,  and  if  we  thought  them  needed,  we  would  print  them. 
For  the  rest,  Ricardo's  philosophy  of  rent  supplies  Mr.  Carey  with  an 
opportunity  for  much  eloquent  and  indignant  commentary.  Tlie  discnS' 
sion  tums  on  the  question  whether  the  first  cultivators  do  not  naturallT 
select  the  "  best  soils,"  and  proceed  downwards  as  these  are  exhausted, 
which  Mr.  Carey  denies  with  vehement  enthusiasm.  They  naturally,  ha 
asserts,  begin  with  the  worst,  like  children  at  a  feast,  uid  leave  the  dioioe 
morsels  for  the  last.  Hence  is  deduced  this  consoling  philosophy,  that  the 
supply  afforded  by  the  earth  will  always  be  in  proporldon  to  the  demand 
of  its  inhabitants ;  and  that  as  rent  increases,  so  will  the  prosperity  of 
those  who  pay  it,  the  cash  of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  tenaat  making 
a  harmonious  jingle  together.  This  is  gratifying  to  more  than  the  mere 
philanthropist,  the  only  drawback  being,  that  stiEnecked  and  stiffwilleil 
tenuits  in  general  can,  witJi  extreme  ditTiculty,  be  made  to  believe  that 
the  more  they  pay  out  the  more  they  have  lefl.  To  every  t^peal  in 
proof  they  would  be  inclined  to  answer  by  a  useless  fumble  in  their  emptj 
pockets.  If  Mr.  Carey  takes  three  from  six,  and  telle  them  that  three  re- 
main, they  will  oompr^end  and  assent ;  but  if  he  takes  four  from  six  and  as- 
Bures  them  that  four  remain,  in  the  absence  of  practical  proof  they  must 
only  refer  the  thing  to  some  occult  science,  and  go  their  way,  lamenting 
their  ignorance  of  such  lucrative  philosophy,  "  Dub,  you  know  what  he 
animal  magnetism  1"  said  a  Yankee  Moor  to  hia  sable  brother,  fresh  from 
the  South.  "  No  ;  for  what  should  I  noo  ?  Maesa  nooa."  "  Well,"  rallied 
the  philoaopber,  " Tae  lam  you ;  hab  you  a  halfdollat"    Theooin being 
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ivoduced,  ha  placed  it  between  his  digit  and  palm,  and  interrogated  the 
proselyte:  "Dub,  you  eoetiat  there^lf  dollaV  "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  lii."  "Am 
you  sure  you  see  him  t"  "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi."  "  Am  you  quite  aure  yoii 
aee  him  1"  "  Yea,  ha,  ha,  hi,  hi ;  ba,  ha,  hi,  hi."  "  Well,  you  will  neber  se« 
him  ^ain,  wid  that  be  animal  magnetism."  lie  tenant  who  pays  his  half 
dollar  to  the  landlord  for  the  purpose  of  experieocing  our  friead's  philos- 
ophy, would  find  himself  equally  wise  and  equally  empty  handed.  But  the 
rent  discussion  does  one  thing :  it  shows  how  much  can  be  made  of  the 
laoa  carina  It^c,  and  how  a  niati  can  become  violently  earnest  in  proving 
the  difference  between  tweedledum  and  tweedtedee.  If  Ricardo's  meaning 
be  that  men  will  naturally  select  the  soils  winch  yield  most,  as  it  evi- 
dentiy  ia,  then  Mr.  Carey  simply  re-assert«  the  same  thing  exactly  ;  for 
he  admits  it  is  because  it  will  yield  most  to  such  labor  aa  he  can  apply, 
the  rude  cultivator  selects  the  light,  dry  land  of  the  hills.  It  is,  under  the 
drcurostances,  the  "  best  soil ;"  and  thus  antagonistic  results  are  drawn 
from  predsely  the  same  axiom  expressed  in  ditlerent  words.  Mr.  Carey's 
experience  is  of  a  wilderness,  and  as  &r  as  locality  goes,  he  is  right ;  but  if 
be  extended  his  inquiry  to  other  countries,  he  would  find,  that  where  the 
land  is  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  men  are  free  to  choose,  the  rich  valleys 
are  first  seized  on.  Let  him  take  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  or  Ireland  at  the  period  oftheCromwellian  one,  and  he  will  find  the 
track  of  the  freebooters  every  where  along  the  teeming  vales,  and  their 
eastles  rising  in  the  lap  of  fertility.  Ilie  present  writer  has  often  looked 
from  Irish  green  hill-aides  on  scenes  of  luxuriance  and  abundance 
unrivaled.  He  has  dwelt  with  gladness  on  the  western  praines,  seem- 
ingly illimitable  in  extent,  and  inexhaustible  in  fecundity,  and  on  the 
blithe  and  prosperous  homesteads  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  white  acknow- 
ledging the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  lea,  and  wood,  and  lake,  and 
gushing  river,  in  hts  glorious  home,  ho  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  from 
ruined  abbey  walls  and  the  ivy  towers  of  long  fallen  fortresses  in  Ireland, 
he  has  beheld  aeenes  bright  as  morning  i-ays,  and  fruitful  as  omnipotent 
maroy,  spread  out  before  liim,  which  no  time,  no  expenditure,  jmd  no  labor 
con  pnxluce  the  equal  of  in  this  country.  And  these  are  the  scenes  that 
tempted  her  robber  invaders.  These  are  the  scenes  which  became  their 
booty ;  and  upon  that  theatre  has  been  tested  the  problem,  which  to  Mr. 
C^rey  seems  inexplicable.  Ricardo's  theory  has  been  there  realized — 
there,  on  the  richest  soils  in  the  world.  Rent  has  eaten  up  the  whole  pro- 
-duce  of  the  land,  the  most  fruitful  land,  mark  you,  Mr.  Carey,  ever 
yet  brou^t  into  activity.  Rent  has  been  increasing,  and  the  produce 
decreasing,  year,  by  year  ;  and  as  men  spread  themselves  out  on  bog  and 
moor,  and  mountain,  to  raise  clammy  potatoes,  the  rent  on  the  good  soU 
has  become  higher  and  higher.  Rent,  more  recently,  has  devoured  the 
produce,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweat  and  marrow  of  the  tenants.  At 
last  their  vitals  only  remained,  and  it  took  them.  Rent,  more  insatiable 
tfaan  a  vampire,  has  fed  on  human  flesh  and  blood.  However  irrelevant 
to  the  topic  in  issue,  this  sanguinary  fact  suggests  one  ominous  warning 
to  Amenca.  From  many  an  Aceldemait  shrieks,  no  rmt/  no  rent!  Yea, 
"nortiur^  for  of  all  the  curses  that  ever  befel  humanity,  socially  consi- 
dered, rent — the  institution  of  landlordism — is  the  direst.  No  matter 
what  die  form  of  government  under  which  it  exists,  in  its  very  nature  it 
centains  the  germs  of  slavery.  When  one  man  matu  the  land  and  another 
ptys  him  rent  therefor — pays  him,  in  fact,  for  the  privilege  of  toiling 
thereon,  the  priTiIege  of  raising  &e  prodooe,  and  trsBamitting  it  to  the 
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owner,  for  his  sole  use,  unking  his  flesh  and  blood  in  tbe  soil,  that  it 
may  become  ri<^er,  with  the  chance  of  being  turned  to  beg  on  the  high 
road  in  the  end;  that  man  ia  a  slave,  and  the  viceaof  slavery  stamp 
their  impress  on  his  heart.  This  is  so,  however  much  wealth  may  increase. 
ITiis  is  BO,  no  matter  on  how  large  a  scale  the  "  richer  soils"  are  cultivated. 

To  some  extent  we  liave  digressed.  We  are  not  canvassing  the  ques- 
tion of  landlordism ;  and  Mr.  Carey  does  not,  in  words,  commend  the  re- 
lation  it  expresses  between  man  and  man.  He  does,  however,  call  rent 
national  wealth  ;  he  justifies  it  as  the  consequence  of  capital  spent  in  im- 
provements ;  and  he  tells  the  tenant,  that  by  increasing  the  landlord's 
wealth  he  increases  his  own  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  rent  is  00  mixed  up  in 
the  theory  as  to  Justify  this  brief  commentary. 

How  far  Mr.  Carey's  philosophy  controverts  the  principle  of  Frbi 
Tkade,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find,  UiOHq;h  the  purpose  lurks  through  hie 
entire  Mgument.  Nevertheless,  he  sometimes  unconsciously  affirms  it  in- 
stead. Not  a  few  of  his  inferences  would  make  it  even  ancillary  to  that 
highest  aim  of  social  economy  and  Christian  philanthropy — bringing  the 
"good  goilt"  into  cultivation.     Here,  for  example,  is  one — page  115  : — 

'-  A  change  has  come  over  the  system,  and  England  is  now  making  a 
market  at  home,  for  labor  and  capital.  She  ia  at  present  fairly  engaged  in 
building  up  the  great  food-producing  machioo,  and  preparing  to  bring 
the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  up  to  a  level  with  the  demands  for 
consumption." 

Tbe  chan|:e  above  indicated  is  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  which  Mr. 
Carey  elsewhere  condemns  as  arbitrary  impediments  in  the  way  of  "  Free- 
dom of  Tmde."  These  laws  furnish  the  strongeat  instance  of  proteotjon, 
and  that  whiuh  is  most  pregnant  with  instruction  and"  warning.  Though 
for  a  long  period  the  object  of  gigantic  intellectual  assault,  before  which 
they  at  last  fell,  their  most  vehement  assailant  never  predicted  the  re- 
sult, which  Mr,  Cai^y  says  has  actually  occurred,  namely,  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  itself,  which  he  announces  in  our  quotation  ;  and  he 
thus  further  emphatically  testifies  to  the  necessary  consequences  of  this 
advance. 

"She  (England)  is  substituting  the  permanent  for  the  temporary,  and 
with  each  step  of  her  progress  in  this  direction,  capital  and  labor  are  be- 
coming more  valuable." 

The  only  protectionist  recommendation  discoverable  in  the  work,  is  the 
perpetual  advocacy  of  centralization,  Mr,  Carey's  highest  st^e  of  prc^reea 
is  in  mixed  communities,  in  having  the  consumer  side  by  side  with  the 
producer,  so  as  that,  as  he  oxpreBses  it,  the  machinery  of  exchange  would 
become  as  inexpensive  aa  possible.  As  this  position  is  more  forciblj 
ui^red  and  more  practicnlly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Greeley,  we  shall  defer 
examining  it  until  wo  come  to  review  his  opinions  and  arguments. 

That  cultivation  begins  on  the  poorer  soils  and  proceeds  to  the  ridier 
ones,  is  not  the  leading  idea;  it  is  the  one  idea  of  the  hook.  It  is  repeat- 
ed in  one  form  or  other  at  least  a  thousand  times.  There  ia  not  a  single 
proposition  used,  of  which  it  ia  not  the  minor  or  middle  term.  Upon  It 
every  thing  depends,  and,  in  turn,  it  depends  upon  every  thing.  It  ia  at 
the  same  time  cause  and  effect,  effect  and  cause.  Whore  there  is  wealth, 
men  cultivate  the  "richer  aoila."  Where  men  cultivate  the  "  richer  soils," 
there  is  wealth,  fn  peace,  men  cultivate  the  "  richer  soils."  Where  men 
eultivate  the  "  richer  soils,"  there  is  peace.     Morality,  integrity,  all  the 
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t»rdiiiiJ  virtau,  tre  ooncomitsnts  of  the  cultiTation  of  "  ricb  soils,"  and 

moh  oultivfttion  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  hj  the  virtues.  So  in  like 

manner  of  the  vices  and  the  cultivation  of  the  "  poor  soils."  Tkke  one 
example : 

"  Tb«  lonelj  cnltivator  of  the  slniost  desert  land  is  forcei]  to  depend  on  the 
thin  soiU  of  the  earth  for  his  support,  sod  is  in  constant  fear  for  his  life  and  the 
nfetj  of  his  \Me  property.  In  eveiy  Btranger  he  sees  one  KB  poor  as  himself; 
one  to  whom  his  tittle  stock  of  wealth,  trivial  as  it  is,  would  be  a  treasure.  Or  if 
perchance  the  stranger  comes  from  distant  and  riiilized  lands,  from  among  a 
people  who  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of  the  earth,  the  lonely  man  sees  in  the  nails 
end  beads  of  hia  visitor  what  "  would  make  him  rich  indeed,"  and  aTarice  seize* 
OD  his  bodI.  His  labor,  serers  as  it  ia,  scarcely  yields  him  food,  and  he  has  no 
means  wherewith  to  buy  it,  He  murdera  his  visitor,  and  seizes  on  his  goods. 
Here  we  have  combined,  fear,  rapacity,  cruelty,  end  aneh  are  uniformly  the 
characteristics  of  men  who  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  poorest  soils  of  the  earth."' 

This  is  a.  gloomy  picture  ;  of  which  not  the  least  startling  figure  is  the 
poor  foredoomed  stranger.  Let  him  doff  his  rich  gear  and  ask  shelter  as. 
a  fa^gar,  he  is  murdered  because  be  is  poor  ;  let  him  display  his  wares, 
even  a  horse  nail  or  a  wooden  comb,  and  he  is  massacred,  because  he  ia 
rich.  Herein  is  to  be  found  the  clue  to  the  first  murder.  No  doubt, 
Cain  shed  his  brother's  blood,  not  because  he  was  thereunto  tempted  by 
Satan  in  the  guise  of  jealousy  or  pride,  or  because  he  had  been  corrupted 
by  his  mother's  sin,  but  because  he  was  forced  to  cultivate  the  "poore> 
eoila."  lis  somewhat  of  a  marvel,  ttiat  even  now  a  new  sect  of  pre- 
destinarians,  starting  at  this  point,  and  making  this  discovery  their  gospel, 
have  not  grown  into  sturdy  existence.  No  doubt  they  would  have  follow- 
ers. The  creed  would  be  saving  and  attractive,  conferring  blessings  in- 
Dumerable  in  time,  as  well  as  eternity.  But,  how  far  it  is  flattering  to  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  on  whom  the  writer  elsewhere  bestowed  an  enthusiastic 
eulogy,  we  leave  to  Mr.  Bulwer  or  Mr.  Webster  to  determine. 

Dismissing  Mr.  Carey's  elements  of  economy,  and  descending  Ut  his 
practical  knowledge,  our  feeling  is  one  of  unmixed  astonishment.  While 
the  picture  is  imaginary,  he  has  a  shade  appropriate  to  every  theory.  He 
butters  hia  parsnips  with  soft  words,  notwithstanding  the  apothegm.  He 
manures  by  a  phrase  and  enriches  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  his  pen.  But 
when  he  comes  te  handle  a  spade  or  a  reaping  hook,  he  is  at  once  con- 
founded.  Hear  what  he  says  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  and  an  sere  of 
wheat — page  269. 

"  An  acre  of  potatoes  will  Outweigh  an  acre  of  wheat  a  doien  times,  and 
its  refuse  will  fei'tilize  an  acre  of  poor  soil ;  but  from  the  produce  of  an 
Aore  of  wheat  sent  abroad  to  he  exchanged,  nothing  goes  back  on  the  land." 

He  cooioesB  of  this  assumption  is  amusing.  It  may  pass  muster,  not-' 
withstanding,  with  the  philosophers.  But  there  are  few  rustics  whom  it 
would  not  tickle  exceedingly.  Because  the  potatoes  weigh  a  dozen  timea 
more  than  the  wheat,  therefore  the  former  is  a  preferable  crop.  But  this 
ia  not  so  bad  as  the  assertion,  that  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  will 
manure  another  acre.  It  is,  of  course,  after  such  fashion,  that  he  would 
perpetually  fertilize  the  earth,  so  as  to  keep  its  produce  up  to  the  levol 
of  the  demand  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is  not  a  man,  however,  who  has 
tilled  a  rood  of  land,  that  does  not  know,  that  the  refuse  of  ten  acres  of 
potatoes  would  not  manure  a  square  perch.    No  ve^table  is  ao  subsliane»- 
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tiiat  is  baaed  on  it.  Hius  &i'  with  respect  to  the  refiise  of  the  acre  of  pots' 
toes.  Then  aa  to  that  of  wheat,  he  sajs  it  ia  nil.  But  it  ao  happens, 
Ddverthelesa,  Utat  the  straw  on  an  acre  of  wheat  would  yield  more  manure 
than  fifty  seres  of  potato^stalks. 

Before  passing  to  Mr,  Carey'a  other  book,  we  are  tempted  to  give  SQ 
illuatration  of  his  grand  theory  in  his  own  words : 

"  A  and  B  have  esch  h  horse  and  cnrt,  and  h  form,  from  which  they  eta  hav* 
300  bushels  of  wheat,  or  its  equivalent.  Ad  offer  is  madelOKtTethero  each  that 
qnaatity :  but  the  distance  ia  so  far,  that  the  haaltDe  will  occupy  preciiely  the 
same  time  that  the  raising  would  do.  A  accepts,  ana  B  does  not.  A  spends  faia 
time  on  the  road,  and  B  it^ys  at  home.  Whan  it  rains,  A  stops  at  the  way-sida 
tavern,  B  spends  the  same  day  at  home  repairing  his  houie.  When  A'a  bone 
feeds  and  rests,  fail  master  has  oething  to  do  i  B  grub*  up  an  old  root,  or  rapain 
a  fence.  A's  horse  deposits  hi*  manure  in  the  road,  tbst  of  B  goes  on  his  hrta. 
A's  horse  hauls  eveiydaj,  and  the  service  perfomtad,  nothing  remains.  Bopent 
a  marl  pit  and  pnta  on  his  land  manure  for  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of 
the  jear  A'»  horse  snd  cart  are  worn  oat.  while  B's  are  almost  as  good  as  new. 
The  ftrm  of  A  has  deteriorated,  while  that  of  B.  is  greatly  improTeJ.  Both  have 
done  the  same  Dumber  of  days'  work,  and  both  have  received  the  same  compen- 
sation, yet  A  is  poorer,  and  B  richer  than  at  first.  Every  dimtnntion  in  Ae 
quantity  required  of  the  mBchioery  of  exchange  tends  to  increase  the  qoautity 
of  labor  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  may  be  applied  directly  to  production,  and 
such  labor  is  rewarded  with  an  increased  return,  and  an  increase  In  the  powers 
of  the  machine  itself.     Such  haa  been  the  esse  iu  all  past  time,  and  such  will  it 


The  naked  proposition  at  the  baae  of  this  comparisoB  is  inoorreot,  li^utt 
proposition  and  the  supervening  facts  are  contradictory.  Some  of  tlieN 
&ots  are  false  atatcments,  and  all  the  intervening  deductions  are  false  lo> 
gic.  Tile  comparison,  to  be  a  fair  one,  should  rest  on  an  immutable  baaia. 
This  would  require  that  the  300  bushelB  should  be  a  fixed  and  abaolvte 
maximum,  in  the  produelum  of  which  aioM  all  B'a  labor  is  to  be  abaorbed. 
[f  he  can  spply  some  to  meliorating  his  farm  or  his  house,  then  he  gets 
more  in  fact  than  A,  and  the  &llscy  in  stating  the  question  is  apparent. 
Again,  if  the  return  be  not  determined  and  definite,  we  might  calculate  a 
tolerable  column  of  casualties  againat  B,  such  aa  the  worm,  the  wet,  the 
drought,  the  blight,  while  A's  bushels  remained  aonnd  and  whole,  end 
every  gram  available.  If  again  A  and  B  get  the  same  thing  exactly,  then 
one  cannot  be  richer ;  and  if,  on  the  other  huid,  one  be  richer,  they  cannot 
get  the  sune  remuneratioD ;  one  must  get  a  higher  and  a  better  one,  &it 
tiie  supervening  facte  not  only  contradict  the  tenna  of  the  propoaition, 
they  contradict  each  other,  and  each  contradicU  itself.  Suppose  wo  take 
these   two  : 

The  hauling  will  occupy  precisely  the  same  time  and  labor  that  the 
raising  would  do. '  B  manures  three  acres,  and  he  raises  besides  ;  yet  A'a 
horse  and  cart  are  worn  out,  while  B's  are  almost  new.  The  first  and 
aecond  branch  of  this  sentence  contradict  each  other.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  "  hauling"  and  raising  occupy  precisely  the  same  time,  then  it  ia  un- 
true that  there  is  time  for  manuring  three  acrea.  The  aecond  is  self-con- 
tradictory. 

How  A's  horse  became  »  year  older,  while  B's  rentained  as  young  aa 
bdbre,  is  a  phenomenon  that  Mr,  Carey  does  not  deign  to  explain ;  ot 
how  the  curt  which  is  most  worked  oontinnea  new,  while  that  wfai(^  doea 
least  is  worn  out,  snppo«ng  them  equally  new,  strong  and  durable  at  tbe 
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begimnng  of  tlie  year.  He  leaves  ua  hop^ewlj  in  the  dkrk  on  the  Eub> 
jeet,  &nd  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  it,  save  on  the  priDcipte 
that,  in  political  economy  at  least,  the  less  is  greater  than  the  greater ; 
while  even  that  will  scarcely  aid  us,  in  regard  to  the  age  of  B's  horse, 
which  must  be  referred  to  some  process  similar  to,  and  more  successful 
than,  that  tried  fay  the  daughters  of  Jason  when  they  boUed  their  father's 
old  bones.  The  exact  meaning  or  bearing,  wa  should  say,  perhaps  the 
depth  of  the  conclusion  is,  we  must  needs  confess,  beyond  our  powers  of 
oomprehension.  But  if  the  offer  of  Mr.  Carey  were  made,  subject  to 
every  disadvantage  and  casualty,  for  our  parts,  we  commend  the  choice 
of  A.  If  not,  the  deductions  are  &lse  in  fact  as  well  as  logic  X^and  does 
not  improve  by  growing  com  ;  it  seriously  deteriorates,  a  fact  which  may 
be  learned  without  the  lighte  of  philosophy  or  chemistry.  It  must  be  re- 
stored by  manurea.  Some  of  these  are  enridting,  some  of  a  stimulating 
character  only.  The  latt«r  in  the  end  will  make  rich  land  poor,  instead 
of  poor  land  rich.  Even  the  former  have  tlieir  limits,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  power,  and  there  is  a  point  of  fertility,  beyond  which  the  earth  cannot 
be  pressed,  so  that,  twenty  to  one,  B's  farm  must  have  been  deteriorated 
by  being  worked,  A's  improved  by  lying  fallow.  This  would  surely 
be  the  case,  were  Mr.  (Vey  at  hand  to  nelp  B  with  his  bundle  of  po; 
tat»«talks. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have,  in  our  last  quotation,  inserted  the  word 
labor.  Mr,  Carey  must  have  intended  it,  or  he  intended  to  deceive.  We 
prefer  believing  the  former.  Without  it,  tie  question  would  be  unfair 
and  unintelligible,  and  would  bespeak  a  design  on  his  part,  which  we 
would  be  sorry  to  impute  to  him,  of  relying  on  a  contemptible  "  arriere 
pensee.".  But  supposing  A  poorer  and  B  richer,  where  is  the  connectiOTi 
between  that  fact,  and  the  general  conclusion  which  follows,  upon  the 
teudi  of  which,  standing  alone,  every  fact  stated  in  the  comparison  must 
depend  1  To  us  it  ia  precisely  as  intelligible,  and  we  suspect  it  must  have 
been  uaed  with  about  the  same  view,  as  Professor  Fiechte's  celebrated  data. 
He  professor  having  duly  stroked  his  moustache,  as  it  becoraeth  all  beard- 
ed thinkers  to  do,  and  having  meditatively  paced  the  floor  in  sight  of  a 
small  class  of  admiring  disciples,  thus  began :  "  Gentlemen,  tkirtk  the 
waiV'  Afler  due  time  was  allowed  for  this  rather  flinty  performance, 
the  man  of  learning  asked  the  pupils  whether  they  had  in  fact  thought 
the  wall:  to  which,  in  proof  of  their  capability,  the  disciples  gave  an  affir- 
mative response.  Now  he  resumed,  "  think  th&lhing  that  tiiovght  the  wall;" 
wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carey's  Elements,  confessing  our  in- 
capauty  to  comprehend  either  the  data  of  the  professor,  or  the  conclusion 
of  the  economist. 


CHAPTER  U. 

Wk  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  "  HAniioirr  or  Intkbxsts." 
Here  our  task  would  he  a  light  one,  if  we  had  to  deal  only  with  the  wri- 
ter's figures.  Their  correctness  and  the  unsoundness  of  his  theory  are 
not  oompstible.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  results  are  all  exaol^  and 
not  one  of  them  referable  to  \ha  fkcts,  with  which  they  are  either  con- 
oomitant,  or  which  they  follow  in  order  of  time.     He     must    have 
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been  impressed  with  this  ojnnion  and  afraid  of  it :  for  he  soes  %  step 
fitrther,  and  assumes,  that  the  results  must  be  what  in  reality  he  has  attempt- 
ed to  prove  they  are,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  founded  on  one  of 
nature's  immutable  laws.  Bearing  this  proposition  in  mind  as  that  which 
we  have  finally  to  controvert,  we  at  once  take  up  Mr.  Carey's  tables  in  the 
same  order  he  has  himself  given  them,  His  object  is  to  prove  not  alone 
the  prosperity  of  the  interest  protected  by  a  tariff,  but  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  :  which,  according  to  his  argument,  progresses  or  re- 
trogrades m  the  sainQ  ratio  as  protection  to  particular  interests  rises  or 
jalls.  With  this  view  he  divides  the  time  between  1620  and  1651  into 
m.  unequal  periods.     TTiey  are  as  follows : — 

First  The  period  between  1830  and  1630,  as  ezempli^ng  the  working 
of  the  tariff  of  1816-'24. 

Second.  That  between  1830  and  1835,  as  exemplifying  that  of  1628. 

Third.  ITittt  between  1834  and  1841,  as  exemplifying  that  of  1834. 

Fourth.  That  between  September,  1841,  and  June,  1643,  as  exemplify- 

g  the  revenue  duty  then  to  come  into  operation. 

Fifth.  That  between  June,  1643,  and  June,  1647,  as  exemplifying  the 
tariff  of  1842. 

Sixth.  That  between  1847  and  1850,  as  exemplifying  the  act  of  1846. 

A  table  is  affixed,  giving  the  average  amount  of  imports  during  these 
six  periods.  It  is  offered  in  proof  of  the  most  difficult  of  Mr,  Carey's  re- 
■ulte,  namely,  that  the  people  consume  most  of  taxed  produce  when  it  is 
most  taxed.     Of  the  two  first  periods,  he  gives  the  result  thus : 

For  the  nine  jcaii,  beginning  with  1631,  and  ending  with  1BS9,  total 

consumption 1508,000,000 

Annual  averago 68,400,000 

Av«rag«,  per  head,  of  tba  population 16 

Arerage  population 11,8*7,000 


1830 «65,600,000 Rate  per  head,  $4,381 

1881 B1,000,000 8,10 

1833 7.'),500,000 6,61  ^Population,  18,698,000, 

1833 88.000,000 6,20 

1834 103,000.000 7,08  J 

Let  us  test  this  arithmetical  reasoning  so  far.  No  authority  is  given 
for  the  figures,  except  the  census  for  which  the  treasury  reports-  are 
Touched.  For  the  rest,  Mr,  Carey  alone  is  responsible.  But  no  matter; 
St  present  their  correctness  is  assumed  ;  and  taking  them  as  wc  find  them, 
we  shall  see  how  far  they  sustain  his  conclusions.  We  give  that  which 
has  reference  to  these  two  periods. 

"  The  facts  derivable  from  an  examination  of  the  above  accounts,  are  as 
follows :  First,  that  the  ainount  received  from  foreign  nations,  in  exchange 
for  our  products,  largely  increased  during  the  existence  of  the  tariff 
of  1828." 

This  large  increase,  to  mean  anything,  must  be  in  comparison  with  the 
increase  during  the  preceding  period.  And,  at  the  first  look,  the  result 
would  seem  to  justify  the  assertion  in  that  sense.  It  only  sterna,  however. 
The  fact  is  exactly  the  reverse.     Let  us  see  bow  this  is  so.     First,  tbs 
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oompuison  is  tinftir,  inasmuch  aa  the  first  period  extends  back  into  a  re- 
mote time,  when  the  resources  of  the  country  were  almost  in  their  in- 
fonoy.  Its  comparison,  to  be  just,  should  be  with  the  five  last  years  of 
the  first  period.  Secondly,  the  average  of  the  two  periods  should  be  given, 
or  the  particulars  of  each.  I%irdly,  even  taking  the  average  of  the  first 
period,  and  Mr.  Carey's  own  figures,  he  actually  misoaloulates  in  his  own 
&vor.  The  total  is  $508,000,000.  This  divided  by  9,  aoeordiog  to  our 
calculation,  gives  a  product  of  (50,444,444*  and  a  fraction,  instead  of 
(66,400,000,  making  a  ditferenoe  of  over  (44,000. 

We  have  no  statistical  tables  before  us,  luid  we  are  too  much  pressed 
for  time,  to  consult  them  at  the  present  moment.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  convert  his  average  into  its  partdcular  items:  but  we  can  take  the 
average  of  his  yearly  table  in  the  second  period.  We  find  it  to  be 
(80,600,000,  yielding  a  consumption  per  head  of  (6  30.  Here  we  have 
the  "  great  increase."  According  to  our  mind,  it  is  a  beggarly  increase ; 
and,  contrasting  the  two  periods  in  other  respects,  no  increase  at  alL 
But  there  ia  no  disputing  tastes.  Mr.  Carey  may  regard  it,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  aspWi^toiu,  "an  he  will."  Let  us, 
meantime,  proceed  to  the  next  period,  the  examination  of  winch  may, 
possibly,  enlighten  us  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Carey  gives  us  only  the  average.  He  states  it  thns:  Tota], 
(634,000,000;  annual  average,  (97,700,000;  amount  per  head,  (6  03; 
population,  10,236,000. 

tn  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  Mr.  Carey  presents  to  view  two  figures : 
one,  (7  08,  representing  a  single  year  of  his  prosperous  period,  and  the 
other,  (6  03,  representing  the  averse  of  t^e  declining  period.  But  ths 
average  of  the  prosperous  period  is  actually  only  (5  30 ;  and,  keeping 
die  two  aver^es  in  view,  let  us  read  Mr.  Carey's  conclusion,  and  won- 
der.    Here  it  is : 

"Secondly,  that  the  amount  so  received  dindnished  greatly  in  this 
period." 

Certainly,  if  between  (5  30  and  (6  02  he  discovers  a  great  diminution, 
he  must  regard  the  increase  Irora  (5  to  (5  30  as  too  big  for  any  plain 
English  word  to  express.  But  why  take  the  average  %  Tis  for  Mr. 
Carey  to  say.  He  is  now  precluded  from  asserting  that  he  can  show  a 
continual  increase  in  the  periods  of  prosperity  or  high  tariif.  Who 
knows  that  the  same  continual  increase  does  not  occur  in  the  other 
periods  ?  If  the  particulars  be  useful  and  requisite  in  one  case,  are  they 
not  equally  so  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa!  But,  be  it  remembered 
further,  that  the  periods  do  not  actually  correspond  with  the  tarifla  'whirfi 
they  illustmto.     He  avows  this,  and  justifies  it  r 

"  It  will  be  observed,  that  I  have  placed  1820  in  the  first  period,  and 
1884  in  the  second.  It  is  not  the  passage  of  an  act  that  produces  change, 
but  its  practical  operation ;,  and  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  a  new 
system,  is  but  the  sequel  of  that  which  is  passing  out." 

No  doubt :  but,  in  some  instances,  this  piece  of  abstruse  wisdom  would 
amount  to  the  following  proposition :  Men  buy  in  larqblt,  ih  ahtioi- 
PATiON  or  LOW  pnicsa.  Such  is  its  import,  exactly  applied  to  his  facts. 
But  it  serves  the  argument  to  place  1634  in  the  second  period.  It 
supplies  him  with  his  largest  figure,  and  he  uses  it  for  the'purpose  of  a 
double  fallacy.  Now,  suppose  we  change  the  order,  placing  1829  in  the 
second  period,  and  18S4  in  the  third.  The  result  would  tlwa  stand  tlins, 
Assuming  1839  to  give  tli»  same  amount  as  1 830 : 
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Seoond  period,  total,  t855,Sob,000 ;  annuftl  average,  t71,100,000 ;  rate 
per  head,  (5  12,  of  irhich  (6  02,  Mr.  Carey's  avenge  for  the  eucoeeding 
period,  is,  acoordiug  to  him,  &  great  diminution. 

But  to  refer  once  more  to  the  averaging  one  period,  and  giving  the 
details  of  the  other,  let  lu  see  if  we  can  discover  any  other  poanble 
motive.  It  has  been  shown  that  1634  yielded  the  highest  figure ;  and  the 
highest  figure  was  necessary  for  that  period.  But  notwithstanding,  it 
would  not  have  the  highest  figure,  if  the  separate  years  of  the  next  period 
.  were  given.  1836  was  the  year  of  largest  consumption  since  the  dis- 
oovery  of  America.  For  that  &ct,  Mr.  Secretary  Corwin  is  the  authori^. 
In  his  report  of  this  year,  he  says  : 

'^  The  past  year  has  been  exceeded  in  amount  only  by  the  year  1686 ; 
and,  if  the  official  figures  could  be  made  to  represent  the  true  cost  of  the 
imports  of  the  former  year,  even  1836  would,  it  is  believed,  not  be  hi 
exception.  The  imports  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  show  an 
increase  of  more  than  $18,000,000  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year,  indicating  on  importation,  for  the  current  year,  greater,  by  many 
millions,  than  the  imports  of  any  previous  one." 

Before  passing  furUier  on,  it  may  be  as  well  to  contrast  this  citation 
with  a  prophecy  announced  by  Mr.  Carey  on  the  f^th  of  one  of  his  inevi- 
table results.     It  is  contained  in  the  following  : 

"  Seventh.  That  the  amount  of  debt,  incurred  in  the  last  two  years, 
must  tend  to  produce  a  further  diminution  in  ftiture  ones." 

Reader,  dear,  contrast  this  fact  and  prophecy,  and  decide  for  thyself. 
According  to  the  prophecy,  the  past  year,  1850,  was  to  be  that  of  most 
diminished  consumption  ;  according  to  the  fact,  it  is  that  of  most  increased 
consumption.  It  ia  well,  nigh  time  to  give  up  this  table  :  yet,  dry  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  exceedingly  seductive.  What  blue.deTil  could  withstand 
the  beautiful  solution  of  the  fourth  period  ]  It  begins  in  September,  1641, 
and  concludes  in  June,  184>3,  and  is  applied  to  test  the  working  of  the 
tariff  which  was  to  come  into  operation  in  1843,  but  actually  never  did 
come  into  operation  at  all.  Mr.  Carey  wiitcs  as  if  some  special  tariff  law 
was  passed  in  1841.  To  explain  what  really  took  place,  a  brief  historical 
resume  is  necessary. 

There  were,  in  place  of  five  periods,  as  given  by  Mr.  Carey  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  tariff  of  1828,  in  fact,  eight  periods,  in  each  of  which  a  distinct 
tariff  operated.  Thus,  the  tariff  of  1628  came  into  operation  September 
1st,  1828,  and  continued  in  operation  to  March  3d,  1833,  when  considera- 
ble reductions  took  place  in  duties  on  moat  goods,  and  on  a  long  list  the 
duties  were  removed  altogether.  At  the  same  time  this  important  change 
took  place,  viz.,  that  instead  of  paying  cash  for  duties,  merchants  were 
allowed  to  give  bonds  for  the  amount,  payable  in  three  and  six  months — 
thus  enabling  the  importer  to  sell  the  goods  and  realize  the  proceeds,  before 
he  paid  the  money  fordutics  to  the  government.  This  was  in  March,  1833L 
In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  "  compromise  tarifT'  took  effect,  under 
which  linens,  silks,  worsteds,  rail-road  iron,  and  a  large  number  of  other  ar- 
ticles, were  madf:Jree;  and  the  same  law  provided  for  biennial  reductions 
of  duties,  until,  in  July,  1842,  no  duty  should  exceed  20  per  cent.  Thus 
this  law  provided  for  six  reductions,  each  of  which  operated  as  a  distiiiol 
tariff.  The  law  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  good  faith,  as  far  as  the 
free  articles  were  affected.  In  September,  1841,  20  per  cent,  duty  was 
imposed  ^(fttmtt  upon  most  of  the  articles  made  free  in  1B33.    And  this 
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operated  one  year,  until  August,  164S,  when  the  fraudulent  tariff  of  that 
year  was  imposed.  That  tariff  continued  to  operate  until  December,  1848, 
when  the  present  tariff  came  into  operation.  We  have  now,  to  test  Mr. 
Carey's  principle,  constructed  a  table  of  the  average  imports  per  annum  for 
each  of  these  periods ;  also  the  average  duties,  and  showing  the  average 
per  cent  of  those  dutjes  upon  the  dutiable  imports,  and  their  average 
upon  the  whole  importation.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  property 
which  comes  into  die  country,  whether  taxed  or  not,  is  in  payment  for 
some  property  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  returns  generally  come  in  the 
shape  which  will  pay  best.  ITie  table  will  show  the  very  lat^  proportion 
which  arrived  as  Jree  goods.  All  the  figures  are  from  official  reports,  aa 
follows : 
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The  first  period  was  five  years,  embracing  the  entire  operation  of  the 
tariff  of  1828,  except  for  the  last  half  of  1833,  when,  under  the  law  of  that 
year,  from  March  3d  to  September  30th,  many  goods  came  in  free.  Un- 
der that  tariff  of  1828,  nearly  all  the  goods  were  charged  with  duty,  and 
the  average  charge  was  39}  per  cent.  The  duty  averaged,  on  the  whole 
importation,  32  per  cent.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  first  reduc- 
tion under  the  compromise  took  place,  and  also  at  the  same  time  the  re- 
mission of  duties  upon  Silks,  &c.,  &c  The  import  of  free  goods,  for  the 
two  years,  was  very  laige,  nearly  equalling,  in  amount,  those  which  piud 
duty,  while  the  average  duties  declined  6  per  cent. ;  and  the  average  tax 
upon  the  whole  importation  was  one-half  what  it  was  under  the  tariff  of 
1828.  In  the  next  two  years,  viz,,  1836-^7,  the  speculative  spirit  culmi- 
nated and  retrograded.  The  second  liiennial  reduction,  which  took  place 
January  I,  1836,  reduced  the  avej'age  duty  from  33^  to  28^,  and  the 
duties  averaged,  upon  the  whole  importation,  but  14$  percent.  This 
arose,  partly  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  depression  of  I83T,  those  goods 
which  bore  the  highest  tax  could  not  he  sold,  and  only  the  free  and  low 
taxed  goods  could  be  imported  profitably.  In  1838-39,  the  reaction  took 
place,  credit  sales  were  renewed,  and  the  high  taxed  goods,  under  the  third 
biennial  reduction,  found  buyers,  hi  1840-41,  the  fourth  reduction  in 
duties  took  place,  and  the  general  average  tax  was  15  per  cent.  In  1643, 
the  30  per  cent,  tax  on  goods  before  free,  was  imposed,  with  ruinous  effect. 
The  importation  of  free  goods  declined  423,000,000,  from  the  average  of 
the  two  preceding  years,  and  tlie  taxed  goods  only  increased  S13,0CM),O00. 
Merchants  who  had  ordered  goods  under  a  law  making  them  free  of  duty, 
found  them  taxed  20  per  cent,  on  arrival ;  and  to  Januaiy  of  that  year, 
the  last  and  largest  reduction,  under  the  compromise  act,  took  effect.  In 
September,  1842,  the  tariff  of  1642  began  to  operate,  after  one  month's 
interremium.  That  is,  in  Ju!y,  1842,  no  duties  were  higher  than  20  per 
cent.  Thirty  days  after,  the  tariff  of  1842  raised  the  average  to  33}-  per 
cent.,  tjie  same  as  in  1834,  on  dutiable  goods,  and  the  average  tax  on  tho 
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irhole  importatjon  to  2S}.  Hut  tarifT  laat«d  50  montba,  to  December, 
1846,  vhen  the  present  tariff  took  effect,  and  operated  43  months,  to  July, 
1650,  and  has  yielded  an  average  of  24  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods,  or 
19|  on  the  vhole  importation,  or  3  per  cent,  leu  than  that  of  18&. 

lite  reader  of  this  tariff  sketch  will  now  be  able  the  better  to  under- 
stand Mr.  Carey's  honesty,  in  embracing  the  year  1834  in  his  second  po- 
riod,  which  was  designed  to  support  his  assumption  that  people  buy  more 
goods  when  they  are  taxied  the  highest.  As  we  have  stated,  the  law  of 
1832  came  into  operation  in  March,  1833  ;  and  as  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  one-half  the  year  1833,  uid  the  whole  of  1834,  was  under 
the  operation  of  that  law.  In  order  to  show  the  precise  operation  of  the 
law,  we  have  made  a  table  of  the  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1S28,  and  as 
modified  by  that  of  1832,  on  leading  articles,  and  given  the  quantities  of 
those  articles  imported  in  1830,  and  in  1834,  as  follows : 

■■TnUla  laa.    DiSaaidna.  hvstli  d  in*.   DntaodlU.  IMnHoi  of  4UIm. 

Blanketa, 594,044 35  per  ct        1,068.065 5  por  oL 30  per  oi. 

Worued  Geodi,  1,397,545 35      •■  5,055, IS  1....SS       '        ....10 

Silki 5,935.242. .,■,.. 25      "  10.993,961....  7*    "      ....171      ' 

Tea, 2,135,019. ..ISoSOcti-pr.  lb.  6.2 17,949..,. fre*         .ISaSOoO. 

Coffoo, 4,327,021 5  ■•      '■  8.763,657....    ■'            ....  5  " 

Sugar 4,630,922 3-      "  5.538,102....  21  cH i   " 

Fniiri, 520.275 3"      "  1.2IB,000....free 1   " 

Iron,  (bar) 2,373,612..,.  1-12  per  ceuL  3,787,837..,, 90  cto.      .,..22   " 

Iron.{piB) 25,6« 621"  270,325 ..,- 50    "       ....12i" 

Hemp, 279.743..,. 3-00      "  514.743. .2  00    "       ..100    " 

Cocoa 137,453 2  cts.  pc.  lb.     299,147. ...free.  ....  3cta.pr.lb. 

Uoluses, 995,776 10  "  pr.  gaL  2.989.020....  Sew.       ....  S  cla. 

Spicet, 457,723.. .. fialOO  "pr.  lb.  493,932... .free.          .SalOO  cM. 

Oil  cloth 2.596 25  '■  pr.  yd.  27,328... .121  o»-    --■-  13  " 


Total, 123,890,614  $47,341,187 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  very  many  others  were  made  free,  and  on 
stiil  others,  the  tax  was  reduced.  Tlie  whole  dutiable  importation  of 
1830,  was  (58,130,675.  The  list  we  have  given  comprises  40  per  cent. 
The  effect  of  the  reductions  is  apparent.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  Gold  Bill  of  1834  promoted  the  importation  of  that  metal.  Hie 
general  cflcct  b  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  in  these  ycara : 

•p>^  rwfiic*.  Tu^ihM.  TIM  Tudt^ 

IM2 (1,727,829 7.217,896 68.330,956 77.306,681 5  00 

1833 4.458,667 20,578,517 63.258,393 B8.275,5!6 4  61 

IS34 15,834,874 40,125,025 47,243,633 103,208,531 3  40 

Now,  it  is  observed,  that  the  increased  consumption  of  imported  goods, 
in  the  last  eighteen  months  of  Mr.  Carey's  second  period,  arose  altogether 
from  an  important  modification  in  most  duties,  and  a  removal  of 
others.  Yet  he  had  the  temerity  to  parade  that  increased  consumption 
of  free  goods,  under  the  tariff  of  1832,  as  a  consumption  of  taxed  goods, 
under  the  tariff  of  1828.  It  is  apparent,  that  no  little  labor  is  requisite 
to  expose  the  gross  fabrications  with  which  the  whole  book  abounds ;  and 
(hey  are  of  such  a  natu  re,  that  few  have  the  means  of  exposing  them. 

Hr.  Carey  was  aware  of  the  facts,  or  he  was  not.  If  the  latter,  he 
wrote  in  ignorance  of  his  subject,  and  a  not  overharsh  oilicism  would 
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pronounce  him  ft  qua^    If  the  former,  the  eangltokl  of  tlte  following  d» 
Bsrves  a  still  more  disagreeable  came  : 

"  That  the  amount  so  received  was  still  further  and  turf  ely  dimlni^ed 
under  the  strictly  revenue  clauses  of  that  bill,"  (the  compromise.) 

What  we  have  said  of  the  act  of  '33  applies  equally  to  that  of  '46.  (t  be- 
came well-known  in  1845,  that  it  was  in  preparation.  Merchants  informed 
uiticipated  it.  It  became  die  law  in  1846,  and  the  lai^e  transactions  which 
Mr.  C^Tdj  credits  to  the  tariff  of  '4S,  wore  undertaken  in  contempiation 
of  it  Thus  his  highest  figure,  his  strongest  ai^ument,  as  far  as  this  table 
is^oncemed,  is  a  palpable  fraud.  In  the  previous  year  the  increase  is  less 
than  15  per  cent.  In  '46,  '47,  it  was  over  25  per  cent  Naturally  enough 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  market  being  so 
glutted. 

The  deductions  for.  debts  oontraoted  abroad  have  little  to  do  with  the 
point.  Except  Ur.  Carey,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  Union  who  oould 
not  trace  these  debts  to  &r  other  causes.  And,  even  if  it  were  not  so,  the 
object  of  the  table  being  to  show  the  power  of  the  country  to  consume  it, 
is  enough,  if  the  goods  were  purchased  in  the  market  here.  Tliat  there 
would  naturally  be  a  larger  consumption  where  there  is  a  less  price  to  pay, 
would  seem  self-evident.  But  Mr.  Carey's  logio  contradicts  it,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  paradoxes  alone  are  reli- 
able truth.  If  bis  periods  ware  chosen  and  adapted  to  the  question,  in 
good  faith,  it  could  be  easily  shown  that  there  were  countlcsg  circum- 
stances which  affected  our  imports  besides  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  But 
the  periods  are  so  determined ;  years  are  so  taken  from  one  and  added  to 
the  other,  with  sole  reference  to  the  result ;  every  fact  needful  for  that  pur- 
pose la  BO  supposed,  and  every  deduction  so  assumed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  his  reasoning  with  anything  but  contempt : 
"  Hickoiy,  pickory,  my  black  boo, 

Sha  lava  eggi  for  genlLomen, 

Sometimea  nise  and  agmetiine*  Isd, 

Hickory,  piokory,  my  block  ben." 

Mr.  Carey  may  feel  indignant  at  being  referred  to  the  nursery  for  an 
illustration.  Nor  have  we  the  least  disposition  to  speak  of  him  with 
levity.  But  remembering  the  unerring  accuracy  with  which  a  clever  little 
prl  would  apply  our  quotation,  so  that  begin  with  what  playmate  she  may, 
let  the  number  be  what  it  would,  she  would  be  sure  to  escape  having  the 
last  word  foil  on  herself.  We  could  not  resist  its  appositcness  to  Mr.  Carey's 
periods.  With  him,  too,  the  last  word — the  evil  consequence,  is  sure 
never  to  fallon  a  protective  tariff.  Our  original  purpose  was  to  follow  him 
through  the  entire  of  his  calculations,  bringing  them  within  the  narrowest 
compass  possible,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  even  though  the  oscula- 
tions were  correct,  the  conclusions  were  in  a  great  measure  ftUacious. 
Nor,  though  the  errors  were  not  a  few,  and  always  made  in  his  own  lavor, 
if  they  could  possibly  be  traced  to  accident  or  an  incorrect  view,  should 
we  deem  them  damnatory  of  his  book.  But  with  every  disposition  not  to 
be  harsh,  we  oannpt  follow  him  from  chapter  to  chapter,  evetywhere 
meeting  the  same  fatal  taint.  One  table  more  we  shall  here  refer  U^ 
the  emigration  table — it  is  as  follows  : — 

1830 37,153 1834 65,338 1849 109,417 

1831 23,074 1835  to  41.. .87,590 IB4B 147,231 

1833 45,387 1848.3 88.133 1847 S3  4,743 

1833 56,547 1844 74,687 1848 339,493 


fel 
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HiU  tBble  ia  given  &oc<u:ding  to  Mr.  Carej,  vitb  the  vier  of  ahowiug 
bow  far  tho  wagee  of  labor  tended  to  invite  tbe  people  of  foreign  nations 
to  oome  and  reside  among  us,  and  tbus  does  he  announce  tbe  result : 

"We  lee  bere  a  Urge  increaie  from  1830  to  1834,  followed  by  a  gradual  di- 
miDDtioii,  until  we  reach  1643,  after  which  the  riBe  is  Ter;f  npid." 

"  On  a  former  occaaion,  1  atated  that  emigratiOD  was  not  affected  by  cbangea 
of  policy,  until  alter  the  lapse  of  luoTe  time  than  was  required  for  other  of  the 
eubjacts  we  hara  bad  ander  conaideratioD.  A  chaD|;e  teudi  to  raiHe  or  depress 
tbe  Talue  of  labor — to  raise  or  depreu  the  price  of  men — and  after  a  rise  has 
been  efiected,  men  come  to  ofier  their  labor  for  asle.  it  will  be  bbsd  that  tbe 
onmber  in  1831  was  leae  than  in  1630,  Bad  that  it  wai  not  uotil  1R3U  that  it 
rose.  With  the  esceplion  of  1835,  it  coQtinued  to  rise  aotii  it  reeched  1836-7, 
when  It  reached  78,083,  after  which  it  felt.  !□  1843-4.  it  felt  the  effect  of  the 
disastrous  fear,  1642,  and  the  number  was  only  74,000,  and  it  wai  not  until 
1B44'5  that  it  began  to  grow  rapidly.  At  tbe  present  time  it  ia  large,  becanae 
of  die  groat  demand  for  labor  in  the  years  tbat  hare  passed." 

ITie  difiiculty  here  ia,  where  exposure  ia  to  commence.  Let  us  take 
the  fallacies  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  I'irst,  we  have  this  asser- 
tion, "  the  number  diminiahed  gradually  from  1834  to  1843."  But  tbe 
figures — Mr,  Carey's  own  figures — say  it  increased.  Here  they  are :  1834, 
65,333.  Average  from  1835  to  1641,  67,520,  "  gradual  diminution," 
quotha ;  average  88-42, 76,000, "  gradual  diminution,  — critical,  figurative, 
atelistical  Mr.  Carey  :  1842-3,  88,133.  I'he  average  fails  to  serve  its  pro- 
per purpose  in  this  instance.  But  Mr.  Carey  is  not  satisfied  with  commit- 
ting  &  palpable  error.  He  undertakes  its  exposure  himself^  and  comroits 
another  and  a  worae  one.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourac  to  an  axiom, 
a&d  one  is  invented,  tbough  it  be  a  positive  refutation  of  the  foregoing 
&et3  and  figures.  Here  it  is  in  brief!  "A  change  of  policy  does  not 
aSect  immigration  until  after  the  lapse  of  aome  time."  Thus,  he  aays, 
"  tbe  number  was  higher  in  '31  than  in  '30."  Marry,  it  was ;  but  what  that 
OToves  unless  the  very  opposite  to  his  philosophy,  we  cannot  divine. 
Here  ia  die  syllogism.  The  higher  the  tariff,  the  higher  the  figure  of  im- 
migrstion.  The  tariff  was  highest  in  1828,  therefore  tbe  immigration 
figure  must  be  higher  in  1830  than  in  1831.  This  looks  rather  awkward, 
but  then  the  axiom  remedies  the  defect.  Time  is  required  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  spell.  Aye,  in  truth,  hut  here  it  works  like  the  crab's  motion, 
backward.  But  though  missing  '31,  it  takes  effect  again  in  '32,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  potent  up  to  '37,  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  square  of  the  distances.  But  it  was  not  in  fact  till  forty -four,  the  dis- 
astrous act  of  1634  could  check  it.  Then  it  yielded  to  the  influence,  and 
the  very  next  year  the  tariff  of  '42,  by  a  sort  of  leap-frog  process,  began 
to  act,  when  the  increase  once  more  became  rapid,  and  since  then,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  impetus  it  at  thai  signal  era  received,  it  goes  on  with 
the  most  alarming  rapidity,  although  the  cause  ceased  in  '46.  But  Mr. 
Carey  anticipates  a  diminution  soon.  No  doubt,  and  more  especially  if 
wehaveanewtariffintbisyearofgrace  andprotection,1851.  We  remem- 
ber once  being  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  tbree  sages  meditated  in 
ermine  and  horae-hwr— -Scrsggs,  Snaggs  and  Sambo  will  represent  tbem 
as  well  as  any  other  names.  Scraps  had  keen  wit  and  deep  learning. 
Snaggs  was  sagacious  and  accurate.  Sambo  was  light  and  windy.  A 
gnarled  piece  of  law  was  under  dissection.  Sambo  spoke  first.  He  wsa 
hmg,  Inminoua,  and  he  thought  unansweiabla,    Snagge  differed  from  him 
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is  every  thing,  soi  wu  curt  and  cntUng.  Wlien  it  oiine  to  Scraps  to  de  - 
dde,  he  gravely  stud,  I  agree  with  brother  Snaggs  for  the  reasons  given  by 
brother  Sambo.  Possibly  Mr.  Carey  oould  dlsoover  whether  the  cam 
applies. 

Although,  reasoning  a  part,  ve  might  credit  the  prosperity  of  the  coim. 
try  as  &r  as  that  is  evideuced  by  a  lai^cly  inoreased  immigratioa  to  the 
approach  made  towards  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  in  '46,  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  avail  ourselves  of  so  questionable  an  argument.  The 
wages  of  labor  have  been,  we  know,  an  inducement  to  some,  yet  the  nniD^ 
ber  comparatively  has  been  very  trifling.  Many  causes  have  tended  to 
svrell  the  tide  of  emigration.  Revolutions  prosciibed  some  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  but  want  of  broad  whole  races.  Men  come  here  for 
shelter,  and  men  came  here  to  die.  The  halt,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  were 
among  them.  Of  all  the  thousands,  amounting  to  nearly  one  milhon,  who 
left  Ireland  sinc«  the  potato  blight,  what  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  cal- 
culated on  the  wages  he  or  she  was  to  receive  in  these  States  1  l^e  at- 
tempt to  fly  was  through  every  step  a  struggle  with  death,  IVom  whose 
very  gripe  they  were  escaping. 

We  pass  from  the  tables.  It  is  a  great  relief.  In  ^e  remainder  of  tha 
work  there  is  more  room  for  &Qcy.  tf  an  error  be  enoount«red,  it  ia 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  trace  it  to  a  fitllacy  instead  of  a  fraud.  The  argu- 
mentative part  of  Mr.  Carey's  book  consists  of  sixteen  chapters  devoted  to 
the  proof  of  the  service  which  is  rendered  by  protection,  to  production 
and  consumption,  to  commerce,  to  the  quality  of  production  and  maqhine- 
ry,  to  the  increase  of  population,  to  the  machinery  of  transportation,  to 
the  &rmer,  to  the  planter,  to  the  landowner,  to  the  manu&cturer,  to  the 
capitalist,  to  the  laborer,  to  the  slave,  to  the  currency,  to  the  cause  of 
peace,  to  the  exchanger,  to  the  social  condition  of  woman,  to  morality, 
to  the  development  of  intellect,  to  public  credit,  and  to  liberty.  How 
each  of  these  interests  is  alTected,  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  tables, 
of  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen.  We  now  dte  two 
osserlJons,  from  Mr.  Carey's  deductions,  connected  with  the  tables  given 
above.     TTiey  are  to  be  found  in  chap.  4,  p.  2; — 

"If,  now,  we  examine  the  period  between  1834  and  '43,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  power  to  consume  foreign 
products  not  only  did  not  increase  as  domestic  production  diminished, 
Dut  that  it  was  aeluaUy  ku  in  quanttti/  than  under  the  eystem  of  pro- 
tection.^' 
And  agtun : 

"  We  adopted  a  course  that  we  were  assured  would  raise  the  wages  of 
labor,  but  immigra^on  ctated  to  grow.     So  it  it  noa," 

it  will  be  remembered  we  have  proved,  that  comparing  the  two 
periods  before  and  after  1834,  of  one  of  which  he  only  gives  the  average, 
and  of  the  other  the  particulars;  the  average  of  the  period  of  diminishing 
protection  was  6  :  02,  and  that  of  the  high  tariff  period  was  5  :  30,  But 
this  ia  the  rate  per  head  of  the  population,  which  is  more  favorable  to  his 
position.  TTio  actual  averi^e  consumption  by  the  year  is  |t80,600,000 
for  tha  prosperous  period,  and  the  actual  annual  average  for  the  odier 
period  197,700,000,  afler  deducting  a  debt  of  tl70,000,0(X>  which  he  was 
not  strictly  entitled  to  deduct.  And  here  are  the  figures  to  which  he  is 
reckless  enot^h  to  refer  in  proof  of  the  allegation,  ttut  the  consumption 
was  aetwxUy  Uu  tn  qwrnHtg,  under  thejower  dnty,  than  under  the  prote» 
live  system.  ,  -  . 
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"  AgKin,  oa  to  immigratioD,  he  says,  it  has  *oeased  to  grow ;'  wd  in 
game  page,  '  immigration  is  '  diminiskinff.' " 

Who  doubte  it?  Yet  the  table  says,  that  between  1844  and  1850  it 
more  tium  doubled.  But  speaking  of  immigration  in  another  place  with 
the  table  under  bis  eye,  he  says,  "at  the  present  momeat  it  is  large;" 
thus  in  words  and  %ures  distinctly  and  unmistakably  contradieting 
himself. 

Having  thus  established  the  iitcorreetness  of  the  tables  and  the  fallacy 
of  the  reasoning  as  far  as  both  have  been  tested,  and  having  incontes- 
tably  shown  that  both  are  self-contradictory,  we  dismiss  them.  But  ere  tak- 
ing up  the  other  protectionist  authorities,  we  are  tempted  to  compare 
for  a  mom^it  Mr,  Carey's  two  books.     In   his   first  book,   page   115, 

"  ICngland  is  the  richest  oatioa  in  Europe A  cantJonBDce  of  the 

■yitem  which  is  now  in  course  of  being  puraoed,  will  lead,  if  etea  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  few  years  bu  not  already  led  to  the  codcIubJod,  that  the  jodi- 
cioua  emplojmeDt  of  labor  end  capital  begeU  a  market  for  both.  Tbe  rail-roads 
that  have  been  made  hare  caused  the  abaorplioa  of  both,  which  in  iti  tarn,  pro- 
duce* a  demand  for  new  roads,  aod  [bey  produce  a  demand  for  labor.  Wagea 
rise  and  bousea  ore  wanted,  aad  coal  nad  lime,  and  marl,  and  clolhiog,  and  tbe 
demand  for  labor  and  capital  agaiu  increases,  end  thus  on  and  on,  each  producing 
•nd  produced  by  the  other.  wiEh  a  constantly  augmenting  wealth  aud  couatant 
improvemeDt  of  condition," 

Let  UB  add  to  this  the  corroborating  view  of  the  able  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury : — 

"  With  a  profound  conviction  of  their  troth,  I  repeat  tbe  opinion  and  word*  of 
my  predecessor  on  this  vital  subject,  ia  bis  Hoaiial  communication  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  last  session  :  ■  All  history  shows  that  where  are  the  worhafaopi  of 
tbe  world,  there  must  be  the  marts  of  the  world,  and  the  heart  of  wealth,  com- 
merce and  power."' 

One  glance  now,  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  We  present  it  as 
we  found  it  in  Mr.  Carey's  other  volume.     Chap.  13  : — 

'■  But  the  fare  of  tbe  man  who  is  expected  by  his  labor  to  develop  year  after 
year  the  agricultural  resources  of  Eoglaod,  is  liltle  better  than  bread  and  water, 

tbe  fare  of  the  condemDed  cell Contrast  his  condition  with  that  of  the 

iiave  in  the  southern  states  of  America.  In  Virginia,  the  great  slave  state,  it  is 
seldom  a  duy  passes,  that  tbe  slave  does  not  eat  butchers'  meat  of  ooe  kind  or 
other;  in  England  be  eats  it  perhaps  once  a  week,  and  not  always  that.  In 
addrliou.  when  the  slave  is  old  and  iudrm,  he  has  a  claim  on  his  master  for  sup- 
port; in  Eugland,  when  the  labourer  is  disabled,  or  loses  his  work,  he  must 
starve,  or  OB  the  alternative,  becomea  vagrant,  ortbe  recipient  of  a  formal  and 
organized  charity." 

This  is  rural  Englwid.  Now  for  a  peep  at  England  in  the  great  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  heart  of  what  Mr.  Corwin  designates  as  the  centra 
of  wealth,  commeree  and  power — we  cite  from  Chop,  20  : — 

"  The  greater  portion  of  theae  poor  croatures  (the  needle-womon  of  London,) 
living  as  they  do  far  beyond  the  social  stnte,  resort  to  prostitution  as  a  mesna  of 
eking  out  a  miserable  subsistence.  Whenever  the  pressure  threatens  their  ex- 
tsnsioD,  then  they  tnra  into  ^le  itroet,  nad  pauperism  ruue  iota  inevitable  vice," 
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And  lo !  We  is  &  glimpM  at  the  manu&ctiuing  dbtricta : — 

"The  direct  tencleocy  of  the  esiiting  monopolj  of  machiiiery,  wbich  it  ia  the 
object  of  Free  Trade  to  maiDtain,  is  towards  barbarisni.  It  drires  hoDdreda  of 
thonaandB  of  Eagliihrnen  to  abaodoa  motben,  wirea  and  aiiten,  and  barbariM 
themaelTea,  while  a  large  portion  of  those  who  remaici  bohind.  are  too  poor  to 
marrj,  the  cooaeqaeDcea  of  which  are  seen  in  the  immeiiM  exteDt  of  proetittitioa, 
end  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  child  murder." 

Thia  is  truly  Bimple-hcarted.  Mr.  Carey  demands  protection,  and  on 
the  faith  of  bis  picture  which  he  presents  as  the  result  of  the  highest  pro- 
tection which  exists  in  the  world.  If  the  senteoce  read,  the  monopoly  of 
madiinery  which  profecfion  haa  produced,  it  would  state  a  fact,  instead  of 
assuming  a  consequence,  and  it  would  state  it  truly.  Is  not  the  "  work- 
shop of  the  world,  which  presents  to  the  gladdened  eye  of  Thomas  Cor- 
win,  the  realization  of  this  very  monopoly  of  machinery  %  Let  no  man 
mince  the  matter,  it  is  the  precise  object  which  prot«ction  ccxitemplates ; 
and  here  is  the  result, — it  makes  man  a  barbarian  and  woman  a  pros- 
titute. 

But  all  this  is  to  be  changed  after  the  following  fashion.  Mr.  Carey's 
system  has  for  its  end,  among  other  benevolent  objects,  that  of  raising 
wages  abroad.  He  would  elevate  the  savagery  and  vice  of  other  lands 
by  inviting  hither  its  excess.  And  as  an  inevitable  result,  a  time  will 
soon  come  whea  Europe  can  find  ample  employment  for  its  own  hands, 
"  Excellent,  i'faitii."  We  need  immigration,  says  Mr.  Carey  ;  therefore  let 
us  betimes  take  such  measures  as  will  check  it  for  ever.  A  suggestion 
occurs  to  us  wliich  we  have  not  time  or  space  to  follow  out ;  but  which 
if  we  could  attend  to,  would  afford  infinite  amusement  in  this  season  of 
merriment.  It  is  to  cull  some  scores  of  Mr.  Carey's  contradictions,  and 
give  tiiem  by  way  of  square  readings.  They  would  present  as  pretty  a 
specimen  of  the  "  concordia  discore  as  need  be  desired  in  the  very  heart 
of  New  Harmony — the  identical  consonant  jumble  which  inspired  Pope's 
fkmouB  paradox : — 


wherewith  we  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Carey,  wishing  him  a  thousand  years 
to  enjoy  his  dream  of  universal  harmony. 

"  Dii  libi  dent  aonoi  nam  dele  cetera  aumei." 

In  dealing  with  the  Whig  Review,  few  words  only  are  needed.  The 
reason  is,  we  scarcely  think  tJie  writer  had  in  view  the  inculcation  of  a 
protective  tariff,  or  any  tariff  at  all.  His  chief  aim  is  to  show  that  "Free 
Trade"  in  the  mouth  of  England  is  only  a  cabalistic  word,  and  in  its  ap- 
plication by  her  to  international  policy,  covers  a  swindle.  This  we  feel 
no  inclination  to  deny.  That  she  robs  whomso  she  can,  without  scruple, 
remorse  or  mercy,  we  care  not  to  gainsay.  Nay,  that  her  arrogant  pre- 
tensions to  freedom  of  trade,  freedom  of  institutions,  and  liberality  of 
laws,  is  a  massive  solid  juggle,  we  are  ready  at  any  time  to  assent  to. 
And  furthermore,  it  needs  no  seer  to  inform  us,  that  in  free  commerce 
she  will  have  the  balance  of  advantage  at  her  side,  if  force  or  fraud  avail 
her.  But  the  question  is,  whether  Free  Trade,  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense,  or  a  high  protective  tariff,  is  more  calculated  to  compel  justice  at  her 
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luudi ;  or  ntber,  (for  that  It  &t  best  subordinate,)  would  the  one  ayetem 
or  die  other  ensure  die  greater  uaount  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  citizens  of  the  republic  1  In  one  instance  the  propriety  and  poli^ 
of  protection  is  more  plausible,  lis  vhea  we  are  compelled  to  it  as 
s  measure  of  retaliation.  But  this  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 
If  I  am  driven  to  the  wall ,  and  the  asBasHin's  knife  is  at  my  throat,  I  strike 
him  down,  and  justly ;  but  this  does  not  sanctify  the  shedding  of  human 
blood.  We  will  suppose  a  case.  If  the  states  impose  a  tariff  on  cotton 
goods,  knives  and  forks,  wrought  iron  and  every  other  article  of  British 
manufacture,  England,  in  self-defence,  would  be  justified  in  imposing  a 
similar  duty  on  our  products,  and  turning  all  her  attention  and  enei^y  to 
the  production  of  the  same  articles  in  her  eastern  or  Australian  colonies. 
No  doubt  she  would  do  so  under  such  circumstances.  It  may  be  a  los- 
ing game,  but  play  it  she  should  to  the  very  last  card.  So  the  United 
States,  under  simUar  circumstances,  even  though  obliged  to  convert  her 
&rmers  into  miners,  and  smiths,  and  Isellows-blowers,  might  pursue  such 
a  war  of  mutual  material  injuries. 

Bat  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  general  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  would  be  benefited  by  ^ving  tlie  capitalist  a  premium  at  the  ex- 
pense of  labor — giving  to  money  a  further  advantage  over  the  thew,  and 
the  sinew,  and  naked  hand  of  the  working  man  ^  Ho  example  of  Eng- 
laaA  shows  that  the  people  at  large  would  suffer.  How  far  Ireland  and 
India,  (and  this  country,  while  a  province)  have  been  laid  bare  and  deso- 
late,  in  their  helpless  stat«  of  dependence,  is  beside  this  question,  and  it 
must  be  determined  on  its  own  merits.  But  the  Reviewer  states,  Dec 
No.,  p^e  64T. 

"We  have  erred  a  little  from  oar  &ir  path,  to  exhibit,  in  its  true  colon,  a 
short  hiatoiy  of  a  plot,  for  baaeness  and  hypocrisj  unexampled  in  the  Bnnals  of 
BMDkind.  May  it  Dot  be  withoQt  eicitiDg  those  who  read  it  to  careful  thoncht 
00  that  conutry,  ia  whose  teeth  every  man  with  fiit  □□  him  geems  privileged  to 
throw  an  insult;  may  it  not  be  either  without  escitiog  the  reader  to  consider, 
whether  the  policy  whose  results  wa  have  been  describing,  ia  not  actually  prae- 
tued  lowtrdt  IkU  antrUTy,  wtlA  ruvlu  la*  only  m  degree  7" 

The  policy  described  is  that  adopted  by  England  against  Ireland,  tJio 
most  nefarious  in  the  annals  of  national  plunder.  For  proof  of  its  appli- 
cation to  this  country,  we  must  refer  back  to  the  former  number,  wDere 
we  find  it  in  the  shape  of  an  exceedingly  amusing  and  able  illustration. 
It  begins  page  524. 

"Jofaenn  Bool's  store  is  filled  with  laerchaudise  of  all  kiudsifine  cottons  of 
the  handsomest  patteras;  shoes  ready  made,  and  of  all  shapes  and  sizes;  besD* 
tifal  penknives;  Britannia  metal  spectacles  with  shefreeu  cases ;  every  thing,  is 
&ct,  saleable,  as  manufscturBi,  bnt  no  food. 

"  Opposite  to  this  is  the  quiet  cottage  of  a  worthy  coU>ler,  who,  beside  know- 
ing his  trade,  has  a  small  garden  prodociiig  cabbages  and  stofT  sofGcient  for  his 
Gmiily.  He  can  make  shoes  if  he  likes,  and  has  made  great  numbers  of  pairs  of 
shoes  for  the  rillagsrs  before  Mr.  Johann  Bool  stocks  tbe  store  opposite,  but  now 
getting  Is^'  he  determines  not,  and  needing  s  pair  of  shoes  for  his  own  feet,  he 
takes  a  different  vray  of  coming  at  them  besides  making  them,  and  bringing  seve- 
ral baskets  foil  of  his  best  cab^ges,  carrots,  &c.,  over  the  way,  where  DTorything 
is  so  cheap,  and  there  twrters  them  for  a  pair  of  shoes." 

Tlie  process  whereby  the  cobbler  is  brought  to  ruin  in  his  exchanges 
with  Johann,  is  detailed  with  critical  minuteness,  and  wonderful  power 
and  tact     To  ruin  he  does  come  inevitably,  as  every  lazy  dog  of  hia 
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kind  ought.  But  so  marvellously  woll  hung  together  ia  the  story  of  his 
fete,  that  one  could  not  for  worlds  cut  it  short  bjr  a  word.  The  cobbler  is 
the  hero  of  the  epos,  and  'twere  a  thousand  pities  to  tear  one  rag  from 
his  idle  carcase,  until  his  proper  destiny  had  been  fulfilled.  Even  now 
that  he  is  properly  "  laid  ou^"  we  are  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  the 
propriety  of  the  last  rites.  Let  the  libations  be  poured  out,  and  the 
adieus  he  spoken.  Even  then  we  feel  loth  to  say,  his  fate  only  applies  to 
illustrate  the  familiar  maxim,  "  ne  sutor  ultra,"  ice,  and  not  at  all  the 
operation  of  free  trade.  The  true  illustration  would  be,  a  kitchen  gar- 
dener or  ploughman  becoming  metamorphosed  into  a  cobbler.  Free 
trade  says,  let  every  man  pursue  the  avocatioa  for  which  he  has  capacity 
or  natural  aptitude.  Protection  eays,  let  men  be  compelled  to  pursue 
that  for  which  they  have  least  aptitude,  and  from  which  they  will  have 
least  return.  TTie  cobbler's  fate  would  actually  illustrate  the  working  of 
the  com  laws  in  England,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade  it  has  not  the  most  remote  application ;  if  anything;  it  proves 
the  reverse  of  the  position  of  the  writer.  An  episode  in  the  epos  is 
Jobann's  carrier  boy,  nibbling  the  carrots  and  cabbage-heads,  litis  is 
laughing  through  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Carey  with  a  vengeance.  Who 
that  reads  .it  can  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  and  appropriateness  of  hia  objec- 
tion to  the  cost  Mid  consumption  of  the  madiinery  of  exchanged  No- 
where could  it  be  better  illustrated  than  in  a  great  romance  or  grand  epic, 
of  which,  wonderful  invention  ia  the  topmost  excellence,  and  in  no  epic 
could  it  be  dealt  with  by  an  abler  master  hand.  But  when  we  compare 
'  the  carrier  boy,  no  matter  what  he  represents,  with  the  calibre  and  capa- 
city of  the  American  marine,  he  is  signally  dwarfish  and  singularly  un- 
Buited  to  the  purposes  to  which  he  is  applied,  namely,  to  be  the  common 
carrier  of  the  raw  produce  of  America,  and  the  manuftictured  products  of 
England.  One  glance  at  our  ships  or  the  docks  of  Liverpool,  ought  to 
allay  this  alarm  for  ever. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  grand  proposition  of  the  Protectionists,  philo- 
sophically, announced  by  Mr.  Carey,  and  practically  enforced  by  Horace 
Greeley.  It  is  this,  (Jiat  the  prosperity  of  a  people  consists  in  having  the 
consumers  and  the  producers  side  by  side  with  one  another,  and  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  government,  through  the  operation  of  the  excise,  to  resize 
that  re'iult. 

This  involves  two  inquiries  ;  first,  what  would  be  its  practical  opera- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  how  far  is  it  possible. 

H.  Greeley  tests  the  first  by  an  illustration.  He  calls  it  his  strong 
point,  and  assumes  that  it  is  incontestable. — "  American  Laborer"  page 
278.  He  takes  two  neighboring  towns,  Londonderry  and  Lowell ;  and 
two  periods,  one  without  and  one  with  protection,  and  thus  shapes  his 
equadon : 

Fint  period,LDndoDdtrrj  bays  lQDD;BrdB  of  cloth  at (I.UOO 

Bacoad  do.  do  t5.00D 

Lon  to  LandoDdsrty  by  proleotlon 11,000 


,.,.d,i.  Google 
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"  But  thia  is  one  wda.    Here  ia  the  other" — 

Fint  period,  Londonderry  kIIi  Second  period,  Londondariy  will 

4,000  biuhel  Applet iSOD                 do.  do.  |1,000 

1,000  bvTvlg  Cider 1  ,nOO                 d  .  do.  !,0«0 

1,000  cordaof  Wood 1,000                 do.  do.  3,000 

3.000  baahela  Fotaloe* SOD                 do.  do.  750 

1,000  Tarhcya 500                 dn.  do.  1,000 

1,000  boibeU  Com SOO                 do.  do.  S,000 

14,000  tB,SOO 


His  calculation  ia  grosslj  defective.  It  omita,  in  the  first  place,  matij' 
of  the  necessaries,  and  moat  of  the  superfluities  of  life.  It  omits,  in  the 
second  place,  to  debit  Londonderty  with  the  increaacd  cost  of  other  «x- 
ciseable  articlea,  such  as  silk,  iron,  tea,  cotTee,  sugar,  faa.,  &o.,  in  each  of 
which  it  gains  a  loss.  But  its  main  and  fatal  fallacy  consists  in  the  aa- 
sumption,  that  there  are  no  people  in  Londonderry  but  farmera  and 
orchard  nien,  and  none  in  Lowell  but  cloth  manufacturers.  If  the  latter 
had  no  purchaser  but  the  &rmer,  their  accounts  would  l>e  soon  and  easily 
dosed ;  and  if  the  former,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  only  persons  to  de- 
vour apples  and  turkey  pie,  Mr.  Greeley's  prolific  supply  would  serve 
diem  to  the  day  of  doom.  But  there  are  in  fact  multitudes  of  others  in 
Londonderry  and  Lowell,  whose  intereats  are  something,  though  not 
worthy  a  place  in  hia  consideration.  Nay,  these  others  are  as  nine  to  one 
of  the  population.  There  ia  the  ploughman,  and  the  milk  woman,  and 
the  stable  boy,  and  the  orchard  man,  and  he  who  presses  the  apples,  and 
he  who  makes  the  press,  and  he  who  makes  the  barrels,  and  he  woo  drives 
the  team,  and  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith,  and  the  tailor,  and  the  railHner, 
and  the  millwright,  and  the  small  trader  and  the  large,  and  thousands,  too 
many  to  enumerate,  to  each  of  whom  the  enhanced  value  of  apples  and 
turkeys  would  be  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain;  nottl.OOO  to  balance  the 
tl,000  lost  on  the  cloth,  but  $3,000  added  thereto,  lliese  people  (sur- 
plus or  reliise)  all  earn  their  breaid  by  labor.  The  wages  of  labor  either 
rise  with  the  tariff,  or  they  do  not.  If  they  do  so  as  to  purchase  an  equal 
quantity  of  cloth,  apples,  and  cider,  as  when  they  were  cheap,  then  the  pro- 
ducers who  pay  them,  instead  of  being  gainers,  must  be  losers.  And  if 
they  do  not,  then  the  mass  of  the  people  lose  the  first  (1,000,  or  nine- 
tentha  thereof,  and  also  the  $3,500  to  the  back  of  it.  How  much  more 
they  lose  in  the  increased  cost  of  iron,  and  the  other  exciseable  articles^ 
we  commend  to  Mr.  Greeley's  study. 

The  farmers  of  Massachusetts  must  have  taken  this  view  of  the  matter, 
■  or  in  perverse  unbelief  of  Mr.  Carey,  they  resist  the  seductions  of  die 
tariff,  and  tend  notwithstanding  towards  the  thin  soils  and  barbarism. 
For  thus  stands  the  case  in  that  re^on : 

UAHVFAOTOBIEa. 
1B40.                 IB50.                                               1340.  ISU. 

Facti>rin..42S 537 SpiDdlea..737,997 1,433,584 
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L  FKODDOn. 

1840.  18S0. 

D«,  ) 

boihsli  of  gnin,  LbL   of  hopa,  yifSllflil S.Ml.ISS 

—M  of  hay,  i  3,871,331 


BtO,13B 

This  13  the  agricultural  prosperity  whidi  Mr.  Carey  propboiies  from 
philoaophy,  and  Mr.  Greeley  deduces  from  facta. 

For  his  next  illustration,  Mr.  Greeley  selects   Qlinois. — "  American 
Laborer"  page  357. 

Frae  trado  caia  on  cloth,  500,000  yard* $350,000 

Do,      lononwbeat  uDt  to  ■  f(>reigD  mukel........ 3,000,000 


tjou  ff>iii  I 


tl,T5a.0OO 

avleof  wbeM (3.000,000 

ickilll 250,000 


Not  gab Il.rsoooo 

Good  Aoaqt. 

■■  Qold,  still  gold,  Dothiog  b«t  gold," 
so  sang  Hood  of  the  Kiliaaneeg  household  and  Kilmans^  kine.    Mr. 
Oreeley  travesties  it  into 

"  Cloth,  still  cloth,  Dothiug  but  cloth ;" 
leaving  every  other  article  which  the  Illinois  &rmer  would  buy,  and 
which  a  high  tarifi* would  enhance  the  value  of  at  least  50  per  cent.,  out  of 
the  account,  and  leaving  out  of  it  moreover  and  more  unjustly,  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  process  of  time  the  mUliona,  who 
would  wear  cloth,  and  shoes,  and  hats,  and  want  spades  and  shovels,  and 
sometimes,  God  help  them,  drink  tea  and  coffee,  and  carry  over  their 
heads  an  umbrella,  and  many  who  would  raise  cabbages  instead  of  com, 
diC,  &c.,  &o.,  ad  infinitum.  But  we  have  laid  this  ghost  before  ;  and  now 
suppose  it  out  of  view,  is  the  benevolent  wish  of  Mr.  Greeley  posuble  to 
be  realised  %  He  knows  the  old  saw — you  may  call  spirits  from  the  vasty 
deep,  but  will  they  cornel 

And  suppose  he  had  the  power  to-morrow  to  ensure  them,  to  create,  m 
it  were  by  magic,  a  cotton  factory  in  the  heart  of  Illinois,  is  it  to  make  long 
cloth  for  tJie  state,  or  for  the  Union,  or  for  the  world  1  If  the  first,  a  sin- 
gle mill  will  suffice  for  one  month  in  tlie  year,  that  would  give,  let  us 
suppose,  an  average  of  forty  hands  the  year  round.  We  certainly  over- 
state in  this.  Well,  granting  that  there  are  needed  four  other  manufiuy 
tones  with  an  equal  number  of  hands,  which  would  give  us  an  average 
of  300  bands,  and  allowing  each  a  family  of  three,  this  would  nve  800 
moutJis  to  make  a  market  for  5,000,000  bushels  of  com.  Think  of 
that,  Mr.  Greeley. 

But  Illinois  will  manu&cture  for  the  Union.  Then  Massachusetts  will 
refuse  to  take  her  goods,  or  buy  her  com.  And  ^e  Cuolinas,  too,  will 
say,  why  not  manufacture  our  own  cotton?  why  not  place  the  consumer 
Bide  by  side  with  the  producer? 

But  Itlinoia  will  be  a  workshop  to  the  world.  If  she  can,  let  her ;  but 
let  it  be  by  protection,  and  the  world  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  are 
done. 

Good  reader,  we  bid  tliee  farewell.  Another  time  we  may  take  the 
Affirmative  of  our  own  position,  instead  of  the  native  of  our  opponsots. 


CotHjIc 
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JOHN  RANDOLPH  • 

A  OBLBBRATBD  author  justly  remarks,  that  after  the  death  of  a  great 
man,  all  his  actioDs,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  belong  not  to  himself^  but 
to  history,  whose  task  is  faithfully  to  portray  them  for  the  benefit  of  fh- 
ture  ages.  The  industry  and  research  of  Mr.  Garland,  in  the  volumes  of 
the  life  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke ;  his  easy  and  flowing  style ;  his 
deep  investigation  into  American  history,  and  particularly  those  paiia  of 
it  with  which  the  subject  of  his  memoir  was  idontilied,  stamp  him  as  a 
gentleman  of  ability,  industir,  and  great  powers  of  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment. At  the  time  of  Mr.  Randolph's  birth,  the  spirit  of  English  cub- 
toms,  both  social  and  political,  reigned  in  iiill  force  in  the  "  Old  Do- 
minion." The  gay  cavaliers  resembled  rather  the  old  English  country 
gentlenoan,  before  ^le  Protectorate  ;  acknowledged  the  Episcopal  ritual, 
and  were  strongly  attached  to  the  crown :  but  at  the  same  time,  the  love 
of  Saxon  liberty,  for  which  Hampden  had  contended,  which  had  cost 
CSiarles  his  life  and  sceptre,  banished  his  Ill-fated  son,  and  placed  a  foreign 
prince  upon  tbe  throne  of  the  Stuarts,  formed  an  essential  part  of  their  po- 
litical creed  ;  and  the  moment  that  their  freedom  was  invaded,  all  andent 
ties  were  foi^otten,  and  the  sacred  palladium  of  their  rights  alone  was  con- 
sidered. This  sentiment  prevailed  in  Mr,  Randolph's  afler  life  ;  and  in 
1814,  writing  to  his  friend,  F.  S.  Key,  he  expressed  the  following  remark- 
ahie  phrase,  when  commenting  on  the  affiiirs  of  New-England ; 

"  When  I  speak  of  my  cooDtry,  I  mean  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia.  I 
was  born  in  allegiance  to  Oeorfre  III.  The  Bishop  of  London  (Terrick.  the 
same  who  ordsined  Bishop  White,)  was  my  diocesan.  My  ancestors  threw 
off  tbe  yoke  of  the  mother  cooatrf,  but  they  never  made  roe  subject  to  New- 
Englaod,  in  iQitters  spiritual  or  temporal ;  neither  do  I  mean  to  become 
so,  ToloDtarily." 

Having  thus  sketched  the  position  of  atTairs  immediately  preceding  his 
birth,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  tbe  subject  of  the  memoir.  John  Randolph 
was  the  son  of  John  Randolph,  and  was  bom  at  Cawsons,  the  ancient 
&mi!y  seat,  and  for  many  years  the  abode  of  the  most  lavish  and  princely 
hospitality,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  His  mother  was 
Franees  Bland.  Her  father  had  bcMi  famous  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle.  At  sixteen,  she  was  left  a  widow.  Our  author  thus  describes 
her: 

"  The  high,  eipanded  forehead,  smooth,  srched  brow,  and  brilliant  dark 
eyes;  the  we1l>deliaed  nose,  and  full,  round,  laughioe  lips,  pregnant  with 
wit  and  mirthfnlnees;  tbe  full  fignre  end  expnnded  chest;  tbe  ditrk  hair, 
winding  in  massy  (M»  round  the  neck  snd  bosom  ;  an  open,  cheerful  coun- 
taosDce,  all  sulfnsed  with  that  dosp,  rich,  oriental  tiat  thst  ne?BT  bdee,  made 
her  [he  moet  besotifnl  and  attractiTe  woman  of  her  age. 

"  Thnogh  clad  in  widow's  garmeats,  and  on  her  brow  lay  a  pensire  smile,  a* 
of  one  dreaming,  she  waa  yet  young  and  beautiful.      By  her  side,  or  on  her 
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knee,  as  inaopareble  as  her  owd  ibadow,  was  ■  child,  her  yonngeit  child, 
■  little  boy,  her  favorite  John,  the  vary  image  of  hii  mother.  In  his  dari( 
eyes  were  reflected  the  sadness  of  her  owa  soal;  on  faia  orphan  brow  wsa 
imprinted  a  kiss,  that  ever  and  anon  a  tear  was  washed  away.  So  mach  of  sub- 
dued loveliness  could  not  Ail  to  wio  the  ajmpath/  of  jouDg  aod  old,  aud  to  call 
for  the  sighs  of  pitj  and  regret." 

A  woman  of  her  great  mental  powers  exercised  a  etro&g  influence  over 
the  mind  of  Che  boy,  who,  even  at  that  age,  was  remarkable  for  fais  intel- 
lectual endowments  ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-five  years,  he  thus  r&- 
talts  to  a  friend  recollections  of  her  tender  piety  : 

•■'When  J  first  could  remember,  I  slept  in  the  Bame  bed  with  mj  widowed 
mother.  Each  night,  before  putting  me  to  bed,  1  repeated,  on  my  knees, 
before  her,  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  Apostle's  creed  ;  each  night,  kneeling  in 
the  same  bed,  I  put  up  raj  little  haad  in  prayer,  in  the  same  form.  Years  have 
•ince  passed  away ;  I  heve  been  a  slieptic,  a  professed  scoffer,  glorying  in  my 
infidelity,  and  proud  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  I  could  defend  it  Prayer 
never  crossed  my  mind,  but  in  acorn.  I  am  conscious  that  the  lessons  abova 
mentioned,  taught  me  by  my  dear  and  beloved  mother,  are  of  more  value  to  me 
than  all  I  have  learned  from  my  preceptors  and  compeers,  on  the  day  I  said 
my  catechism,  a  great  part  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  thirty-live  yeara,  I  can 
yat  repeaL" 

Governor  Tazewell,  and  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  speak  of 
him,  in  early  boyhood,  as  a  person  of  great  moral  purity,  and  entirely 
free  from  vicious  habits.  At  the  lUK  of  twenty-six,  bis  widowed  mother 
bestowed  her  hand  on  St.  George  Tucker.  No  regular  scheme  of  educa- 
tion was  then  pursued,  either  with  him  or  his  broker,  but  a  closet  in  the 
old  mansion  house  of  that  day  opened  to  him  its  literary  treasures. 

The  history  of  Charles  XU.,  of  Sweden,  engrossed  his  whole  soul.  The 
adventures  of  tho  bold  Scandinavian  pleased  his  wayward  fancy,  and  fired 
his  keen  imagination ;  and  before  eleven  years  of  age,  he  had  read  Don 
Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Quintius  Curtius,  Plutarch,  Pope,  Homer,  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Gulliver,  Tom  Jones,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Thomson's  Seasons. 
Hie  invasion  of  Arnold,  in  1781,  broke  up  the  household,  and,  for  a  season, 
tiey  resided  with  Mr.  Ward,  of  Wintpoke — a  name  of  ominous  significa- 
tjon  for  Randolph,  as  his  daughter,  in  af^r  years,  won  Ids  heart,  and 
clouded  his  fiiture  life. 

He  spent  a  few  months  at  the  school  of  Walter  Maury,  where  be  formed 
a  dose  intimacy  with  Littleton  Tazewell,  who  subsequently  ranked  as  one 
of  the  ablest  jurists  of  Vi^icia.  Kindred  minds  always  seek  their  peers; 
congeniality  begets  sympathy,  and  the  boyish  friendship  ripened  into  am 
attachment  which  ended  with  his  life. 

At  that  seminary  he  remained  but  a  little  while,  and  fmally  went  to 
Columbia  College,  in  New-York.  About  this  time  he  lost  his  mother,  the 
only  being,  to  use  his  own  words,  who  knew  him.  Slie  died  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  lie  always  wore  her  locket,  and  never 
visited  her  home  without  shedding  tears  on  her  grave.  But  other  objects, 
for  a  time,  soothed  his  domestic  griefs.  Some  of  tho  most  eminent  men 
in  tlie  state  clustered  around  the  fireside  of  his  fathcr-in.Jaw.  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Bland  Tucker,  and  Page  Grayson,  were  his  chosen  friends  and 
WBQciates,  and  deeply  did  he  ponder  on  the  lessons  of  wisdom  that  he 
learned  from  their  lips. 
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The  yoke  of  Britain  had  joat  been  caat  off,  liberty  waa  the  popular 
theme  of  the  day,  and  vast  intellects  were  engaged  in  disBeminating  the 
principles  of  both  parties.  The  fearful  struggle  and  divided  feelings  be- 
tween North  and  South,  were  but  in  embryo,  and  he,  in  fais  latter  days, 
myr  them  spring  up  into  full  life.  The  eloquence  of  Henry,  nature's  great 
orator,  still  resounded  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  the  hoary  brows  of  the 
aged  revolutionary  sires  mingled  with  the  younger  scions  in  the  legisla- 
tive debate. 

The  writings  of  Edmund  Burke — his  letters  on  the  French  revolution — 
exerted  an  unbounded  mastery  over  the  mind  of  the  future  statesman, 
"  and  he  appropriated  to  himself  those  rich  treasures  of  wisdom  to  be 
found  in  its  pages — the  massive  ingote  of  gold  that  constitute  the  greater 
Mrt  of  that  magnificent  monument  of  human  intellect"  The  works  of 
Edmund  Burke  are  the  key  to  the  political  opinions  of  John  Eandolph. 
After  a  short  sojourn  in  Philadelphia,  he  travelled  to  Georgia  and  South- 
Carolina,  to  visit  Mr.  Rutledge.  Hie  venerable  Thomas  tbua  describes 
his  appearance : 

>'  Ad  old  gcDtleiDHn  one  morniDg  entered  my  store,  and  with  biui  was  a  tall, 
gawky,  flBKen-hBired  stripling,  from  aixteen  to  eighteen,  with  a  compiexian  of  a 
gitod  pnrchment  color,  be*rdles9  chin,  and  as  much  assumed  self-coofiileDce  as 
any  two-faotftd  animal  1  ever  saw.  Thia  was  John  Reodalph,  I  handed  from 
the  shelf  volume  after  volume,  which  be  tumbled  carelessly  over,  and  handed 
back  again.  At  length  he  hit  upon  something  which  struck  his  fRDcy.  My  eye 
faappeoed  to  be  fixed  upon  his  kce  at  the  mameot,  and  never  did  I  witness  so 
perfect,  so  andden  a  change  of  the  human  face.  That  which  was  before  dull 
•od  heavy,  became,  in  a  moment,  animated  and  flushed  with  the  brightest  beams 
of  iDtellect.  He  ateppd  up  to  the  old  gray-headed  geotlemau,  and  giving  him 
a  thundering  slap  on  the  shoolder,  said,  '  Jack,  louk  at  this  1'  I  waa  young 
then,  but  I  never  can  forget  the  thought  that  rushed  upon  my  mind  at  the 
momeot,  which  was,  that  he  was  the  most  impudent  youih  that  I  ever  saw." — 
Vol.  1,  page  65. 

About  this  time,  his  brother  died.  From  that  stroke  he  never  recov- 
ered ;  and  lifty  years  afler,  writing  to  his  brother,  Henry  St.  George 
Tucker,  he  says : 

"DEAaHeitar: — Our  poor  brother,  Richard,  was  bom  1770.  He  wouM 
have  been  fifiy-six  years  old  on  the  ninth  of  this  month.    1  can  no  more. 

J.  R.,  of  R." 

He  finally  settled  down  at  home,  and  to  escape  from  solitude,  often 
visited  Williamsburg,  but,  with  the  exception  of  light  reading,  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  But  an  important  era  was  approach- 
ing in  the  life  of  Randolph.  In  1799,  at  the  age  of  twetity-six,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  Congress. 

In  the  war  of  independence,  the  continental  congress,  and  all  measures 
in  which  the  common  good  was  concerned,  party  feeling  was  banished, 
and  sectional  rivalry  discarded  ;  the  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  the  graduate  of 
St.  Omar,  the  Yankee  shoemaker,  tbe  gay  cavalier,  the  luxurious 
Boston  merchant,  the  investigator  of  Nature's  laws,  the  experienced  finan- 
cier, and  the  hardy  mariner,  acted  in  concert  to  east  off  a  yoke,  which  waa 
hatcfiil  to  their  souls,  because  their  liberties  were  invaded ;  but  in  the 
federal  revolution  the  elements  of  discord  first  arose.    Alexander  Haioil- 
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ton,  SeoretuT  of  tlie  Treasury,  a  Uwyer  of  distltiodon,  a  fiuciiuting  and 
brilliant  orator,  a  man,  to  use  the  expression  of  his  great  and  equally  p&- 
«d  antagonist,  Aaron  Burr,  of  fertile  imagination,  deoisire  intdlect, 
vigor  and  rapidity  of  thought ;  in  Ms  offidal  capacity  developed  certain 
financial  schemes,  which  excited  in  aome  admiration,  in  others  fear  and 
disgust  The  republican  party  were  diarged  vith  being  disorganized 
levellers,  the  enemiea  of  all  government,  with  promoting  discord  and  in- 
surrection ;  the  legislative  measures  enacted  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  Drought  on  a  crisis  in  the  whiskey  insurrection,  as  it  was 
called;  when  the  people  of  western  Pennsylvania  flew  to  arms  to  resist 
t^  execution  of  the  excise  law,  the  otlier  party,  headed  by  Patrick  Henry 
and  Geoi^e  Mason,  were  the  strenuous  advocates  of  States  rights. 

In  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  Europe  was  plunged  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  of  her  territory  that 
was  not  bathed  in  blood.-  Neutrality  was  the  only  cause  left  for  the 
United  States  to  adopt,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  cabinet,  Thomas 
Jefferson  (then  Secretary  of  State)  issued  a  proclamation,  signed  by  the 
President,  setting  forth  "that  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
require,  tiiat  they  should  with  sincerity  and  good  fiiith,  adopt  and  pursue 
a  course  of  conduct,  friendly  and  impartial  to  the  belligerent  nations,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  the  States  should  avoid  all  proceedings  whatsoever 
which  might  in  any  manner  tend  to  contravene  such  a  disposition  ;"  but 
England  molested  the  frontiers,  practised  every  hostile  aggression,  and 
mistrusted  the  declaration  of  neutrality. 

Frwce,  seeing  the  impunity  and  boldness  of  England,  acted  in  the 
same  manner,  and  a  war  with  those  powers  seemed  almof  t  inevitable ;  but 
t^  administration  were  unwilling,  in  the  existing  finuicea  of  the  country, 
to  enter  into  a  war  with  two  powerful  nations,  and  John  Jay  and  James 
Monroe  were  despatched  to  Franco  and  England  as  ambassadors  extraor- 
dinary, "to  demand  redress  for  our  grievances,  and  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce,  should  the  occasion  seem  bvorablc ;"  and  on 
the  34th  of  June,  1'794,  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  signed,  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  having  been  previously  obtained. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1798—99,  the  assembly  of  Vi^nia  denounced 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  as  unconstitutional,  and  strong  eflbrts  were 
made  to  prevent  the  popular  current  from  turning  against  the  administra- 
tion. Virginia  was  tne  battle-field,  and  on  her  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
turned  • — Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Giles  and  Taylor,  were  the  chiefs 
of  the  party. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Randolph  was  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
opposed  by  Powhatan  Bowling;  in  extreme  old  age,  Patrick  Henry 
ag^  girded  on  his  armor,  and  lifted  his  voice. 

Randolph's  appearance  at  that  cirae  is  thus  described  :  "  A  tall  slender  youth 
was  he,  light  hair  combed  back  into  a  cue,  pale  cuaetenniice,  a  beanlleu  chin, 
bright  quick  bay.et  eyes,  blue  frock,  baff  small  clothes,  aod  fair-Cop  boots."  His 
oppcioeot,  PowhatHn  Bowling,  ia  BkeCched  io  colon  eqaally  graphic :  "  There 
also  was  Powhatan  Bowling,  the  other  candidate  for  Congress,  dressed  in  bis 
tosrlet  coat,  tall,  proud  in  bia  bearing,  and  a  fair  represenCative  of  the  old  aristoo- 
racy,  fast  melting  away  nnder  the  law  that  bad  sboliahed  the  aysteni  of  primo- 
gen^re."    (Page  129,  vol'  !■} 
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The  great  orator,  Henry,  addreaaed  the  people  fbr  tbe  last  time ;  age 
had  not  dunmed  the  lustre  of  his  ejes,  nor  cracked  the  ailveiy  tonea  of 
his  sonorous  voice.  Ho  dwelt  earnestly  upon  the  preaerration  of  the 
CnioD.     This  scene  is  well  drawn  : 

"  Whan  fas  concluded,  hii  audieDcewsre  deeply  affected;  it  ii  said  that  they 
iwept  like  children,  bo  powerfully  nere  they  moved  by  the  emphiuiB  of  hit  lao- 

n'p.  the  comnuinding  expression  of  bis  eye,  the  esmeatness  with  which  he 
trod  it  tJi  be  his  design  to  exert  himself  to  ellHy  the  jealousies  which  had 
beoD  fomented  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  (errsnt  mnnner  in  which  he 
prayed,  that,  if  he  were  deemed  unworthy  to  effect  it,  that  it  might  be  restored 
to  some  other  and  ablsr  hand  to  extend  this  bleuiag  over  the  community.  As 
be  concluded,  be  literally  san'k  into  the  armi  of  the  turaoltuous  throng ;  at  that 
momeat  John  H.  Rice  exclaimed  '  the  aun  has  sat  in  all  his  glory !'  "  (Vol.  1, 
page  133.) 

Tradition,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  has  preserved  some  fragments  of 
the  speech  of  Randolph  on  this  occasion ;  he  dwelt  strongly  and  forcibly 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  on  the  right  of  petition,  and  the  powers 
of  the  constitution,  commenting  on  popular  rights  in  an  argumentative  and 
eloquent  strain.     The  eSect  on  the  people  is  thus  described : 

"  He  spoke  Gir  three  boun;  all  that  time  the  people,  standing  on  their  feet, 
hnngwitbibreatblessaileDce  on  his  lips.  His  youthful  appearance,  boyish  tones, 
clear,  distinct,  thrilling  utterance,  his  graceful  action,  bold  expression,  fiery  en- 
er){y,  and  manly  tboughla.  struck  them  with  astonishment ;  a  bold  eenius,  and  au 
oratorof  the  (irsi  order,  suddenly  burst  upon  them  and  dazzled  thorn  with  his 

Ewer  and  brilliancy.  A  prophet  was  among  them,  and  they  knew  it  not.   When 
concluded,  an  old  planter,  turning  to  his  neighbor,  exclaimed,  '  He  is  no  bug- 
Mtar  now,  I  can  tell  vou! ' 

"Dr.  Hogne  turned  from  the  stand  and  wont  away,  repeating  to  himself  these 
lioeefi-om  the  Deserted  Village: — 

"  Amaied,  the  gaziog  matio  renDcd  around  : 

And  «till  thej  gszsd.  aod  still  the  wonder  grew, 

Tbal  oua  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 
"  Mr.  Henry,  turning  to  some  bystanders,  aaid,  '  I  have  not  seen  the  little  dog 
before  since  he  wns  at  school ;  he  was  a  great  atheist  then.  He  made  no  reply 
to  the  speech,  but  approsr.hiog  Randolph,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said. 
Young  man.  you  call  me  father :  then,  my  son,  I  have  somewhat  to  Bay  to  thee, 
(botdiug  both  his  hands,)  keep  justice,  keep  truth,  and  you  will  live  to  think 
otherwise.  They  dined  together,  and  Randolph  ever  afler  venerated  the  mem- 
ory of  bis  fViend,  who  died  a  few  weeks  from  that  day ;  they  were  both  elected, 
one  to  Congress,  and  the  other  to  the  State  Legislature.''     (Vol.  1,  p.  141.) 

In  December,  1799,  he  first  took  his  seat  in  (he  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  on  the  10th  of  July,  1600,  first  participated  in  the  debate 
to  angment  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shortly  after  he  ad- 
dressed the  celebrated  letter  to  the  President,  concerning  ^e  privilege  of 
Hie  members,  not  to  be  questioned  elsewhere,  for  any  speech  or  debate 
made  in  the  house.  The  measure  was,  however,  ruled  out  of  order  by  the 
speaker,  and  entirely  post[>oned. 

It  was  about  this  period,  that,  judgTng  from  the  letters  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Ihompson,  that  he  received  the  heart-wound  that  tormented  faim  to 
the  day  of  his  death.     He  expressea  himself  energetically  on  this  head : — 

**  Od«  that  1  kved  better  than  my  own  soni,  or  him  that  created  it.  My 
apathy  is  not  natoral,  bat  snpeiiuduced.    There  was  a  rotcano  nnder  ny  tos,  bat 
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tt  ia  burnt  out,  nnd  It  jace  of  desolation  has  come  on  not  to  be  rectified  in  ages, 
could  my  life  be  protoagBd  to  a  pHtrtBrchnI  longevity.  The  neiieasity  of  loTing 
and  being  beloved,  was  aever  fait  by  the  imaginmy  beioga  of  Rousseau  ind 
Byron's  croatioD  more  imperiously  thao  myBelf.  My  heart  waa  oSered  ap  with 
R  derotion  that  knew  no  reserve.  Long  an  object  of  proscri|itioD  acd  treachery, 
I  have  at  least,  more  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  man,  ^become  sn  object  of  utter 
indifferracD." 

The  presidential  canvaaa  a  third  time  agitated  the  Union  :  JefTersoai 
Burr,  Adams,  Pinckney  and  Jay  were  the  candidates,  (if  the  latter  may  be 
so  considered,  as  he  only  received  one  vote.)  Hie  civil  wars  and  fiery  re- 
volutions of  Europe  had  reached  across  the  Atlantic ;  Anglo-mania,  and  the 
attachment  for  the  French  party,  produced  such  a  ferment,  that  the 
country  was  almost  plunged  into  civil  war.  Burr  and  Jefferson  had  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ;  Kandolpli,  in  his  seat,  was  a  ailent,  keen  observer  of  the 
parties,  and  daily  despatched  a  bulletin  to  Judg^  Tucker  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

"  Mr.  Raudolpfa  attribnted  the  result  of  the  election  to  Alexander  Hamilton. 
That  gentleman  was  the  influential  and  popular  leader  of  the  federal  party,  and 
when  be  saw  the  extrRmlty  to  which  things  were  likely  to  be  driven  by  a  longer 
pereistenca  in  their  coarae,  he  advised  fais  friends,  rather  than  produce  a  revola- 
tion  in  the  government,  or  excite  popular  emotion,  to  give  way  and  sufTer  Mr. 
Jelferaon  to  be  elected.  Mr.  Randolph  often  expreued  the  opinion  in  alWr  life, 
that  we  owed  the  safety  of  the  republic  to  Hamilton,  and  that  his  course  on  that 
had  elevated  him  very  much  iu  his  estimatioo."     Vol.  i.  page  1S8> 

The  judiciary  bill  was  another  measure  passed  at  this  session,  which 
exdted  much  discussion  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  and  upon  which  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bayard.  fThc  speech  was  published 
in  a  collection  of  speeches  styled  Specimens  of  American  Eloquence.)  lie 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  tenure  of  judges  in  office  during  good  bcha- 
Tiour ;  thirty  years  after,  alluding  to  the  subject  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, he  thus  speaks : 

*■  At  the  ver;  commeDcemeot  of  my  public  life,  or  nearly  so,  I  was  called  to 
give  B  decision  on  the  conatrnction  of  that  clause  in  the  fedeinl  conatituiioo, 
which  relates  to  the  tenure  of  the  judicial  office  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  I  remain  precisely  of  the  same  opinion  that  I 
then  held."     Vol.  ii.  page  189. 

Congress  opened  under  the  new  administration,  December,  1801,  and 
Mr.  Randolph  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He 
introduced  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  public  printer,  and  to  that  wise 
measure  may  be  attributed  the  economical  reform  of  the  house  in  that 
particular.  But  the  public  debt  was  the  main  object,  and  a  sinking  fund 
was  created  with  commissioners  to  superintend  the  disbursements,  whose 
conduct  was  subjected  to  the  most  vigorous  investigation.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  was  another  prominent  feature  of  that  administration. 

Mr.  Livingston,  the  minister  to  France,  had  received  fiiil  powers  to 
treat  for  the  purchase  of  that  rich  and  extensive  province,  and  with  him 
was  associated  Mr.  Monroe,  as  envoy  extraordinary,  but  the  ability  and 
despatch  of  Mr.  Livingston  had  completed  the  n^otiation ;  and  on  ths 
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payment  of  eleven  million  two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  it 
waa  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

To  the  encroachments  of  Georgia,  in  the  Yazoo  clum,  and  the  barefaced 
imposture  and  swindling  to  which  it  gave  rise,  he  was  a  determined  oppo- 
nent ab  initio ;  and  in  this  session  rose  to  a  high  degree  of  eminence  and 
usefulness.    His  career  was  brilliant  and  successful. 

The  stormy  session  was  passed,  and  in  his  retirement  at  Bizarre,  the 
youthful  statesman  vwnly  looked  for  the  repose  ho  needed  ;  but  a  cruel 
disease  invaded  his  tranquillity,  and  he  was  prostrate  on  his  bed  for  many 
weeks,  racked  with  agony, 

Aaron  Burr,  former  vii:e  president  of  the  Union,  like  a  troubled  meteor, 
appears  again  on  the  public  scene,  Gifted  by  nature  with  an  ardent,  enter- 
prising temperament,  a  restless,  subtle  and  intriguing  spirit,  a  bold  and 
thundering  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  coutious  and  calculating,  with 
his  ambitious  views  inflamed  to  madness,  big  hopes  crushed  and  destroyed 
by  the  desertion  of  his  native  state,  and  his  neglect  in  the  public  forum, 
strove  to  mend  his  broken  fortunes.  Vague  rumors  of  a  projected  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  territories,  fleets  of  armed  vessels  covering  the  western 
waters,  eminent  names  lending  their  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  were  evi- 
dences of  a  deeply  laid  and  widely  extended  conspiracy,  which  is  yet 
veiled  in  mystery.  Allusion  was  made  to  it,  in  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  matter  was  commented  upon  in  the  house,  and  followed  by 
several  resolutions  proposed  by  Randolph; — Burr  was  arrested  in  Ala- 
bama, and  tried  in  Virginia  in  May,  1807  ;  Randolph  was  foreman  of  the 
Grand  Jury  that  found  a  true  bill  against  him. 

The  affairs  of  Europe  were  still  far  from  tranquil,  and  it  was  dJfHcuit 
for  the  United  States  to  hold  an  even  neutrality,  in  consequence  of 
the  Berlin  decrees  and  the  British  Orders  in  Council.  Though  dis- 
avowed by  the  British  government,  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  ex- 
ceited  the  public  mind  to  the  highest  degree.  Commerce  waa  almost 
prohibited,  and  not  a  vessel  could  sail  to  any  port  unmolested.  To 
obviate  all  dJlHculties,  in  a  secret  message  to  Congress,  December  19, 
1B07,  the  executive  recommended  an  embai^  on  all  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  a  few  days,  a  bill  was  passed,  that  no  ves- 
sel could  sail  from  port  to  port,  or  foreign  ports,  without  a  special  li- 
cense. The  fatal  effects  of  the  act  were  soon  felt :  the  merchant  was  de- 
prived of  his  usual  return  of  capital,  the  sailor  and  day-laborer  were  un- 
employed, crops  were  rotting  in  the  warehouses,  and  "  labor  was  driven 
to  every  shift  to  keep  from  starvation."  Sailors  flocked  to  the  English 
marine,  and  smu^ling  was  universally  practised. 

The  plan  was  at  first  advocated  by  Randolph,  and  he  introduced  the  re- 
solution ;  but  on  its  final  reading,  containing  many  features  which  he  could 
Dot  approve,  he  opposed  its  passage,  though  regarding  such  a  step  as  a 
war-measure : — 

"  An  embargn  of  sixty  or  ninety  days,  collecting  sod  protecting  nil  our  ra- 
Murces,  followad  by  ■  declaration  of  war  at  the  end  of  thst  lime,  ngainat  tbit 
oneof  the  bollij^rents  whoso  restrictive  onurse  manifested  the  sti-onpest  spirit 
of  hottilitf, 'would  have  fulfilled  Mr.  Randolph's  ides  of  lucli  amoaBure."— (Vol. 
i,p.67.) 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Randolph  waa  general  throughout  the  country ;  and 
upon  the  representation  of  a  learned  statesman  from  Massachusetts,  that 
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a  perseTeraace  in  the  act  might  endanger  the  UnioD,  though  the  execu- 
tive thought  it  most  advisahle,  the  measure  was  repealed. 

Hooias  JefTeraonnow  retired  from  office,  and  James  Madison  wasnomi- 
nated  aa  his  successor.  From  many  of  the  opinions  of  that  gentleman 
Mr.  Randolph  differed,  although  his  efforts  in  the  Vit^nia  and  Federal 
Conventions  to  frame  and  ratify  the  Constitution,  and  to  blend  their  na- 
tional and  federal  features,  entitled  him  to  great  and  well-merited  appro- 
bation. But  when  party  feeling  raged  strongly  ;  when  the  minds  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  were  exasperated  during  the  whiskey  insurrection ; 
when  the  Attorney  General  was  dismissed  from  office ;  he  was  accused  of 
having  sought  safety  in  retirement,  and  of  having  abandoned  his  post  in 
Congress.  Monroe  was  bis  political  opponent  in  Virginia,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton  in  New-York.  A  compromise  was,  however,  effected.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's name  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Madison  was  ultimately  elected.  In 
the  campaign,  Randolph  had  not  been  idle,  and  cast  defiance  into  the  very 
teeth  of  his  antagonists,  with  a  volley  of  sarcasms  which  goaded  V>  tbe 
quick. 

Shortly  atler  the  accession  of  Mr,  Madison,  he  issued  his  message,  in 
which  he  recommended  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  matter  was  ably 
debated  in  the  House,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ailment,  he  delivered  a 
masterly  speech,  hostile  to  the  measure,  which,  however,  passed,  and  the 
following  day  he  addressed  a  letter  to  bis  constituents,  vindicating  hia 
course  in  Congress,  but  which  is  too  lengthy  to  be  here  inserted.  Two  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  stood  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  first  time,  appeared  in  the  national  forum.  Both 
were  from  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union, — both  endowed  with  un- 
common abilities :  the  one  was  the  organ  of  the  South, — the  other  the 
protector  of  Northern  interests  ;  both  possessed  brilliant  powers  of  elo- 
quence in  public, — both  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
and  could  almost,  at  their  will,  bend  intellects  under  their  seductive  and 
persuasive  conversation.  The  nature  of  the  one  was  like  the  Senator  of 
the  ancient  Genoese  and  Florentine  republics, — the  other,  impelled  by  a 
warm  and*enthusiastic  temperament,  rather  resembled  the  Crusader,  who 
thirsted  for  the  battie-field,  and  strove  to  rescue  from  the  turbaned  infidel 
the  sepulchre  of  his  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  and  to  plant  the  cross  where 
the  crescent  glittered.  One  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives,— the  other  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  and 
none  could  escape  the  contagion  of  their  influence.  One  was  John  C. 
Calhoun, — the  other,  Henry  Clay. 

Randolph,  a  few  months  afler  the  opening  of  the  session,  thus  com- 
ments "on  the  new  lights  of  the  administration  ;" 

"  Thay  have  entered  this  hoose  with  their  eyea  on  the  preaidency.  and, 
mark  my  words,  air,  we  shBll  hare  war  before  the  end  of  the  sesaion." 

A  very  correct  idea  is  here  given  of  the  feelings  of  the  American  peopla 
in  regard  to  the  war: 

■*  The  democracy  t4  America,  which  conatituted  the  greet  niaaa  of  the  peopla 
of  AmericB,  wera  thorouglily  anti-British.  A  common  origin  end  b  commoD 
tongne,  ■eemedoniy  aa  points  of  coDtraat.  There  waa  a  deep-rooted  antipathy 
between  them  and  ibe  proud,  panipenid  arialoctaoy  of  Eoglaod.  Their  aympa- 
tbiea  were  all  on  the  side  of  France,  and  her  atrnggles  for  tiber^.  General 
Booaparte  came  in  for  a  afaare  of  their  regard.     Hia  boldaeas,  hia  fanmUe  origin, 
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hig  brUliaiit  sumbm,  shed  nch  a  bslo  of  glory  aroiiDd  hia  brow  m  to  obscure  the 
darker  featursi  of  his  tjraDDical  natare.  Thea  there  were  the  old  memoriea  of 
Baoker'a  Hill,  MoDmoath,  Lafayette,  Rochambeaa,  and  YorktoWD ; — theae 
hooaebold  themei  were  familiar  to  every  donieitic  Greaide.  And  tfaa  long  cata- 
Vigae  of  national  grieTRUcea — the  plunder  of  our  commerce,  the  capture  of  our 
■eameo,  the  inaujta  to  our  Datioaal  flag,  the  proud,  coots mptuous  Etnd  haughty 
beaiing  of  Britdsfa  offieers,  even  iu  oar  ono  ports, — thii  is  too  much;  we  will 
not  endare  it;  we  will  llgbt.  rather  thaa  suffer  their  aristocratic  tDBoleuca  any 
longer.  Free  trade  and  aailors'  righta — God  and  liberty — we  will  flght  fur  ttaem, 
come  what  will  of  it ;  wo  will  teach  thege  insultiDg  Englisli  better  raaDuars,  or 
blow  them  to  the  devil." — Vol.  i.,  page  309. 

The  war  partj  prevailed,  by  a  triuiDphant  majority,  and  those  who  op- 
posed them  were  compelleo  to  retire.  He  again  aolicited  their  auf- 
fragea,  but  the  note  of  popular  feeling  had  changedi,  and  the  opp(»ienta 
of  the  war  were  driven  into  temporary  obscurity. 

(To  be  gudDHd.) 


THE  TALLEY  OF  POMPERATJG. 

Knoff'gT  Ihon  [hat  region  lair  ofhill  and  dalo^  - 
Where  itatetf  alma  bead  in  ihesnmmer'a  galet 
Id  rowa  the  leafy  niHpleB  graceful  icand, 
Plaatad,  percbance,  by  lome  forgottea  band ; 
Aad  naoy  a  meaduw.  from  wIidh  perrumed  flowera 
Oome*  odnrous  inceiue  through  the  lummer  bonre, 
Wiib  the  low  marmar  of  it>  buiy  throng, 
Wooa  at  to  liueer  all  it*  sweel*  among. 
Tiiere  greoeful  winds  aalream  lUiknowii  to  fame. 
Though  aoMirpaued  by  uma  of  loftier  Dime; 
Car  wboM  low  banki  the  willow  lofl  ioclinas. 
Or  peniive  wave*  in  ereainK'a  gentle  wind*. 

And  caa  I  e'er  forgac  the  loyoui  ihraag 
That  cbaer  and  gladden  with  their  artleu  wngT 
Tho  paiuted  oriole,  wboae  melodiou*  nolo 
QushempoDlaaeouifrom  hi«  happy  thnntt 
The  merry  bob'link,  on  tarns  waving  boogh. 
Or  ibe  thrill  lark,  wboH  etrain  yet  nogeth  now, 
Aad  many  a  bird  of  hnmbler  plamage  aiill. 
Whom  Dotea  the  atr  with  nweetett  miuic  fill  T 

No  1  yonr  aereral  beiutieB  evermore  thull  fiod 
Their  due  remGmbrvnce  in  my  gmtefulmind  ; 
The  elmi  majeatic  grace  the  bumble  rill, 
The  eoameled  meadow  and  eacb  ilapiag  bill ; 
Tbebee'ilow  mannar,and  the  warblii>g  bird. 
In  memory'*  twilight  hour  (liall  oti  be  heard. 

Bot  boa*t  yoa  not,  for  not  in  you  retide 
The  powers  to  bind  me  to  your  lovely  aide; 
A  Qobler  beauty,  giaoe  far  more  refined, 
Alune  could  rule  my  yielding  heart  and  miod ! 
A  voice  far  tweeter  tban  the  aofieat  trill 
Of  yourt,  ye  birda,  conid  mould  me  to  ita  will; 
A  raiud  as  pure  aa  beaven'a  own  falling  dew, 
At  toftly  bletaing.  aud  aa  gentle,  loo, 
The  auul  her  aecrel,  cheriahed  wiab  coald  give. 

Therefore,  boast  nut,  lioce  not  in  you  r^aide 
The  charmato  bind  roe  to  your  lovely  side: 
For  huoHiD  beauty  and  the  light  of  love, 
Earth't  fairetl,  noblest  tceoet  ant  lar  above. 
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VERGNIATTD- 

O7  the  manyfiictiona  and  parties  into  which  France  waa  divided  during 
her  revolution,  the  greatest  interest  has  clustered  around  that  of  the 
Gironde.  Its  members  were  not  confined  to  the  deputies  represenlJi^ 
the  district  whence  its  name  originated,  nor  even  to  the  legislature.  K 
enrolled  in  its  ranks  some  of  the  most  disUnguished  persons  in  the  coun- 
try, dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire.  That  it  embraced  names  that 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die,  we  have  only  to  mention  in  proof  those 
of  Verguiaud,  Condorcet,  Guadet,  Brissot,  Louvet,  B^lly,  Gensonne,  Pe- 
tion,  Barbaroux,  Languinais,  and  Madame  Roland.  The  splendid  talents 
of  its  leaders,  their  brilliant  elotiuence,  their  attachment  to  republicanism, 
their  heroic  struggles  with  the  jacobins,  and  their  final  overthrow  and  la- 
mentable fate,  have  invested  their  career  with  the  dignity  of  history,  the 
charms  of  romance,  and  the  virtues  of  martyrdom. 

The  most  attractive  and  commanding  figure  in  this  group  of  remarkable 
men,  was  Vbrckiaud.  Condorcet  was  widely  Itnown  through  Europe,  aa 
a  profound  philosopher,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  an  able  writer  on  natural 
science  and  social  economy.  Brissot  was  distinguished  for  attainments  in 
various  departments  of  learning,  was  familiar  with  the  constitutions  and 
lolitics  of  modem  states,  and  claimed  to  be  the  civilian  and  statesman  of 
is  party.     Bailly  was  aa  eminent  member  of  the  French  Academy,  had 

J  resided  over  the  first  National  Assembly,  was  the  friend  of  Fox, 
efferson,  and  Franklin,  and  was  esteemed  for  his  stem  integrity  and 
spotless  virtue.  Fetion  enjoyed  great  popularity,  with  the  people  of 
Paris,  was  mayor  of  the  metropolis,  hud  rendered  essential  aid  to 
the  populace  in  the  early  struggles  of  the  revolution,  and  possess- 
ed  executive  talents  of  the  first  order.  Guadet  was  a  ready,  versatile  and 
fiery  orator.  In  every  conflict  between  parties  in  the  convention,  he 
proznptly  ascended  the  tribune,  where  he  poured  forth  a  current  of  bold, 
dashing  eloquence,  sparkling  wilh  antithesis,  and  rippling  with  wit  and  re- 
partee, lie  rarely  doelincd  tlie  conflict  which  the  Jacobins  tendered  to 
the  Girondists,  and  they  as  seldom  found  occasion  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  result  of  the  encounter.  His  acknowledged  ability,  his  un- 
questionable courage,  and  his  fondness  for  displaying  his  powers,  gave  him 
the  leadership  of  his  collengues  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  Louvet, 
a  vigorous  writer,  a  splendid  declaimer,  and  knowing  neither  fear  nor  fa- 
tigue, kept  his  eye  steadily  fised  on  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  and  hurled 
his  shafts  at  Marat  and  Robespierre  with  unerring  precision  and  telling 
power.  When  the  latter  ventured  to  say,  "  No  one  will  dare  accuse  me 
to  my  face,"  Louvet  rose,  and,  stretching  his  hand  towards  him,  said,  "  / 
am  he  who  dares  accuse  you  ;  yes,  Robespierre,  /accuse  you!"  Barba- 
roux,  he  who  first  brought  the  Marscillais  to  Paris,  and  caused  its  streets 
to  echo  with  their  immortal  hymn,  was  a  generous  and  enthusiastic  son  of 
the  South,  whose  impassioned  oratory  could  inspire  courage  in  his  friends, 
and  bring  tham  back  to  the  conilict  under  the  most  dispiriting  circum- 
stances. Ho  was  among  the  earliest  to  fathom  and  expose  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Robespierre.  Gensonne  was  endowed  with  sterling  sense,  and 
hold  a  ready  end    luminous  pen,  which  was  often  put  in  requistJon  to 
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disit  reports  and  deorees,  and  digest  materule  for  the  use  of  his  party. 
I^ougb  thrown  into  the  shade  in  the  tribune  by  the  more  brilliant  gifts  of 
•evenil  of  hia  oolleagues,  he  exerted  great  influence  in  their  coundlo. 
Lonjuinab  founded  the  Breton  club,  out  of  which  roee  the  Jacobin, 
llioiigh  an  ardent  republican,  his  sense  of  justice  induced  him,  on  the  trial 
of  the  king,  to  demand  that  two-thirds  of  the  voices  of  the  Convention 
should  be  requiaite  to  condemn  him,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  we  vote  under 
the  daggers  and  cannon  of  the  iactions."  Just  before  the  fall  of  the 
Girond^ts,  when  processions  of  petitioners  poured  through  the  hall,  clam- 
oring for  the  accusation  of  the  twenty-two  deputiea,  he  braved  the  torrent, 
clinging  to  the  tribune,  whence  several  of  the  Jacobins  attempted  to  drag 
him  by  force,  and  amidst  such  a  terriiio  scene  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
before,  hurled  hia  burning  ejaculaUons  right  and  left  on  the  threatening 
multitude  and  the  yelling  Mountain.  Roland  possessed  solid  qualities,  and 
enjoyed  the  prettige  of  having  held  a  port-folio  in  the  ministry.  He  owed 
most  of  his  Influence  with  his  party  to  the  animating  genius,  generous 
courage,  fasdnating  oonveraation,  and  eloquent  pen  of  his  celebrated  wife, 
whose  sway  over  iae  younger  members  of  the  Gironde  was  unequalled. 

But  on  great  occasions,  when  unforeseen  exigences  were  to  be  conquer- 
ed by  the  powers  of  oratory,  and  decisive  crises  were  to  be  mastered  by 
luminous  ai^oments,  comprehensive  views,  brilliant  illustrations,  and  per- 
suasive appeals,  all  the  minor  flgures  of  tjiis  group  stood  aside,  and  the 
naturally  indolent  Vei^iaud  was  summoned  to  the  tribune,  with  a 
mighty  theme  opening  before  him,  and  inviting  him  to  define  its  great  out- 
lines and  trace  its  subordinate  relations  :  the  beaming  eyes  of  his  friends 
riveted  upon  him  ;  the  Mountain  watching  his  every  gesture ;  thronged 
galleries  bending  to  catch  his  lowest  whispers  ;  then  he  towered  among 
his  colleagues,  the  monarch-spirit  of  the  Assembly.  Again  and  again  dia 
he  wrest  victory  from  the  standards  of  the  Jacobin  leaders ;  awe  to  si- 
lence the  mob  of  Cordeliers  that  infested  the  hall ;  turn  the  indignation 
of  the  deputies  upon  St.  Just  and  Marat,  and  drive  them  back  to  their 
midnight  clubs,  there  to  re-kindle  passions  which  his  persuasive  reasoning 
hod  subdued.  Again  and  again  did  hia  words  of  wisdom  and  power,  hie 
candor  and  courage,  recallithe  Assembly  to  a  sense  of  its  dignity  and  r»- 
Bponsibility,  and  inspire  its  moderate  members  to  rise  superior  to  tlie 
damois  of  faction,  and  consult  only  the  interests  of  the  conmion  weal. 

Vergniaud  was  a  native  of  the  south  of  France.  He  was  educated  for 
die  church'.  At  the  last  moment,  he  shrunk  from  taking  orders,  and  cona- 
menced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  city  of  Bordeaux.  Admitted  to  the 
bar,  his  efforts  in  that  arena  were  early  crowned  with  success.  He  was 
practising  hia  profession,  when  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  Bordeaux  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  1791,  being  then  in  the  vigor  of  manhood. 
When  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  was  a  stranger 
in  the  metropolis.  His  oratorical  powers  were  then  unknown  even  to  him- 
self. Obscure,  poor,  and  modest,  he  had  no  presentiment  of  hia  fiiture 
greatness.  His  private  letters  to  his  sister  and  friends,  written  at  this 
period,  show  that  he  was  living  in  straitened  circumstances  in  Paris,  and 
evince  the  tenderest  affection,  and  an  anxious  longing,  for  the  delights  of 
home.  Says  Lamartine,  "  This  young  man,  who,  wiUi  a  gesture,  crushed 
a  tiirgue,  scarce  knew  where  to  lay  ms  head  in  die  empire  which  he  wa»- 
shaking."  Tbe  exciting  events  by  which  ha  was  surroimded,  and  in 
which  be  was  summoned  to  play  a  part,  auffioed  to  overcome  his  utturtd 
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indolence  and  love  of  ease,  and  he  early  rose,  not  only  to  be  the  first  ora< 
tor  of  the  Girondists,  but  tke  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Assembly.  Un- 
til bis  party  was  overborne,  and  finally  prostrated  by  tbe  Jacobins,  he 
occupied  a  still  more  commanding  position  in  the  Convention  thtm  he  had 
attained  in  the  Assembly. 

It  is  imposaible  to  traee  intelligibly  the  public  career  of  Vergniaud, 
without  estimating  the  character  of  the  party  of  which  he  was  confessedly 
the  most  powerful  champion,  and  with  which  his  whole  political  life  was 
identified.  Muchof  eulogy  bos  been  bestowed  upon  the  Girondins.  The 
purity  of  their  motives  has  generally  been  conceded.  Their  services  in 
the  cause  of  republicanism  have  received  the  warmest  encomiums.  Libe- 
ral minds  have  glowed  with  admiration,  when  reviewing  their  heroic  con- 
test with  the  Jacobins.  Generous  hearts  have  throbbed  with  sympathy, 
or  burned  with  indignation,  at  the  sanguinary  doom  to  which  they  were 
consigned  by  the  Mountain  and  its  allies.  Yet  history  has  not  done  them 
full  justice.  They  have  been  usually  represented  as  visionary  enthusi- 
asts, whose  theories  of  government  and  social  progress  were  beautitul 
in  the  abstract,  but  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practical  uses ; 
mere  splendid  declaimers,  rich  in  talents  for  dazzling  a  highly  imaginative 
and  profoundly  excited  people,  but  wholly  destitute  of  those  solid,  states- 
man-like  qualities,  which  their  times  demanded  ;  and,  though  possessing  a 
firmness  of  purpose  that  riveted  them  to  the  post  of  danger,  and  an  intre- 
pidity of  soul  that  led  them  to  the  scaffold  with  unfaltering  step,  they 
were  devoid  of  the  sagacity  to  devise,  or  the  nerve  to  execute,  measures 
essential  to  curb  an  infuriated  populace,  and  crush  the  leaders  of  anarchical 
factions.  In  a  word,  such  writers  as  Scott  and  Alison,  (from  whose  pre- 
judiced pages  American  readers  are  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  concern- 
ing the  French  revolution,)  have  described  them  as  ideal  theorists,  en- 
dowed with  many  captivating  gifls,  but  having  too  little  breadth  of  com. 
prehension  and  energy  of  action  for  the  crisis  m  which  their  lot  was  cast. 

No  doubt  this  stereotyped  portrait  of  the  Girondists  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  But,  to  render  it  a  perfect  likeness,  will  require  essen- 
tial modification.  They  endeavored  to  seize  upon  the  revolution,  and  guide 
its  forces  towards  the  consummation  of  their  cherished  wishes-— the  estab- 
lishment of  republican  institutions.  In  this  they  wholly,  lamentably  failed. 
Hieir  failure  is  attributable,  in  a  large  measiire,  to  their  haste  to  obliterate 
all  the  realities  and  semblances  of  the  monarchy  ;  to  their  too  favorable  es- 
timate of  the  existing  capacity  of  the  French  people  to  mwntain  a  republi- 
can systera  of  goverament,  and  quietly  submit  to  its  mandates  ;  and  to 
their  erroneous  measurement  of  the  momentum  towards  anarchy,  which 
three  years  of  revolutionary  license  had  given  to  the  masses  of  the  nation. 

At  the  opening  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  1791,  the  times  required 
that  a  curb  be  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  populace,  rather  than  a  looser 
rein  in  the  hands  of  the  demagogues  who  guided  them  ;  that  such  dark 
conspirators  as  Marat  be  hunted  from  their  dens,  and  driven  into  the  open 
field  of  exposure  ;  that  such  canting  fanatics  as  Robespierre  be  stripped 
of  their  guises,  and  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  virtue  in  their  naked  defor- 
mity. Yet,  during  the  entire  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  the  Girondists 
were  continually,  though  unintentionally,  placing  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  these  factionists ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  were  sheathed  in  their  own 
boaoms,  that  tliey  discovered  their  fatal  error.     Had  they,  at  tlie  outset 
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of  dieir  c&reer,  and  before  die  guillotine  beoiune  tbe  arbiter  of  tke  n^ 
tional  destiny,  moved  cautiously  forward  on  tbe  middle  line  between  tbe 
extremes  of  ultraism  and  conaervatism,  their  known  attachment  to  repub- 
lican principles  would  have  drawn  to  their  support  all  the  rational  friends 
of  progress  and  reform.  The  false  atop  the;  made  in  the  Assembly  wu 
not  retrieved  in  the  Conrention.  During  the  first  weeks  of  ita  sittinga, 
(and  weeks  are  centuries  in  revolutions,)  they  more  frequentlT  oombated 
the  antagonists  of  the  Mountain,  than  accepted  the  battle  irtiidi  it  ten- 
dered to  the  moderate  friends  of  liberty. 

Vergniaud  adopted  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  bis  partv  with  some 
modifications.  His  humane  heart  revolted  at  the  cruelties  of  the  revolu- 
tion. His  sense  of  justice  condemned  ita  crimes.  His  manly  soul  da- 
epised  the  demagogues,  who  befouled  each  other  with  ita  mire  and  blood. 
Yet  he  was  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  its  paramount  neoeasity  ; 
longed  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  and  had  full  foith 
in  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  maintain  republican  institutions,  provided 
the  confidence  of  the  populace  could  be  wrested  from  the  violent  men 
who  wielded  the  power  of  the  masses  for  the  overthrow  of  all  orderly 
government.  Ho  occupied  a  medium  position  between  the  two  olawee 
of  libe'raiists  represented  in  the  principles  and  persons  of  La  Fayette 
and  KobespieiTe.  Less  conservative  than  the  former,  he  had  none  of  the 
nltraism  of  the  latter.  Agreeing  sometimes  with  the  party  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  with  the  party  of  the  other,  and  frequently  with  neither, 
be  not  only  lost  the  support  of  both,  but  was  fated  to  endure  the  distruit 
of  the  virtuous  patriot,  while  encountering  the  hatred  of  the  imaonipu- 
louB  Jacobin.  He  and  his  associates  were  crushed  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  the  timid  friends  and  implacable  foea  of  liberty 
and  law. 

Vergniaud  and  his  party  made  many  strenuous  efforts  to  arreat  t^ 
downward  course  of  events.  Hese  were  frequently  nullified  by  die  as- 
sent they  were  forced  to  give  to  violent  measures,  in  order  to  clear  them- 
selvea  ^om  the  charge  of  sympathizing  with  "  monarchists,"  "  aristo- 
crats," and  "  federalists."  Having  made  a  false  step  at  the  ooinmenoe- 
ment  of  their  career,  they  were  driven  ailerwarda  to  assent  to  what  they 
should  have  denied,  and  to  yield  when  they  should  have  resisted.  Their 
adverearica  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  these  errors. 

As  an  illustration  of  our  assertion,  that  the  Girondists  wore  often 
placing  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Mountain,  which  the  latter  subse- 
quently turned  against  them  with  terrible  effect,  we  quote  a  passi^ 
from  Vcrgniaud's  attack  on  the  king,  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  1^ 
first  continental  coalition  against  France  bad  just  been  formed.  Louis 
was  supposed  to  be  in  secret  treaty  with  the  allied  powers.  Tbey  de- 
clared themselves  his  friends.  At  the  close  of  a  long  discussion,  VMg- 
niaud  a.icended  the  tribune.  He  said,  {we  cite  only  a  paragraph,)  "  B, 
while  France  was  swimming  in  blood,  the  king  were  to  say  to  you,  '  k 
is  true  that  youreneraies  pretend  to  be  acting  for  me,  for  my  dignity, 
fbr  my  rights  :  but  I  have  proved  that  I  am  not  their  acoompUoB.  I 
have  sent  armies  into  the  field;  they  were  too  weak,  but  the  ooeatitution 
does  not  fix  the  degree  of  their  force.  I  have  assembled  them  too  late, 
bnt  the  constituUon  does  not  limit  the  time  for  collecting  them.  I 
have  stopped  the  general  who  was  on  the  point  of  conqasring,  but 
the  constitution  does  not  order  victories.  I  have  had  ministers  who 
deeeived  the  Assembly  and  diso^snized  the  govemmeiit,  bnt  thair  selee 
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tion  belonged  to  me.  Tlie  Afiasmbly  haa  puaed  useful  deorees  which  I 
have  not  sanctioned,  but  I  had  a  right  so  to  do.  1  have  done  all  that  the 
OODBtitution  enjoined  me.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt  my  fidelity 
to  it.'  '*  If,"  continued  the  orator,  "  the  king  were  to  hold  this  language, 
would  you  not  have  a  right  to  reply  :  '  O  king,  who,  like  Lysander,  toe 
tyrant,  hare  believed  that  truth  was  not  worth  more  than  falsehood — who 
have  feigned  a  love  for  the  laws,  merely  to  preserve  the  power  wluch  ena- 
bled you  to  defy  them — was  it  defending  us  to  oppose  to  foreign  armiea, 
forces  whose  inferiority  insured  the  certainty  of  defeat  T  Was  it  defend- 
ing us,  to  thwart  plans  for  fortifying  the  interior  ?  Was  it  defending  us, 
not  to  check  a  general  who  violated  the  constitution,  while  enchaining  the 
courage  of  those  who  were  serving  it  1  Did  the  constitution  make  you 
the  head  of  the  army  for  our  glory,  or  our  disgrace  ?  Did  it  leave  you 
Uie  choice  of  the  ministers  for  our  prosperity,  or  our  ruin  ?  I>id  it  confer 
on  you  the  right  of  sanction,  a  civil  list,  and  so  many  prerogatives,  iii 
order  that  you  might  constitutionally  destroy  the  constitutjon  of  the  em- 
pire ?  No  !  no  !  man,  in  whom  the  generosity  of  the  French  has  excited  no 
corresponding  feeling,  insensible  to  everything  but  the  love  of  despotism, 
you  are  henceforth  nothing  to  that  constitution,  which  you  have  so  un- 
wortJiily  violated — nothing  to  that  people  whom  you  have  so  basely  be- 
trayed !' " 

TUs  able,  elaborate,  and  vehement  speedt,  sealed  tlie  fate  of  Louis. 
Six  months  from  the  day  of  its  delive^,  he  was  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
And  the  offences  of  the  king  ag^nst  the  oonstitution,  enumerated  in  thia 
speech,  were  thrown  in  the  teeth  of  the  Girondists  by  the  Mountain,  when 
the  former,  on  his  trial,  endeavored  to  save  his  life. 

When  the  Jacobins  proposed  to  bring  Louis  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  trial,  Vergniaud  and  his  friends  were  aroused  to  look  at  the  awAil 
declivity  down  which  the  nation  was  hurrying.  Having  been  the  most 
able  in  exposing,  and  eloquent  in  denouncing  his  follies  and  crimes,  the 
Girondists  could  make  but  feeble  resistance  to  the  proposal.  They 
desired  his  dethronement,  but  sincerely  wished  to  avoid  shedding  hU 
blood.  Hie  sensitive  heart  of  Ve^niaud  shrunk  with  horror  from  the 
thought.  During  the  .protracted  proceedings,  the  deputies  of  the  Gironde 
were  compelled  to  pass  through  a  terrible  ordeal.  They  saw  their  wily 
antagonist  drawing  conclusions,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  king, 
from  premises  which  they  had  proclaimed  and  maintained.  Vergniaud 
beard  the  words  he  had  pronounced  in  the  Assembly,  quoted  with  bitter 
emphasis  by  Kobespierre  and  St.  Just,  and  he  was  filled  with  anguish. 
He  made  a  generous  effort  to  preserve  the  life  of  Louis.  His  speech  in 
&vor  of  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  {axiA  had  the  motion  been  successful,  it 
would  have  saved  the  king's  bead,)  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  speci- 
mens of  continental  eloquence  on  record.  It  became  his  duty,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  to  announce  the  awful  sentence  of  death  against 
the  fallen  monarch.  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  following  night  in  tears. 
Though  we  have  no  good  report  of  this  speech  at  hand,  we  cannot  for- 
bear giving  a  single  passage  from  the  one  before  us.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  oonaequenoes  which  may  follow,  by  yielding  to  the  popular  clamor 
and  is  replying  to  the  charges  of  the  Jacobins,  that  the  existenceof  the 
kins  was  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  of  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  army,  and  of  all  the  evils  dtat  afflicted  France.  Said  he,  "  Who 
will  guarantee  to  me  that  these  very  men  will  not,  after  the  death  of 
Lonis,  ory  out  widi  greater  violenoe  tJun  ever,  <  If  bread  is  dear,  the  oauoe 
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is  in  the  ConventiiM  ;  if  money  ia  scarce,  if  our  armies  are  Bcanl^ly  sup- 
plied, the  cause  is  in  the  Convention  j  if  the  machine  of  the  government 
is  scarcely  kept  moving,  the  cause  ia  in  the  Convention  ;  if  the  calamitiea 
of  war  are  increased  hy  the  declarations  of  England  and  Spain,  the  causa  is 
in  the  Convention,  which  provoked  these  declarations  by  the  hasty  con- 
demnation of  Louia."  Who  will  guarantee  to  me  that  these  seditious 
outcries  of  anarchical  turhulence  will  not  rally  against  us  the  aristocracy, 
eager  for  revenge  ;  poverty,  eager  for  change  ;  and  even  pity  itself,  en- 
dted  for  the  fete  of  Louis  i  Who  will  guarantee  to  me  that,  amid  this 
tempest,  in  which  we  shall  see  the  murderers  of  September  issuing  from 
their  lairs,  there  will  not  be  presented  to  you,  dripping  with  blood,  and  by 
the  title  of  Liberator,  that  Defender,  that  Chief,  (Robespierre,)  who  is 
said  to  be  so  indispensable  1  A  Chief !  Ah  1  if  such  were  their  audacity, 
the  instant  he  appeared,  that  instant  he  would  be  pierced  by  a  thousand 
wounds !  But  to  what  horrors  would  not  Paris  be  consigned, — Paris, 
whose  heroic  courage  against  kings  posterity  will  admire,  while  it  will 
be  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  her  ignominious  subjection  to  a  hand- 
fill  of  brigands,  theacum  of  mankind,  who  rend  her  bosom  by  the  coqtuI- 
sions  of  their  ambition  and  thwr  fury  1  Who  could  dwell  in  a  city  where 
terror  and  death  would  hold  their  empire  ?  And  ye,  industrious  citizens, 
whose  labor  is  all  vour  wealth,  and  for  whom  the  means  of  labor  would  be 
destroyed, — ye,  who  have  made  such  great  sacrifices  in  the  revolution,  and 
who  would  be  deprived  of  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, — ye,  whose  vir- 
tues, whose  patriotism,  and  whose  sincerity  have  rendered  your  seduodon 
so  easy,  what  would  become  of  you  1  What  would  be  your  resources  t 
What  hand  would  dry  your  tears,  and  carry  relief  to  your  perishing  &mi> 
lies  1  Would  you  apply  to  those  false  friends,  those  treacherous  flat- 
terers, [he  is  alluding  to  the  Mountain  and  the  clubs,]  who  would  have 
plunged  you  into  this  abyss?  Ah,  shun  them  rather!  Dread  their  an- 
swer !  I  will  tell  you  what  it  would  be.  You  would  ask  them  for  bread  : 
they  would  say  to  you.  Hence  to  the  quarries,  and  dispute  with  hungry 
hounds  for  the  mangled  flesh  of  the  victims  we  have  murdered  I  or, 
Do  you  want  drink  f  Here  is  the  blood  we  have  shed — take  it.  Blood 
and  carcasses — we  have  no  other  food  to  offer  you.  Ye  shudder,  citizens ! 
Beware,  lest  France  become  like  those  monuments  in  Egypt  which  have 
vanquished  Time.  Their  magnitude  astonishes  the  passing  stranger.  If 
he  attempt  to  penetrate  them,  what  does  ho  find  1  Inanimate  dust,  and 
the  silence  of  the  grave  !  O  my  country,  I  call  upon  thee  to  attest  the 
efforts  I  make  to  save  thee  from  this  deplorable  crisis  !" 

This  speech  produced  a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  Convention. 
But,  it  was  waated  on  too  many  uncongenial  and  obdurate  minds  to  se- 
cure the  appeal  to  the  nation.  The  populace  of  Paris,  stimulated  by  the 
ferocious  spirits  of  the  Mountain,  clamored  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
And,  through  the  terrors  of  the  timid,  the  malignity  of  the  wicked,  and 
the  frenzy  of  the  fanatics,  a  majority  of  the  Convention  was  found  to  yield 
to  the  demand. 

From  this  hour,  the  star  of  the  Girondists  steadily  paled  before  lite 
lurid  fires  of  the  Mountain. 

Their  next  descending  step  was  their  failure  to  procure  the  condemna- 
tion of  Msrot,  as  a  traitor  to  liberty  and  law.  It  was  a  bold  measure : 
success  only  could  render  it  safe.  Defeat  was  ruin.  They  caused  him 
to  be  accused  in  the  Convention,  and  sent  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
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for  truJ.  The  Cordeliers,  the  J&cobins,  and  all  the  incendituies  of  th» 
metropolis,  rallied  to  the  support  of  him,  whom  they  proclaimed  "  an 
austere  philosopher,  formed  by  adversity  and  meditation,  combining 
great  sagadty,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  tbe  human  heart,  with  a  soul  of 
fire,  and  whose  penetration  discovered  the  trutors  in  their  triumphal  car, 
at  the  moment  when  the  stupid  herd  were  yet  offering  them  incense  !" 
He  was  arraigned  before  the  tribunal.  The  mob  crowded  every  part  of 
the  gloomy  room  where  it  conduct«d  its  proceedings.  After  a  brief  con- 
sultation, he  was  acquitted  by  acclamation.  He  was  crowned  with  an 
oaken  wreath,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  the  populace,  carried  to  th» 
Convoition,  and,  with  an  immense  rabble  shouting  at  bis  heels,  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  Men  and  women  poured  in,  pell-mell,  venting 
threats  at  the  president,  brandishing  weapons  at  the  Girondists,  taking  the 
seats  which  lighted  or  disgusted  deputies  had  abandoned,  the  spectators 
(dapping  their  hiuids,  waving  their  hats,  and  howling  like  demons,  while 
the  little  hero  of  the  scene,  mounted  on  a-  chair,  grinned  hia  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  multitude.  This  victory  of  Marat  sealed  the  &te  of  the 
Oirondiets. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  proposal  of  Robespierre,  in  the  spring  of  1793, 
to  send  to  tbe  revolutionary  tribunal  the  accomplices  of  General  Bumou- 
rier,  and  the  members  of  the  Orleans  family,  that  arch  demagogue  attacked 
the  Girondins,  in  an  adroit  and  elaborately  prepai'ed  speech,  distorting 
their  acts,  and  antiaipatiiig  their  explanations,  with  extraordinary  skill. 
With  a  Satanic  sneer,  he  concluded  by  saying:  "As  for  the  deputies, 
Guadet,  Gensonne  and  Vergniaud,  it  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  accuse  such 
upright,  eueh  virtuous  men.  Feeling  my  impotence  in  regard  to  them,  I 
leave  them  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention ! 

In  response  to  this  malicious,  premeditated  and  unexpected  attack, 
Vergniaud  delivered  an  extempore  reply,  worthy  of  the  crisis  which  had 
suddenly  overt^en  him  and  his  party.  He  saw  that  the  hour  was  ap- 
proaching when  they  must  conquer  or  fall.  Leaping  to  the  tribune,  he  de- ' 
manded  a  hearing.  After  a  tumult,  he  began — "  My  voice,"  said  he, 
"  whioh  more  than  once  has  carried  terror  into  that  palace  whence  I  havo 
RssiBted  to  hurl  tyranny,  shall  strike  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  villains 
who  desire  to  substitute  their  own  tyranny  for  that  of  royalty."  He  re- 
plied one  by  one  to  the  chaises  of  his  accuser,  exposing  his  &lsehoods, 
deriding  his  cowardice,  stripping  the  veil  from  his  affected  virtue,  and 
tracking  him  through  the  dark  and  devious  paths  he  had  trode  since  he 
entered  public  life.  With  all  the  eloquence  which  conscious  innocence, 
warm  friendship  fo^  his  colleagues,  and  unmingled  detestation  of  hia 
adversary,  could  inspire,  he  vindicated  his  own  conduct,  eulogized  the 
policy  of  his  party,  and  contrasted  the  humanity  and  nobleness  of  their 
aims  with  the  factious  and  bloody  schemes  of  their  enemies;  and  concluded 
by  saying,  "  You  know  whether  I  have  endured  in  silence  the  mortifica- 
tions heaped  upon  me  during  the  last  six  months,  and  whether  I  have 
sscrifioed  upon  the  altar  of  my  country  the  most  just  resentments.  You 
know  whether,  without  being  deemed  cowardly,  without  confessing  my- 
self guilty,  without  compromising  the  little  good  I  am  still  allowed  to 
do,  1  oould  longer  avoid  placing  the  impostures  and  malignities  of  Robes- 
pierre in  their  true  light  before  you." 

Hiia  vehement  speech — at  once  able,  eloquent,  and  scathing — ahook  the 
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Motiut&in  from  base  to  apen.  Robespierre  skulked  into  s  corner,  that  lie 
might  hide  from  t^e  glittering  shafts  of  the  aroused  Giroodin.  The  live- 
liest tokens  of  approbation  were  showered  upon  Vei^iaud,  and  for  the  houi 
it  seemed  as  if  nehad  subdued  his  enemies. 

But,  alas  !  such  triumphs  were  but  temporary  in  a  body  composed  of 
such  materials  as  the  revolutionary  elections  had  deputed  to  conduct  ita 
proceedings.  '  Hie  Mountain,  controlled  by  such  determined  sjiirits  as 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  St.  Just,  cried  continually,  "  Vengeance  on  the 
aristocrats !"  Hie  vacillating  and  cowardly  Plain,  made  up  of  the 
veaker  members  of  the  Convention,  shifted  its  voices  and  votes  from  side 
to  aide,  as  their  hopes  or  fears  predominated.  The  galleries,  filled  witJi 
the  scum  of  the  clubs,  applauded  the  most  violent  orators,  and  vomited 
threats  and  blasphemy  upon  aU  who  uttered  moderate  and  humane  senti- 
ments. Hie  Girondist  deputies  were  not  unfrequontly  torn  from  the 
tribune  by  force,  or  held  it  almost  at  the  peril  of  limb  and  life.  Mobs, 
mod  with  fanaticism,  poured  into  the  Convention  under  the  guise  of 
"  petitioners,"  interrupted  its  business,  demanded  the  expulsion  or  accusa- 
tion  of  such  members  as  were  obnoxious  to  their  hatred,  and  were  invited 
to  "  the  honors  of  the  sitting,"  Such  was  the  arena  in  which  the  Girondists 
battled  for  liberty  and  law,  during  many  a  long  and  weary  month. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  Convention,  the  signs  of  ultimate  triumph 
were  as  faint  as  those  which  appeared  within.  The  adherents  of  the  mo- 
narchy had  fled  to  foreign  lands.  The  friends  of  a  constitutional  republic 
stKikc  with  bated  breath,  or  were  sent  to  the  prisons  or  the  scaffold.  The 
blade  of  the  guillotine  dripped  day  and  night  with  the  best  and  the  worst 
blood  of  the  country.  One  half  the  nation  was  stupified  with  horror, 
while  the  other  looked  on  in  silence  or  gloated  over  the  sanguinary  scene. 
Hie  small  bond  that  gathered  around  Vergniaud,  Guadct  and  Brissot,  left 
to  maintain  the  unequal  conflict  single-handed,  were  at  length  wearied 
out,  and  they  fell  before  the  irresistible  approach  of  the  reign  of  terror. 

About  a  month  after  the  contest  of  Vei^isud  with  Robespierre,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  a  horde  of  petitioners  broke  into  the  Convention,  and 
demanded  the  accusation  of  twenty-two  of  the  Girondist  deputies.  Soon, 
the  number  required  to  be  proscribed  was  increased  to  fifty-three.  Hie 
decree  was  passed  amidst  a  scene  of  violence  and  terror,  to  which  other 
scenes  in  the  revolution  afford  the  only  parallel.  Some  of  the  parties 
avoided  the  deeree  by  flight;  others  were  sent  to  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.  ^ 

Hie  story  of  the  trial  of  the  Girondins  has  been  otlen  told.  Knowing 
that  tbeir  death  was  decreed  in  advance,  they  made  but  little  effort  to  de- 
fend themnelves.  With  two  exceptions,  they  acted  a  dignified  part  during 
the  protracted  proceedings.  Vergniaud  in  particular  never  betrayed  any 
petulance  but  once.  When  he  and  his  friends  were  charged  with  having 
uvored  the  massacre  and  robberies  of  the  Garde  Meuble,  he  sprang  to  tiis 
feet  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  justify  myself  against 
the  cha^e  of  being  the  accomplice  of  robbers  uid  murderers !  In  his  prin- 
cipal defence  before  the  tribunal,  he  dwelt  little  upon  his  own  case,  but 
seized  the  occasion  to  vindicate  the  characters  and  motives  of  his  party, 
and  to  expatiate  with  all  his  accustomed  eloquence  upon  their  services 
and  sacrinces  in  support  of  republican  principles.  Ibe  auditory  was 
deeply  moved  by  bis  generous  and  persuasive  appeal.  Hie  Jacobim 
even  feared  that  be  would  be  acquitted.    They  addressed  a  peUtion  to 
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the  ConTendon,  praying  it  to  expedite  the  prooeedinga ;  and  Robespierre 
Oftrried  through  s  decree  to  cut  short  the  trial.  At  midnoight,  on  the  30th 
of  October,  afber  a  session  of  seven  days,  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict 
— DxATH.  As  the  doomed  deputies  left  the  tribunal,  thej  chanted  the 
MaraeiUius  Hymn.  Only  a  few  hours  of  life  reniained  to  them.  These 
they  spent  in  partaking  of  a  last  supper  in  their  cell.  Ver^ land  addressed 
them  in  such  strains  as  he  alone  could  command.  They  wept  tears  of 
joy  at  their  approuchiag  deliverance,  and  of  sorrrow  over  the  expiring 
liberties  of  their  country,  llie  next  day,  thur  heads  fell  successively 
lindor  the  aire  of  the  guillotine. 

Of  those  of  their  number  who  escaped  the  tribunal,  some  took  poison  ; 
some  fell  on  their  own  swords  ;  some  died  of  hunger  in  the  mountains, 
or  were  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  till  this  splendid 
group  of  learning,  genius,  humanity  and  eloquence,  was  utterly  ex- 
tinguished. 

Hardly  had  they  ceased  to  live,  ere  France  sunk  exhausted  into  the 
arms  of  anarchy,  and  received  a  baptism  of  blood,  which  years  of  ex- 
piation have  not  sufficed  to  wash  out.  Though  all  their  fond  hopes 
perished  with  them,  the  fame  of  the  Giron^sts  is  cherished  among  the 
hollowed  memories  of  Frenchmen ;  and  no  name  of  the  party  is  more 
saored  than  that  of  Vergniaud. 

"Hie  oonfliot  of  the  Gironde  with  the  Mountain,  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
lime spectacles  of  modem  times.  Learning  struggling  for  the  supremacy  - 
with  ignorance — genius  with  tanaticism — humanity  with  cruelty — magna- 
nimity with  malignity — republicanism  with  despotism — liberty  with 
Knarchy — eloquence  with  the  guillotine.  Unqualiiied  admiration  of  the 
(Mie  party,  tends  to  produce  unmingled  detestation  of  the  other.  We 
think,  however,  that  too  much  of  inherent  cruelty  and  rooted  malignity 
have  been  imputed  to  such  men  as  Bobespierre,  Danton,  and  St.  Just. 
They  were  the  ruling  spirits  in  an  era  of  unpreoedented  excitement  and 
convulsion,  when  "  men's  hearts  failed  them  for  fear,"  and  when  an 
intoxicated  nation  punished  with  death  those  whom  it  regarded  as 
"  enemies  of  the  people."  The  temper  of  the  times  must  always  be  re- 
garded when  estimating  the  characters  of  those  who  bore  a  leading  part 
in  them.  We  should  be  slow  to  condemn,  without  qualification,  the  motives 
of  the  chief  actors  in  the  darkest  scenes  of  the  French  revolution,  while 
shielding  with  our  excuses  those  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Christian  faith, 
slaughtered  the  Indians  of  Massachusetts,  because  they  were  "  Heathens," 
Uid  sent  to  the  gfJIows  old  women  and  little  children,  because  they  were 
"  witches." 

Robespierre  was  ambitious ;  but  he  used  only  the  popular  instrumen- 
talities for  putting  down  his  fues,  and  exalting  himself.  lie  was  an  austere 
fhnalio,  and  believed  he  had  a  special  "  mission"  to  perform  in  the  r^e- 
neration  of  his  race.  Ho  was  wily,  cautious,  and  vain,  and  was  ever 
eulogizing  virtue  and  liberty.  There  was  an  air  of  sincerity  about  all  his 
words  and  deeds.  The  same  qualities  of  mind  which  made  hint  a  French 
Jacobin  and  a  regicide,  in  1793,  would  have  mode  him  a  Roundhead  and 
a  regicide,  had  he  lived  in  England  a  century  and  a  half  before.  Danton 
possessed  many  noble  traits  of  character.  He  was  bold,  generous,  and 
iDfiammable.  In  the  midst  of  the  September  massacres,  he  saved  thelives 
of  all  who  applied  to  him  for  succor,  and  released  fromprison  and  death, 
without  solicitation,  three  of  lus  personal  enemies.     He  was  jovial  and 
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smple  in  repose ;  but  when  the  arrows  of  his  foes  quivered  in  his  flesli 
and  roused  his  lion  passions,  he  became  an  exterminator  on  system.  St. 
Just  was  a  republicau'from  conviction,  and  a  fiuiatic  from  temperament. 
Austere  in  his  habits,  fond  of  dwelling  in  a  world  of  reveries,  created  bj 
a  brain  in  which  melancholy  and  enthaaiasm  strove  for  the  mastery,  he 
possessed  a  soul  which  no  perils  could  daunt,  and  a  will  which  no  obstacles 
oould  subdue.  It  was  he  who  said,  on  the  trial  of  the  king,  "  To  reign  is 
of  itself  a  crime,  an  usurpation,  which  nothing  can  absolve,  which  a  nation 
is  culpable  in  Bufiering,  and  which  every  man  is  bound  to  avenge  !"  Of 
this  triumvirate,  which  so  long  fanned  the  fires  and  hurled  the  bolts  of 
tbo  Mountain,  Robespierre  was  the  most  cautious  and  cowardly,  Danton 
tha  most  manly  and  courageous,  and  St.  Just  the  most  sincere  and 
inflexible.  Of  Marat,  it  is  impossible  to  spealc  patiently.  There  mag 
have  been  redeeming  qualities  in  his  nature.  But  history  will  ever  be 
et^er  to  paint  him  as  the  most  brutal,  bloody,  despicab  le,  devilish  Wretch, 
that  even  the  French  revolution  vomited  forth  to  pollute  the  earth. 

Though  the  Girondists  failed  to  control  the  revolution  and  establish  a 
republic,  it  is  unjust  to  their  memory  to  charge  their  defeat  to  the  absence 
wnong  ijiem  of  the  noblest  qualities  tliat  expand  and  adorn  the  human 
intellect  They  were  not  puny  men,  but  among  the  rarest  that  the 
eighteenth  century  producedi  When  they  appeared  in  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  but  few  of  their  number  had  had  any  actual  eiperienoe  in  con- 
duetiog  public  afTaira.  The  Girondists  proper — ^tie  deputies  from  Bordeaux, 
and  its  vicinity — were  then  for  the  firet  time  to  participate  in  administer- 
ing a  government.  TTiey  found  themselves  suddenly  invested  with  the 
responsibility  of  controlling  a  great  nation,  torn  by  domestic  factions, 
stained  with  fraternal  blood,  enduring  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  half  the  powers  of  Europe.  Signal  must  have 
1>een  the  gifls  of  those  who  could  have  triumphed  in  any  crisis  where  they 
were  overthrown  !  Well  is  it  for  their  fame,  that  our  Washington  and 
fats  compatriots  were  not  put  to  such  a  trial  as  they  endured.  They  failed 
not  for  the  lack  of  great  qualities,  noble  aims,  and  pure  motives,  but  be- 
cause they  were  thrown  into  the  very  vortes  of  one  of  those  convulsions 
in  national  aHairs,  before  which  human  wisdom  stuids  baffled,  and  from 
vhich  human  nature  shrinks  appalled.  It  was  the  gala  day,  the  saturnalia, 
of  he!l.  They  feiltiil  because  they  were  not  angels,  and  would  not  consent 
to  be  demons.  Had  their  fortunes  been  cast  in  the  midst  of  an  orderly, 
liberal  government,  they  would  have  played  a  brilliant  part  in  its  admi- 
nistration, and  been  hailed  by  posterity  as  eminent  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. They  possessed  those  gifls  and  attainments,  that  secure  distinction 
and  influence  in  moulding  the  policy  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  common- 
wealths. As  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  or  citizens  of  the  American  re- 
public, where  free  scope  would  have  been  aflbrded  to  their  talents,  and 
where  experience  in  affaire  would  have  gradually  ripened  their  powere, 
they  would  have  enrolled  themselves  among  the  followers  of  Fox  and 
Jefferson,  and  risen  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  government. 

Though  Ver^niaud  was  a  member  of  the  Girondins  proper,  warmlj 
attached  to  his  party,  and  acknowledged  by  his  friends  to  be  their  most 
eloquent  advocate,  he  rose  above  the  passions  and  prejudices  which  too 
often  swayed  them,  took  little  part  in  their  purely  pereonal  contests,  was 
oflen  calm  when  they  were  excited,  oflen  impartial  and  tolerant  when 
tbey  were  nnoandid  and  illiberal.     This  position  of  comparative  indepen- 
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denoe,  waa  portly  the  result  of  his  disiaolination  to  assume  die  leadership 
of  his  colleagues,  partly  of  his  simple  and  indolent  habits,  and  partly  of 
the  upright  manliaess  of  his  nature ;  and  this  position  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence with  those  not  fiilly  committed,  either  to  the  Gironde  or  the 
Mountain.  Tlie  waverere  he  drew  afler  him  by  wiiming  appeals,  as  Mira- 
beau  drove  them  before  him  by  thundering  anathemas. 

In  forming  our  estimate  of  his  oratory,  we  should  remember  that  he 
was  in  public  life  but  two  years,  and  that  these  were  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  world-wide  reputation  in  an  age  proliHo  of  eloquence. 

Vei^niaud  has  been  called  "  the  Mirabeau  of  the  Convention."  Ls- 
martiue  has  been  called  "the  Verginaud  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies.** 
Botli  these  comparisons  cannot  be  correct,  for  two  orators  could  hardlj 
resemble  each  other,  less  thim  Mirabrau  and  Lamartine.  They  are  worta 
something,  however,  as  showing  the  impressions  made  on  different  classes 
of  minds  by  Vergniaud's  eloquence.  Sometimes  he  uttered  startling 
apostrophes,  which  electrified  nis  auditors — then  he  spoke  like  Mira- 
beau. Anon,  his  flowing  sentences  sparkled  with  the  effervescence  of 
roeUc  fancy — th«i  he  spoke  like  Lamartine.  Now,  his  vehement  re- 
ukes  fell  with  scathing  power  on  his  antagonists — then  he  was  like  Mira- 
beau. Again,  his  persuasive  appeals  won  the  admiration  of  his  enemies, 
and  captivated  the  hearts  of  his  friends — -then  he  was  like  Lamartine. 
Mirabreu'a  eloquence  was  like  the  angry  waters,  that  plunge  down  the 
cataract,  and  foam,  and  leap,  and  roar,  in  the  abyss  below.  Lamartine'a, 
like  the  gentle  lake,  lying  in  the  lap  of  picturesque  hills,  its  bosom  agita- 
ted by  the  breeze,  and  imperfectly  reflecting  the  blue  arch  of  the  heavens. 
Vergniaud's,  like  the  deep,  broad  river,  flowing  majestically  between 
banks  variegated  with  rocks,  trees  and  flowers,  while  fresh  breezes  sweep 
its  surface,  and  break  it  into  waves  which  dance  and  glow  in  the  sun.  It 
was  not  abrupt  and  fragmentary,  vehement  and  electric,  like  that  of  the 
great  tribune  of  the  assembly  ;  nor  classically  imaginative  and  elabo- 
rately transcendental,  like  that  of  the  poetorator  of  the  chamber  ;  but  it 
was  flowing,  perspicuous,  elegant  and  penetrating,  mingling  in  happy 
combination  argument  with  illustration,  fact  with  fancy,  narrative  with 
appeal.  His  elocution,  always  graceful  and  dignified  when  discussing 
ordinary  subjects,  rose  with  the  occasion  and  the  theme,  till  It  became 
sonorous,  grand  and  sublime. 

Unlike  Lamartine,  in  his  private  intercourse  and  public  displays,  he 
was  not  affected,  girlish  and  romantic,  but  natural,  manly  and  practical. 
Unlike  Mirabeau,  he  was  not  vindictive,  turbulent  and  selfish,  but  hu- 
mane, gentle  and  generous.  The  integrity  of  hia  character,  and  the  puri- 
ty of  his  motives,  were  above  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  as  incapable  of  be- 
traying his  friends  or  selling  his  principles  for  a  bribe,  as  of  being  sedu- 
ced by  the  flatteries  of  the  court,  or  awed  by  the  threats  of  the  Jacobins 
and  Cordeliers. 

In  person,  Vei^iaud  was  of  the  middle  size,  strongly  and  firmly  built, 
with  a  pale  countenance,  black  eyes  of  peculiar  brilliancy  of  expres»on, 
and  brown  hair,  which  he  permitted  to  fall  in  luxuriant  locks  over  his 
finely  formed  head. 

We  might  till  pages  with  choice  extracts  from  his  speec-hes.  We  close 
our  imperfect  notice  of  this  extraordinary  man,  by  quotiug  two  brief 
passages,  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  diction,  as  for  the  impressive 
truths  they  convey.     Said  he,  addressing  the  assembly:  "If  our  prinoi- 
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pies  are  propagated  but  slowly  in  foreign  nations,  it  is  tliat  their  Bplendor 
ia  obscured  by  anarchical  sophistries,  by  disorderly  movements,  and 
above  all,  by  a  blood-stoned  crape.  When  the  peoples  of  the  earth  fell 
prostrate  for  the  first  time  before  the  sun,  was  it,  think  you,  when  he  waa 
veiled  with  those  destructive  vapors  which  engender  the  tempests  ?  No; 
doubtless,  it  was  when,  in  the  full  effulgence  of  his  glory,  he  was  advan- 
dng  through  the  immensity  of  space,  shedding  on  the  universe  fertility, 
life,  light  and  joy," 

When  the  Jacobins  made  their  first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Giron- 
dists, Vergniaud  delivered  a  speech  before  the  Convention,  in  which  oooura 
a  passage  that  not  only  stated  existing  facte,  but  uttered  a  prophecy  which 
was  soou  fulfilled  in  toe  persons,  both  of  his  own  party  and  their  exter- 
minators. Siud  he :  "  We  march  from  crimes  to  amnesties,  and  from 
amnesties  to  crimes.  The  great  body  of  citizens  are  so  blinded  by  their 
Sequent  occurrence,  that  they  confound  these  seditious  disturbances  with 
the  grand  national  movement  in  favor  of  freedom  ;  regard  the  violence 
of  brigands  as  the  efforts  of  energetic  minds;  and  consider  robbery  and 
murder  as  indispensable  to  public  order  and  safety.  You  ore  free,  say 
they  ;  but  unless  you  think  with  us,  we  will  denounce  you  as  victims  to 
popular  vengeance.  You  are  free  ;  but  unless  you  join  us  in  persecu^ng 
those  whose  probity  or  talents  we  dread,  we  will  abandon  you  to  the  fury 
of  the  populace.  Citizens  !  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  dread,  that 
the  revolution,  like  Saturn,  will  successively  devour  all  its  progeny,  and 
finally  leave  only  despotism,  with  all  its  attendant  calamities." 
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It  is  now  more  than  one  year  since  we,  in  reference  to  the  sectional  ill 
feelings  tliat  were  growing  in  asperity,  took  occasion  to  show,  in  an  article 
in  this  Review,  entitled  "  The  stability  of  the  Union,"  how  intimately  tbe 
interests  of  all  sections  of  the  Confederacy  depended  upon  mutual  peace 
and  prosperity.  It  was  then  necessary  to  show,  from  official  data,  that  tba 
industry  and  material  well-being  of  the  North,  depended,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, upon  the  productions  of  the  South  ;  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  retn^ado  condition  of  Canada  with  the  provinces,  and  the  prosperity 
of  New-£nglaad,  grow  out  of  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  South- 
em  States.  Canada,  occupied  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  great  capibd 
at  its  command,  and  resources  second  to  none  on  this  Continent,  is  daily 
becoming  more  distressed,  while  the  people  of  New-England,  oocupying 
the  worst  land  of  the  continent,  are  accumulating  wealth  more  rapidly 
than  the  people  of  any  other  section.  It  is,  because  the  latter  have  free 
intercourse  with  those  sections  where  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  UnioB 
ia  produced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  that  wealth  is  drawn  into  their  pos- 
session through  the  operation  of  federal  laws  and  the  progressive  influence 
of  capital.  The  view  we  then  took,  produced  a  strong  impresaion  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that  it  stimu- 
lated reflection,  the  results  of  which  were  a  manifest  subsidence  in  the  sui- 
cidal cry  against  Southern  institutions.  The  more  the  mind  contemplates 
the  existing  state  of  commerce,  the  more  it  investigates  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting  capital,   and    the  springs   of   industry,    the    more   tborou^y 
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ia  it  convinced  of  the  oriminal  foil;  of  attemptJng  to  disturb  the  odI;  oon- 

dittoiiH  upon  which  society  m&y  almoat  be  aaid  to  exist.  The  great  tro- 
pioKl  productions  which  are  the  chief  objects  of  European  oommeroe,  are 
the  results  of  slave-labor,  as  is,  also,  that  raw  toaterial,  which  fumishea 
one-half  ol  all  the  employment  in  the  civilized  Christian  world,  and  ona- 
half  its  commerce,  and  one-half  its  capital.  Ihatis  ta  say,  one-half  of  ttia 
existing  commerce  and  industry  depends  upon  raw  products,  raised  bj 
Airioaus  In  servitude.  In  return  for  that  servitude,  the  Africans  receive 
civilization  and  CSiristianity,  in  addition  to  physical  support  Without 
that  condition  of  service,  they  would  be  Pagan  ctuinibals.  If  civiliza- 
tion and  Oiristianity  are  things  of  any  value,  why  should  they  be  lefl  out 
of  the  account  of  black  remuneration  for  service  by  those  who  profess  to 
hold  the  precepts  of  Scripture,  as  they  understand  it,  to  be  the  highest  law 
for  our  government.  That  the  blacks,  on  their  own  continent,  advance 
neither  physically  nor  mentally  above  the  brute  condition,  no  one  pre- 
Bumes  to  deny ;  and  that,  in  that  condition,  they  are  of  any  service  cither 
to  themselves  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show. 
As  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  the  operation  of  the  slave 
trade  And  slavery  has  been  to  transfer  from  Africa,  a  race  of  men,  natu- 
fally  but  little  distinguished  from  the  brutes,  to  confer  upon  them  civiliza- 
tion and  Christianity,  and  from  a  state  of  utter  uselessness,  to  cause  them 
to  become  the  indispensable  foundation  of  civilized  prosperity.  There 
are  now  in  the  Union  3,000,000  black  servants,  whoare  earning  not  only 
abetter  living,  free  from  care,  than  any  similar  number  of  persons  in  any 
country,  but  are  also  paying  for  the  inestimable  blessings  of  civilization 
and  Christianity  conferred  upon  them  by  white  agency.  In  addition  to  these* 
there  are  500,000  Christian  blacks,  who,  in  addition  to  the  blessings  pos- 
eeased  by  their  race,  also  possess  individual  freedom,  and  they  num- 
ber more  free  converted  Pagans  than  exist  on  the  fece  of  the 
globe  besides.  The  experiment  of  freedom  is,  however,  not  satis- 
factory :  it  does  not  prove  a  blessing  to  the  race.  It  seems,  certainly, 
to  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the  blacks  are  not  capable  and  intelli- 
^nt,  as  also  that  there  are  unfortunate  whites ;  but  the  facta  are  ao,  and 
It  becomes  a  sincere  Christian  to  accept  the  fact,  and  bow  to  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  not  vainly  strive  to  chance  what  he  has  or- 
dained. In  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence,  the  white  race  upon  this 
continent,  amid  the  manifold  blessings  that  have  been  conferred  upon  them, 
have  been  charged  with  the  care  of  a  race  the  most  benighted  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  it  well  becomes  the  Christian  to  reflect  in  how  &r  a  dcaire 
to  cast  off  that  race  and  leave  them  to  their  own  unaided  resources,  is  com- 
patible with  obedience  to  a  manifest  divine  will.  It  is  useless  to 
allow  a  sickly  philanthropy  to  bias  the  judgment  in  regard  to  the  fects, 
and  these  show  conclusively  that  the  element  of  the  blacks  is  not  freedom. 
Those  who  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  experience,  would 
not  believe,  although  "  one  should  rise  from  the  dead"  to  instruct  them. 
The  lesson  taught  by  the  events  of  the  present  century,  in  relation  to  the 
nature  and  position  of  the  black  raoe,  is  of  vast  importance,  and  requires 
the  deepest  reflection  of  the  statesman,  the  most  profound  contemplation 
of  the  philanthropist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  patriot,  together  with  the 
most  earnest  desire  for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  divine  will,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  race,  on  the  part  of  the  devout  follower  of  C3iriat.  At  the 
commencement    of  the  present  century,  the  slave-trade  waa  in  acdre 
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operfttdon.  fiigUiid  wu  buying  and  shippii^  Negroes  to  the  West 
Indies,  st  the  rate  of  10,000  per  aoDum,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Franos 
were  each  Bupplying  laborers  to  their  respective  colonies  br  the  same 
meaoB,  and  the  United  States  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  traffic.  At  that 
time  coSee  and  sugar  for  the  supply  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  were  the  chief  results  of  slave  labor.  England  derived  her  sup- 
plies of  those  articles  from  her  own  colonies,  while  Spain  and  the  United 
states  were  supplied  with  the  same  products  from  the  colonies  of  the 
former  nation.  France  drew  her  supplies  from  her  own  possessions.  In 
snch  &  state  of  aflairs,  no  one  of  those  colonies  was  indispensable  to  other 
countries;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruin  of  St.  Domingo  by  black  emancipa- 
tion, only  improved  the  condition  of  other  slave  colonies,  by  enhancing 
the  demand  for  their  products,  as  su^r  and  coffee  were  produced  in  many 
countries,  under  dilTerent  climates.  The  ruin  of  one  of  other  countries 
ooutd  not  jeopardize  the  whole  production,  or  deprive  any  government  of 
its  accustomed  aupply,  but  would  stimulate  the  culture  in  other  countiies 
Kill  prosperous.  At  that  tame  the  labor  of  the  blacks  of  the  United 
States  was  of  little  importance,  either  to  this  country  or  the  world  at 
larger  but  the  planting  of  cotton  just  then  began  to  assume  importance, 
and  on  the  development  of  the  culture  of  that  article  alone,  has  been 
based  almost  all  the  advance  which  has  since  been  made  in  the  mauufao- 
turing  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Europe  and  America.  This  ia  a 
startling  fiict,  but  ite  tnith  becomes  the  more  vividly  impressed  upon  the 
mind,  the  more  rigorous^  it  is  investigated.  It  was  the  development  of 
that  culture  which  gave  England  the  means  of  paying  the  armies  of  Eu- 
.  rope  in  her  campaigns  agunst  Bonaparte,  and  it  was  the  continued  in- 
crease of  the  manufactories  which  has  since  enabled  her  to  support  as 
well  her  debt  as  her  means  of  defence,  and  her  central  government.  This 
article  alone  embraces  all  the  advance  in  United  States  commerce,  and  in 
European  industry. 

If  we  compare  the  ^gregate  exports  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1607,  with  the  five  years  ending  with  1841,  and  with  the  same  period 
ending  with  1650,  we  have  results  as  follows  : 

UVITU)    BTATKS    XXPOETS. 

PTgdHti  tt  Iba  B«.  Of  Uh  FortM.        Tobuco.  Cdoob.  priXeu. 

1S03-7 1 14,873.423. .35, 103.4GB.. 47 ,333. 117..  30,589.000..   83.B9T.195 

1G4I-4S...    15.639,035.. 37 .504, IS4..S!!. 635.51 1..S56  3SG.7G0..  79.169,533 
IS  16-50...    14, 174,366.. 33,533,913. .S9,oa6,SaS.. 396,563, 103..  199,016,054 

The  last  period  of  five  years  embraces  the  European  famine,  in  which, 
aiding  the  policy  of  England,  a  large  export  of  food  has  taken  place. 
Prior  to  that  period,  no  increase  in  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States  took  place,  except  in  the  article  of  cotton ;  and  the  increase  in  the 
export  of  ^t  article  furnished  the  material,  out  of  which  England's  labor 
extracted  the  meona  of  buying  the  food  which  was  become  necossarr  to 
feed  her  operatives,  and  without  which  the  food  would  not  have  been 
sold ;  thus  the  whole  entire  increase  of  our  national  trade  has  been 
founded  in  cotton. 

While  this  immense  interest  was  growing  up,  the  problem  of  black 
freedom  had  never  been  solved ;  but  it  was  directed  that  Elagland  shonld 
make  the  experiment  with  her  sugar  colonies,  thus  to  teat  with  (ootopaifr 
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tively)  little  hAnn,  A  questioD,  whidi,  had  it  been  ttitA  in  the  United 
States,  with  that  article  now  so  important  to  the  modern  world,  and  dee- 
ded unfavorably,  its  solution  would  almost  have  jeopordized  civilizatioa. 
If  England  lost  her  sugar  colonies,  there  remained  the  slave  oolonies  of 
Spain  and  die  Brazils  to  continue  the  supply.  If  the  culture  of  the  Union 
should  be  overthrown,  millions  of  white  operatives  would  starve,  and 
an  almost  limitless  amount  of  property  become  valueless.  England  made 
the  experiment,  and  it  failed,  throwing  her  back  upon  the  slave  colonies 
of  other  nations  for  her  supplies  of  tropical  productions.  France  has  re- 
peated the  esperiment  on  a  smaller  B<»le,  with  still  n[iore  disastrous  re- 
aulta  locally,  lliese  two  examples  form  the  great  practical  lesson  of  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  they  have  not  failed  to  eonvin  oe  the 
thinking  men  or  England  of  the  extreme  folly  of  their  course.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  London  Hmes,  in  relation  to  a  mercenary  agitator, 
Geoige  lliompson,  who,  in  seeking  to  disturb  our  instttntions,  is  a  living 
monument  of  the  moderation  of  our  government,  since  in  contemptuous 
silence,  it  permits  him  to  preach  sedition  &r  more  grave  in  ite  object, 
than  that  for  which  American  citizens  were  thrown  into  prison  in  Eng- 
land, on  mere  suspicion  of  countenancing  Irish  agitation. 

"  No  Engltsbiuui,  with  a  Biade-miQded  intention  far  the  good  of  the  slaTe* 
■nd  the  free-colored  men,  would  propose  and  agitste  for  immediate  abolition. 
Ha  would  Qot  demsad  so  act  which  would  at  one  stroke  deprive  masters  of  ser- 
vants and  servants  of  masters,  cipitsl  of  labor  and  labor  of  cspital.  and,  in  fact, 
shake  a  long-establiahed  state  of  society,  not  merely  to  atoms,  bat  to  discordant 
and  hostile  elements.  Snch,  however,  is  the  innocent  recreation  in  which  Mr. 
George  Thompson  ia  bBguiling  the  interral  of  his  parliamentary  labors '," 

Tlie  principles  of  freedom,  which  were  enunciated  by  the  founders  of  our 
government,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  applied  to  white  equal- 
ity, have  hitherto  made  but  little  (if  any)  practical  progress  in  Europe 
or  England.  In  France,  the  head  of  the  Government  has  ^langed  its 
name,  but  practically  the  people  are  governed  by  the  same  extra- 
ordinary oligarchy  of  office-holders  which  ruled  under  the  iron  sway  of 
die  Emperor.  The  Provisional  Government  has  not  been  relaxed  in  any 
degree,  but  the  nations  of  Europe  have  sought  to  apply  to  the  inferior 
race,  those  principles  which  have  proved  themselves  sound  only  in  their 
application  to  the  white  race.  In  the  same  period  in  which  the  tnith  of 
the  theory  of  self-government  has  been  demonstrated,  its  inapplicability 
to  the  black  race  has  been  made  evident  by  expieriinent  upon  a  sufficiently 
large  soale.  Among  the  whites,  there  are  many  classes  incapable  of  self- 
government,  and  these,  determined  by  many  testa,  are  subjected  to  the 
control  of  others.  These  embrace  all  those  of  both  soxes  under  the 
age  of  31-, — all  those  too  poor  to  support  themselves — those  incapaci- 
tated by  nature, — and  those  who,  in  their  depredations  upon  society, 
demonstrate  their  unfitness  to  he  at  large.  All  these  together,  constitute 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  white  population,  ond  they  are  subjected  to 
control,  the  poor  being  compelled  to  work  as  &r  as  their  physical  abilities 
extend,  the  proceeds  being  applied  towards  their  support.  In  many 
States,  particularly  of  New-England,  the  poor  are  put  up  at  auction,  and 
told  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  relation  to  this  subject,  we  have  received, 
4b  reply  to  our  inquiriea,  the  following  from  an  eminmt  citizen  :-— 
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"  With  regard  to  your  question,  concerning  the  bidding  off  of  paupers, 
the  &cts,  80  far  OS  I  Imow,  are  as  follows  : — 

■'  It  is  the  ciHtOin  in  many  towna  in  CoDnecticnt,  to  set  up  \ho  panpera  at  ano- 
tion  every  joar,  ud  knock  uiem  off  to  the  lowMt  biddsr — that  i«i  tothemaDnlw 
wilJ  taka  thorn  for  the  year,  at  the  lowest  pries.  This  was  tha  enae  to  my 
knowledgD  id  sevBral  counties.  I  bnTe  always  nndaratood  it  to  be  a  general 
thing  inCoaDecticat,  When  we  were  in  H.  they  ware  sold  to  the  aamber  ol 
sixty  for  the  year  to  our  next  door  neighbor  for  IS  dollars  a  head,  sod  he.  gotalf 
the  work  out  of  them  that  he  could,  though  most  of  them  were  infirni  and  not 
able  to  do  maefa.  They  hoed  hia  com  and  sawed  his  wood,  aod  weeded  bit 
garden  ;  and  being  an  Bitensive  fisbermsn,  they  assisted  in  dressiog  his  flsh,  and 
"  did  chores"  generally.  They  are  made  to  work  all  that  they  are  able.  Id  H. 
Ae  contractor,  as  I  said,  was  a  fishsrmaD,  and  during  the  fishing  seasDu,  a  priii' 
cipal  BTtJcle  of  food  for  the  paupers  was  the  heads  and  tails  of  shad,  which  were 
cut  off  when  dressed  for  saltioe.  They  were  all  lodged  in  a  little  oQe-stary 
house,  with  an  attic  n^t  to  exceed  25  by  30  feet,  and  were  all  stored  in  together, 
usle  and  female,  with,  as  appeared  to  me,  vety  little  regard  to  decency.  lo  case 
of  the  destb  of  aay  of  them,  the  contractor  got  a  apeciiied  sum  for  their  burial, 
and  also,  I  tfaiok,  secured  tbe  whole  amount  contracted  for,  for  the  year  ;  indeed, 
1  believe  the  probable  death  of  some  of  them,  was  a  contingency  calculated  od 
Id  making  tbe  bid  ;  so  that  the  contractor  had  a  direct  interest  in  starring  them 
to  death,  or  in  neglecting  them  wbeu  Nck." 

Hess  persona  whose  otilj  crimes  are  poverty  and  miafortutie  are  not 
called  slaves,  nor  are  they  supposed  to  be  deprived  of  any  of  their  inhe- 
rent rights.  The  black  race  holds  to  the  whole  human  &mily  the  position 
which  minora  andincapablepersons  hold  among  tlie  whites.  They  cannot, 
or  at  least  will  not  as  a  mass,  support  themselves  when  left  to  their  own  re- 
aouroes.  When  they  exist  in  a  community  by  themselves,  they  become, 
through  idleness,  utterly  depraved  and  destitute.  When  they  exist  in  « 
white  community,  tiiat  community  is  obliged  directly  or  indirectly  to 
bear  the  burden  of  their  support.  This  &ct  comes  borne  to  the  experienoe 
of  all,  and  the  black  laws  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  states,  are 
sufGd6nt  Qvidenoe  of  the  strength  of  the  public  conviction  upon  that 
point.  Some  of  the  states  forbid  free  blacks  to  settle  within  thdr  bor- 
ders without  giving  sufficient  bonds  not  to  come  upon  the  public  for  sup- 
port, but  in  many  cases  where  such  bonds  are  given,  theft  is  substituted 
for  beggary.  Tbe  Hon.  Henry  Clay  recently  presented  petitiune  from 
Indiana  to  tbe  Senate,  praying  for  the  removal  of  free  blacks  from 
the  country  to  Africa.  The  African  coast  slave  trade  ia  carried  on  by  the 
Ekiglish  to  a  great  extent  Tbe  slaves  brought  down  for  sale  to  the  regular 
traders  are  "  made  free"  by  presents  of  West  India  rum  sent  from  Liver- 
pool for  the  purpose,  on  condition  of  their  "emigrating"  to  the  Cape  and 
other  English  colonies  to  become  subject  to  masters,  and  a  strong  interest 
is  now  being  made  to  permit  these  "  emigrations"  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  process  is  called  "  supplying  the  labor  market." 

Tbe  institutions  of  the  South  contain  the  general  prindplos  of  the  poor- 
laws  of  other  states.  They  simply  compel  able  bodied  paupers  to  work 
for  their  own  support ;  and  in  the  process  of  black  emancipation  in  tha 
Southern  states,  it  seems  that  those  blacks  who,  from  while  orossinga,  or 
from  the  possession  of  an  inherent  vigor  above  the  average  of  the  race 
are  capable  of  self-government,  obtain  their  freedom  in  the  only  way  ki 
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whidi  it  can  be  valuable,  viz.,  hy  their  own  ezertioiiB.  By  the  laws  of 
what  are  called  free  states,  no  matter  how  intelligent  or  capable  soever 
he  may  be,  the  earnings  of  a  white  person,  until  he  reaches  21  jeara,  are 
the  property  of  his  parent,  and  very  many  go  into  the  world  aad  seek 
their  own  living,  paying  the  parent  for  their  time.  In  the  same  manner 
die  earnings  of  a  married  woman  of  any  age  are  the  property  of  her  hus-  ' 
band ;  the  earnings  of  paupers  are  the  property  of  t^e  oommunity  whicA 
supports  them.  In  the  same  manner  the  eaminga  of  blacks  ue  die  pro- 
perty of  the  owner  who  suppqrts  them,  not  for  a  certain  period  as  in  thft 
case  of  the  white  minor,  but  for  life,  as  in  die  case  of  the  white  wife. 
"Rib  support  which  the  blacks  derive  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own 
industry,  under  white  surveillance,  is  far  superior  to  that  which  they  deny* 
from  the  same  means  in  a  state  of  freedom,  and  also  far  better  than  that 
which  white  paupers  obtain  when  compelled  to  labor  in  the  establishments 
of  die  state,  It  is  to  be  considered  in  tlus  conneotioQ  that  the  products  of 
the  slave  states  have  not  increased  per  hand  in  the  present  century, 
exclusive  of  the  cotton  crop.  If  we  take  a  table  of  the  export  values  of 
the  leading  Southern  staples  with  the  total  number  of  slaves,  the  total 
productim  will  appear  to  be  nearly  as  follows : 

NnTil  Ns.       rndnOoB 

Slot^L       RJcd.       Tobiuo.       fliifv.         GotUL  Total.        Bkro*.     pv  faind. 

.  wi.i)>»..a.iS3,oo«..s,«so,oai).. ..   thtso.ODO..  H3Ss,mh..  ea3,iMi....iB  lo 

.  4n,ooo..a.Ma,i*».AO«.i»(i-- imo§,om..  s3a»floo..i,i9i.3M....i9  ao 

.  U3,Kia..L,Tii,«3.. 8,118.188..  1,500.000..  a)i.3oa,i)oa..  37,934, iii..i.h3,888....«  a 

.    3E1 ,019..  1.988.834.. S,833. lis..  3,000.000..  Mue4.8^..  45.«93,S38..II.D09,0S3....«9  W 
.    «013«l.. 1, 943,070.. R.B83,3S7..  5,200,000..  74.040,307..  9a,»9S80..3,4g7.3!i;.  ...99  10 
1830.. 1,119.^3. .a,B31,Sn.. 9,951,033.. 14,798,130. .t01.BH<llB..13a,SM,aja.. 3,003,038.... 43  u 

Hese  figures  for  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  the  export  values, 
uid  not  the  whole  production  of  whiidi  diere  is  no  accurate  record.  Th« 
figures  for  cotton  arc  the  crop  valued  at  the  expoit  rate  in  official  retuma. 
Those  for  sugar  and  molasses  are  those  of  the  New-Orleans  prices  ourrenL 
As  all  these  products  arc  the  results  of  slave  labor,  in  addition  to  what 
supplies  food  for  consumption  are  given,  they  are  very  nearly  the  ex- 
cbangablc  values  produced  per  hand,  and  the  increase  has  been  pretty 
regular  with  the  exception  of  the  decade  1820-30,  during  which  Uie  op- 
pressive tariffs  of  1616-24^38  were  in  operation.  The  increase  by  diis 
scale  has  been  in  iidy  years  t2T,41  eadi  hand,  and  the  comforts  of  the 
workers  have  increased  ia  a  similar  ratio.  If  now  we  deduct  cotton  from 
the  aggregates,  it  appears  that  the  production  per  hand  in  1600  was  (11, 
and  in  1850,  (8,  a  decline  of  tS  per  hand.  Probably  one  reason  of  the 
detdine  is  the  less  rigorous  treatment  of  the  blacks.  Their  natural  idle- 
ness of  temper  has  been  more  indulged ;  consequently  there  has  been  an 
absence  of  those  devastating  insurrections  which  were  so  frequent  in  the 
West  Indies.  Thus  cotton  has  been  the  main  article  for  employing  the 
blacks  as  it  has  also  been  of  Northern  industry.  The  manufacture  of 
cotton  at  the  North  has  now  reached  the  same  extent  as  had  that  of  Eng- 
land in  1830.  Thus  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1850  was 
597,000  bales,  which  at  400  lbs.  per  bale,  gives  238,800,000  lbs.  M'Cul- 
looh  gives  the  extent  of  the  English  cotton  trade  in  1830,  and  if  we  assume 
hie  figures  as  the  rate  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  quantity  ia  the 
United  States,  the  result  ia  as  fbUow»— 
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1830.  1850. 

«4a.n00,00a  lb*,  couon,  7i].    £  7.C00,00O     338,000,01)0  Ibi.,  llic 96,775,000 

Wuei.600  HMTen,  ipmiiere,  WaRei.  700.000,  at  200 110.000,000 

bleachen,  £22  101  per  7e>r,  18,000,000     80,000,  kt  |400 39,000,000 

100,000  •Dginai,    macbiuiiU,  Wagsa,  menU,  pniGti,  Ao. . . .  35,000,000 

aniihi,  Ac.,  at  £30  each,        3,000,000 
Wiept,  iDperinleailauce,  ma- 
chiae  material*,  ooali,  &c., 
tod  profila,  jic,  ..     6,000,000 


Value  coommed  at  homo,      £M,571,33S  $339,040,570 

B/  tbia  calculation,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  oiade  is  the  United 
States,  is  |233,TT5,000,  from  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  which  yielded 
a  value  of  9173,000,000  in  England  in  IS30.  Thia  calculation  gives  the 
raw  cotton  at  the  actual  export  average  of  the  year,  which  was  not  quite 
so  high  as  the  price  in  England  in  1831,  but  does  not  embrace  the  cost 
of  transportation  to  tho  factories.  McCulIoch  gives  the  average  wases  of 
spinners,  weavers  and  bleachers,  at  about  (2,00  each,  per  week,  Hie  Amer- 
ican wages  is  |3,00  for  girls,  including  board,  and  $4,00  male  and  female. 
He  average  w^es  of  other  parties  employed  are  lugher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  ^igland.  I'his  result  follows,  however,  that  England  sold 
more  than  half  the  whole  manufacture,  while  the  United  States  con- 
sumed the  whole  of  the  same  quantity  mode,  and  they  found  a  market 
among  those  who  produced  the  raw  material,  and  the  producers  of  the 
raw  material  paid  for  the  wrought  goods,  prices  enhanced  by  the  tariff 
30  per  ceat.  above  what  the  same  goods  could  have  been  purchased  for 
elsewhere,  lliat  is  to  say,  on  $230,000,000  worth  of  goods,  $80,000,000 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  consumers  of  goods.  By  these 
means  it  is  that  the  a^regate  production  of  the  Southern  States  average, 
on  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840,  $58  per  head  of  all  the  popula- 
tion, while  those  of  the  New-England  states  average  $84  per  head. 
The  manufacturers,  almost  with  one  accord,  assert  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue operations  without  a  tAriff,  wluch  shall  enable  them  to  obtain  such 
prices  from  the  consumers  of  goods  as  wiU  enable  them  to  pay  higb 
wages  to  operatives.  'Rie.t  is  to  say,  slave  labor  must  pay  the  high 
wages  of  white  labor  at  the  North.  Suppose  now,  that  slave  labor  did 
not  exist,  that  neither  raw  material  was  furnished  to  manu&oturers  from 
the  South,  nor  a  market  for  their  wrought  fabrics  furnished  for  that 
region,  would  the  w^es  of  the  North  average  as  high  as  they  have  hitherto 
done  %  If  the  process  was  reversed,  and  the  North  had  to  pay  the  South 
30  per  cent,  advance  on  their  products,  the  average  of  the  Southern  pro- 
ducts would  by  so  much  be  enhanced,  and  that  of  the  North  be  dimin- 
ished in  the  same  ratio.  That  is  to  say,  from  an  average  of  $84  per  head, 
at  the  North,  production  would  sink  to  an  average  of  $60,  and  the 
average  Southern  production,  from  $58,  would  rise  to  $71  per  head ; 
instead  of  being  $34  less,  it  would  be  $11  per  head  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  Northern  productions. 

A  great  diange  has  now  been  wrought  by  improvements  in  steam  \ 
not  only  has  the  means  of  internal  communication  become  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  motive  power  baa  been  coBferred  upon  lite  South  through 
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improvements  in  steam  machinery.  All  that  natural  wealth  of  tbe 
North  which  conaisted  in  water-power,  bos  become  comparatively 
valueless  -,  raw  materialB  are  no  longer  compelled  to  travd  to  the  mo^ve 
power,  but  motlTe  power  comes  to  the  raw  material,  and  is  sucoesafully 

working  them  up  into  fabrics  for  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  the 
present  glutted  stat«  of  the  markets  for  manufactures,  is  tiie  result  of 
southern  success.  A  numl>er  of  soutbem  mills  have  oome  into  operation, 
making  coarse  cloths  lietter  and  cheaper  than  the  same  description  of 
goods  are  made  at  the  North ;  and  the  northern  mills  not  havug  been 
aufficiently  on  the  alert  to  chuige  the  description,  there  is  an  overstocdi 
of  heavy  goods.  The  northern  mills  are  now,  however,  changing  to 
delaines  and  finer  cotton  goods,  leaving  tiie  heavy  fabrics  U>  their  aucfiess- 
ful  southern  rivals.  The  results  of  th^  revolution  will  be  vast :  as  the 
northern  mills  abandon  the  competition,  the  markets  will  become  firm, 
and  southerH  capital  acquire  strength.  Not  only  will  the  slave  labor  be 
employed  in  the  more  Buccessful  production  of  the  raw  material,  but 
poor  whiles  and  free  blacks  will  find  in  those  factories  the  employment 
and  wages  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  By  the  above  table 
it  appears  that  over  t21>0,000,(XH>  per  annum  are  earned  by  those  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  while  the  growers  of  the  raw  material 
get  but  927,000,000.  If,  now,  one-balfthat  sum  cornea  to  be  distributed 
among  the  free  operatives  of  the  South,  and  retained,  then  that  section  of 
the  country  will  bold  a  ikr  more  advantageous  position  than  did  Eng- 
land in  1830.  England  then  sold  $10:0,000,000  worth  of  cotton  per 
annum.  There  is  now  sold  by  the  South  $70,000,000  worth  of  raw 
cotton  abroad,  and  (30,000,000  worth  to  the  North;  total,  $100,000,- 
000.  If  in  place  of  sales  to  the  North,  she  sells,  as  did  England  in  1830, 
$100,000,000  of  goods,  her  exports  would  be  $170,000,000,  and  the 
$70,000,000  per  annum  would  be  earned  by  those  classes  who  are  now  little 
better  than  idlers.  The  farm  produce  of  the  West,  instead  of  descending 
the  Mississippi  to  find  a  market  in  New-En^and  in  payment  for  Lowell 
goods,  will  nnd  a  nearer  market  in  thriving  factories.  The  effect  of 
ractory  earnings  is  to  stimulate  the  small  trades,  shoes,  hats,  cloths,  &c., 
the  prosperity  of  all  of  which  enhances  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  pro- 
motes the  accumulation  of  capital,  while  the  tendency  of  factory  capital 
is  rapidly  accumulating.  A  large  manufacturer  of  L.ancBshire,  alluding  to 
this  &ct,  said  in  reply  to  a  remark  upon  the  increase  of  mills,  "  they 
build  themselves."  In  Massachusetts,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  number 
of  spindles  have  doubled,  and  the  process  is  explained  by  Mr,  Lawrence, 
of  Boston,  in   a  late  publication.     Thus  a  lai^e  &ctory,  having  in  four 

tears  declared  cash  dividends  averaging  11  per  cent,,  had  a  large  accumu- 
ition  of  profitB  which  they  wished  to  apply  to  increase  of  machinery.  They 
therefore  paid  in  1846,  12  per  cent  cash  dividends,  and  35  per  cent,  in 
stock.  On  this  increased  stock  the  company  has  since  paid  an  average  of 
8  per  cent,  per  aunum.  That  the  entire  manufacture  of  coarse  goods  will  be 
to.insferred  to  the  South,  is  now  no  longer  a  probiem;  but  this  progressive 
tendency  of  capital  to  accumulate  at  the  most  favorable  poinU,  will  net 
irresistibly  in  that  direction,  causing  on  increased  amount  of  industry  aud 
prosperity ;  and  it  is  probably  by  Ute  operation  of  this  skilled  industry 
that  the  most  capable  blacks  will  be  trained  to  freedom.  The  stimula- 
tion of  overwork  and  rewards  will  be  found  to  be  to  the  interest  of 
hjth  parties.     But  these,  experience  has  shown,  bave  no  influence  upon  tba 
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genuine  black.  Idleness  is  to  him  a  reward  mjMrior  to  all  other  ooneid- 
eratioiiB,  and  his  wel&re,  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  well  a*  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  require,  that  lacking  a  moral  stimulus  to  industry, 
it  should  be  supplied,  to  him,  without  which,  therefore,  the  inoapable 
blacks  would  be  kept  to  the  production  of  indispensable  raw  materials. 
We  may  confidently  look  to  tAe  great  manufacturing  proiperity  on  wbitdi 
the  South  is  nOw  about  to  enter,  as  the  avenue  tlm>ugh  whidi  black 
capacity,  if  it  exists,  will  find  means  to  advance.  The  great  West,  with 
its  boundless  resources  aiid  natural  avenues  of  commerce  intersecting  the 
South,  will  become  the  granary  and  guiea  of  the  world. 


STANZAS. 

■  UQHT  nr  u(  0 


>r  through  the  stormy  night, 

With  eye  of  hope  hMks  out  for  day, 
And  fondly  tnista  with  morning's  light 

The  tempest's  nge  will  pass  sway. 
So,  frtieo  upon  life's  bnitling  sea. 

That  throbs  and  tbroM  with  leap  and  botindt 
My  csre-worD  sonl  is  tosa'd  too  free. 

And  torn  by  msny  a  rankling  wound ; 
I  seek  the  quiet  of  my  room, 

And  watch  the  flickering  flame  afar, 
Which,  shiDing  throogh  sDrraunding  gloom. 

Seems  pure  and  lovely  as  a  star. 
I  feel  that  while  all  else  is  dark, 

With  vice,  corruption  and  despair. 
There  bkwmi  near  yonder  glim'ring  spark 

A  gem  of  light,  nnstain'd  and  fair. 
A  wand'rer  o'er  life's  stormv  main, 

A  siagle  kindly  ray  can  cnsrm. 
Can  ward  awsy  each  stroke  of  pain. 

And  blight  tile  hand  that  offers  barn. 
Rest,  fair-one,  where  yon  taper  gleams, 

In  slumbers  peaceful,  pure,  and  mild ; 
And  may  thy  sleep  be  bless'd  with  dreams. 

Sweet  as  the  visions  of  a  child. 
And  nuy'it  thon  ne'er  be  doomed  to  bear 

The  pangs  that  wring  this  aching  breast, 
Bat  may  thy  working-hours  all  share 

The  joys  that  lightsn  in  thy  rest. 
S)mp  then,  and  let  that  kindly  gleam 

Which  lends  a  chsrm  to  night's  dark  hour, 
Stili,  still  attract  my  waking  dream. 

And  soothe  me  with  its  winning  power. 
Oh !  I  would  Bsk  no  happier  fata, 

No  higher  claim  has  life  for  ma. 
Than  that  bright  taper's  blissfiil  state — 

Like  it  to  spend  my  life  for  thee.  f-  i 
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THE  CONSTITOTIONAL  POWER  OP  CONGBESS  OVER  PUBIIC 
IMPKOTEMENTS. 

To  Ike  Hon.  Liwtl  0*Ji, 

Benatorin  CMgreti  fnm  tki  BtaU  cf  iiieUgat. 
Sii :  An  sioiis  law  by  Congran,  canwd,  in  1799,  u  inmrraelioD  in  Pemuyinnia — 
the  prolectivs  Uriff  of  182S  eresled  nnlliScatian  by  Sooth  Carolina,  and  recent  alsTery 
legidatioD  haa  oaoted  half  the  Union  to  delibersts  an  lacMiion.  Thaaa  eiamptea  oT 
national  diaroJiTenC daring  Ibe  MTsml  ihort  porioda  in  which  tha  general  government 
haa  not  been  ander  democratic  aacsndaocy,  caatnuit  lignificanily  with  tbe  content  and 

Sroaperity  that  perrsdod  onr  oonfederaoy  daring  the  long  periodi  it  haa  been  nndar 
emoeratic  aacendency.  The  oauia  of  thii  phonomeuon  can  be  found  in  tha  atrtct 
eonitniutioa  obich  ii  ths  fimdainanca]  axiom  of  democrvti  in  their  inlerpretation  of 
the  CoDftitation,  awl  in  ths  more  latitudinooa  oooatmcfioD  that  characteriiN  otbar. 
politiciuiB.  Hon  theae  oppDiite  moriea  of  GonatractioD  producv  effacta  that  are  ao 
differaat,  Teiplaiaed  in  the  Democratio  Benew  of  lait  month:  and  the  eiplanatian 
abowa  that  no  new  Cnioo  party  ia  oeoaaaary  to  preaerra  our  oDafedsiac; — the  existing 
"-'o  party  being  iufficienl  therefor,  if  it  shall  confine  itialf  to  ill  original  prio- 


anregnlated,  prolective  tarini,  internal  improvement!,  abandaament  of  the  veto  pi 
exflcutive  reaponaibiliCy  tranflforreJ  to  cabinet  miniaLera,  and  other  roanlti  of  latitadioona 
CDDBtrDCtioa,)  ialike  the  bed  and  coverlet  ipokea  of  by  the  prophet Iiaiab,  "ahorter 
thaD  a  man  can  itratcb  binuelf  on,  and  oarrower  tbaa  a  man  can  wrap  binuelf  in." 

Tbe  power  of  the  genersi  government  over  public  improvenienti  nnder  a  itrict  con- 
■tniclion  of  the  CooatitatioD,  the  roIIowinK  page*  will  endeavor  to  explain;  bnt  in 
claimine  that  my  apecolationi  are  an  eipoaiDon  of  demoonitic  principles,  and  in  ded>> 
oating  the  present  essay  to  yon,  I  owe  to  you  the  avowal  that  1  am  moved  thereto  by 
joor  positioD,  as  bead  of  the  party,  and  not  by  any  communicated  knowledge  that  your 
opioioni  concur  with  mine. 

Tai  Abthoi. 

{AwB,  Nea-York.  F*ruari  Ut.  laSl. 

OONSTITITTIONAL    KNOWLKDOB    INCRBABES    WITH    THB    DtJBATION    07    Ot7A 
□OTIRNXBNT, 

Wk  are  prane  to  suppose,  that  the  higher  we  ascend  towards  the  period 
when  our  political  Constitution  was  framed,  the  greater  must  be  thn  con- 
stitutional knowledge  of  the  period ;  but  the  Constitution  cont^ns  per- 
missions and  limitations  that  were  not  seen  by  its  framers,  and  our  de- 
eoendanta  will  understand  its  scope  more  definitely  than  we.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  Christianity,  whioh  by  the  stndy  of  eighteen  centuries, 
has  received  developments  that  render  the  knowledge  therein  of  a  modem 
divine,  more  comprehensive  than  the  knowledge  of  the  aneient  &ther8. 
These  consequences  result  from  the  nature  of  language.  Every  verbal 
proposition  is  like  a  mirror.  It  reflects  not  the  image  of  its  maker,  but 
the  lineam^ts  of  the  man  who  looks  into  it;  hence,  as  auooesaive  agea  of 
men  increase  their  knowledge  by  study  and  eitperience,  they  see  in  every 
verbal  proposition,  what  may  have  been  unseen  by  all  their  predecessors ; 
just  as  the  Siamese  twins  can  see  in  a  mirror,  what  was  never  seen  pre- 
viously to  their  own  advent.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at 
the  diversity  of  practice,  which  our  government  has  exhibited  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  public  improvements,  nor  at  the  still  oonflioting  opim<Hi9 
thereon  of  our  statesmen. 

Obedience  to  the  ComiUuHon  u  more'than  a  moral  duly. 
Ob«dienoe  to  the  Constitution  is  not  idolatry,  but  a  prindple,  on  which, 
by  the  nature  of  our  oonfederaoy,  tbe  durability  of  our  Union  is  oonneot 
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ed.  The  ooimeodoii  is  not  ooQTantional,  but  oi^anio ;  like  the  conneotion 
between  virtue  and  happinees,  or  vice  and  misery.  We  shall  Msumo 
this  connection,  haying  in  the  last  preceding  number  of  this  magazine, 
elaborately  proved  it,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Americas 
Uaion,  or  the  Principles  of  its  Cohesiveness."  We  proved  also,  that  the 
Union  will  be  durable,  in  proportion  to  the  strictness  vith  whidi  the  ex- 
isdng  powers  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  construed ;  hence,  should  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  be  enlaced  by  duty  authorized 
amendments,  the  enlai^ement  will  diminish  the  cohesive  prindples  of  tJie 
confederacy. 

The  more  our  confederacy  increases  in  number  of  confederates  and 
extent  of  territory,  the  greater  becomes  the  necessity  for  restricting  its 
powers. 

Proverbially  two  families  cannot  live  peaceably  together  in  the  same 
house,  nor  can  the  general  and  state  governments  live  peaceably  together 
where  they  possess  jurisdiction  over  the  same  matters;  hence  tjie 
more  numerous  our  confederate  states  become,  the  more  numerous  will 
become  the  occasions  in  which  the  action  of  the  general  government  will 
he  liable  to  oonflict  with  the  local  interests,  feelings  or  notions  of  some 
m«nbersofthe  confederacy;  and  the  more  salutary  will  become  the 
limitation  of  its  powers.  A  bankrupt  law  is  constitutional,  but  it  has 
always  created  uneasiness,  by  int«rfering  with  state  laws  in  relation  to 
debtor  and  creditor ;  so  the  law  enacted  by  Congress  some  few  yean 
since  concerning  pilotage,  was  constitutional,  but  it  created  dissatisfaction 
in  New-York,  whose  laws  it  overruled.  The  law  which  divided  the  statea 
into  single  congressional  districts,  was  for  a  period  openly  nullified  by  at 
least  one  state,  who  continued  to  elect  congressmen  according  to  its  own 
enactments. 

J%e  ilata,  tn  bniig  jeahua  of  Atir  toveretpnty,  ohey  an  impnUt  that  it  eon- 

dueive  to  tociai  progret*. 

Personal  freedom  is  about  as  great  in  the  provinces  of  Canada  as  In  the 
United  Statea;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  not  accustomed  (as  we 
are)  to  invoke  their  own  energies  in  aid  of  Uieir  social  progress.  They 
petition  tlie  mother  country,  and  listlessly  await  the  result,  like  a  former, 
who,  after  sowing  his  seed,  leaves  the  issue  to  Providence,  The  principle 
which  makes  the  blacksmith's  arm  strong,  makes  strong  our  states,  and 
makes  the  Canadas  weak.  When  New- York  firat  seriously  contemplated 
the  connection  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson  River,  she  felt  tike  a  child 
that  was  beginning  to  walk  alone,  and  deemed  the  assistance  of  Congress 
an  indispensable  preliminary.  That  assistance  fortunately  failing  her,  she 
first  timidly,  then  boldly,  catted  forth  her  own  energies,  and  soon~^(her 
strength  increasing  with  tier  efforts) — completed  the  undertaking,  and  many 
kindred  ones,  besides  rait-roads,  and  suddenly  became  the  Empire  State. 
And  better :  her  example  taught  other  states  their  latent  energies,  by 
which  instruction  our  confederacy  is  become  intersected  with' canals  and 
rail-roads  %q  an  extent  that  the  general  government  could  not  have 
equalled  in  centuries,  had  it  possessed  all  requislt«  constitutional  powers.* 
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71m  Contliiuiion  mtut  be  eonttmed  wi&  tptdal  rtfsrti*ei  to  V»s  Hsnitary 

cUmm,  by  which  it  wai  amended. 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  intended  to  make  a  limit- 
ed Kovemment,  for  thej  say,  in  Congress  shall  rest  "  all  legislative  pow- 
ers nerein  granted;"  thereby  implying,  that  the  powers  of  Congress  aia 
to  be  limited  by  the  grant.  Still  Uie  preamble  of  the  ConstitutiiMi,  and 
Motion  8  of  article  1,  speak  of  "  providing  for  the  gener^  wel&re,"  an 
expression  from  whioh  some  stateamen  dednoe  almost  tmlimited  powera 
in  CoDgresa. 

The  states  feared  that  a  latitudinouB  ambiguity  existed  in  these  clansea, 
and  faence,  on  adopting  the  Constitution,  expreraed  a  deeire,  that  further 
declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be  added,  l^e  first  Congress 
accordingly  proposed,  and  the  states  subsequently  ratified  an  amendment, 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  ConstitutitHi, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively, 
OT  to  the  pBOpJe.  This  clinched  the  granted  powers,  and  keeps  ihem  un- 
extensible,  llie  amendment  being  subsequent  to  the  Constitution,  be- 
oomes  the  master-key  to  all  that  the  Conatihition  permits ;  the  pitch  note, 
and  all  constructions,  must  harmonize  with  it,  and  be  controlled  by  it; 
hence  every  expresuon  in  the  Constitution  which  would  seem  to  confer 
unlimited  powers,  like  "  providing  for  the  general  wel&re,"  becomes  un- 
meaning, except  as  the  gener^  welfare  can  be  promoted  by  the  powers 
tliat  are  expressly  delegated. 

PvhUe  improveTTtenta  tan  be  made  by  Congrttt  only  a$  a  mMttt  A>  tMcvii 

some  granted  power. 

We  may  proceed  now  without  difficulty,  in  deciding,  theoretically,  the 
extent  to  which  public  improvements  can  be  constitutionally  prosecuted 
by  Congress.  The  power  is  nowhere  granted  expreasly  ;  hence  it  exists 
only  in  the  power  "  to  moke  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  pro- 
per for  carrying  into  execution  all  powers  vested  by  the  Conadtution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof."  The  war  power  may  render  "  necessary  and  proper,"  that 
ships  of  war  which  are  in  Lake  £rie  shall  be  locked  down  into  Lake  On- 
tario ;  and  any  other  public  improvement  or  work  will  be  constitutional, 
that  shall  become  necessary  and  proper,  to  the  execution  of  the  war 
power.  The  power  to  "  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  "  to  collect  du- 
ties and  imposts,"  &c.,  may  render  "necessary  and  proper"  the  erection 
of  docks  and  light-houses ;  the  conatruotion  of  harbors  and  piers ;  the 
improvement  of  channels  and  rivera ;  ^d  the  placing  of  buoys  and 
beacons.  Hie  works  that  may  become  constitutional  ore,  therefore,  as 
illimitable  and  various  as  the  means  which  shall  become  "  necessary  and 
proper"  to  execute  any  of  the  granted  powers ;  and  without  reference  to 
whether  the  works  are  on  a  lake,  inland  river,  or  sea;  except  that  the  lo- 
cation must  result  from  the  neoeasity  and  propriety  for  which  the  works 
are  undertaken. 

Pvblu:  improvet7ient»  can  be  made  only  when  the  granted  power  to  wAote 

exeeation  they  are  neeesiary,  it  sought  to  be  enforced. 

After  finding  as  above,  that  harbors  may  be  conatructed  and  rivera 
deepened,  when  the  improvements  are  necessary  to  the  collection  of  du- 
ties, the  improvements  can  be  authorized  thereby,  only  when  the  motive 
it  ia  good  faith,  the  collection  of  duties.    To  make  t^e  collection  of  du- 
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ties  ft  mere  pretext  for  the  improvements,  Tould  oonstjtate  a  fraud  on 
the  Constitution.  The  improvements  in  diis  case  are  constitutional,'  to 
the  extent  only  that  they  are  necessary  in  the  collection  of  duties,  and 
to  the  ext«nt  only  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  execute  the  granted  power 
«f  collecting  duties.  A  United  States  Bank  may  be  necessary  and  proper 
"  to  collect  taxes,  duties  and  imposts,"  but  this  will  not  render  such  a 
bank  constitutional,  unless  Congress  establish  it  for  the  purpose  of  eudi 
eollections.  llie  Constitution  tolerates  the  bank  as  a  means,  and  in  no 
otiier  way,  just  as  the  law  tolerates  homicide  in  self-defence ;  but,  if  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetrating  a  homidde,  we  concoct  a  case  of  self^lefenoe, 
we  shall  no  longer  be  within  the  protection  of  the  laws,  but  become 
murderers. 

Ifo  diteretiwt  of  Congreai,  nor  long  aeqmegemet  by  ths  ttaia  andptoph, 
norjvdieial  dedtiont,  are  atithoritatiM  ayaiml  the  Oontlilution. 
On  Congress  devolves  the  discretion  of  deciding  what  means  are  ne- 
cessary and  proper  for  executing  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution ; 
but  the  discretion,  how  honestly  soever  exercised,  wilt  not  make  a  bank 
constitutional,  if  such  an  agent  is  not  necessary  and  proper  in  the  premi- 
ses j  or  the  limits  of  the  Constitution  would  exist  in  congressional  discre- 
tion. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  can  always  review  the 
discretion  and  control  it.  But  this  is  not  final,  nor  Is  any  continued  ac- 
quiescence of  the  states  or  people  in  any  given  discretion,  nor  any  concur- 
rence therein  of  former  presidents,  or  other  eminent  statesmen.  These 
may  lead  a  man  to  believe,  that  the  discretion  must  have  been  constitu- 
Uonally  exercised,  and  will  measurably  influence  every  man;  still  they 
cannot  work  an  enlarffement  of  the  Constitution.  Precedents  can  palliate 
subsequent  errors,  but  not  transmute  them  into  rights,  any  more  than  the 
continued  circulation  of  a  spurious  dollar  can  transmute  it  into  a  genuine 
dollar.  Precedents  are  properly  authoritative  in  courts  of  law,  for  they 
prevent  a  vacillatioh  in  judicial  decisions,  which,  if  erroneous,  can  be  cor- 
rected by  new  legislation ;  but,  if  our  national  legislature  (Congress  and 
President)  shall  deem  itself  bound  by  legislative  precedents,  no  mode  ex- 
ists for  correcting  errors  :  "  the  salt  will,  indeed,  have  lost  its  savor,  and 
wherewilJi  shall  it  be  salted  T'  and  written  constitutions,  the  American 
great  improvement  in  government,  will  lose  its  quality  of  rendering 
principles  immutable. 

No  eoTutrvetion  mvtt  enlarge  a  granted  power,  or  it  mil  produce  a  eo^ 

pound  enlargement  of  Ike  Conelitulion. 

Ibe  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  will  not  authorize  the  improvement  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
inland  harbors,  unless  we  enlarge  the  granted  power  by  deeming  it  syno- 
nymous with  a  power  to  increase,  create,  and  fadlitate  commerce  among 
the  several  8tat«e.  This  enlarged  meaning  is  accordingly  given  to  tha 
power  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  States,  by  persona  who 
lavor  public  improvements,  and  who  thus  bring  within  the  power  of 
Congress  many  river  and  lake  improvements,  which  otherwise  Congress 
would  have  no  pretence  for  undertaking.  We  see,  therefore,  that  to  en- 
large a  granted  power,  effects  a  direct  enl&ivement  of  the  Constitution,  and 
an  indirect  one,  .founded  on  the  direct  We  need  not,  however,  insist, 
that  the  granted  power,  "  to  regulate  oommerce,"  will  never  require,  in 
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its  ezeoution,  the  coOBtruction  of  xay  public  improTemetit.  It  can,  like 
every  other  granted  power,  be  executed  by  every  means  that  are  "  uece»> 
aary  and  proper ;"  but  we  insist,  that  the  "  power  to  regulate"  must  be 
strictly  craistnied,  so  tli&t  the  public  improyements,  if  any,  which  alone 
can  be  founded  thereon,  must  be  Buch  aa  shall  be  necessary  to  execute 
the  regulations, 

A  ffranttd poteer  vihieh  poututt  a  definite  mtaning,  tkouid  be  eomtrved  to 
mean  what  w  definite,  or  the  Constitution  beeomet  indefiniteb/  extentible. 
The  power  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several  states,"  possess- 
es a  practical  meaning,  without  resolving  the  word  "  regulate"  into  any 
word  of  a  larger  or  different  import.  The  Stat«  of  New-Yorlc  attempted 
to  give  Robert  Fulton  and  others  a  monopoly  in  steam  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  river ;  but  the  monopoly  was  adjudged  to  be  unconstitutional  to 
the  extent,  that  it  excluded  steam  vessels  under  a  coasting  lioense  of  the 
general  government.  The  power  *'  to  regulat«  commerce  among  the  sevO' 
ral  states,"  found  here  a  useful  exercise,  and  we  know  historically,  that 
tiie  power  was  granted  by  the  Constitution  for  just  such  purposes. 
Indeed,  nothing  but  this  regulating  power  of  Congress  prevents  any  state 
from  instituting  a  spedes  of  the  English  navigation  laws,  and  thereby  to 
monopolize  the  carrying  trade  within  its  atat«  limits,  and  to  prohibit,  ex- 
cept in  its  own  vesaela,  the  entry  into  its  porta  of  any  productions  of 
otner  states  ; — just  as  each  state  restricts  to  its  owb  citizens  its  state  o£ 
fices,  excluding  new-oomers  till  after  a  residence  of  some  years.  Besides, 
if  to  regulate  is  deemed  equivalent  to  create,  increase,  and  ^cilitate,  and 
we  apply  the  construction  to  the  whole  constitutional  clause,  namely,  "  to 
the  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  sever^  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  Congress  will  obtain  the  power,  not  merely 
to  improve  inland  rivers,  and  create  lake  harbors,  but  the  power 
to  create  roads  and  canals  everywhere,  and  nearly  every  other  pow- 
er. Startled  at  such  a  result,  some  statesmen  limit  the  claim- 
ed power  to  rivers  and  lakes  that  connect  two  or  more  states, — 
forgetting  that  you  can  scarcely  travel  a  highway  that  will  not 
lead  from  one  state  into  an  adjoining  one,  and  over  which  highway  com- 
merce, between  the  two  states,  is  rolling  its  wagons,  and  would  benefi- 
cially glide  its  cars,  if  a  rail-road  could  be  substituted  by  the  general  go- 
vemmeat  in  place  of  the  existing  earth  road.  But  the  numerous  arbi- 
trary limitations  that  the  advocates  of  such  a  construction  adopt,  to  ren- 
der limitable  the  power  which  tbey  claim,  shows  that  the  assumed  con- 
struction is  untenable. 

Our  eonfideracy  derives  no  powere  from  itt  nattonaHty,  not  granted  speeifi- 

eaUy  to  it  by  the  ConeUtution. 

At  the  Chicago  Harbor  and  River  Convention,  in  ]647,  eighteen  states 
were  represented.  "Die  Committee  on  Resolutions  report^  through  a 
statesman  of  natjonal  renown,  who  embodied  in  his  remarks  the  views  of 
the  committee.  He  said,  "  A  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  disputes 
which  have  arisen,  would  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  a  doubt,  whe- 
ther any  human  government  could  be  so  badly  constituted,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  applying  the  means  at  its  disposal,  to  the  protection  and  maint»- 
nanoe  of  any  essential  interests  of  the  community,  for  wrhose  benefit  the 
government  was  instituted  !"  President  Adams  bad  previously  used  the 
same  ailment  in  tiis  first  message  to  Congress,     He  said,  "  No  govern- 
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ment,  in  whatever  form  constituted,  can  aooomplish  tlie  lawful  ends  of  ita 
inatitutioD,  but  in  proportion  as  it  improves  ^e  condition  of  tliose  over 
whom  it  is  established.  Roads  and  canals,  by  multiplfing  and  facilitating 
communications  and  interoourse  between  distant  regions  and  multitudes 
of  m^i,  are  among  the  mgst  important  means  of  improvement." 

A^uments  like  the  foregoing  are  become  common,  and  that  they  are 
true  no  man  need  doubt;  but  the  governments  of  which  they  speak,  are 
not  our  limited  federal  agent,  but  our  state  governments,  in  whom  and 
their  citizens,  rest  all  the  ungranted  powers  of  nationality,  and  who,  ae- 
OOrdiugly,  have  exertused  audi  powem,  by  constructing  rail-roads,  canals, 
harbors,  electric  telegraphs,  stesm-boat  and  steam-ship  navigation,  &c,  to 
a  d^ree  that  exceeds  the  coetaneous  improvement  of  European  govern- 
menia.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  our  states  and  people  possess  the  power  to 
aooomplish  internal  improvements,  negatives  the  alleged  absurdity,  of  de- 
Dying  that  such  powers  exist  in  the  federal  government,  and  even  proves 
that  the  powers  are  not  possessed  by  the  federal  government ;  otherwise, 
the  federal  and  state  governments  would  constitute  two  families  occupying 
the  same  house,  and  proverbially  no  house  is  big  enough  for  such  a  joint 
occupancy.  The  federal  government  was  not  instituted  to  supersede  the 
alate  governments,  except  where  the  states  would  conflict  injuriously 
with  each  other,  and  in  some  particulars  (external  defence,  &&)  in 
which  the  general  government  could  act  for  the  whole  more  advantage- 
ously than  each  stMo  could  act  for  itself. 

Ccf/^ress  potseuta  a  latitudinout  power  over  thepubUe  lands. 

Nor  is  the  assertion  probably  correct,  that  any  of  our  rivers  are^nim- 
proveable  except  by  the  federal  government.  All  our  rivers  and  lakes 
are  within  the  limits  of  some  one  or  more  of  our  states ;  and  where  a 
river  or  lake  traverses  more  than  one  state,  each  state  knows  the  part 
over  which  it  possesses  jurisdiction ;  and  to  make  therein  all  navigable 
improvements  is  among  Uie  unquestioned  powera  of  every  such  state.  If, 
however,  any  river  or  lake  diall  be  so  peculiar,  that  its  improvement  will 
constitute  a  common  benefit  to  tiie  United  States,  the  general  govern- 
ment possesses  in  the  public  lands  a  constitutional  resource  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  The  resolves  of  the  old  Confederative  Congress,  of  Oct.  10, 
1780,  show  that  the  lands  were  "  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  be- 
nefit of  the  United  States  ;"  accordingly  the  existing  Constitution  gives  to 
Congress  unlimited  power  "  to  dispose  thereof."  The  power  is  not  to 
•ell,  but  to  dispose  of;"  and  the  mode  of  disposition  is  subject  to  only 
the  discretion  of  Congress,  as  is  also  the  purposes  of  common  benefit  for 
which  the  disposition  shall  be  made.  Kiver,  lake  or  harbor  improve- 
ments, roods  or  canals,  may  constitute  the  greatest  common  benefit  which 
the  lands  can  subserve.  To  obtain  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the 
lands  may  constitute  a  common  benefit  that  alone  would  make  a  donation 
of  lands  constitutional  and  desirable.  Such  a  cultivation  will  probably  be 
facilitated  by  giving  the  lands  for  common  benefit  public  improvements, 
and  thus  we  may  derive  from  such  gifts  a  benefit  in  the  public  improve-- 
ments,  and  a  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  the  lands. 

The  lands  also  acquired  by  purchase  from  France,  Spain  and  Mexico, 
Congress  has  power  "  to  dispose  of,"  and  the  power  must,  in  the  absence 
of  directions,  imply  a  discretion  in  Congress  as  to  the  purposes  for 
irhich  they  shall  be  disposed  of.  The  means  that  we  thus  possess  for 
pnblio  improvements,  are  exempt  from  the  excesses  whitdi  have  been 
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apprehended  from  making  eadi  improvements  by  dr&ita  on  tbe  public 
treasury  ;  for  the  quantity  of  land  ia  limited  that  can,  at  any  given  time, 
be  advantageoualy  available  in  making  the  improvementa ;  hence  im- 
provementa  of  diffusive  utility  will  probably  be  gjone  undertaken. 

Public  improvements  can  be  aided  by  a  tonnage  duty.  Nor  need  the 
public  lands  De  allied  as  above  except  as  an  ausiliary  to  other  consti- 
tutional means.  The  veto  message  of  President  Polk,  of  March,  13, 184B, 
suggests  a  tonnage  duty  by  the  states,  (with  the  assent  of  Congress,  con- 
formably to  the  Constitution,)  as  a  resource  by  which  a  state  may  make 
public  improvements  within  its  jurisdiction.  A  vessel  deriving  a  benefit 
from  the  improvements  will  as  cheerfully  pay  therefor  a  reasonable 
tonnage  duty,  as  a  Philadelphia  wagon  pays  cheerfully  a  toll  in  passing 
over  a  good  tumpiks  road  into  New-Jersey.  The  state  exactions  whit^ 
were  objectionable  under  the  old  confederation,  were  paid  without  any 
equivalent  to  the  payer;  but  the  proposed  tonnage  duly  will  be  gradoat- 
ed  by  Congress,  and  bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  benefit  that  will 
result  to  each  vessel  in  safety,  increased  draught,  and  tadlity  of  progress. 
A  state  furnished  with  sudi  means  for  improving  its  navigable  waters 
may  grant  the  tonnage  to  private  corporations;  and  thus  our  rivera, 
lakes  and  harbors  would  beoome  improved  on  the  principle  of  private 
emolument  which  has  covered  our  country  with  canals,  rail-roads,  electria 
telegraphs,  dry  docks,  &c. ;  and  which  is  connecting  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans ;  besides  furnishing  steam  conveyances  for  mails  and  passen- 
gers over  all  the  states,  and  to  foreign  nations.  If  we  had  perversely 
sought  these  services  only  at  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  who 
seea  not  t^t  the  govemmMit  could  not  have  performed  them  to  the  ex- 
tent we  possess  them,  even  if  no  constitulJotud  impediment  had  exiat«d  f 

Finally,  when  our  original  thirteen  states  formed  the  existing  Union, 
its  speedy  dissolution  was  predicted  by  Europeans,  for  they  supposed  it 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  experiment  of  consolidating  several  anta- 
gonistic sovereignties  into  one.  Indeed,  so  little  was  the  element  whic^ 
preserves  our  Union,  (the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,)  understood  by 
many  who  founded  the  Constitution,  that  a  deficiency  of  consolidation  in 
the  general  government,  was  deemed  its  mtun  defect.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  by  a  latitudinous  construction  of  the  Constitution,  became  a  cardi- 
nal objet^  of  one  of  the  great  parties  into  which  our  citizens  soon  divided ; 
and  it  baa  constituted  ever  since  the  chief  element  of  our  party  divisions. 
Europe,  however,  is  beginning  to  see  why  the  predicted  dissolution  of 
our  confederacy  has  not  occurred  ;  and  Germany  and  Itely  are  attempting 
the  melioration  of  their  respective  dominions,  not  by  the  absorption,  as 
formerly,  of  smaller  neighboring  states,  but  by  confederacies  after  the 
manner  somewhat  of  our  Union.  Should  such  oonfederades  be  formed, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  respective  confederates  (especially  the 
more  powerful  ones)  will  be  always  content  with  the  exercise  of  only 
Buoh  powers  as  will  abridge  the  sovereignty  of  each  confederate  as  little 
as  shall  be  indispensable  for  the  good  of  all.  But  we,  tiie  originators  <^ 
the  system,  who  under  it  have  enjoyed,  for  more  than  sixty  years,  unex- 
ampled domestic  peace  and  prosperity,  have  learned,  we  may  fondly 
hope,  that  all  our  patriotic  anticipations  for  the  future  are  dependent,  al- 
most wholly,  on  the  strictest  practicable  construction  of  our  fedend 
powers.  We  will  be  t«nder  of  our  confederates  even  within  the  admitted 
powersof  tbeConstitution;  and,likeSt  Paul,  "  if  meat  make  any  brotber 
to  o&nd,  we  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  stands." 
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THE  NAVY. 

AXinjAl  RKPORT  or  THI  SSCRSTAKT  OV  TBI  ITATT. 

Tom  &nniia]  report  of  the  head  of  the  Navy  Department  is  always  regard- 
ed with  interest  by  a  conoiderable  number  of  persons  ;  and  now,  when  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  naval  service  demands  important  tinges  or 
modiflcatioua  in  several  branches  of  its  constitution  and  organization,  it 
attracta  attention. 

The  document  b^ns,  as  usni^,  with  a  brief  history  of  the  services  of 
^ps  of  war  duriug  the  past  year ;  states  the  number  of  the  several 
classes  of  vesaela  afloat  and  building,  and  enumerates  the  ^ry-docks  and 
navy-yards.  The  Secretary  doubts  the  necessity  of  so  many  navy-yards ; 
but  does  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  discontinue  any  one  of  them, 
Aldiough,  it  is  possible,  good  ships  of  war  might  be  constmcted  at  private 
building  establishmenta,  without  any  yard  or  dock  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  at  less  expense  than  under  the  present  system,  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  plaoe  the  department,  in  time  of  war,  at  the  sole  mercy  of 
private  contractors  for  vessels.  Even  in  peace,  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  contractor  can  oonstnict  a  ship  of  war,  is  all  respects  equal  to 
those  built  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  government.  The 
strength,  durability,  and  ability  to  resist  the  shock  of  battle,  which  char- 
aeterize  public  ^ipe,  have  never  been  equalled  in  those  war  vessels  buUt 
by  contract.  In  war,  private  buUding  yards  would  be  important  sources 
to  aid  in  meeting  a  demand  for  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
public  vessels. 

Exclusive  of  the  various  appliances  and  machinery  for  constructing 
and  repuring  ships,  such  as  ship-houses,  dry-docks,  &c.,  the  naval 
[woperty  on  hand  at  the  several  depots,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  16,500,- 
000. 

It  appears  there  Is  a  disproportion  between  the  number  of  officers  and 
the  employment  for  them  ;  the  grades  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  com- 
mand are  espeinally  lull.  The  Secretary  proposes  a  reduction.  He 
assumes  that  7500  men  and  boys,  distributed  in  six  squadrons,  are  to 
constitute  the  naval  force.  From  his  own  data  the  following  table  has 
been  constructed,  vrhii^  exhibits  at  one  view  the  basis  of  his  calculations, 

Oaptaia* IB a*,...   42 68 60 56 

Cammaudsn 31 30 SI 97 SO 61) 

LisalouDtt 56 196....S1S SB7 300 282 

SoTRMMM St 36....  63 6B 84 

AMHtuitSargeaDi...lO 60 70 80 99 

Tanan 14 42....  56 64 7t 

CbapbiiM;. 12 6....   18 24 24 

Midihipmsn 60 396....  436 464 608 

By  comparing  the  total  number  required  to  perform  the  aervioe 
demanded  of  the  navy  by  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  with  the  number 
DOW  in  the  navy,  it  is  manifest  there  must  be  a  great  many  unemployed. 
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Adopting  the  language  of  the  report,  "inaHrvioe  subject  to  hardahip, 
danger,  and  the  deprivations  of  Uie  comforts  of  domestic  life,  there  should 
be  at  all  times,  such  a  number  of  ofticers  as  to  allow  a  reasonable  respito 
between  active  oruises  at  sea,  and  to  provide  against  losses  from  sudden 
casualty.  But,  as  duty  on  shore  is  itself  a  relief  from  duty  at  sea,  it  is 
believed  that  the  above  list  of  supernumerary  officers,  at  least  in  the  three 
highest  grades,  is  greater  than  is  demanded  "  for  an  effective  naval  estab- 
liahmenL"  He  therefore  recommeoda  the  reduction  stated  in  the  table  ; 
but  he  does  not  indicate  a  rule  by  which  tie  deduced  these  numbers.  By 
adding  one-third  to  the  number  of  each  grade  required  for  duty,  to  afford 
respite  aud  provide  for  casualty,  the  numbers  stated  in  the  column  of 
the  table  headed  "  reduction  proposed,"  are  found.  It  is  desirable  to 
ascertain  a  rale  by  which  to  determine  what  number  of  each  grade  is 
required  to  afford  proper  and  fair  relaxation.  We  have  assumed  one- 
third  more  than  the  number  employed.  But  the  same  degree  of  respite 
from  duty  is  not  required  for  sU  grades  alike.  Am.ong  m.idshipmen,  who 
are  not  absolutely  essential,  perhaps,  and  who  are  to  be  regarded  as  holding 
a  position  similar  to  that  of  cadets  at  the  military  academy,  an  alternation 
of  duty  between  ship  and  shore  would  probably  afford  sufficient  respite. 
But  as  men  advance  in  life,  their  ability  to  labor  continuously  diminishes, 
and  they  require  longer  periods  of  repose.  The  rate  of  wear  and  tear  of 
life  from  exercise  or  toil  ofbody  and  mind  at  different  ages  is  not  knovra; 
but  as  a  general  rule,  citizens  who  have  attained  the  f^  of  forty-five,  are 
no  longer  considered  eligible  for  military  service.  The  effidency  of  a 
seaman  is  supposed  to  be  consumed  by  twenty  years'  service ;  and  on 
this  basis  admission  into  the  naval  asylum  is  regulated.  Hie  ages  of 
captains  in  the  navy  now,  probably  range  from  66  to  70,  Conmiodora 
Jacob  Jones,  who  died  not  long  since,  was  84.  The  ages  of  commandera 
range  from  46  to  60 ;  and  of  lieutenants  &om  28  to  50 ;  of  suigeons  &om 
36  to  70  ;  of  assistant  surgeons  from  21  to  40  ;  of  pursers  from  25  to  70, 
and  the  same  for  chaplains.  The  wear  and  tear  of  those  who  beaf  the 
responsibility  of  command  audits  attendant  anxieties  and  cares,  of  those 
responsible  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  of  those  responsible  for  lai^ 
amounts  of  money  and  property,  are  probably  much  greater  than  in 
those  who  act  in  subordinate  positions. 

"  WMIe  the  propriety  of  this  curtailment  would  appear  to  be  mani- 
fest," soys  the  Secretary,  "  to  give  symmetry  to  the  naval  corps,  and  to  in- 
fuse life  and  animation  into  ^1  its  parte  by  more  active  employment, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  demanded  by  the  public  interests,  justice  to  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  die  service  of  their  country,  and  have 
given  to  it  the  prime  of  their  Okauhood,  requires  that  it  shall  be  effected 
in  the  most  debeate  manner  to  the  feelings  of  those  discharged,  and  that 
suitable  remuneration  shall  be  made  to  axsta  for  the  disappointment  and 
change  in  their  means  of  livelihood." 

For  the  excess  of  officers  in  the  navy,  we  are  indebted  to  statesmen 
and  politicians,  who  have  always  had  appointm^it  to  office  under  their 
oonbvl.  Is  it  just  to  impose  on  the  officers  the  penalty  of  statesmen's 
errors,  and  want  of  foresight ;  and  begin  by  dischai^ng  eight  captains, 
no  one  of  whom  has  served  less  than  37  years,  totally  unfitted,  at  the  age 
of  at  least  55,  to  oommence  any  vocation  under  private  patronage  1 
Does  the  condition  of  the  people's  treasury  demand  sudi  an  act  of  oru- 
elty  at  the  hands  of  die  government  %    Will  die  people  suiotioa  an  act 
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of  oruelty  or  injuetioe,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  sam  of  monej  1  Tlie  pa^ 
of  ught  captains,  waitdng  orders,  is  (20,000  a  year ;  the  mortality  in  the 
grade  is  od  oa  average  nearly  three  per  cent.,  bo  that  in  all  probability 
the  grade  of  captiuns  vould  be  reduced,  were  bo  promotions  made,  to 
mzty,  the  number  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  in  four  years.  Therefore, 
rimply  by  arresting  promotion  until  the  number  of  captains  be  reduced 
to  sixty,  the  reduction  would  be  effected  in  four  years,  at  a  coat  of  not  ez- 
oeeding  t&0,000,  assuming  the  decrement  by  death  to  be  two  every  year. 
Supposing  the  eight  captains  be  discharged  at  once  vithout  a  cent,  will 
&e  nation  be  any  richer,  or  happier,  or  stronger,  for  having  saved  150,000 
in  four  years,  bearins  in  mind  that  it  spends  from  30  to  40  millions  of 
dollars  every  yearl  But  it  may  not  require  even  four  years  to  make  this 
reduction,  for  during  the  year  J650,  no  less  than  four  captains  have  died, 
and  one  resigned.* 

By  oomputing  the  percentum  of  mortality  in  the  several  grades,  which 
may  be  easily  done,  it  may  be  readily  ascertuned  what  number  of  years 
must  elapse  to  reduce  the  officers  to  ike  numbers  required  in  each  ^^e. 
Five  or  six  years  at  most  would  probably  be  sufficient,  if  promotion  be 


After  ascertaining  the  proper  number  in  the  several  grades  for  an  eili- 
dent  navy,  the  Secretary  e  object  may  be  aocomplish^  by  placing  the 
surplus  numbers  on  a  retired  list  at  a  reduced  pay,  equal  at  least  to  one- 
half  titeir  pay  respeolavely  when  at  sea.  And  to  such  retired  list  might 
be  added,  all  those  who  become  decrepit  in  mind  or  body,  or  unfit  for 
service,  and  thus  create  room  for  promotion,  l^e  vicious  and  corrupt 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  courts  martial. 

By  reference  to  the  table  it  may  be  seen,  that  while  reduction  is  de- 
manded in  the  three  highest  grades  of  the  line,- the  medical  staff,  as  well 
as  the  grade  of  pursers,  should  be  increased  in  numbers,  to  place  all  grades 
on  an  equal  footing  of  respite  from  active  duty. 

By  common  custom,  promotions  in  the  navy  have  been  made  without 
rega>rd  to  any  circumstance,  other  than  the  age  of  the  commission,  the 
senior  being  always  preferred.  The  Secretary  recommends,  that  hereafW 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  meritorious  should  be  made  in  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  captain.  In  the  British  navy,  promotJons  are  made  by 
selection  through  all  the  gradea  below  that  of  captain ;  when  an  officer  is 
once  posted,  his  further  advancement  depends  exclusively  on  the  seniority 
of  his  comnussion.  If  due  care  be  exercised  in  promotions  through  the 
several  subordinate  grades,  it  is  presumable  that  the  captains  are  all 
"  picked  men,"  and  there  can  be  little  official  choice  among  them. 

Besides  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  officers,  the  Secretary  recommends 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  grades.  He  suggests  the  creation  of  the 
grades  of  rear-admiral,  and  of  commodore  ;  and  it  is  understood,  a  board 
of  officers  now  in  session,  (December,  1850,)  will  recommend  a  grade  of 
lieutenanta-commanding,  whose  duty  will  be  to  command  brigs  and 
■mailer  vessels.  Supposing  these  recommendations  to  be  adopted,  the 
line  of  the  navy  would  probably  consist  of  the  following  grades,  for  the 
nx  squadrons : 
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15  Commodorea. 
43  Captaine. 
80  Commaaden. 
100  Lieutenauto 
200  Lieuteouita. 
60  Masters. 
The  SeoreUr;  propotea  to  employ  one  rear-adminl,  b 
CUifornia  and  die  Pacific ;  and  the  other  to  act  in  the  navy  department 
BB  adjutant-general,  vhoae  oooupation  would  oonsiit  in  detailing  offioers 
for  duty,  keeping  a  register  of  the  porsonal  aarvioea  of  offioera  and  pri- 
vates, &C.,  &C. 

He  mode  of  employing  these  two  rear-admirals  proposed  is  very  re- 
markable, vhen  contrasted  with  the  ailments  for  creatong  the  gradft 
The  Secretary  says : 

"  This  increase  of  rank  in  the  nsTy,  often  proposed  in  the  esrlier  hist«T  of 
the  cooatry,  Beeras  now  to  be  demanded  by  tho  higheit  conBidersdoDS  of  policy 
and  duty.  Nottoipeak  of  its  effect  in  promoting  discipline  and  effoctireness  bf 
an  increased  and  conceDtrated  responsibiliQr  in  the  btgliest  grades  of  the  service, 
it  wnnid  add  to  the  dignity  of  our  c^eert,  not  nnfrequently  the  represeatatiTei 
of  tbeir  coQDtry  in  direct  interconnui  witli  foreign  gcTeramoaCs,  and  to  iht  ra> 
tptcl  accorded  to  thtm  by  other  nations,  in  their  inttreoicrtt  abroad,  and  furnish 
a  new  snd  powerful  incentive  to  eicelleoce  in  the  minds  of  the  meTitorknu  and 
•spiring  of  sll  the  inferior  ranks   [grades  T] 

■>  It  is  cot  perceived  how  captaias  or  commadares  abroad  will  be  more  re* 
epected  by  foreign  nations,  and  Bcqniro  increased  digaily,  throngh  the  existence 
of  two  rear-admirils  employed  at  home.  By  addiog  superior  grades,  those  of 
commodore  end  captain  are  lowered  in  the  scale,  becaose  lastasd  of  being 
first  in  their  vocation,  they  sink  down  to  Im  second,  third,  or  foorth,  and  conse- 
qoently  thej  are  entitled  hi  less  official  respect." 

Agwn: 

"  We  hsve,  at  this  time,  veterans  in  onr  navy,  with  the  commiasiona  only  of 
captain,  and  the  titles,  by  coarteay,  of  commodore,  becsoss  they  have  commanded 
•qnadroDS,  whoraeet  on  the  ocean  as  rear-admirals  and  rice-admirals,  co-tem- 
poraries in  other  serrices,  with  whom  in  early  life  tbey  associated  as  co-lieateu- 
ants,  and  who  now,  with  snpericr  rank,  have  tdMn  commtnds  nnmerieal^ 
inferior  to  their  own." 

If  this  argument  has  any  force,  it  is  based  on  an  assump^on,  that  our 
naval  service  should  be  modelled  afl«r  foreign  navies.  It  touches  merely  tho 
vanity,  or  that  feeling  of  envious  rivalry  which  some  may  experience,  if 
they  do  not  manifest,  on  meeting  former  aa^uaintances,  advanced  in  posi- 
tion or  fortune  beyond  themselves.  It  is  the  amount  of  power  under 
control,  combined  with  authority  to  exercise  it,  and  not  the  mere  ofGcial 
title,  which  secures  respect  and  consideration.  Plain  Mr.  Jederson,  or 
Mr.  Franklin,  was  not  less  effective  or  respected  abroad,  as  our  diploma- 
tic agents,  for  want  of  the  title  of  Lord,  Aurquis,  or  Duke.  Let  not  a 
name  be  mistaken  for  substance. 

Agiun:— 

"Onr  navy,  in  the  aggregate  of  pereons,  isabonteqnal  to  the  army.  Thecom- 
nundMS  of  some  of  its  squadrons  have  actually  noder  tbeir  commud  more  than 
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•  dinaioD,  the  command  at  m  tnajor-geDeml ;  uid  jet  it*  bigboat  oommjatiotiad 
officer,  H  captain,  rank*  with  a  colonel.  Bj  a  reanlntion  of  the  CoDtiaeotal 
CoDgrcss,  in  1776,  proTiding  a  oavj'  for  the  war  of  the  rsTolntioii,  tho  retatWo 
tank  of  the  land  and  oaTal  •eiricM  wa«  eetablisbed  as  follow*,  viz.,  an  admiral 
Ma  general;  vice-admiral  as  a  lienteDant-|jenoral;  rear-ftdroital  a*  a  major- 
gBBeral ;  cammodare  a*  a  brigidiw-genonl ;  captaia  of  a  ahip  of  finty  goat  wad 
upward*,  as  a  coIoddI,  dec 

Another  view  may  render  the  poaition  plainer : — 

A  frigate  of  forty  guna  is  usutoed  to  be  equal  in  ibroe  to  a  regiment, 
and  the  same  it  the  case  of  on;  single  ship  of  lai^r  size ;  therefore,  the 
command  of  a  single  ship  of  forty  guns  and  upwards  being  equal  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment are  relatively  of  the  same  rank.  Sloops  of  war  being  reckoned 
«qual  in  force  to  a  ixtajor's  command  in  the  army,  the  commander  in  the 
navy  (captain  of  a  vessel  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  gmis)  is  on  a  level  in 
relative  rank  with  a  major  in  the  army.  The  crew  of  a  ship  is  divided 
into  companies,  called  divisions,  each  of  which  is  under  the  immediate 
eranroand  of  a  lieutenant;  ther^ore,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  a  c^ 
tain  of  tJie  army,  are  relatively  of  the  same  rank.  It  must  be  apparent, 
that  the  present  oiganization  of  the  navy  (which  ia  in  iaot  a  floating 
army)  provides  only  grades  enough  for  the  control  of  single  regiments — 
dtips  of  forty  guns  and  upwards — and  parts  of  regiments — sloops  of  war 
and  smaller  vessels.  No  provision  has  been  yet  made  by  law  for  a  grade 
of  officers  to  command  two  raiments  (ships)  ;  but  the  title  of  commodore 
is  given  by  courtesy  to  a  captain  placed  in  command  of  two  ships  or 
more  employed  in  the  same  service  and  place.  Two  or  more  ships  oon- 
■titute  a  squadron.  A  fleet  is  a  large  number  of  vessels,  sufficient  to 
form  two  or  more  squadrons. 

According  to  the  received  systems  of  navd  oiganization,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  diflerent  grades  of  captains  for  single  ships  of  different  classes, 
and  they  ore  commonly  designated  by  the  names,  captain,  commander, 
and  lieutenant-commanding ;   as  well  as  different  grades   to  command 

auodrons  and  fleets,  commonly  termed  commodores,  rear-admiral,  vic&- 
mirais,  and  admirals,  as  above  stated. 

If  it  be  desirable,  and  who  doubts  it,  for  the  United  States  to  send 
tNjaadrons  to  sea,  why  should  the  government  not  provide  a  grade  of  offi- 
cers proper  to  command  them  t  fii  other  words,  if  there  be  a  squadron, 
there  should  be  a  oommodore  to  oommand  it ;  if  there  be  two  squadrons 
combined,  there  should  be  a  rear-admiral  to  command  both  ;  if  there  be 
three  squadrons  combined,  a  vice-admiral  is  needed ;  and  where  four 
•quadrons  or  a  larger  fleet  be  sent  to  sea  together,  an  admiral  is  nBoessary 
to  command  the  whole. 

Does  the  size  of  our  navy  and  the  manner  of  employing  it  in  combi- 
nations of  several  single  ships,  as  squadrons  or  fleets,  require  additional 
grades  to  those  now  included  in  ita  oiganization  1  The  answer  is  clearly 
m  the  affinna^ve.  The  proposition  is  selfcvident ;  it  needs  no  argument 
to  demonstrate  it.  The  Secretary  tells  ua  that  our  navy  is  to  con^t  of 
nx  squadrons,  or  rather  of  small  fleets  of  seven  efiective  ships  each. 
According  to  the  naval  system,  eai^  fleet  should  be  under  a  rear-admiral : 
and  though  the  oommander-in-cbief  of  each  of  these  fleets  may  possess 
no  other  legal  title  than  that  of  a  captain,  he  is  in  &ct  a  rear-admiial. 
HwD  why  should  he  not  be  legally  recognized  by  Uta  proper  title  I 
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The  navy  of  the  United  States,  in  oi^anizatiou,  might  be  oompared  to  aa 
army,  composed  of  several  regiments  of  iniautrj,  artillery  and  cavalry, 
brought  into  the  field  imder  control  of  the  senior  colonel,  called  general 
only  while  in  oommand.  Can  any  one  not  imagine  that  such  an  army 
might  be  inefficient  on  aooount  of  the  abaenoe  of  gradea  of  offioera  auperior 
to  a  colonel  1 

But  a  radical  defect  of  naval  organization  lies  in  the  mode  of  creating 
its  ofiicers.  Hiere  are  many  more  midshipmen  appointed  than  can  be 
promoted  to  maatera  and  lieutenanta,  before  the  young  gentlemen  reach 
a  period  in  life  when  they  should  be  fit  for  the  respanaibilitiea  o( 
oouimaud. 

A  Naval  Academy  has  existence :  upon  it  must  depwd  the  exoellenoe  <^ 
'  naval  officers  in  future.  It  is  proposed  to  send  every  year  from  each  ood- 
gressional  district  one  boy,  and  to  give  the  President  the  privilege  to 
name  17  at  large,  making  an  aggregate  of  260.  A  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion of  these  boys  will  be  made,  and  oil  who  are  not  adapted  for  the  ser- 
vioe  will  be  rejected.  An  examination  will  be  held  every  six  montha, 
and  those  who  are  not  approved  to  be  sent  home  to  seek  some  other  vo- 
cation. At  the  close  of  the  academic  course,  these  cadets  will  compete 
for  the  number  of  appointments  to  be  made ;  those  ^proved  to  be  ap- 
pointed midshipmen,  and  after  a  cruise  at  sea,  they  will  again  compete 
for  the  places  of  madter  and  lieutenant.  Of  the  class  of  260,  there  may 
be  200  who  compete  for  say  30  warnnts  as  midshipmen  ;  then  170  leave 
the  academy  educated  and  at  liberty  to  pursue  other  vocations,  or  to  seek 
the  merchant  service.  Of  the  class  of  30  midshipmen,  25  may  become 
oandidatea  for  ten  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  and  master,  and  15 
will  return  into  private  life.  Or,  if  the  system  be  extended  so  as  to  fill  up 
the  staff-corps,  consisting  of  ordnance  ofhcers,  hydn^raphers,  steam-en- 
gineers, and  professors  ;  and  even  marine  ofiioers  and  pursers  might  be 
selected  from  among  the  gi^uAtes  of  the  naval  academy. 

The  academic  course  of  the  naval  cadet  should  be  four  years,  spending 
each  summer  on  board  a  practice  ship.  Naval  cadets  are  admitted  b» 
tweon  the  ages  of  13  and  15 ;  and  complete  their  course  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  19,  having  had  in  the  aggregate  about  one  year's  experience 
at  sea.  Then  having  served  three  years,  as  midshipmen,  they  would  gra- 
duate aa  masters,  or  lieutenants  of  the  line,  or  as  one  of  the  several  staff 
corps  above  mentioned,  at  the  age  of  from  20  to  22 — with  a  prospect  of 
living  lung  enough  to  become  commanders  and  captains. 

Under  such  a  system,  there  would  be  probably  an  average  of  five  or  six 
hundred  young  men  at  the  academy  under  instruction,  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  for  every  thing,  (300  per  head. 
Hiis  expense  would  secure  to  the  country  under  such  a  system  a  navy 
of  pitted  men ;  and  fbmish  to  the  community  well  trained  officers  for 
merchant  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 

Under  the  present  system,  supposing  midsUpmen  to  be  promoted  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  it  costs  the  government  at  least  |6,000  per  head  in 
pay  alone,  to  create  its  naval  lieutenanta ;  and  then  they  are  at  an  ago 
when  they  should  be  commanders,  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  prospect  of 
keeping  watch  for  twenty  years,  and  finally,  wh«i  all  the  ambition  of 
youth  and  early  manhood  are  exhausted,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  they  beerane 
elegible  to  command  a  sloop  of  war,  though  unfitted  by  long  dependence 
on  superiors,  to  bear  its  responsibilities. 


,.,.d.i.  Google 
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The  first  step  in  establishing  auch  a  system  would  be  to  abolish  tJie 
grade  of  passed  midshipmen,  at  any  cx>sL  It  would  be  eoonomytobuy 
them  out  at  tSOOO  or  even  tlO.OOO  per  head,  with  liberty  to  B«ek  their 
fortunes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  passed  midshipmen  cotiBtitute 
the  material  of  which  masters  and  lieutenants  are  made,  and  ore  of  no 
other  indispensable  use  :  yet,  they  are  on  hand  bo  long,  they  are  too  old 
for  the  object  for  which  they  are  luipt. 

The  naval  academy  should  be  the  depot  from  which  all  officers  should 
be  supplied  ;  and  they  should  not  be  kept  beyond  the  age  when,  if  not  fit 
to  be  masters  or  lieutenants,  they  would  be  still  young  enough  to 
make  their  way  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of  the  government.  The 
system  proposed  is  republican,  democratic,  and  would  enable  the  general 
government  to  contribute  its  mite  towards  the  common  cause  of  educa- 
ting the  people. 

The  abolition  of  the  lash  renders  a  thorough  revision  of  the  naval  code 


necessaiT  without  delay.    The  navy  is  now  governed  by  a  law  which  wae 
framed  fifty  years  ago,  and 
century  behind  the  times. 


framed  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  in  its  spirit  and  letter  is  just  a  half 


The  above  remarks  have  been  thrown  together,  in  hope  they  may  sug- 
gest something  to  tbose  interested,  which  will  result  in  giving  the  nation  a 
modem  navy  in  all  respects  worthy  its  andent  prowess  and  renown. 


'  SECRETS  WORTH  KNOWING,"  FOUND  OUT. 


lYukK 


Andbeiud,  "HirryBJw-r.letoi  irj,  try,ttj 

Our  fingert  for  the  joke 
Into  jolly  uncle  Ssaunjr'i  litde  eye,  eye,  eye, 
IniojtJly  uncle  Buniniy'i  litllB  eye  !" 
IL 

Says  Hiny,  "Hen'i  my  band. 

For  ihere'i  do  one  in  die  bud 
Cu  metmeriie  old  Sanuny  with  ■  ipont,  tpoat, 

Aa  yoa.  my  Godlike  Dan,  laponc. 

Wliile  I  digeal  ihe  pUo  ■,  {'brmt ; 

But,  6f«  now  !ot  oa  ae*  what  we're  aboni,  'boui. 
Bat,  firm  now  let  u<  what  we're  about." 

m. 

"  Ton  know,  my  gloriooa  Dan, 
Yon're  by  for  the  wbett  man 
Greu  New-fii«)aDd    etet  niaed.     "Danny 
(bow'd  low,  low. 
And,  aaid  he, "  Hy  deareat  ail. 

If  John  Bull  ia  not  the  grenteat 

ir  John  BdU  ia 


Bnttla  galaxy  of  aura  abine  teas  briahC,  bright, 
Thu  ihy  gsmoa."  Ditmybow'd,  (biisht. 
Saying—"  8ir,  I'm  vastly  proud,       [aiplit ; 

I  bni  niiTTOr  bim  »bo  sianda  m  my  sight,  aighi. 

1  reflect  the  msD  wbo  stands  in  my  sight. 

TOU   XXVIU. — HO.   n.  J 


And  long  Iho  J  tosdied  on 
With  a  bail  Eit  nnmber  one. 
Until  Dan  was  getting  drowsy  wiA  hia  Tame, 

WhenaudB ,  "  CaU  une  a  liar,' 

If  that  Kadonil  E.  StpiiBr, 
By  hia  bullying  don't  abame  yonr  fame  and 


"  And  ao  he  will — a  pen. 
And  nihaTehimback  again— " 
It  ia  right,  aaid  Hairy  B.,  with  a  eiTic,  ciTie, 
Nod ;  EUd  then  ■'  my  deareat  Dan,      [an: 

ra'i  Tou  cive  OS  (hat  amall  door  of  the  Faeilii^ 

'    ^  rcific'cifie. 

that  small  door  of  the  FacifioT'' 
laicablafordie 


Won'tji 

[What  followed. 


u  Perkins  st. 
B— Iwer  was  chanting  cumj- 
ternia,  subatantiDlly  aa  followi 


Thongh  the  Yaidtea  preea  keeps  bniimg  in  on 
(ear*,  aara,  ears. 
We'll  rut  onl,  my  old  chap, 
The  lathmas  from  your  map, 
And  yonr  Anglo-Saxon    Bull  will   guide  the 
[abean,  shears,  sheara. 
TourAngls-BuoDfrleDdwJllgnideibeahean.'' 
^  [hjljoUiftiiig.       , 


Eigar  JUat  Pot.  [Febiiiai7, 


XSOAK  ALLAN  POE. 

(Concluded.) 
In  those  trana(totioiui,oa  Poe'a  part,  we  find  little  common  sense  aodleH 
MHiTtesy.  That  ho  was  capable  of  love,  we  have  proofs ;  but  that  he  used 
Us  first  benefaotors  as  circumstances  prompted,  we  have  also  proc^ 
We  attribute  this  to  the  unbounded  affectioa  and  promises  lavished  upon 
him  bj  them  from  boyhood,  until  he  had  actually  grown  into  the  idea 
that  tu  was  entitled  to  the  patrimony,  and  that  they  liked  him  so  much 
tbat  he  could  ooniMliate  them  at  any  time.  We  do  not  say  those  things 
to  lessen  him,  for  we  are  predisposed  in  his  favor,  hy  his  genius  and  rare 
mental  power;  but  conscientiously  reviewing  his  life,  those  things  promi- 
nently stand  out,  as  leading  to  all  his  afbcr-life  misfortune ;  and  we  aay 
again,  they  were  the  effects  of  having  a  great  benefactor,  whose  extreme 
kindness  in  youth  had  waylaid  the  otherwise  steady  and  well-intended 
energy  of  the  construction  of  die  future  man.  Iliere  were  other  failings  in 
hie  character  which,  unfortunately,  "  grew  with  liis  growth,"  and  it  is  witli 
extreme  sorrow  that  we  have  read  anecdotes  of  him  which  the  i^rcum- 
Btances  prove  to  be  true ;  and  heard  anecdotes  of  him,  from  respectable 
aources,  which  betray  a  cunning,  that  even  misfortune  cannot  excuse.  We 
may  try  (as  we  have  done  repeatedly)  to  excuse  them  to  ourself,  through 
a  willingness  to  do  so,  and  a  wish  to  blot  tltem  from  our  memory  -,  or  to 
our  friends,  when  they  introduce  the  subject  of  his  private  life ;  through 
our  appredation  of  his  genius ;  but  we  find  the  very  fact  of  their  gaining 
on  us  but  slowly,  has  made  their  tenure  on  our  mind  of  a  more  redoubt- 
able nature  than  we  anticipated. 

We  approach,  however,  (and  we  are  glad  of  it,)  the  period  when  we 
mnat  look  at  him  o^erwise  than  into  hia  private  matters  and  character; 
when  we  must,  as  it  were,  close  the  book  of  his  life,  and  open  that  of 
hie  labors.  And  we  would  wish  to  shut  him  up  in  the  tomb,  as  he  is, 
and  think  alone  of  hia  books.  This  in  many  oases  is  extremely  difticult, 
and  sometimes  impossible  ;  for,  na  Dr.  Griawold  tells  us,  "  nearly  all  that 
he  wrote  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  including  much  of  his  beat 
poetry,  was  in  some  sense  biographical."  Yet  can  we  not  still  think  of 
nim  as  the  hero  of  a  poem  or  talo,  and  be  blind  to  him  as  a  man?  We 
will  try  and  promise  our  readers  our  candid  impressions.  We  hencefordi 
view  him  83  a  UTERARY  MAN. 

We  capitalize  those  words — LiraiiART  Man — in  the  same  spirit  as  we 
would,  OD  a  friend's  tomb,  inscribe  his  name  in  larger  letters  than  his  age, 
birth,  or  death ;  and  because  Fate  has  mode  those  words  of  world-wide 
import.  Over  how  many  graves  might  they  not  be  sculptured  with  the 
some  meaning  ;  and  to  how  many  various  men  do  they  not  give  the  sor- 
rowfiil  indioea  of  unhappy  lives  and  &tea  !  Combined,  those  words  have 
nore  sorrowful  character,  yet  more  nobility  withal,  than  the  Maityrolt^ 
can  f\imish  to  support  iba  claims  to  the  title  of  the  one,  or  the  Peerage 
Books  of  France  or  England,  with  all  their  haughty  emblazonings  and 
firowded  shields,  can  herald  for  that  of  the  other.  The  mere  whispering 
to  ourselves  of  those  words  mi^es  us  the  centre  of  a  blessed  crowd,  who 
riM  to  the  conjuration,  as  the  att«nduit  genii  waited  on  the  lamp  of  Alad- 
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din.  C^wdlne  memories  and  crowding  spirits  are  here — here — from  Ho> 
mer  to  Taaso,  from  Hilton  to  Mangan  and  Poe.  Onr  heart  chokes  u  they 
■how  ua  and  open  to  ua  a  pathway  to  antiquity — that  brilliant  pathway, 
palpitating  with  a  surge  of  moans  and  tortures.  They  must  think  we 
are  some  hellish  epicurean,  tiiat  we  could  enjoy  a  journey  over  this  strata 
of  skulls  and  immortdity.  No,  we  must  turn  hence  to  the  last  and  ' 
nearest  plank  on  that  "bridge  of  sighs,"  and  oontemplate  the  grotesque 
adamant  of  which  it  is  shaped,  u,  at  the  Gonvulsion  of  matter,  when 
tluB  little  earth — tJiis  little  treE-wcuk  of  immortal  bones,  is  shaken,  the 
keraldmg  angel  would  divide  mind  from  body,  it  needs  bat  think  those 
talismanic  words,  to  raise  the  genius  of  a  worid  in  a  thought. 

Poe  had,  in  a  fit  of  disappointment,  and  under  the  despair  caused 
by  his  West  Point  disgrace,  the  death  of  Mr.  Alltm,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  attract  some  attention  by  contributions  to  the  public  journals, 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  How  long  he  remained  in  the  service,  Dr, 
Griswold  was  unable  to  ascertain,  and  the  &ct  is  not  mentioned  by  other 
bii^raphers.  SutBce  it  to  know,  "  he  was  recognized  by  officers  who  had 
known  him  at  West  Point ;"  and  efforts  were  being  made  to  obtain  for 
him  a  commisnon,  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  deserted. 

He  seems  now  to  have  made  up  bis  mind  for  a  Literary  Life,  and  an 
oocurrenoe  of  rather  a  hopeful  nature  determined  him  in  that  oonrse. 
Ihe  "  Baltimore  Visitor"  having  offered  a  prize  for  a  Poem  and  Tale,  to 
be  woa  by  oompetition,  Poe  was  fortunate  enough  to  gtun  both,  and  also 
a  deolaratdon  from  the  Judges,  that,  of  six  tales  wluch  he  sent  in,  the 
worst  was  better  than  tiie  best  of  all  the  other  competitors.  Prize  e»- 
says  have  been  generally  awarded  the  dLstinotion  of  idways  being  much 
inferior  to  works  composed  under  different  circumstances,  and,  we  believe, 
with  much  truth.  However  it  may  be,  Poe's  proves  an  exception  to  that 
conjecture,  which  is  fast  gaining  the  importance  of  a  literary  dogma. 
Hw  Tale,  which  received  t£e  prize,  was  that  intense  and  exciting  perform- 
ance, "  MS.  Found  in  a  Bottle."  The  Poem,  which  was  in  blank  verse, 
betrays  much  of  that  power  of  contrast  and  description,  which  his  pen 
moulded  into  such  extraordinary  and  exoiting  forma  afterwards.  Here  is 
an  extract  to  our  purpose.  It  is  from  the  "  Coliseum,"  the  priie  poem 
alluded  to. 

"  Here,  where  a  hara  fell,  a  column  falls .' 
Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 
A  Riidaietat  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat .' 
Here,  wnere  tba  ditnei  of  Roma  their  gilded  Inh- 
Waved  to  tba  wind,  now  wava  the  reed  and  thistle ! 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled. 
Glides  ipectrc'like  nnto  his  marble  home. 
Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon, 
The  swift  and  sileot  lizard  of  the  slones  I" 


^Hiis  aflair  proonred  him  some  true  friends  in  Baltimore,  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Kennedy,  author  of  "  Horse  Shoe  Robinson,"  who  lost  no  op> 
portunity  to  serve  the  young  author.  It  takes  genius  to  appreciate  gaik- 
ins,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  saw  through  the  texture  of  Poe's  mind.  Shortly 
after,  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  White,  Proprietor  of  the  Southern  lat»- 
lary  Mesaenger,  then  but  a  few  months  started. 


..Coocjic 


IM  Edgar  Man,  Foe.  [February, 

"  Bai-timdmi,  A|Hil  13,  1835. 
"Dear  Sir — Pos  did  right  in  nfernng  to  me.     He  ii  rerr  cleTur  with  hi> 

Can — claMical  aad  acholHr-iike.  He  wbdIb  experience  HQa  direction,  bat  I 
mTB  DO  doubt  he  can  be  made  veiy  useful  to  yon.  And,  poor  fellow !  he  i* 
KT^  poor.  I  told  him  to  write  Romechiog  for  evtrj  Dnmber  of  jonr  magdziDe, 
aoo  that  yon  might  find  it  to  jonr  BdvanlBge  to  give  him  some  permanent  em- 
ploy.    He  hu  a  volame  of  very  bizarre  tales,  in  the  bands  of ,  id  Phila- 

dolphia,  who  for  a  year  past  has  beeQ  promtaiDg  to  paUiah  them.  This  yoiiag 
felkiw  is  highly  imaxtoatiTe,  and  a  little  giTOD  to  the  lerrific  He  i>  at  work 
npoD  a  tragedy,  but  I  hare  tnmed  him  to  dradgiag  apoa  wbaterer  may  make 
mooey,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  he  will  find  your  account  in  each 
Other." 

Mr.  White  ei^aged  him  u  editor,  and  continuing  in  that  position  on 
the  "Messenger,  with  some  slight  interruptions,  nearly  two  years — be 
rwsed  the  oirculation  from  ibur  hundred  to  the  healthy  enjoyment  of  "  rath- 
er more  than  five  thousand."  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  tba  ability,  and, 
in  most  instances,  candor  of  his  literary  criticisms.  He  determined  the 
profe»aion  should  not  degenerate  in  his  hands,  and  mapped  out  in  hia 
own  mind  a  course  of  earnestness  and  a  critical  standard,  which  he  fol- 
lowed with  decision  uid  defended  with  ability.  That  his  estimate  of 
genius  and  talent,  and  the  schools  of  literature,  was  generally  correct,  we 
are  oonvinced.  Of  course  we  do  not  take  into  account  those  essays  and 
sketches,  in  which  embittered  feelings  or  whimsical  enmity  seduced  him 
to  deal  in  personalities.  But  denuding  his  writings  of  those  ill  feelings — 
which  we  too  often  find  genius  ready  to  indulge  in — and  looking  through 
their  deformities,  we  find  their  critical  opinions,  with  some  exceptions, 
correct.  Taking  them  as  they  are,  like  most  deformed  creatures,  they 
are  malicious,  sneering,  too  apt  to  look  down  on  people,  when  it  requir^ 
no  effort  to  look  them  strught  in  the  (ace.  Perhaps,  in  the  power  of  an- 
alysis, he  has  no  equal  at  the  present  day  ;  and,  in  our  mind,  he  is  seen 
more  to  advantage  when  using  this  particular  faculty  than  in  anyother. 
That  he  makes  the  fabrics  he  afterwards  takes  asunder,  is  true.  That  he 
weaves  a  beautiful  web,  with  all  the  assiduity  and  industry  of  a  spider, 
and  then  unravels,  even  the  most  seemingly  everlasting  knot,  in  our  opin- 
ion, entitles  his  genius  to  even  more  admiration  than  his  critics  will  allow 
him.  They  consider  the  fact  of  his  making  all  his  plots  to  bo  solved  ;  <or 
ravelling,  for  the  sake  of  unravelling  them,  a  sin  which  deducts  from  his 
meed  of  reputation.  We  think  otherwise.  If  a  man  maketh  a  labyrinth, 
wfaidi  not  only  defies  the  ingenuity  of  all  others,  but  actually  bewilders 
the  maker,  so  that  having  penetrated  into  its  depths  he  stands  in  de- 
spair of  egress,  decidedly  we  may  consider  the  labyrinth  a  triumph  of 
skill  in  its  way,  yet  our  opinion  of  the  man  shall  not  be  so  decided.  But 
if  a  man  maketn  a  labyrinth  equally  bewildering  to  mankind,  and  after 
seducing  persons  in,  and  appalling  them  at  their  situation,  but  in  the  end 
can  unravel  that  which  he  has  ravelled,  we  consider  him  of  superior  in- 
genuity :  one  whose  brain  was  more  comprehensive;  who  did  not  rely 
on  the  aituations  or  occurrences  of  such  and  such  a  turn,  but  whose  mind 
comprehended  the  entire  thing,  as  though  it  looked  down  on  it  from 
above,  and  saw  it  in  a  glance.  The  one  is  the  martyr,  the  other  the 
master  of  hia  own  creation.  The  one  loses,  and  never  finds  himself 
He  other  loses  himself  to  create  an  exatement,  and  finds  himself  to 
double  the  efifeot.  Th^  fitct  of  an  author  knowing  what  he  writes,  ud 
letting  others  know  likewlae,  we  do  not  ttunk  a  fiialt,  but  quite  tlie  ooo- 
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tmtj.  Oar  opinion  bmids  to  be  bailed  up  \>y  some  anthora'  experiences. 
For  instance,  when  Dickens  was  writing  bis  "  Dombey  and  son,"  and 
had  created  such  a  senaation  by  tbe  masterly  delineation  of  yoang  PanL 
he  qaite  unexpectedly  announced  the  demise  of  that  "  wondrous  boy. 
It  was  asserted  tiiat  even  Diokena  could  not  keep  him  alive.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  his  original  idea  wan  to  have  done  so,  or  why  call  the' 
book  as  he  had  1  The  &ct  seems  to  be,  he  began  without  a  plan,  as  he 
generally  does,  and  lavishing  too  much  genius  on  the  child,  withoat 
knowing  what  he  was  going  to  make  him,  found  he  had  made  hiin  too 
good  for  anything ;  eonsequently,  had  to  smother  him  quietly,  lest  he 
should  prove  the  bane  of  the  author's  life.  Thus  we  see  how  an  author 
may  get  into  a  labyrinth,  and  not  get  dean  out.  Yet,  as  it  is,  the  grisly 
skeleton  of  that  sweet  diild  enjoys  an.  immortality  which  its  maturer 
j^ars,  had  it  been  permitted  to  have  lived,  perhaps  might  have  dissipated. 
Ilie  greater  pains  an  author  takes  in  showing  his  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
— provided  he  does  not  become  tiresome,  which  Poe  never  does — we 
oonsider  the  more  praiseworthy,  and  entitles  him  to  our  good-will.  One 
of  the  most  noted  painters  of  the  "  Old  Masters,"  Raf&ele  or  Leonardo 
da  Vind,  we  believe,  (our  memory  serves  us  not  with  the  name  of  the 
punter,  but  the  drcumstmioe  we  have  perfect,)  used  to  paint  his 
figures  thus — first  he  would  draw  and  paint  the  skeleton  in  the 
position  the  destined  figure  should  occupy.  Layer  over  layer  he  would 
then  paint  the  muscles,  beginning  with  those  nearest  to  the  bone, 
and  thus  gradually  introdudng  the  nerves  and  arteries,  perfecting  the  ori- 
gin and  insertion  of  eadi  mu^e  in  its  peculiar  action,  heighten  the  figure 
all  but  to  nature,  and  then  paint  the  skin  over  all  his  labor.  Should  we 
find  fault  with  tiie  artist  for  all  this  routine  of  study  ^  Certainly  not 
It  is  only  a  genius  who  would  dare  such  a  self-test,  and  only  a  genius 
could  pass  through  it  with  triumph.  The  time  spent — not  lost — in  this 
exercise  of  pictorial  anatomy,  more  than  repaid  his  enthusiasm  as  a  stu- 
dent by  his  perfection  as  an  artist.  And  the  praises  of  the  comparative 
few,  who  saw  the  picture  in  its  various  stages  of  anatomical  growth,  to 
the  many  who  saw  the  finished  pointing,  decorating  and  enrichmg  the  gal- 
lery, palace  or  cathedral,  was  of  more  real  gratification  to  the  artist,  be- 
oause  appreciated  by  At*  visiters ;  and  because  genius  is  always  self- 
reliant  in  mesmerizing — so  to  speak — the  many,  while  it  is  only  doubtfiil 
of  the  appreciation  of  congenial  intellectuality.  The  artist  was  an  adept 
in  the  anatomical  science,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  his  ingenuity  in  ita 
display.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sailor  can  rig  a  "  seventy-four,"  he 
diould  know  the  use,  and  how  to  use,  every  rope.  The  teronsut,  who 
oould  but  raise  his  balloon,  and  who  could  not  lower  it,  would  excite  nei* 
ther  prwse  for  his  daring,  nor  pity  for  his  fate,  but  sneers  for  his  impu- 
dence. And  the  mesmerist,  who  would  put  you  to  sleep,  and  could  not 
awake  you,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  tried  for  something  more  than 
manslaughter.  Ingenuity,  so  long  as  it  is  vigorous,  cannot  be  overtaxed ; 
for  by  its  own  very  power  it  will  defy  detection  by  the  reader.  It  will 
become  so  very  ingenious  as  to  lose  all  appearance  of  it,  as  Tennyson's 
poetry,  being  the  work  of  a  supreme  artist,  has  the  appearance  of  exqui- 
site simplidty.  It  is  artistically  made  to  appear  simple,  as  Poe's  fictions 
are  ingeniously  wrought  to  look  like  facts.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  one 
of  Poe's  great  recommendations — a  rare  gift,  and  so  seldom  to  be  met 
with  fully  sustained  by  the  power,  with  which  he  supported  all  his  plota,' 
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dut  it  strikes  eren  the  most  oosual  etudent  of  his  vorlu.  W«  htve  lent 
Us  books  to  friends,  who,  having  read  one  of  his  tales,  returned  the  book, 
saying  it  vss  a  horrible  detail  of  ciroumatauces,  and  that  they  wanted  a 
story — a  fiction,  not  a  finely-written  aoooimt  of  a  blood-fteezing  oocur* 
rence.  On  being  informed  that  it  was  a  fiction  tiiey  had  been  reading, 
Uiey  oould  with  dilficulty  be  persuaded  of  the  fact,  ai^  on  re-borrowing  the 
book,  bad  ^temately  toput  it  down  in  wonder,  and  read  in  delight,  as 
we  ourself  liad  done,  Inis  is  the  very  thing  which  ai^es  his  great 
power,  and  strengthens  our  opinion ;  and  you  feel  Uiat  if  he  told  you, 
tiut  you  yourself  had  paraded  Broadway,  walking  on  your  hands,  your 
legs  in  the  air,  and  an  umbrella,  held  at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  under 
your  right  knee-pan,  bo  circumstantially  would  he  tell  you  how  you  mui- 
^ed  it,  and  dettul  the  incidents  that  might  take  place  had  you  done  so, 
that  you  should  feel  iu  most  distressing  doubt,  if  such  was  really  the 
ikot,  and  of  your  own  sanity.     But  let  us  return  to  his  career. 

He  married  in  Richmond  with  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  a  beautiful 

S'ri,  poor  and  gentle.  From  Riclimond  he  vent  to  Baltimore,  thenoe  to 
hiladelphia,  and  subsequently  to  New- York.  In  those  dties  he  lived  by 
his  writings,  and  was  connected  with  several  of  the  leading  ma^nzines  of 
the  day.  He  was  en^kged  with  Dr.  Hawks  in  writing  for  the  "  New- York 
Review,"  in  1838.  H^  been  chief  editor  of  tlie  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sdne,"  owned  by  Burton,  the  comedian,  himself  a  writer  of  remarkable 
ability  and  comic  power,  in  1839  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  wrote  for  the 
"  Literary  Examiner,"  of  Pittsbui^h — and  in  tlie  autumn  of  that  year 
published  all  the  stories  he  had  then  written,  in  two  volumes,  under  the 
title  of  "  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque."  He  continued  his 
connection  with  "Burton's"  until  June,  1840,  and  on  the  meiging  of  that 

rtieman's  magazine  with  the  "  Casket,"  Poe  was  engaged  by  Mr.  G. 
Grtduun  as  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  which  has  been  so  favorably 
known  since  as  "  Graham's."  With  uds  he  remained  a  year  and  a  hal^  and 
in  it  wrote  several  of  his  finest  tales  and  criticisms.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  uncertainty  of  character,  formed  by  habits  of  dissipation,  was  die 
only  spring  of  disagreement  wldch  rendered  it  necessary  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  magazines  he  had  been  connected  with,  to  seek  for  some  other 
person,  of  more  steady  action,  to  guide  their  publications.  After  his  dis- 
sociation from  "  Graham's,"  he  stayed  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  to  es- 
tablish a  magazine  of  his  own,  to  be  called  the  "  Stylus,"  and  might  liave 
suooeoded,  but  for  the  "unfortunate  notoriety  of  his  habits."  hi  1648, 
he  removed  to  New- York,  and  was  received  into  "drcles  capable  of  both 
the  appreciation  and  the  production  of  literature."  Soon  after  he  had 
made  New- York  the  field  of  his  toil,  he  published  that  extraordinary 
poem,  die  "  Raven,"  which  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  Hiis  he  fol- 
lowed up  and  sustained  by  his  "  Mesmeric  Reveiations,"  and  "  the  Facta 
in  the  case  of  M.  Valdemar ;"  two  of  the  most  exciting  and  truth-looking 
narratives  ever  penned, — and  atlerward  was  critic  of  the  "  Mirror,"  editor 
of  tiie  Broadway  Journal,  a  contributor  to  "  Godey's  Magaiane,"  this  Re- 
view, and  other  periodieals. 

The  situation  of  writer  for  the  Reviews  and  Magazines  is,  at  moat 
timea,  of  a  very  precarious  nature,  and  in  his  cose  was  more  thw  usuaUy 
■o  from  the  causes  we  have  previously  alluded  to.  Still,  an  author  of 
his  vast  resources  and.power^iould  have  made  both  an  easy  living  and  ft 
vide  reputation,  even  through  die  magazines ;  but  having,  with  hu  otbw 
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infinnitdM,  nised,  throueb  &e  best  motdvu  towards  his  profemion,  so 
many  personal  enemies,  oe  found  hia  efibrta  unsuoceaefiil  in  striving  to 
obtain  the  former,  and  would  not  bave  attained  the  latter,  if  the  Bame 
tide  could  have  swept  both  away.  In  this  precarious  life  was  he  Iwund, 
going  through  many  misfortunes,  and  heightening  them  by  his  whims 
and  caprices,  until  friendly  death  quiet«d  hia  unquiet  brain  too  prema- 
turely for  his  country's  literature,  but  nearly  a  life-time  behind  his  hap- 
piness. He  died  on  Sunday  evening,  October  7th,  1849,  aged  thirty- 
ti^t,  in  a  hospital  in  Baltimore. 

As  a  poet,  Edgar  Allui  Poe  is  entitled  to  a  proud  position  among 
the  poets  of  bis  country.  Looking  at  his  poetical  productions  with  a 
view  to  their  construction,  power  of  exciting,  or  popularity,  we  find  he  is 
no  way  behind  any  other  native  poet.  If  the  latter  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  bis  genius  as  a  poet,  then  would  he  rank  in  the  first  place,  for,  undoubt- 
edly, the  most  popular  native  poem  is  the  "  Raven,"  excepting,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Longfellow  s  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  and  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing is  more  widely  appreciated  "  beyond  the  wave"  than  in  its  native 
country.  Mr,  Poe's  construction  is  iways  admirable,  and  his  power  of 
exciting  intensely  peculiar.  Yet,  Poe  is  fer  from  being  a  great  poet. 
There  is  a  aometbing  more  than  admirable  construction,  and  a  power 
of  excitement  wanting,  to  constitute  the  poet.  Soul — not  the  soul  so 
frequently  spoken  of  by  canting  theologians,  which  generally  amounts 
to  the  renting  of  a  fashionable  pew  in  Trinity  Church  or  St.  Patrick's — but 
tovl — heart — that  beaiitiful  and  transportable,  but  indescribable  some- 
thing, which  illumines  our  feelings  and  sensations,  as  the  smile  of  Omni- 
potence lights  up,  and  makes  buoyant  a  verdant  valley, — that  feeling 
which  swells  us  into  heroship,  as  we  ponder  over  the  Cru<«de  wars, — that 
makes  us  a  soldier  of  the  cross  at  Aacalon,  or  a  preserver  of  the  Holy 
Tomb  at  Jerusalem,  lliat  blessed  feeling  which  makes  us  be  a  world- 
man — to  see  nature  by  inspiration,  if  we  never  left  our  birth-room.  That 
is  to  be  a  poet — to  have  a  mind  and  heart  as  lai^e  as  a  universe  in  an  ex- 
panding ray  of  beatitude  emanating  from  a  point  so  small  that,  amid  the 
brilliant  h^o,  the  origin  is  forgotten,  and  the  soul  is  only  seen.  This  is 
not  always  the  case  in  Poe's  poetry.  He  is  constantly  before  us.  We 
•ee  the  point  from  which  the  liglit  is  coming.  We  are  diverted 
from  what  ought  to  be  the  only  attraction.  No  matter  how  fine 
Poe'a  verse,  there  is  too  frequently  a  mechanism  about  it,  which  we 
would  rather  forget,  but  cannot.  He  seems  to  take  pride  in  this  feature 
of  his  poetical  compositions,  as  is  very  evident  from  his  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  composed  the  "  Raven."  This  does  not  detract  from  ita 
merit,  but  does  from  its  effect.  Yet  it  is  all  that  he  intended  it  for.  Id 
that  exquisite  poem,  'there  is  a  consciousness  of  effect,  sometimes  too  evi- 
dent for  its  author's  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  some  paa- 
sagea  of  fine  natural  passion  and  expression :  for  instance, — 

■  *■  Prophet."  laid  I,  "  thing  of  evil— prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  sbove  ua,  by  chat  Ood  we  both  adore. 
Tell  this  BOol  with  Borrow  laden,  if,  within  the  distaot  Aidenn, 
It  ah«ll  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  HDgeJB  name  Loiwra, 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  nngela  nam*  Lenoie." 
Quoth  the  Raven,  ■■  Never  more." 

■'  Be  diat  word  our  lign  of  parting,  bird  or  liead,  I  ibrieked,  npttartiiif'^ 
Qet  thee  back  intn  the  tempest,  and  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore  j 
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,    Leave  do  black  plame  bb  b  token  of  that  lie  thy  loni  faadi  ipokon  I 
Leave  mj  laDelineBs  uubrokea  !— quit  the  baet  abore  my  door  ! 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  mj  heart,  aod  lake  thy  fbrm  from  off  my  door !" 
Qaoth  the  RaTen,  "  14e<rer  more." 

-  In  those  elegant  stanzas,  the  question  in  the  first  quoted  is  uot  mora 
beautifully  put  than  the  lover's  passion  is  portrayed  in  the  second,  on  the 
answer  of  "  Never  more."  The  contrast,  a  peculiar  power  of  Poe's,  at- 
tracts much  attention  :  the  one-worded  bird,  with  its  wiseacre  look  and 
dark  guise  stoically  quaint,  driving  to  madness  the  ardent,  yet  bewailing 
lover.  The  naturalneas  with  which  human  passion  finds  vent,  in  our  opi- 
nion, conveys  the  finest  passage  of  the  poem — "  Be  that  word  our  sign  of 
parting,"  &c.  ;  also,  the  cooling  down,  when  there  is  more  thought,  and 
less  violent  passion,  "  Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 
form  'irom  off  my  door."  The  management  of  the  situation  and  objects 
of  this  poem  is  quite  in  Foe's  vein,  and  Is  consequently  perfect  The  me- 
(dianism  which  makes  us  be  conscious  of  the  author's  presence  in  his 
poetry,  is  nol^  at  all  evident  in  his  prose.  The  reason  is  obvious.  'Die 
very  putting  the  thought  into  rhythm  and  rhyme,  makes  a  conscious- 
ness of  effect,  while  in  ^e  prose  talc  of  the  "  Gold  Bug,"  or  the  "  Adven- 
tures of  Hans  P&all,"  you  read  the  uninterrupted  narrative  as  you  would  % 
piece  of  bona  jide  news  in  a  dtuly  paper.  The  very  bownd  with  whidi 
diis  fine  poem^  "  The  Raven,"  springs  along,  leads  to  this  consciousness, 
which  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  prose  relation  of  his  most  extraordinary 
concoctions!  You  know  the  poetry  is  the  relation  of  something  in  the 
mind, — yon  are  persuaded  the  prose  is  the  relation  of  a  fact.  As  we 
have  said,  this  takes  not  from  the  merit  of  the  poetry,  but  adds  to  that  of 
the  prose ;  and,  on  that  account,  we  consider  him  much  superior  as  a  prose 
writer,  than  as  a  poet ;  at  the  same  time,  that  we  accord  him  a  distin- 
guished rank  as  a  cultivator  of  the  divine  art. 

As  an  artist  of  refined  tast«  and  exceeding  skill  in  melody,  his  best 
poems  bear  striking  testimony.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he  has  no  supe- 
rior. He  wields  his  power  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  some  instances 
with  remarkable  potency ;  for  instance,  in  tliat  very  exciting  and  fine 
ohant,  "The  Bells."  It  is  really  a  most  fastunating  production,  and  we 
never  read  it  but  we  have  to  rest  ailer  each  verse,  to  let  the  reverbera- 
tions of  the  "Bells"  in  thought  die, away 

"  On  the  booom  of  the  palpicatiDg  air," 

that  we  may  commence  the  suoceeding  in  silence.  There  is  a  strange 
ttemg,  if  we  may  use  the  word,  in  the  concluding  tinea.  As  they  front 
you  on  the  page,  they  look  redundant  and  uncalled  for — but  read — read 
aloud  ;  and  the  voice  will  naturally,  and  l>y  identification  with  the  poet, 
ank,  and  swell,  and  modulate  its  tones  into  mimic  peals  of  joy  or  alarm 
bells.  No  writer  knew  better  how  far  he  could  lead  a  reader,  and  how  to 
hold  his  attention,  than  Poe  ;  the  poem  in  question  is  a  striking  evidence 
of  this  power.  It  is  one  of  his  poems  in  which  yqu  are  not  consraous  of 
the  author's  presence,  the  loeJody  is  so  perfect,  and  the  method  so  apt  to 
the  subject  The  poem  "  to  Helen"  is  really  beautiful,  full  of  the  true 
poet's  aspiration,  clad  in  exquisite  langu^e  and  rhythm.  "  Annabel 
Lee"  is  scarcely  less  beautiful,  but  decidedly   less  artistic     "  Lenore," 
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"  Eulfdie,"  and  "  Ulalume,"  each  have  peculiar  and  catdiing  tnuta ;  the 
last  eapeciidir,  which  is  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  author's  poetical  oom- 
pontiona.  lae  melancholy  and  metaphysical  are  Poe'a  best  opportuni- 
ties, and  he  never  loses  eiUier  to  indulge  his  &vorite  and  most  congenial 
feculties.  "  Ulalume"  is  of  that  combined  dass ;  and  after  you  have  road 
it,  and  set  the  book  down,  your  brain  is  beating  -with  the  internal  revolu- 
tions of  some  of  the  lines  wMch  contain  the  chief  burden  of  the  poem. 
Unvittingly  yon  are  repeating 

■*  The  skies  thej  were  uben  and  sober; 

The  leases  they  were  crisped  sod  sere — 

The  learea  tbey  were  withering  uid  sere ; 
It  was  night  in  tha  loDCBOine  October, 

Of  my  most  immemurial  year ; 
It  WIS  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 

Iq  the  misty  mid  itpan  of  Weir — 
It  WIS  dawn  by  the  dark  tarn  of  Anber, 

Id  the  ghonl-haunted  woodliDd  (rf  Weir." 

In  tiie  seventh  stanza  of  this  poem,  how  Poe  could  allow  such  a 
rhyme  as  "  VUta,"  and  "  Missed  Her"  and  "  Fisto,"  and  "  iiiiUr"  to  take 
place,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  In  the  case  of  any  other  poet  using 
such  cockney  rhymes,  we  might  pass  it  unnoticed ;  but  in  his,  who  spoke 
and  wrote  so  much  about  these  things,  it  strikes  our  ear  rather  awkwudly. 
Another  instance  of  this  is  in  his  (sbnttn^dicular)  sonnet  on  Frances 
Osgood,  entitled,  "A  Valentine,"  where  the  rhyming  of  "  Lceda"  and 
"reader"  occurs;  also  "ear/y"  and  ^^ dearly"  in  the  sonnet  "To  My 
Mother  *,"  and  "vaf^s"  and  "jMi^«,"  in  the  "Haunted  Palace."  The 
following  passage  appears  in  "  Al  Aaraaf '." 

"  Seme  hiTs  left  the  cool  glade,  and 

HivD  slept  with  the  bee— 
AroDse  them  my  msidea 

On  Dtoorland  and  lea." 

For  the  rhyming  of  "  glade,  and,"  with  "  nmiden,"  he  gives  an  excuse 
(which  is  no  excuse)  in  a  note  as  -follows : 

■  rather  from  Claud 


Oh  !  were  there  an  island, 

Tho'  eTer  so  wild. 
Where  woman  might  smile,  and 

No  man  be  begnii'd,  &c." 

'•itland"  and  "emile  fliKf'  are  perfect  in  rhyme,  which  "glade,  cmi,"  and 
"  maiden^'  are  not,  as  the  most  uneducated  ear  will  at  one  perceive.  At 
best  this  sort  of  criticism  reminds  us  of  the  book-pedler  that  Gierald 
GrifliD  met  in  a  London  cofiee-house,  where  some  singular  though  unknown 
diaracters  used  to  carry  on  a  '  Noctes.'  On  some  occasions  ail  the  par- 
ties present  used  to  read  a  poem,  the  person  following  the  reader  to 
criticise  the  manner  of  >he  previous  reading,  and  conclude  by  reading  as 
he  thought  perfect.    On  one  of  these  occasions  Byron's  poem  of  "  Fira 
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thee  well,  And  if  for  ever,"  Ssa.,  was  selected,  and  it  had  been  read  aoA 
twisted  into  all  shapes  and  received  all  sorts  of  critidsms  by  the  time  it 
had  arrived  to  the  pedler's  turn  to  "  give  an  opinion  aa  waa  an  opinion." 
Hie  last  lines  it  wUl  he  reoolleoted  are — 


The  pedler  admitted  the  reading  admirable,  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  speaker  up  to  the  last  line — up  to  the  very  last  word — perfect ;  but 
here  he  thought  he  observed  a  fault — "1  speak  under  correction,  gentlemen,** 
said  he,  "  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  pronounced  the  word  die  in  the 
last  line  as  if  the  dot  was  off  the  i."  We  should  not  have  spent  time  on 
those  things  (slight  when  compared  with  his  attractive  characteristics)  but 
for  the  anomal/  thef  present.  He  must  have  been  quite  conscious  of 
those  errors,  therefore  is  the  less  excusable  for  their  appearance,  especially 
as  he — supposing  his  critical  writings  to  have  had  the  effect  sought  for — 
created  the  taste  which  he  thus  unconcernedly  rebels  against. 

The  peculiar  style  of  rhythm  and  expression  in  which  some  of  him 
best  known  poems  are  written,  and  which  is  getting  to  be  recognized 
as  the  "Poe  school,"  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  originated  wilji 
him.  The  characteristics  of  that  "  style,  or  "  school,"  have  been  long  and 
well  known  in  the  British  isles,  as  the  peculiar  feature  of  one  of  the 
finest  modem  poets — James  Clarence  Mangan.  The  readers  of  Tlie 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  and  they  are  many  in  this  country,  will 
readily  remember  the  poems  of  this  lately  deceased  poet,  which  for  many 
a  year  formed  one  of  the  principal  attractions  in  that  magazine.  The 
poems  entitled  "  Echoes  of  Foreign  Song,"  and  purporting  to  be  transla- 
tions from  every  language  from  ancient  Irish  to  modem  Chinese,  but 
whidi  were  in  general  the  fruit  of  the  rich  and  varied  brain  of  Mangan, 
display  the  most  remarkable  power  of  quaint  yet  perfect  expression, 
flowing  through  the  most  eccenbic  meters  and  into  the  most  harmonious 
rhyme,  to  be  found  within  the  poetry  of  any  language.  His  professedly 
original  poems  were  even  more  quaint,  and  nearly  ^1,  as  in  ^e  case  of 
Poe,  tinged  with  a  hue  of  autobiography.  Like  the  latter,  he  was  moat 
unfortunate,  but  was  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  and  always  on  the 
most  amicable  terms  with  his  brother  authors.  As  a  poet,  Mangan  had 
more  varied  genius  than  Poe ;  more  son),  pure,  lofty  and  ethereal.  He 
walked  the  earth  like  a  prophet,  and  lived,  unfortunately  for  his  land, 
to  see  some  of  his  prophecies  fulfilled.  He  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
poetry  ;  his  prose  would  All  a  dozen  octavo  pages  ;  his  beloved  mistress 
held  him  a  slave  to  the  last,  And,  save  two  duodecimo  volumes  of 
"  German  Anthology,"  his  works  are  uncolloetcd,  and  lie  hidden  amongst 
newspaper  by-gones  and  magazine  still-boms.  If  he  had  been  a  tenth-rate 
Scotchman,  or  a  hundred  and  tenth-rate  Londoner,  his  poems  would  long 
ago  have  read  wondrously  on  vellum  paper,  or  blinded  window  gazers  wilA 
the  gilt  embellishments.  All  the  wind  of  the  quarterlies  and  the  machine- 
ry of  the  London  presses  would  have  annihilated  each  other  in  praising 
him;  but  alas,  the  curse  of  Swif^  was  upon  him,  he  was  a  "genius  and  an 
Irishman,"  He  wrote  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  of  the  century — 
walked  a  path  in  verse,  which  closed  up  behind,  and  you  see  nothing  but 
the  light  gleaming  from  bis  brain  as  he  passed — gave  a  nation  striTing  for 
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ito  highest  b^enistHi — ita  freedom — some  of  its  highest  Bspirations  and  moM 
forable  thoughts,  and — our  heart  nearly  chokes  in  the  utterance — died — 
died  io  a  fever  shed.  Poe  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  to  profit  \>j 
dte  remarkable  poetry  of  Mangan,  and  the  similarity  of  their  styles  is 
too  evident  to  need  more  than  a  passmg  notice.  The  some  features  of 
expression,  strength,  aptness  of  application,  quaintness  of  metre,  and 
bound  of  rhythm,  are  prominent  in  both.  Mangan  is  equal  to  Poe  as  an 
artist,  but  his  art  or  mechanism  is  not  so  pero^vable  from  the  vhole- 
heartedoesa,  the  flow  of  soul  wMch  forms  the  staple  of  his  poetry.  The 
diflereuce  is  this :  Poe  could  make  a  quaint  piece  of  poetry — Mangan  vxu 
m  quaint  poem  himself.  Poe  found  refuge  in  melancholy  and  met^hy- 
a)06 — Mangan  mu  a  melancholy  souL  Muigan  was  a  fact— Poe  made 
thmgs  look  as  like  fact  as  can  be.  lias  comparison  only  stands  good  as 
to  poetry.  As  a  prose  writer  Poe  is  of  a  very  superior  class,  powerful 
and  exact ;  and  albeit,  there  are  a  few  of  his  poems  which  will  live  with 
his  land  and  language,  it  is  as  a  prose  writer  ne  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  the  ftill  tide  of  reputation. 

Of  Foe's  prose  poem  "  Eureka,"  we  can  say  but  little  here,  as  it  would 
take  up  much  space  were  we  to  canvass  its  opinicms,  whitji,  afler  all, 
perhaps  it  does  not  deserve.  Mr.  M.  A.  Daly,  writing  of  Poe,  in  a  weekly 
literary  paper,  says,  "Poe  was  much  given  to  philoeopbical  studies, 
more  particularly  towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe.  His  writings  in  this  branch 
do  not,  however,  do  him  much  credit.  They  are  invariably  replete  with 
tH  the  errors  of  the  German  schools,  and  the  last  work  he  ever  published, 
'  Eureka,'  is  but  a  weak  apolt^  for  that  curse  of  all  modem  literature — 
pAotheism."  From  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
deceased  author,  we  learn  that  Poe  had  a  work  in  MS.  which  he  entitled 
"Phases  of  American  Literature,"  and  from  which  he  read  for  our  friend 
at  Fordham.  We  trust  it  may  be  added  to  his  published  works; 
aa  any  ebullition  of  a  genius  so  strange  and  bo  strong,  much  less  one  on 
die  subject  we  have  named,  must  be  of  remarkable  interest  to  his  ad- 
mirers, and  readers  of  American  literature  generally.  We  had  hoped  to 
have  presented  our  readers  with  a  Tenant  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
Poe's  tales,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  capacityof  his  genius,  and  oouteneas 
of  his  analytical  power,  but  the  length  to  which  our  article  extends  already, 
ivecludes  the  idea  of  giving  aught  but  a  general  word  on  those  points. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well,  for  luf  tales  have  been  so  widely  read  and  enthusi- 
astically appreciated,  that  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  more  than  refer 
to  them. 

Poe  had  a  strange  and  unearthly  delist  for  the  horrible  and  revolting, 
H  well  as  the  nicest  appreciation  for  the  beautiful.  Hie  latter  he  very 
evidently  used  in  subservience  to  the  former;  and  that  he  worked  up 
with  such  power  and  circumstantiality,  that  all  the  horrors  of  Monk  Lewis, 
Anne  Radclifie,  and  Henry  Fuseli,  grow  t^ildish  before  his.  NolJiing 
can  be  more  disgustingly  horrible,  or  recited  better,  than  the  "  Black 
CaL"  Than  the  "  Fit  and  the  Pendulum,"  we  have  never  read  anything 
producing  a  more  breathless  anxiety.  The  growth  of  evil  in  the  former, 
and  the  power  of  mind  in  calamity  in  the  latter,  are  miraculously  con- 
ducted, every  thought  and  turn  of  thought  being  accounted  for  with  a 
precision  of  the  most  searching  character,  and  powerful  adaptation  of 
words.  One  of  his  most  distinguishing  &culties  is  his  admirable  no- 
menclature of  what  he  wants  to  desoribe,  be  they,  the  metaphysical  read- 
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ings  of  the  mind — the  changes  of  the  coimt^ianoe,  ta  indices  of  the  pas> 
eiona,  or  objects  of  view.  In  all  his  desoriptiona,  one  oould  not  probably 
talce  out  a  single  word  and  insert  another  which  would  suit  better,  or  be 
of  more  value  to  the  purpose,  than  what  he  has  adopted.  His  power  o^ 
and  over  language  was  consequent^  very  great,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  peculiarly  horrible  and  harrowing  scenes  and  acts  he  de> 
scribes — the  remarkably ,minut«  lengths  he  goes  into — the  most  seemingly 
unremarkable  minutiffr — the  line  drawn  sentences  and  convincing  halr^ 
splitting  he  deals  in,  whiidi  take  you  along  as  the  silken  guide-string  of  A 
labyrinth  into  its  very  centre,  resting  occasionally  to  take  breath,  as  you- 
meet  some  unearthly  apeotaole  or  being,  put  there  like  the  fiery  dragons 
at  the  gate  of  the  ancbanted  castle,  to  terrify  and  prevent  you  from  pro- 
ceeding. You  bum  to  go  on.  Even  though  your  nature  «ckens,  yon 
will  be  a  bravo.  You  could  no  more  leave  unfinished  one  of  his  tales, 
than  you  could  stay  a  comet.  He  has  a  fiendish  faculty  of  sedudngyour 
will.  His  acquaintance  seems  to  have  flanged  your  nature,  and  created 
in  it  a  love  for  the  terrific;  You  share  nis  madness  or  his  rage ;  hifl 
misery  or  guilt.  You  know  he  is  horrible  and  uneulhly,  and  devilish, 
but  you  also  feel  that  he  is  inhumanly  powerful  and  magically  seductivs.- 
When  we  take  into  account  these  minute  descriptions,  and  the  power  they 
hold  over  the  reader,  and  see  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  render  every,  even 
the  smallest  thing  plain,  we  wonder  less  at  the  appreciation  of  the  reader, 
and  the  ready  reputation  bis  tales  meet  with.  The  power  of  language  vies 
with  the  conception  of  the  plot,  and  only  yields  to  it  in  ita  service  <^ 
carrying  it  out  in  its  most  fiendish  or  loveable  extent. 

A  word  or  two  of  Foe,  and  we  are  done.  He  is  in  the  grave.  Let 
him  lie  so.  His  works  are  here,  let  people  judge  them.  Let  us  judge 
his  works, — what  be  has  presented  us  with,  and  feel  towards  him.  as  ve 
are  pleased  or  pained  with  them.  It  would  have  been  almost  miraculous  if 
a  man,  reared  as  he  was,  had  been  less  unfortunate.  We  sbalt  not  dwell 
on  it, — but  would  wish  our  readers  not  to  rattle  his  bones,  but  read  his 
books.  His  earthly  life  is  dead.  His  labors  alone  are  alive.  He  can 
never  harm  us.  The;/  may  or  they  may  not.  To  them  let  us  see  until  & 
little  time  shall  have  passed  away,  and  Uie  community  can  look  at  Atm, 
minus  the  undercurrent  of  sneers  which  is  drifting  through  society  at' 
him  now.  There  is  no  writer  or  public  man  but  has  his  enemies.  Poe 
had  more  than  his  share,  but,  perhaps  not  more  than  be  deserved.  He 
could  not  please  every  body.  He  did  not  strive  to  pleaae  anj  body. 
But  there  were  many  whom  he  did  strive  to  displease,  and  be  succeeded 
in  that  as  in  every  thing  else.  Some  say  he  displeased,  (that  is  a  gentle 
word,)  those  persons  rightfully — others,  wrongfully,  lliat  the  latter  was 
sometimes  the  case,  our  better  judgement  must  give  in.  But  now  that  be 
is  gone  to  that  somewhere  whidi  even  his  supernatural  imagination  and 
"  supernatural  eloquence"  could  not  picture,  let  him  be  gone  with  peace ; 
that  is,  the  part  of  him  that  is  gone  ;  and  it  is  the  minor  part  Let  us 
deal  with  that  of  him  which  is  alive,  his  books,  with  candor  j  or,  if  we 
think  of  him,  let  us  be  generous,  and  end  with  a  verse  of  our  own ; — 

"  Tho'  >I1  apleen's  arrowi  atraight  be  fanrl'd 

At  nunkind'a  bieBil,  to  jou 
1  cry — in  common  with  the  world— 

Ptux  pcuT  U  maihairetu." 
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TBX  HON.   TBOUAS  B.   nOEIROB. 

Onk  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  historj^  of  the  public  men 
of  the  Unit«d  States,  oonsiats  in  the  fact,  that  the;  are,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances,  what  are  called  aelf-mads  men,.  This  term  has  grown  into  such  ge- 
neral use,  and  its  application  so  generally  understood,  that  it  has  become  a 
part  of  the  American  language.  "  Self-made"  denotes  only  the  basis  of  the 
individual  and  public  idiaracter  of  the  man.  The  superstructure  erected 
thereon  is  the  result  of  drcumstances  and  advantages,  which  are  im- 
proved by  the  innate  power  of  each  individual.  It  has  been  said,  that  all 
are  creatures  of  drcums^oes,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  truism — for  such  in- 
cidents are  not  efiective,  unless  there  exist  a  capacity  to  use  them  for  an 
object.  Of  tbenaselves,  circumstances  are  powerless ;  it  requires  some- 
thUig  of  an  intellectual  quality  to  mould  them  into  elements  of  success. 

l^e  generally  received  idea,  tliat  self-made  men  are  but  the  sport  of 
material  combinations  of  elfeots  from  natural  causes  unintelligently  ope- 
rating to  a  result,  which  is  neither  foreseen  nor  premeditated,  is  unsound 
in  philosophy  and  in  fact.  Such  an  opinion  deprives  mind  of  all  power, 
snd  denies  to  intellect  a  controlling  agency.  It  is  most  cerbunly  true,  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  found  to  regulate  individi^ol  cases ;  no  system,  as  a 
system,  which,  strictly  adhered  to,  wilt  conduce  to  a  certain  condition. 
Elementary  principles  exist  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  human  action, 
when  it  ends  in  success — but  these  principles  are  different  only  as  differ- 
ently exercised.  Hiat  object,  to  be  gained,  is  higher  or  lower  in  the  scale 
of  human  excellence,  which  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  accordance 
with  the  soundness  of  thesp  primary  principles.  Against  the  danger 
arising  from  the  conception,  that  circumstances  alone  make  the  man  or  his 
public  position,  a  word  of  warning  is  uttered.  Against  tlie  degradation 
attendant  upon  such  a  d<^ma  to  the  mental  constitution  of  man,  a  word  of 
protest  is  uttered. 

We  have  prefaced  the  sketch  now  engaging  attention  with  these  re- 
marks, because  it  will  be  ourduty  to  elucidate  them  during  its  progress, 

Thouas  B.  Flokxiici  was  bom  January  the  26th,  1812,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Florence,  ship-builder,  of  South- 
wark.  The  parents  were  honest  and  exemplary  persons,  and  reared  a 
large  faoiily  with  care.  The  mother  was  of  ttiat  class  of  parents  whose 
m^emal  solidtude  for  her  children  arose  from  the  dictates  of  sincere 
Christian  piety.  She  felt  the  liigh  responsibility  of  her  station,  and  knew 
well  that  the  lessons  imparted  in  childhood  bore  their  fruit  in  manhood's 
years.  TTte  father  was  oonstantly  engaged  in  his  business,  and  devoted 
but  little  of  his  time  in  the  training  of  his  children.  He  was  satisfied 
ith  the  competency  of  the  mother  for  the  task,  and  had  an  abiding  faith 
in  her  devotion  to  her  duties.  This  &mily  was  a  type  of  the  households 
of  American  dtizens  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union.  In  dty, 
hamlet,  mountain,  and  prairie,  homes  are  blessed  by  these  penatea  of  ma 
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people.  Has  cared  for — thas  trained — thus  taught,  at  the  fife-aide  of  his 
home,  young  Florence,  at  the  age  of  eiz  ^ears,  was  placed  at  school  for 
mental  educatioQ.  He  waa  qiiiak,  active,  and  acquired  rapidly ;  so  muoh 
ao,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven,  it  waa  tlioiight  he  was  sufficiently  far  ad- 
Tanced  to  apply  bis  acquirements  to  a  useful  purpoaa 

With  a  &iDiIy  dependent  on  the  father's  Imainesa,  wliich  was  carried 
on  upon  the  principle  that  idleness  was  loss,  the  son,  at  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  so  well  improved,  was  looked  upon  as  entitled  to  contributa  to 
the  domestic  chaises.  Hia  father  having  died  at  this  early  age  of  the 
■on,  left  the  family  to  the  sole  protection  of  the  mother,  llie  force  of 
their  early  impressions  was  never  lost  on  the  character  of  the  man :  tbe 
mother  had  inculcated  the  lessons  of  rights  and  duties  in  the  moral  re- 
latdons  ;  the  father  had  imparted  those  practical  print^ples  of  the  socis] 
condition,  wliich  give  force  to  the  dtizen  in  his  avocations. 

Young  Florence  was  an  im personification  of  the  American  boy.  lie 
mother  formed  the  morals — the  father  impressed  tlto  mind  with  strong  prso- 
tical  rules  of  conduct — both  contributed  to  an  education  sufficient  for  the 
general  concerns  of  life,  and  thus  the  boy  was  clothed  at  the  outset  for  his 
journey  through  life.  The  first  step  of  the  lad  was  to  seek  an  employment 
oongenial  to  his  tastes  and  capability.  He  engaged  with  a  house-carpen- 
ter to  learn  that  liaudlc^aft;,  and  for  some  time  devoted  himself  to  gun  a 
knowledge  of  the  business.  At  that  period  of  our  industrial  history,  it 
was  not  unfrequently  the  habit  for  employers  and  their  assistants  to  use 
stimulating  drinks.  Such  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  and  before  the 
.  habit  could  be  circumscribed,  it  became  the  master  of  the  persons  who 
carried  on  the  business  with  whom  young  Florence  was  employed,  h 
wae  a  source  of  grief  to  his  impressible  mind  to  be  in  contact  with  those 
BO  lost  to  all  propriety.  The  boy  was  aware  of  the  prejudicial  influenoes 
that  were  destroying  his  employer  and  the  business.  It  was  a  striking 
lesson  to  a  sensitive  and  observing  mind.     It  had  its  effect. 

Young  Florence  lefl  his  employer,  disgusted  at  the  soenes  often  brought 
to  his  notioe,  and  sought  more  happy  associations. 

During  the  years  thus  devoted  to  acquiriNg  the  foundation  of  a  liveli- 
hood, much  opportunity  was  afforded  to  contemplate  the  laboring  class  in 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  mechanic  branches.  The  want  of  proper  edu- 
cation— the  evil  example — the  efFect  of  habits  acquired  without  eithv 
con^deration  or  control — led  the  subject  of  our  notice  seriously  to  exam- 
ine, even  at  that  early  day,  into  the  disadvantages  to  which  our  youth 
v&r^  exposed,  during  their  mechtmic  pupilage.  His  was  one  of  thosft 
drcumstanoes  in  the  life  of  young  Florence,  which,  improved  by  honest  con- 
viction of  duty,  gare  him  Uie  confidence  of  those  who  toil.  He  has  from 
that  time  to  the  present  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  labor  and  its 
rights — to  the  cause  of  the  working-man  and  his  wrongs — not  because  of 
any  self-aggrandizement  thus  to  be  produced — but  because  he  was  early 
taught  those  lessons  which  require  the  dictates  of  duty  to  be  pursued, 
if  the  heart  is  honestly  engaged  in  co-operaljon  with  the  head. 

Having  abandoned  the  employers  first  engaged  with,  young  Florence 
entered  into  the  hat-maker's  shop  of  an  experienced  manufacturer  of  hats. 
Here  he  learned  ttie  business  with  facility,  and  became  an  adept  at  this 
braiKii  of  mechanical  ^ill.  Like  most  young  men  of  his  clwacter  and 
disposition,  he  w&s  engaged  in  those  pursuits  which  atbaot  the  tastes  in 
leiaunhoan. 
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PoHdca,  u  presented  to  tbe  young,  nrdent,  honest  and  impnlnTe, 
occupy  the  time  often  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects.  In  many  instanoes 
this  is  true.  So  at  least  was  it  the  case  with  Mr.  Florence.  Long  before 
bb  majority,  he  united  himself  to  the  democmtio  party,  and  labored  in 
the  sphere  appropriate  to  his  yeara,  with  his  entire  energy.  He  did  good 
serrioe.  Having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  began  business  for 
himself.  With  lunds  saved  from  his  wages,  and  with  the  help  of  an  honest 
name  uid  character,  be  was  enabled  to  command  sufficient  means  to  start 
on  his  own  account 

Soon  sAer  he  beoame  the  master  of  his  own  establishment,  and  sought 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  build  up  a  reputation  in  the  business 
community.  The  commercial  and  trading  interests  were  involved  in  the 
issues  of  political  contests.  Ever  memorable  will  be  Iho  strugde 
through ;  ever  glorious  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  Jackson  and^^ia 
Bonk.  That  contest  proved  the  American  democracy  could  neither 
be  frightened  nor  boughL  Those  who  did  not  take  part — those  who  did 
not  look  iHi — cui  never  know  the  bitter,  persecuting,  relentless  tyranny 
lavished  by  the  United  States  Bank  on  the  men  of  the  people.  Busiueaa 
men  were  prostrated  unless  they  sided  with  the  money-power  ;  not  only 
such  of  our  cidzens  were  thus  assailed,  but  the  honest,  retiring,  private 
<ntizen,  who  expressed  opinions  of  a  democratic-Jackson  character,  were 
hunted  down  even  in  social  and  domestic  intercourse.  Mr.  Flor^ioe 
was  a  democrat ;  like  his  friends,  he  stood  the  storm  with  fortitude,  and 
though  almost  ruined,  he  was  able  to  continue  in  his  business,  till  Jack- 
son put  an  end  to  the  monster  and  defeated  its  objecta — a  severe  ordeal 
for  a  young  democrat  The  courage  of  Mr.  Florence,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  panio,  gained  him  many  friends.  The  working-man  sustained 
him.  The  honest  portion  of  the  people  supported  him,  and  these  circum- 
stances, controlled  by  the  teachixigs  of  his  youth,  made  him  successful. 

Mr.  Florence  continued  for  a  considerable  period  in  his  business,  re- 
ipected  and  prosperous,  making  money,  and  increasing  his  establishment. 
Of  generous  impulses  and  high-toned  morals,  he  thought  all  men  were  his 
equals  in  this  respect.  But  ne  was  mistaken — loaning  means  to  less  for- 
tunate friends — and  to  others,  whose  faults  were  predominant,  he  waa 
forced  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  to  abandon  his  occupation,  and  settle  his 
aflairs.     This  he  did  with  honor. 

Unoccupied,  wltiihis  good  name,  and  s  large  body  of  friends,  he  looked 
only  for  a  position  to  be  usefully  employed.  ITiis  was  soon  presented. 
Tl»e  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia,  elected  him  its  Secretary.  Hero  was  a  post  admirably 
adapted  to  Mr.  Florence's  capacity.  It  was  a  highly  responsible  position. 
It  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  youth  of  the  city  and  county.  It 
gave  him  opportunity  to  do  much  service  in  the  cause  of  popular  educk 
tion.  It  required  energy,  tact,  capacity,  and  industry.  Mr.  Florence 
brought  all  these  to  b^r  upon  the  disdiarge  of  his  duties.  He  did  bis 
duty  iaithfuUy.  In  this  district,  comprising  the  entire  dty  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  there  were  about  six  hundred  schools,  and  nearly 
45,000  cluldren  under  course  of  education.  The  whole  manage- 
ment  of  tbe  Secretary's  office  was  in  Mr.  Florence's  hands,  and  for 
nine  yean  he  filled  that  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public 
and  the  CoDtroUers.  In  the  Board,  for  a  great  portion  of  this  period,  were 
■ome  of  the  devoted  firiendB  of  public  instruction.      They  ^ded  Mr. 
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Florence,  wconded  his  yiovs,  and  supported  hie  ra^^ceediiigB.  Among 
this  nnmber,  we  feel  it  but  just  to  say,  such  men  as  Recorder  Vaux,  (then 
the  Recorder  of  the  CSty,)  Judge  Campbell,  George  M.  Wharton,  Esq., 
George  fimlen,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Thomas  H.  Forsyth,  (Sute  Senator,)  J.  Rob- 
bisB,  Jun.,  M.C.,  and  others,  were  prominent,  aa  we  find  by  the  reports  of 
the  Controllers  in  our  possession,  tJiese  names  being  faoiiliar  to  us. 

Mr.  Florence,  ailer  a  faithful  seryice  on  tlus  arduous  post  for  nearly 
lune  years,  resigned.  We  give  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  Bo&rd  on 
Ute  occasion,  to  speak  for  itself: 

OrncK  or  THE  CoDTmoLLEBS  op  FttBi,ic  Schools, 

Finl  Sthool  Dutriel  of  Pentui/lvatMi. 
At  a  meeting  of  &e  CoDtrollers  of  Public  Schools,  First  District  of  PenU' 

Slraoia,  held  at  the  Covtboixkhs'  Cbakbeb,  od  Tuesday,  June  13th,  1949, 
e  following  reaolutioQ  wss  unanunouiiy  sdopted  : 

R«aolved — That  this'Board  accept  the  resieiiBtJOQ  of  Thomas  B.  FuiseHGC 
from  bis  office  of  Secretary,  ao  \oag  and  &iuiful1v  filled  by  him,  and  tiat  in 
tetiriog  frnm  his  office,  Mr.  Florence  will  bear  witn  him  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  those  with  whom  be  has  so  long  been  associated  in  pablic  duties,  and 
theh"  beat  wishes  for  bis  coDtiDaod  welfare  and  prosperity. 

Signed,  Geobse  M.  Whakton,  PrendeHl. 

Attest,  H<  J.  Hemphiu.,  .Secretary. 

To  Colonel  Thomas  B.  Florence. 

Doring  the  progress  of  t^e  temperance  reformation,  Mr.  Florence  took 
a  decided  part.  He  hod  in  bis  youth  witnessed  the  evils  of  the  vice,  and 
united  with  the  discreet  friends  of  temperance  to  propagate  its  teachings. 

In  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Florence  was  nominated  for  Congress  for  the 
district  in  which  he  was  bom  and  lived.  The  contest  was  well  conducted, 
but  Mr.  Levin,  the  native  Americas  candidate,  was  elected.  The  friends 
of  Mr.  Florence  were  those  of  his  youth,  the  working-men — the  boys  of 
his  boyhood,  and  the  men  of  his  manhood.  They  knew  him  well,  and 
the  "boat-builder's  son"  was  identified  with  their  political  and  individual 
hietory.  At  the  Congressional  election  next  ensuing^^  in  the  year  1848, 
Mr.  Florence  was  ^ain  the  nominee  of  his  party.  Devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  republican  cause — fwnaistent  in  their  support — self-sacrincing 
in  sH  his  relations  with  his  fellow  citizens,  in  each  sphere  of  his  duty  or 
action — his  manly  and  courteous  bearing  satisfied  his  friends,  and  render- 
ed him  a  general  favorite.  The  oppoaition  majority  was  too  large  to  be 
overcome,  and  at  this  election  Mr,  L.  C.  Levin,  the  native  candidate,  was 
j^ain  returned  by  a  union  of  Whigs  and  Natives.  Mr.  Florence  susttuned 
himself  under  d^eat  with  the  same  spirit  that  always  actuated  him.  His 
only  regret  was  that  his  party  was  unsuccessliil,  and  expressed  the  fear 
that  he  was  not  the  most  available  candidate.  No  lukewammesa  marked 
his  conduct.  His  party  continued  to  receive  all  bis  energy.  It  not«d  his 
oonduct,  and  made  him  its  champion. 

During  the  time  of  interval  between  the  elections  for  Congress,  Mr. 
Florence  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  to  Uie  tem- 
perance cause,  to  charitable  uid  voluntary  assomtions  for  the  benefit  of 
nis  fellow-beings  in  various  ways.  In  a  word,  he  was  always  ensued  in 
some  public  measure  with  which  self-advfuitage  was  unmixed.  The  pro- 
per authorities  appointed  Mr.  Florence,  in  the  year  1850,  one  of  the 
Board  of  Mercantile  Appraisers  for  the  d^  and  county.  He  performed 
the  duties  of  this  post  admirably,  and  to  tne  satia&ction  of  Hie  businesi 
oommuoity  of  Philadelphia. 
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Before  the  war  aminst  Mexico,  Mr.  Florence  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  5th  Regiment  of  the  State  Militia.  Ukus  heing  oonnected  vith  tlie 
mUitarj,  on  the  opening  of  the  war  he  applied  to  have  a  volunteer  com- 
pany, of  which  he  waa  captain — "  The  Independent  Rifle  Company" — ao- 
cepted  forservice  in  Mexico.  But  he  waa  unsucoesstiil,  bo  numeroua  were 
tdmilar  applications  from  Philadelphia  city  and  county. 

Again  the  period  for  the  election  of  a  representative  in  Congress,  for  die 
first  Congreesional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  arrived.  The  Native  and 
Whig  parlies  nominated  their  respeotive  candidates.  The  Demoora47 
rallied  on  Colonel  Florenoe.  The  campugn  waa  severely  contested. 
Hie  district  contains  about  18,000  voters.  Every  efibrt  was  made  that  could 
be  devised,  to  sustun  Mr,  Levin,  the  Native  candidate,  but  the  people  were 
acquainted  with  Colonel  Florence  ;  they  had  witnessed  his  labors  in  for- 
mer contests ;  he  had  grown  upon  their  affections  ;  and  the  result  showed 
tliat  Colonel  Florence  carried  his  party  to  a  brilliant  triumph — a  polidcd 
victory — that  vriU  long  be  remembered  by  the  Democracy  of  Fennsyl- 
vania. 

Colond  Florenoe  ia  yet  a  young  man,  mnch  under  40  yean  of  age,  and 
ft  bachelor.  He  baa  improved  his  mind  by  study  uid  r^eotion  from  inm 
youth.  He  has  been,  till  within  a  few  months,  in  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Democratic  newspapers,  in  Philadelphia.  His  literary  tastes  are 
excellent ;  and  the  columns  of  "  The  Key  Stone"  and  "  Timea — both  of 
which  Democratic  dailies  he  conducted — evinced  a  bold  and  strong  poli- 
tical pen. 

The  opening  of  the  public  career  of  Colonel  Florence  is  bright,  and  1m 
has  the  ability  to  make  it  successful.  In  the  Congress  of  the  nation  Co- 
lonel Florence  will  hold  a  marked  position  ;  and  the  interests  entrusted  ta 
his  care  will  be  safe  in  the  custody  of  their  representative.  Thus  has 
risen,  from  the  platform  of  the  people,  a  man  who  has  controlled  cir- 
cumstances, by  the  strong  power  of  early  education,  both  of  morals  and  of 
mind. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 

TniTear  1851  has  comroenced  nith  indicatioos  of  the  most  extraordiDBi^ 
pmpeiity  throngfaouC  the  world;  iiotoDl;fiB£DglandHnd  the  United  States,  but 
to  Weatern  Europe  there  ia  a  tbtt  geneTally  inercaaed  employment  at  remnnera- 
tin rates,  and  the  prodacta  of  iadnatry  are  crested  in  greater  abundance,  and 
more  adraDtageoosIy  exchanged,  than  perhaps  ersr  before.  The  aanu&l  trade 
circnlara  of  the  leading  British  merehanta,  concar  in  the  opinion  that  the  jear 
1850  was  one  which  fully  aoswered  the  expectations  of  merchants  aod  rensooa- 
ble  men  of  bnainess.  It  was  characterized  by  steadinesa  and  progress,  under  cir- 
eaniitancea  which  woald  have  rendered  snch  a  state  of  the  marketa  iinpoGsibla 
before  the  adoptiaa  of  those  aoand  liberal  priociplea  of  commercinl  legislatioii 
which  cante  into  action  some  Rfe  yeara  since  in  both  conntriea.  The  quantities  of 
produce  delivered  on  the  groat  thoroughfares  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
much  larger  than  for  many  previous  years,  perhaps  ever  before,  and  the  prO' 
portioQ  ofthaaa  coQSumed  in  the  coontry  has  been  very  ronch  larger  tbao  usoal, 
Bt  prices  above  the  average  of  former  years.  To  order  to  test  this,  we  have  but 
to  take  the  values,  as  given  ofiiciBlly  by  the  Comptroller,  of  produce  delivered  on 
the  Hndsoa  river  at  tide  water,  via  the  New  York  canals,  and  at  New  Orleana, 
m  the  Mississippi,  and  compare  them  with  the  exports  of  aimilar  products  from 
ib»  United  States.    These  are  as  follows ; — 


At  Kew-Orleuil,- 51,105,948.,   90,033,958..   73,779,151..   §1,939,699..   9(1,897,873 

"  Tide-wuer, 77,193.164..  73,099,414..  50,883,907..  59,395,521.,  55,180,941 

Total 138,208,720. .1«3,132.BT0.. 130,603.058. .134,365.313--tsa,37B,814 

Biporta, '. 113,188,518. .159,848,899. .131,039.031  ..145.755,820. .131,900,233 

BneMTewipti, 11,810,904,.  10,484,048.. .. ..  17.478.581 

This  indicates  a  very  enhanced  power  of  home  conaumption,  coD«equent  upon 
the  improTod  exports  of  the  former  years,  and  of  the  realization  of  means  from 
California.  If  we  deduct  cotton  from  the  receipts  and  exports,  and  compare  the 
year  1845,  when  the  tarifT  of  1843  was  in  full  operation,  with  the  year  1860, 
when  that  of  1846  was  in  full  operation,  we  shall  hare  results  aa  foIlowB  :-- 


tocr«»BB, 3l,S97,BM..10,0»8,8SO..  4l,5S«,«D..  5,000,057,. 36,S5fi,3ffl 

An  increase  of  dve  millions  in  exports,  has  been  accompauied  by  an  increase  of 
30.656,000  in  the  home  consumption  of  produce  from  two  avenuos  only.  The 
Erie  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania  line  of  works,  and  the  Bnlttniore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
io«d,  the  Geirgia  and  South  Carolina  roada,  have  all  fed  the  Atlantic  denumd 
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for  Westera  produce,  \a  idditiDD  to  the  abore  two  great  awnnes.  At  the  aama 
time  the  Ohio,  Indiann.  Micb'tgnu,  aad  Iltioois  public  wortu,  have  poured  upon 
die  b&jom  of  the  great  lakes  increanng  aappliet,  wbich  have  fed  the  growieg 
home  markets  of  that  vast  regtoo,  at  prices  well  iiutaiDed,  tbroagh  the  influence 
ef  the  foreign  export  trade  in  taking  off  the  aurplua.  As  an  indieatioD  of  the  ge- 
neral iocrease  ofbuainoBs,  wa  make  a  table  of  the  refennea  Od  the  leading  aro- 


New-Yark  cuials. Ml,7ie,l<Kt 3,«l33^ei 3,eS3,31S....3,aeB,3Se 3,!1M,[03 

Fmns^lvunis  vrorki, l,196,9T}....l,393HM....l,SaTJBS....l,fia3.an 1,113^48 

Ohiocuuli, 61i,30a 80S,019„,.    785^88 713.173 798,085 

Illinoi.   "     e7.8» lie,8« 13«.33I 

Indisn*  •     ...    108,104 134,83a....    1ST,173 

TouIcUiIl t4,365,38S....!t,T39,S94 S,8Ba,D83.,..5,Mfl,3S4 6,018,340 

IrialUUroul, aiO,130 »e,.taO....    3(»,33t....    SOS,053... .1,600,700 

Lillle  Hiuu  do. 11S,0S9....  Sai,l39 280,083 331,103 403,607 

llicliinB  centnl 377,178....    347,$35....  373,931....    600.986....    860,U> 

Ooorgi*       "    40O,M9....    3S3,S63 38e,014....    636.813....   733.363 

Uacon  and  WcBUn 1S6,430....    147,768....  161,569....    198,517 107,040 

PbilulelphiilBilunan,       5BB,S55 643,085 S3B,lDa 637.804 «S7.70a 

Bewlmg  railnnd 1,900, 113.... 1008,945.... ],aW,555 l,933,5»a 4,380,788 

Biltimorr  ind  Ohio, •       797,084.... 1,101,936. ...1,913,664. ...1,341,703 1.343,805 

Total  BJEhtnisdi, »4,398,75a 5,096,091, ...5,944,948... ,4,333,871. ...8,919,583 

These  main  roads,  as  well  aa  CBoala,  have  increaaed  their  revenues  50  per 
cent.  Id  the  last  foor  jears,  mostly  through  the  iocrease  of  produce  traoaported. 
That  this  ia  the  case  of  the  New- York  canals,  is  Tnanifest  from  the  enhanced 
talaa  (^  the  delivery,  aa  Been  in  the  above  tables,  as  welt  aa  in  the  tons  weight 
delivered.  The  weight  of  goods  on  the  Columbia  Railroad,  being  the  coooectioo 
of  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  has  greatly  increased,  notwithscnndiog  the  damage 
done  by  freshets  to  the  canals  of  that  State,  tf  we  compare  the  weight  of 
toonage  on  the  New- York  caaala,  with  thaton  the  Colambia  road,  we  hare 
resntta  as  follows  : 

ColuniHil  roada,    tbi.,..     165,733,300 194,796,900 29,064,400 

New -Vorli.  can  Ilia,  "    ..  3,159,99E,DDO 4/WB,a36,0oa 9Iif/l44,0OO 

Toul  1)m,, 3,133,724,309....'..  4,262,833,900 947,108,400 

Id  all  sections  of  the  Union  the  same  manifestations  of  wealth  are  apparent, 
connected  with  facility  of  exchaitge,  and  with  rapidly  increasing  banking  credit!. 
The  railroads  which  have  penetrated  new  and  fertile  regions  of  the  West  nod 
the  .SoGtb,  have  bronght  off  produce,  and  carried  back  goods,  while  the  modlfi- 
cation  of  the  tariff  has  permitted  the  excess  of  produce,  after  supplying  the  sea- 
board, to  go  out  of  the  country  for  a  profit.  The  manufacturing  of  all  descrip- 
ttona  of  goods  is  lucrative,  except  cotton,  which  at  the  North  and  East  feals  the 
iofluence  of  successful  competition  from  the  South  and  West.  One  item  in  re- 
lation to  wools,  will  show  the  activity  of  manu  facto  ring.  The  delivery  on  the 
N«w-York  Canals  were  as  follows  : — 

1849, 12,73I,«e *,07a,368 3S  ct«. 

1850, 11,987,366 4,372,678 36   ■■ 

That  ia  to  say,  for  a00,0001be.,  less  wool,  the  farmers  get  ^300,000  more  mo> 
ney,  io  face  of  a  large  importation  and  lai^e  delivery  upon  4Kher  v 
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Amidat  all  tfaii  praaperi^,  wbieh  hu  retnltod,  in  wma  degree,  from  th»  dcTS- 
lopineot  of  Calirornia  ntDorcea,  there  if  apparent  a  great  coimnoiion  id  the  A- 
■Mocial  world,  darangiDg  carrencies,  and  also  tbe  relative  tbIub  of  gold  to  lilTeT. 
Thia  subject  ha*  awakeeed  ranch  d'laEuaiioa  id  and  out  of  Congreet,  and  it  is  oiw 
t£  much  importaace  to  the  future  conrae  of  tbs  market,  albeit  but  little  nnder- 
•tood.  It  has  beaa  tbe  cue,  that  aioee  the  diMorerj  of  America,  the  relative 
valUM  of  the  two  metala  ha*  been  chaogiDi;  Terj  graduallj — that  ia  to  aay,  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  crnt.  per  aonnm  in. favor  of  gold.  Thus  stthe  close  of  the  ISth 
GBntuij,  gold  was  to  silirer  as  10  to  I,  at  the  cIosb  of  the  ISth  century  it  vraa  I6 
to  1,  Bod  just  before  the  diicOTsry  of  California  16  to  1.  This  rate  of  progreaa 
has  been  in  consequence  of  the  contionaliDcrease  oTsilTer  a*  eompared  with  prfd, 
DotwithstaDdiDg  the  eohanead  use  of  the  former  metal  for  luitnious  uses.  Whe* 
on  tbe  discovsrj  of  America,  the  metals  became  thus  more  abaadaat,  tbe  propri- 
ety of  rafbrniiag  tlie  curreocies  forced  itself  opoD  gOTernmeots,  particularly  th^ 
of  England,  which  had  before  jiriayad  with  the  sof  ereiga  right  of  cojoage  aa  with 
a  swindling  apparotos.  Both  Praoce  and  England,  at  the  comuieneemeDt  of 
the  IHth  century,  were  posseseed  only  <rf  confiued  and  depreciated  enrrendes, 
fraught  with  the  greatest  evils  to  commerce  and  industry.  The  American  sup- 
plies havii^  fnroisbed  material,  a  geoeral  re-CMoage  teok  place  Id  France  in 
17SI6,  when  the  weight  and  ftasDeaa  of  crowns  and  Lotiiad'ors  were  regnleted, 
and  so  conticoed  to  the  RevolatioD.  In  England  the  evil  was  arrested  in  1717, 
on  recommeDdatioD  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  en  important  diftrence  took  place 
in  the  currencies  of  ^m  two  countries.  England  adhered  mainly  to  gold,  which 
was  becoming  dearer,  and  Praoce  to  silver,  which  was  becomiug  cheaper.  Id 
1603,  gold  Napoleons  of  20  franca  were  made  a  legal  tender  in  France ;  aod  to 
England,  silver  coin  to  the  value  of  40s.  aterling,  were  made  a  legal  tender.  Un- 
der this  rogulation,  gold  baa  preponderated  in  England,  and  silver  in  France ; 
and  most  of  ibe  conntriei  of  Western  Europe  have  followed  France  in  the  nse 
ofailrer.  Tbe  French  kws  slightly  undervalued  the  gold,  and  the  English 
laws  gave  silver  a  less  intrinsic  valne  then  gold.  Id  tbe  United  States,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  both  metals  were  taken  as  a  standard,  and  their  relative  valna  was 
soDght  to  be  obtained  in  adjnstiog  the  coinage.  Necessarily,  however,  as  silver 
was  becoming  cheaper,  the  standard  adopted,  in  tbe  conrse  of  SO  years,  would 
become  deranged;  and  as  silver  waa  arightly  over  ralued,  gold  left  tbe  euuo- 
try, — and  in  1834  the  gold  bill  was  intended  to  re-adjust  the  two  valuei.  Since 
then  tbe  valne  of  silver  did  not  vary  perceptibly  until  tbe  gold  discnvaries,  and  it 
ia  now  apparently  retracing  its  step*.  To  form  some  indication  of  the  compar*- 
tive  use  of  silver  and  gold  as  money,  we  compile  a  table  of  the  coinage  of  varioos 
countries : — 

coiaAoi  OF  viaiovB  codhtbim,  1S31  to  IfMO,  lacLcnvi. 

DnitadSutes, t  W,<UW.677....  43.104,004....  63,T63,fiBI 

Great  Britain 348,083,700....  46,369,810 304,393,670 

France, 110.178,887. ...680,576,927....  696,764,024 

Aostria, 60,803,603 43,241,349 94,043.953 

Pmsaa, 8,434,084....  86,078,856 34.603.939 

Spain 3,400,938....     3,033,884....  6,499,813 

Total, in. tM7,566i04B.... 741,392,839....  •  1,188.868,479 
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Id  the  small  Oermaii  Statu,  dher,  or  hillen,  %  iebaaed  filrer,  u  almoit  th« 
AXclssiTe  cuirenc^,  wbile  England  alana  ba*  altnoat  an  eXclQafre  gold  cDrrency. 
lo  eonaeqneDee  ofthisfiict,  thai  the  balkpflbaEaropeui  cnrreDcy  la  ailTBr.aiij 
«ifil  eammotioB  which  cauaea  akrm,  and  affecta  credits,  prodncea  a  demaod  of 
Aat  metal,  tnanireatiiig  itaetf  ta  a  fall  in  the  priM  of  gooda,  aa  compared 
with  that  atandard.  and  the  current  asU  thithBrward.  Up  to  the  cktae  of  1847, 
ail*er  was  rather  abundant,  bat  in  the  Brat  months  of  184B,  the  ReTolntiona  cana«d 
a  demand  ibr  silver,  which  has  Moce  eontioaed.  The  export  of  ailver  from 
Englaod  and  the  Uoited  Statea,  toFnuee  and  W«atof  Earop«,  was  Tery  large  : 
and  in  1848.  the  bankruptcy  of  Englidi  iBBrcheata,  deatrt>yBd  tlie  character  of 
bilk  on  England,  end  caused  aiker  to  go  thither  to  a  considerable  extant  from 
India  and  otiier  countriea,  and  it  went  thence  to  the  Continent,  in  all  the  covntriae 
of  which  the  mints  were  vsry  actiTo,  and  the  coins  they  issned  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, paased  ioto  the  handa  of  thoae  who  hoarded  it.  Bafbn  any  reaction  from 
this  Btats  of  affairs  manifested  itself,  the  California  diseoTeriea  began  to  produce 
an  infloeDce,  and  ihe  eicitemant  in  relation  to  [he  new  sappUea  of  gold  was  very 
great.  Those  eounrriea.  with  Holland  and  France,  which  had  osedgold  to  some 
•xtent,  abowed  a  diapoaition  to  disuse  it,  and  supplant  it  with  silTor.  Kuaeia 
wa*  striving  to  eohaoce  her  silver  ciiireocy  ;  and  at  a  moment  wbea  the  papor 
credits,  which  had  expanded  under  30  years  of  peace,  were  dri*en  off  by  faoatile 
■novementa,  cauaiog  a  demand  for  ailTerfor  purposes  of  trade,  aa  well  as  for 
haarding  pnrpoaes,  govsraments  added  to  the  demand  by  disusing  gold.  It  is 
also  tba  case,  that  throughout  Europe,  banks  and  baokars  held  always  mar*  or 
less  gold  and  silver  in  reaerre ;  the  California  oawa  indncsd  them  all  to  sell  ibe 
gold,  and  buy  sil*er.  In  order  to  observe  tha  operation  of  this  apecnlative  ao- 
tkn,  we  have  taken  a  table  of  tbe  reporCod  c|Qaotities  of  gold  and  mItot  by  bank- 
iag  establishments,  aa  follows  :~- 


Buk  aT  Bngluid •  S,S89,9H....  £5,000.000 SlS.IOt....  70.931,148 

Frmnce, IS.WO.OOO...,     t.SBa.OOO....  85,8<B,a9;...,     S.TBO.OOO 

"         Amtlerdun S0,1T8,W0 8,800,000 lS,2gl/M0 

"       Bt.  Peicrtbuif 9,873.000 i9,ee3,aoo . . . .  93.]98,itTa 7t,iui.aao 

Bmakt  tnd  BuikeTt  in  £aiopc,    4§^oa,000 17.643,000 73,009,000....  S5,000,000 

Totil, •79,837,330 147,178,000 193,e39,««8....18S,«09,13e 

locreMc .113.99^,438 37,431,130 

This  shows  an  aDormaas  demand  for  silver  under  tha  mere  inflnence  nf  spas- 
niativa  appreheosioos,  io  ralatloo  to  tha  effect  of  California  in  dqneeiating  gold. 
The  result  was  an  appreciation  of  ailver  before  the  gold  supplies  took  eRect. 
In  ttie  laityear  there  hna  also  bean  sent  back  to  India,  ralher  more  spede  thau 
was  derived  thence  in  1B4B,  and  it  ia  alto  to  be  remarked,  that  all  tbe  countries 
whence  England  umially  received  supplies,  diminished  their  exports  of  ailver 
but  year.  The  migration  of  silver  mines  to  the  gold  regioas  of  California,  was 
a  reason  added  to  speculative  holdingB.  Thus  the  imports  with  Southampton 
were  aa  follows : 
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But  it  aeemi  that  the  pmdnction  of  ailver  in  Mexico  for  eightesn  mootlu, 
•nding  Judo,  1849,  wu  immoDBe.  The  Earopeau  doniBBd  for  silver  haa  fallen 
bMvil^  on  the  United  State*,  end  the  pricea  of  coioi  have  adrftDced  as  follows : 

FKiczs  or  COINS  in  hew-tomc. 

ILK-^rtK^  ail^A  lUibq  KBim.    nt»4_l    MnboK    VriMSUM 

Febr'j,  1850. .pu  ■  J  pnm 1  ■  5 }  ■    )  piem 

Sept,        "..J     ■!    *•      ....«  «S-..li.9       " 

Ju'ry,  18S1...3J    i3{    '      8  ■  T. ..4    &  4)     "     ...1  prem.9' 

Thii  isariae  of  three  per  cent,  in  the  tbIds  of  American  coins  tod  of  one 
ttud  a  half  in  the  foreign  fraetioDS  of  a  dollar,  as  well  as  BEnal)  gold  coina. 
these  beiog  wanted  for  currencf  to  aupplj  the  place  of  the  silrer  witbdmwn  and 
withheld.  In  the  Tiew  of  a  possible  depreciation  of  gold,  or,  what  ia  the  same 
diing,  the  appreciation  of  alitor,  all  those  into  whoso  hands  the  silrer  brought 
into  the  coantiy  by  immigrBnts  gradnally  collects,  aod  who  formerly  sold  it  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  its  price  was  highest,  hsTe  latterly  held  onto 
it,  looking  for  a  farther  material  advance,  under  the  aanie  iaflaeace  that  hu 
operated  upon  European  banks.  All  thitsa  circnmatances,  of  enhanced  demand 
pn  one  band,  and  diminished  snpply  on  the  otiier,  tend  to  elerate  the  price  of 
•il*er,  iodependeotly  of  the  gold  supply.  At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  gM 
haa  been  sufficient  to  lower  its  price  in  comparison  with  eilTer,  even  had  that 
metal  maintained  its  position  noiDfluenced  by  politics  and  specnlation.  The 
snbatitQtion  of  gold  for  silver  as  cnrreney  has  lessened  the  demand  for  the 
former  in  the  same  degree  that  it  iocreased  that  far  the  latter.  The  circom- 
staneea  of  the  two  metals  have  cons|»red  to  the  same  end,  viz ;  to  raise  the  one 
and  to  low«r  the  other — manifeatiDg  itaelf  iu  a  rise  in  the  premium  od  silver. 
That  the  rise  in  ailver  is  not  altogether  the  reanlt  of  abuudanca  of  gold,  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  gold  dollars  have  risen  to  one  per  cent,  premium,  in  consequeORe 
of  demand  for  circulatioa.  Thus,  in  1850  the  rointcmned  933,41)5,220  of  doable 
eagles,  C$20  each,J  and  only  4B1,953  gold  dollars,  although  the  export  from 
New- York  was  910,000,000  in  silver.  At  the  same  time  the  miut  coined 
$430,000  in  silver;  that  is  to  say,  it  supplied  in  gold  and  silver,  $900,000,  to 
-replace  910,000,000  exported  in  small  coins.  Gold  dollnrs  are  of  conrso  at  a 
premium,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  whig  bankers,  small  hanJc 
«0tM  are  in  demand,  and  absolntely  needed  for  nse,  while  the  mint  is  turning 
out  (20  pieces  only  to  make  a  show  of  usefulneM.  The  old  policy  was  to  c(HO 
•mall  pieces  and  allow  the  banks  only  to  issue  large  ones. 

Tne  new  policy  ia  to  coin  large  pieces,  snd  encourage  the  banks  to  issue  antall 
Dotea.  This  FeDuaylTania  mint-bank  interest,  now  in  Ciie  midst  of  the  opera- 
tiiMi  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  temporary,  and  perhaps  none  of  them  penii»- 
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DODt,  jmtpMM  to  go  to  worii  and  alter  Ibe  silrar  atandard.  Gold  dollars  are  at 
1  per  ceot.  premiani  for  circulation,  becaoss  thero  ii  do  miot  to  eoiD  tboiD  ont 
ofthal&rgB  lupplfof  RiBterialfurniibedfroio  Califoroia;  and  the  reroedj  pro- 
poaed  ia  to  alter  the  ailver  itaDdarfl,  aad  that,  too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  aotS  pat 
eoDt.  of  tho  ulver  brought  into  the  coaotrj  can  be  corned,  for  want  of  a  proper 
mint,  at  mj  ataodard.  Suppose  in  another  year  ihe  political  causes  which  ia 
Earope  have  affected  the  price  of  silver  should  cease,  and  hosrdi  flow  freelj  out 
from  private  coffers  iuto  general  circuktioD,  caDsiog  the  rate  to  fall,  and  indnciog 
speculatois  to  come  forwsid  and  realize  their  stoclts,  removing  all  artiRciil  de- 
mand for  the  metal,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Califoroia  supplies  of  gold  should 
decline — and  the  chances  are,  that  they  will  do  so,  for,  no  matter  how  great 
soever  the  qnaotitj  of  gold  there  may  be,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any  diggera 
aitketuoDey,  digging  will  not  contiune  on  auchternu  while  silrer  mine*  reauma 
dieir  prodoclioDe — a  retoTD  of  the  metala  to  their  present  retatire  value  would 
again  find  our  ataodard  deranged,  and  the  nation  would  be  bnyiug  silrar  for  gold 
at  a  great  loss. 

On  the  other  hand,  should,  as  many  suppose  will  be  the  case,  tho  gold  con- 
tinne  to  depreciate,  the  impossibility  of  fixing  a  new,  permanent  standard  ia  ap> 
parent.  The  only  alternative  would  bo'to  abandon  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
netala  as  a  standard,  and  permit  the  other  to  flnctuate  with  the  market  as  a 
commodity.  To  adhere  to  gold  under  such  circumstances  wonld  infolve  acoa- 
tinnal  relative  advance  in  all  descriptions  of  property,  and  a  depreciation  of  the 
valne  of  all  rents,  anouitiea,  and  atocks.  ODtiieotherhand,aD  adherence  tomlrer 
Would  depreciate  property  geoetally,  and  enhance  the  raloo  of  the  gorernment 
revenue*,  and  all  rents  and  annnities  for  long  terms.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances,  all  that  is  incnmbent  upon  Congress  to  do,  for  the  present,  is  to  esT^lish 
a  mint  in  New- York,  of  snch  capacity  as  to  give  full  effect  to  existing  laws.  If 
&ere  is  an  iocreBsing  demand  fnr  small  gold  coins  to  supply  the  place  of  depart- 
ing silrer,  they  should  be  issued  in  place  of  the  double  eagles,  that  are  of  bot  tittle 
use  to  any  body.  But,  above  all,  the  silver  which  cornea  into  the  country  should 
be  promptly  coined  into  dime*,  half-dimes,  and  quartorB.  These  are  the  most 
wanted,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  re-exported.  Yet  the  Philadelphia  mint,  fiw 
a  whole  year,  has  supplied  but  SSOO,000  of  these  pieces,  against  nearly  IwMiy- 
four  miUiont  in  (20  pieces. 
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NOTICES    OF   NE¥   BOOKS. 


A  Dirinci  ns  FnoiTiri  8i.itxi,ioiinitthi  ActiojOohobcii,  1793  akd  IS50.    Bj 

Lynoder  Spmiifli. 

If  uftlliiig  wero  wanting  to  Mtiifj  stbtj  reuoluibls  man  of  tha  perfect  MmnduaM 
•nd  JDilico  of  tbe  fagitive  alava  Uw,  it  would  b«  tbo  fsot  that  Ihii  emanaCioD  of  Hr. 
BpooDorbai  twea  declared  by  a  long  liat  of  papen  aod  peraons  to  be  the  heil  krgnnient 
hat  baa  appeared  against  it  Joahna  Laaviti,  £Uha  Barritt,  Bichard  Hildmth,  andawholo 
boat  of  abolidoD  btae-ligti(>,  bsTs  pablubsd  their  opinioiu,  Halt  it  i*  Iho  beat  Brgament 
•giinat  tba  fiigilivA  bill.  Tlu«  b^g  tbe  oaae,  and  tlte  dooamant  itaelf  boing  Iba  nioit 
KiDiytiMBAofaopbutiMlDatiaMeirarfooQd  in  print,  it  fbUowi  Ibat  the  bill  i*  tUMnail* 
able.  To  (bow  tlut  ws  are  not  captioiu,  we  will  Uals  thathagroaDdihUargaDMatoa 
•n  D|d  caie  in  PeDniyWania.  The  United  Btotsa  Canatitutkn  proridea  (or  fagUit 
ilava,  and  the  Fennoylyania  law  at  that  time  allowed  a  ilsTO-baLder  to  bri^g  bii  alave 
into  the  ilate  and  hold  him  for  «m:  montKi.  In  tbe  caiecitvd,  tba  ownnr  iroufJUa  ilaT* 
Tolnntanl]'  into  the  (tale,  and  after  the  expiration  of  liz  month;  wanted  to  force  him  to 
ratnm.  He  wn  not  n  fugitire  under  the  Conatitotion,  and  the  limit  of  iaa  PenniylTania 
kw  had  expired ; — oonaeqnently,  there  ww  no  remed;,  and  woold  ba  none  now  ; — jet, 
tUa  caia  ia  cited  hj  Bpooner  to  ihow  that  tbe  elanae  in  tha  Ooiutitation  did  not  apptj  to 
alaTea.  Whether  thi*  i*  fraud  or  folly,  or  both,  the  reeden  of  loch  tnuh  may  judge  tat 
themiet«ea.  NeTertheleei,  alltheabaliiion  mea-atealer*  my  thaliti«[bebeat  ai 
•rer  adranced  agmnit  the  law. 


:  OB,  A  Book  or  tdb  IIiiet.    By  Ik.  Marrel.    Baker  & 

Tha  ButfaoT  infonni  ni  in  hii  preface,  that  tbli  book  ii  justly  deicribed  ia  Ita  tide. 
Itereli  mnob  of  intereat  in  thoie  mvariea,  bat  they  reqairs  to  be  imbibed  in  the  nma 
atateof  mind  on  the  part  of  tbe  reader  m  that  wbiob  poeseaaad  the  writer  whan  hia 
laind  arolTed  them.  The  name  of  the  (uicfaor  ii  well  and  popularly  known,  and  that 
ftotia  anffloient  endenoe,  that  like  all  other  objecti  which  harmonize  with  the  feeling  if 
Ibe  day,  hia  work  will  gpread.  lU  appeanace  ia  in  ifae  Qerman  •tyle,  •omawhat  mora 
elegantly  ezecoted,  however,  than  tbe  Leipnc  tomei,  aeeing  that  MBam.  Baker  St 
Boribner  poaaeM  more  of  the  American  fire  of  ganini  than  falla  to  the  lot  of  onr 
tnnaatlaniic  t>rathren. 

OiLMSJtTiD  8iiM>nii  by  Madame  Qay—aiklFjiitiniN  liTTini.by  MadameGirardto. ' 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  L.  Villard.  W.  Oroaby,  and  H.  P.  Niohota,  Boaton. 
Thia  ia  an  iotereating  little  work,  u  Ikr  as  the  matter  trvaalatad  goea  ;bnt  the  tranala- 
OT  beliaya  little  acquaintance  with  the  authon,  when  she  Cel!a  d(  in  her  preface  that 
tha  celebrated  joaraaliM.  Bmile  de  Qiraidin,  ia  hii  own  wife,  and  that  he  ma*  editor  of 
Im  PrtMtt,  which  he  alill  conducta.  The  in6aence  of  the  Salooai  of  Paria  upon  the 
•renta  of  the  preaent  centary  baa  doabtleaa  been  great,  and  oonld  opemle  only  in  a 
•oeiety  ao  highly  artificial,  and  ao  well  prepared  for  ooavnlBon  aa  that  of  France.  The 
nloona  of  Ihe  preaent  day  have,  howcTer,  ai  deacribed  by  the  Baron  de  Boiqae,  lew  of 
inlereat  than  Ihoae  denribed  in  the  intereating  work  befbre  tu. 
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Tbb  OinHooti  or  SaiKirtMi'i  Hbsdirks.    B7  Mar?  Cowdea  Clarks,  Bnibor  of 
**  Tba  Conoordaoce  to  Bhakipeare."    Tale  lit,  "  Portia,  tha  HeiroHorBBlmonL"    6. 
P.  Fatnam,  ISS  Broadnmy. 
The  idea  ii  a  novel  ooe,  of  taking  the  indiridaal  charactan,  Miah  ai  they  are  repretent- 

ed>  and  bj  a  aort  of  aoalftieal  pcocMS.  coutnictiag  a  hiitorf   of  sninti.  socb  ■■  woald 

fnJbMj  produce  kaown  reaolti;  and  the  incooH  of  the  n 
cMDiaaiMinbi  with  the  diffica)^  of  the  tiuk. 


ACoFioDi  AND  Okitical  LiilN-ENOLiaB  LixicOK,  fooodedoii  tha  larger  Lallo-Oermaa 

LeiiooDofDr.  fVllli«m  Frieuikd;  with  udditionaandcorractiDiufniai  tbeLeiicuoi  of 

Geiaer,  Facciolati,  &«.    B]r  E.  A.  Andrsvra,  LL.D.    Harper Brothan.  BS  Cliff-itreet. 

Tbia  iplendid  work,  Ibanded  on  the  beat  Oerman  Lexicoa,  coataini  the  pareat  Istinitj, 

wjlh  ■  fall  tod  initniotiTa  prebce  in  relatioD  to  iba  idea  and  etemeata  of  Latin  Lexioo- 

fnphy.     ttiaoneof  the  moat  important  gcbooUbook a  of  the  leaion. 


Tkdb  Pkotutaktio  I    An  Addmaa  DeliTeted  at  tha  Sunday  Inatitata,  Ph[tade1pbls. 

By  T.  UliOMi,  Fhihuielphia. 

Tfaii  Addreaa  ia  a  reriew  of  the  Lectnra  of  Archbiahop  Haghea,  of  New-¥ork,  "  On 
di«  Daclioe  of  Proteatantiim,''  and  of  the  reply  to  that  addreaa  by  tha  Bar.  Dr.  Berg,  of 
PbiUdelpbia.  Mr.  nbnan  atapa  iato  the  arena  to  furm  a  aort  of  ihree-cor Dared  duel. 
Sndlike  Manyat'a  boatawain,  aeama  to  think  thu  if  he  haa  a  ahot,  and  tbe  otber  parliet 
have  thnra,  it  ii  of  very  little  coDaeqaence  at  wbum  he  leta  fly  :  accordiugly,  bath  psrtiea 
get  peppered  in  their  tara  ai  they  preaeot  theoualvea,  and  the  flawa  in  tlieir  logical 
trmonr  are  reached  with  accnnwy  and  skill. 

LiTia  OF  TBI  QaicMa  or  Sootlaki)  and  BuoLiaa  pRinciiaaa,  connected  with  tbo 
Bogal  Bncceiiioii  1^  Qreat  Britain.  By  Agnes  Striokland,  aathur  of  tha  "  Li*et  of 
die  Qaeena  of  England."    Harper  Brothera. 

Tbe  U^  npatation  of  the  works  of  Agnea  Strickland,  ia  aooh  aa  to  awakao  interssl 
in  their  mere  ■nnaaDoemeDt;  bat  the  Quaeos  of  Scotland  poaaeaa  an  iotM-est  whiob 
oicela  that  which  inrroaoda  the  canineta  of,  perhaps,  bsppier  lands  ;  end  in  Ibis  aariea 
(hair  Ibrtanea  are  drawn  together  in  a  manner  to  give  full  foroe  to  the  pathos  and 
dramatic  poner  they  poaaeaa. 

Thi  Motbiu'  Rico>piasn;    A  Saqnsl  to  "  Home  InQnanes."    By  Gnon  Agofllar. 

Harper  Brolhen. 

This  domestic  story  of  "  Home  laflnenoe"  haa  aoqoired  a  bigb  degree  of  popularity 
uuDog  tbeadmireraeftbe  moral  and  religioas  clius  ofaavela.  Since  the  demise  of  the 
aatlmr.  her  notbar  haa  been  indaced  to  publish  ibisSeqnel,  and  she  iufurma  the  pnblio 
that  the  first  work  waa  completed  whao  i[a  antbor  bad  attained  her  nineteenth  year,  and 
that  the  other  works  remain  still  onpobliahed. 

PtcTDKtii.  FiBLD-Booa  OT  TBI  KiTOLiiTioii.    By  B.  J.  Lcdng.    No.  10.     New- York : 

Harper  ilrotben. 

This  work,  which  will  be  completed  in  abant  twenty  nnmbara,  abonoda  in  iatareat- 
ingincidanla  and  oocnrrencaa  which  took  place  at  tha  time  of  tbe  ReTulataoo,  and  which 
are  loo  pleasaal  and  Taluabla  to  be  lost.  It  will  be  illnslreled  with  mora  than  ait  liiu> 
dred  engiavinga  on  wood — aome  of  them  are  qnite  clever.  _, 
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A  Nkw  Classical  DicTioitARTorOreek  and  Rohud  Biography,  Mylliolog;,  Hod  Geog- 
raphy. By  WillUm  Smitb,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  ihe  Dictioiuuiei  at  Greek  Anliqaitioi, 
and  of  Greek  and  Ronuo  Biognphj  snd  Mythology.  Eevued,  urilti  numeroiM 
CorrectiDuiandAddilioDi.  By  Cbarlei  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Froleuorof  Qraek  Bad  Lalis 
Luiguagsi  in  Colambia  CuUege.     Harper  Brothen. 

The  extent  and  valne  of  the  work.whoM  title  !■  given  above,  havo  been  ao  gen^ 
rally  eulogiged  by  the  preu,  and,  u  far  ai  we  can  learn,  ao  fully  rscogiii7.ed  by  tba 
public  admirHtiuD,  that  any  fartber  praiie  of  ita  ezecation,  or  recommindalion  of  itt 
oaefuloeu,  may  now  be  considered  altogelher  nipDrfloont.  Thii  is  one  of  the  Tew 
booka  which  ipring  into  the  world  all  armed  to  defy  and  to  contend  wilb  criticiiiD 
■I  their  very  birth.  It  knnwa  noinfancy  and  reqiiirea  no  nursing.  A  great  and  nie- 
fiil  work  waa  generally  eipeoled  from  its  diatingaiabed  anlhor,  and  a  great  and  qm- 
fol  work  haa  been  prodoced. 


Da  Qoikcit'i  Wxitiros;  MiaciLLAHaoni  EsaiTi.  By  ThomaaDeQaineay,  aatliiir 
of  "  ConfeuioDi  of  aa  Engliifa  Opinm  Eater."  TicltnoT,  Seed  &  Fielda,  Boaton. 
Of  the  literary  merili  of  De  Qniucey'a  book,  no  reader  of  taats  can  be  ioaennble. 
There  is  a  natorvlpeu  alraut  the  Coafesalona  which  impreMO*  the  reader  with  their 
truth.  Tlie  style  of  the  work  ia  excellent,  at  timei  flowing  tioag  majpidcally,  aod 
bearing  npoa  iu  boiom  the  graudeat  and  moat  beantiful  thoughia  and  inisgea,  utd  M 
othera,  dashing  by  with  a  quirk,  rapid  motion,  and  iparkling  with  wit.  The  woika 
of  (faia  aatlnrtrebebgpreaenledby  Menra.  Ticknor.  Beed  &,  Fields;  in  (bar  volnmea, 
of  which,  the  Miuellaoeoui  Euaya  ii  the  aecoud  we  have  received.  The  firat  ia 
the  "Confeniona  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  and  the  other  two  will  be  the  "Biographical 
Gaaayi"  and  "The  Cnaora."  The  volamea  are  io  the  well-known  elegant  ttyla  of 
the  firm. 


FipiTi    A  DniHiTtc  Pom.    ByOoelfae.    Tnnfkted into  Gngliab  Proae,  with  Note* 
Sea.    By  A.  Baynard,  E>q.    Ticknor.  Reed  &  Fielda. 

Thia  celebrated  tranglalioQ  of  the  greet  dnma  of  Goethe  &rat  speared  in  1U33, 
and  ia  now  re-prodaced  with  anch  Blight  additions  ■■  were  apparently  required  for  a 
more  thorough  andentanding  of  the  Poem,  with  the  labile  conceptiona  and  brilliant 
corrnacatioDa  of  the  immartal  poet.    The  edition  ahonld  be  in  tbe  hands  of  alL 


SHanrBan'i  DmaK*Tio  WoKxa,  with  InlrodDctorj  Bemarka  and  Notea,  Original  and 
Selected.    Phillip*,  Sampaon  &Co.,  Boaton. 

The  30th  sndSlilnaiDberaortbis  elegant  edition  have  been  issued.  The  former, 
oontaina  Jnlioa  Cmaar,  with  a  fine  ateel  portrait  of  Portia,  wife  of  Brutna.  The  latter 
ooutaios  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  with  a  portrait  of  Egypt's  Queen.    It  is  a  magnificent 


HaasT  BKiaTOM:    A  Jacobite  Story  of  the  Baign  of  George  tbe  FiraL     ByO.  P.  R 
James,  Eaq.     Harper  Brothers- 
Mr.  Jamea'  last  norel  haa  not  yet  tnade  itaappeaiaDoe,batlhe  laat  story  of  tbe  adven- 

tnres  of  the  Jacobins,  la  by  no  meaua  inierior  to  aome  of  bit  fbrnier  n 
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Faditti  :     A  DomMIM  Story.    Fmm  the  French,    B7  Matilda  M.  Hxy.    Gegrge  P. 
PutDiuD,  BnwJway. 

Thi(  excellent  trmslatinnafB  pop'nlar  French  domeitic  Mory.is  inscribed  by  tbe  Mr 
bauletor  lo  MJM  Ctuu-lotte  Cnabmap,  Tor  whom  she  protMui  tmeling  friendship.  The 
M>  of  the  work  w  very  neat,  Iwing  a  uew  ilyle  inlrnduced  bj  Mr.  Fulniiai,  re- 
lag  ihe  Oermeu  mode  of  binding,  but  mnre  chaste  and  elegant. 


Bkitub  FmiODiciL  LtTintTDRi.     StjniHcaliini  of  ihf  Lmdon  Quarterly,  Tht  Erfj»> 

tirgk,  Tke  NoHk  BritiA,  and  Tkt  WeHmiiuler  Reviemt,  and  BlaAieiied'i  Ediabttrgl^ 

MagaziM.     Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  Pablishers,  79  Fallon  and  54  Gold  itreels,  N.  ITork. 

Theee  perioilicals  are  the  crilieal  censora  of  the  Britinh  scfaolastic  and  liiersry  world. 
B J  tbeir  criticisms,  ibey  aid  readera  in  Ibe  aelecttoa  of  itandard  lalaable  books ;  end  bj 
the  epilofnei  which  tbej'  present,  often  obriale  the  necessitj  of  consotlJDg  works  loo 
TolumiDona  for  general  ex aniiDalion. 

The  Bdinbargh  Review  ia  the  eiponeal  of  the  Whig  party  in  Great  Britain,  haTing 
from  ilscomoiencemeniadvocated  freedom  and  the  Bighu  of  (he  people.  The  influence 
was  becoming  *o  epparent,  that  at  length  the  leaders  of  the  Torji  party  eatabliihrd  the 
"  Quarterly,"  or,  as  it  is  distingniahed  among  the  American  reprints,  the  I.oiidon  Qnar- 
terlj  Bevtew,  nherehjto  coDDteract  that  influence  which  its  powerful  rival  exerted 
^mt  their  measures. 

The  Weitminster  Review  whs  eitabliifaed  noder  the  patronage  and  support  of  Ihe 
nllra-liberaU.  It  has  ever  been  eepeciallj  devoted  to  the  great  topic*  which  inlerMt  the 
mass  of  tho  people:  iis  pages  have  been  rife,  it  will  be  remembered,  with  a  series  of 
powerful  articles,  tending  to  the  reduction  of  Tory  and  eicliuive  privileges,  bereditary 
rigbu,  kingly  prerogativeii,  ft«. 

The  North  British  Review  is  ■  work  of  mora  recent  origin  than  those  already  described 
— bntia,  neverlhelesa.  deslined  to  occupy  as  ptomioenl  a  place  inlheHepablicof  Letter*. 

The  great  ecclesiastical  movement  in  Scotland  led  to  its  eatabllBbmenC. 

Blachwood'a  Edioborgh  Magazine  is  less  exclnsive  in  its  ehojacler  than  the  work* 
already  noticed  ;  its  contents  may  be  considered  under  Ihe  general  heads  of  clanaical 
literature,  biograpfay,  narratives,  historical  and  tictitious,  poetry,  critical  analyses  of  new 

Tbeae  works  are  all  reprinted  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Scott  &  Co..  on  terra*  ■*  follow, 
Fayment  to  be  made  in  advance:  For  any  one  of  the  buf  Reviews.  |3  per  annum  i 
fcr  any  two  do.  (5  do. ;  (or  any  three  da.  $7  do. ;  for  all  four  of  the  Reviews,  (3  do. ; 
br  Blackwood's  Magazine,  |3  do. ;  lor  Blackwood  and  three  Review*,  |9  do. ;  for  131ack- 
wood  and  the  four  Reviews,  $tO  per  innnm, 

Tax  BiRD*  or  tbx  Bull    By  George  Giieilan.    Harper  Brotbei*. 

The  poetry  of  the  Bible  ii  drawn  together  in  an  utereslbgand  masterly  manner.and. 
to  those  who  relish  themanubeturlng  ofonebook  ont  of  anolber,aBbrdamnch  matler  of 
reflection  and  enjoyment.  The  penons  and  texts  of  the  Bible  are,  however,  bandied 
with  br  too  free  a  band,  and  many  reader*  of  the  sacred  book  will  aearcely  reliah  the 
oommentariasorMr.  GHOtlan. 

ScHHiti  ARD  Zdhpt's  CusiiciL  SiHiis.     T.  Livij  Faiavini  Historiomin.  Libri  i.,  ii.. 

This  admirable  series  of  Behool  Books  has  now  deservedly  a  elaim  upon  the  pabHs 
■aiimalian,  and  the  preaeat  number  is  of  great  value  to  the  classical  student. 
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I^B  IsLiHD  WoRtDi  OB,  Thk  Ficinc  t    Boing  tbo  Perwnil  NarretlT*  unl  Ranltiaf 

Travel  through  tha  Sudwich  Itluul*,  aod  other  parta  of  PolynMia.     Bj  Bav.  Henry 

T.  Cheerer,  author  of  tha  "  Wbala  and  bia  Oaptora."    Harper  Brothan. 

Tha  diaooreriei  in  Califbniia,  and  the  counqoeal  excitomsnt,  have  imparted  a  new 

and  mora  inunediate  tmpartanca  to  all  that  oonoama  the  Pacific,  more  partiailarly  ta 

that  lingolar  group  of  jalaada  which  lia*  midwaj  on  the  path  of  Catifbniia  coinrneraa 

with  Asia  and  the  roM  of  the  Kotent  world.    Mr.  Cheevar'i  book  abound*  with  mooh 

Ealbrroatioti,  and,  althangbheiaoot  a  Melville  ja  aea  d«criptioDa,  it  u  eDtanaiung. 

Baariog  in  miud  iha  anthor'B  proclivity  to  axaggeratioo.  and  the  biai  of  hia  judgmaat  ia 

leUcion  to  reUgioua  inattora,  it  ii  a  good  book. 


Taa  BuTomTioN  or  tbiJewi.  with  the  Political  Deatinjr  of  the  NalioniortbeBarth, 

a*  foretold  in  the  Propbecieaof  Scrip  lore,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  tha  Anther. 

BySeth  Lewii,  formerly  Diatiict  Judge  oTLoainana     J.  S.  Kedfield,  Clinica-Hall, 

New.York. 

The  Jeltioy  of  the  Jewi  baa  alvay*  heen  a  nibject  of  extraiKdiDBry  iatarert.  ThM 
•iDgular  people,  in  all  agsa  and  coaouiaa,  have  averbaen  a  living  motinmeat  oF  tfae  truth 
of  Scripture.  How  much  loevar  the  Koffsr  may  ba  diipotad  to  rqect  the  Scriplnral 
Hiitory,  there  standi  the  Jewa,  ■  acattered  race  iti  every  land,  Eeatirying  to  their  part  of 
the  Bible  Hiatory.  Tbe  conclnaiooa  of  Mr.  Lenii  are  aomewhat  (triage,  but  raqnira 
the  pemnl  of  bi*  book — which  ia  a  neat  and  cheap  volnine. 


Thi  Plodoh,  ThI  Looh,  aifD  Tua  Anvil.     By  J.  8.  Skioaer. 

This  Moothty  ia  the  great  organ  of  tha  Frotectionitta,  and  Col.  Bkinner  adopts  that 
Aeory  with  BamBstneaii,  zeal  and  honeaty, — a  qnali^  very  rare  with  the  monopoliata 
Bot,  Bjiart  from  ita  protective  notions,  which  carry  thtar  own  antidote  with  them,  the 
magazioe  has  much  valuable  ugrlcnltorul  information,  important  to  most  parties  in  oar 
favored  land. 


Btjits  Diar.— Tbe  able  speech  of  Mr.  Stanton,  ia  tfae  Stata  Senate,  in  relation  to 
tha  Canal  policy,  ahoald  be  read  by  every  democrat.  It  ia  contained  in  tba  Alfawiy  - 
Argna.  of  January  33.    We  ragrat  that  it  oamelaasloo  late  ibr  aiteodad  notice  h 
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OtJRSSlVES. 

DoKiiro  tba  put  tax  montha,  Hr.  TaBODOKi  Aubuitos  Foster,  conoecied 
irith  this  Keview,  has  made  s  tour  of  the  Soathem  and  Northern  sectiuoa  of 
the  SuteB,  ealling  personally  npoD  all  the  leadiag  democraU  of  each  localicy. 
Id  every  quarter  he  haa,  without  exception,  met  with  i  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
eroos  response  to  the  clsinis  of  this  work  opnn  the  great  Democratic  Party,  as 
the  Dadooal  exponent  of  those  great  principles  for  which  it  has  ever  contended. 
The  coD6deDce  reposed  in  tbe  coarse  of  the  R«Tiew  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing  paper,  ngned  by  more  than  two  thousand  democrats,  of  all  sections. 
We  append  ■  portioD  of  the  names  in  this  number,  to  l>e  contianed  in  succes- 
sive numbers,  with  the  additional  names  fntuished  by  Hr.  Foster,  now  on  hia 
Weitem  trip. 

We,  the  nndersigned,  •abacribers  tA  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo- 
cratic Review,  feel  deeply  interested  in  ics  success,  and  recommend  it  to  all  our 
demncratic  friends.  Its  primary  objects  are  to  advocate  and  diweminate  true 
Democracy,  (such  aa  was  taught  by  Jefierson  and  Jackson,)  and  we  feel  conS- 
dent,  that  sach  being  the  character  of  the  wi>rk,  all  true  denii>crets  will 
feel  the  same  interest  that  we  do  in  the  promnlgation  of  those  principles,  and 
will  be  found  to  contribace  to  its  support  and  development.     We  feel  a  national 

Side  as  well  as  duty  in  liberally  supporting  the  only  organ  of  the  National 
smocratic  Party  in  this  great  repablican  country ;  and  we  are  contideut  in 
assnring  oar  friends,  that  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  that  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietors will  make  this  organ,  both  as  a  literary  and  political  Magazine,  eqnel, 
if  not  superior,  to  an^  work  pabHsbed  in  this  country  or  Europe.  We  would 
further  add,  that  their  general  canvassing  aeent.  Mr.  Theoddbk  A.  rMTEk,  is 
now  on  his  Southern  and  Western  tonr,  and  we  earneBCty  reco:nmend  all  good 
democrats  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  enrolling  vkAt 
oamea  on  the  books  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


FODR  THOUSAND  NAMES  CONTINOEDl 


A.  Boira, 
Bodetr  Libmy, 
A.  Stnoden. 
Jame*  B.  Shaw, 
Onlnmbos  Segnioe, 
John  Sullivan, 
J.  Y.  Savage, 
W.  Small, 
W.B.Scott, 
A.  B.  Button, 
William  A.  Slogdill, 
D.  S.  Schench. 
D.  D.  Smith, 
Bmilb  Sir  Dimond, 
Mn.  Thurlstou, 
HoMS  Taylor, 
Jame*  H.  Towaler, 
EL  F.  Fellows, 
J.  H.  Thrall. 
W.  8.  Thorn, 


M.  Ubliboeffer, 
Mr.  Van  Winckla, 
Cbarle*  A.  Van  Zandt, 
Abnhain  Van  Neu, 
William  Villean, 
H.  T.  Vnltee, 
Mr.  Van  Neat, 
F.  L.  Vullee, 
L.  G.  VsD  Kleek, 
P.  M.  WetmorB, 
Henry  M,  Western, 
L.  0.  Wilson. 
Catnphell  P.  White, 
J.  T.  Wsro, 
J.  A.  Weitarvelt, 
Bluah  War^. 
William  Wbitlock, 
J.  S.  Williums, 
J.  J.  V.  WenerTsIt, 
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A.  8.  Jirrii, 
.  J.  Josepb, 

Hsnr;  Kajwer, 
&.  Kia»\ey, 

B.  B.  Liltle, 
A.  Luke, 
JaineaLM, 
A.  H.MIckle, 
Job  II  Mnchlevam, 

H.  8.  Moore,  a  two  CO 
William  Muore, 
S.  H.  Morrria, 
M.  Morri»OD, 
William  McMiimy, 

E.  14.  Mason, 
Aluison  Nub. 
Oeurge  Nicholl, 
QidaoD  NvB,  Jr., 
L.  Nuh, 

f.  H.Orria, 
H.F.O-Hewii. 
Jboi«  Ferkim, 

F.  ParM, 

J.  B.  I'almor, 

N.  Peiirce, 

S.  B.  Pllill>p^ 

JarD»  I'lMlHD, 

M.  M.  QaackaDboM, 

M.  Bader, 

R.  L.  Reynolds, 

Bsekel  Cl.ib. 

L.  BeyiiiildAi 

Jamet  Bnberuon, 

James  DuUdd, 

BO.  Darnel, 

a.  1.  Daniel. 


Samuel  Davis, 
Jobii  De  Ksjalar, 
Sotwrt  BmmeU, 
J.  P.  BlliB. 
Fiibi^r  &  Bird, 
H.  P.  Kowler, 
H.  G.  Fieher, 
H.  N.  Frjatl, 
N,  D.  Frencb, 
J.  V.&.wlcr, 
William  Francij, 
Thnmai  Fisher, 
G.  Fredenbrirg, 
F.  W.  Qiilej. 
Thumiu  Gardoer, 
Joippli  B.  " 
G.Giffi)rd. 
William  Gue, 
A.  Howe, 

J.  A.  Hardenbrook, 
Eobert  Hoe, 
T.B.  Hibbnrd, 
W.  C,  Heiilii, 
J.  B.  HFUtken, 
James  P.  Harper, 
Jobn  H.  Hunt, 
8.  C.  Herriug, 
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H.  B.  Hart, 

Str^Tork  CUm 

JenwHoyt. 

do. 

Clinion  Haripg. 

do. 

JohD  W.  Avw7, 

do. 

Joseph  Allw. 

do. 

American  lostiwte. 

do. 

Henry  Arcolarim, 

d«. 

Apprenticea'  Libnuy, 

do. 

HenryJ.  Allen, 

do, 

Loring  Brooka, 

do. 

Thomas  BlaoYelt. 

do. 

D.  Lo  Boynelt, 

do. 

T.  F.  Bragg, 

do. 

M.  Bnrke, 

do. 

J.  W.  Beobo, 

do. 

J.  M^lradhorst, 

do. 
do. 

J.  8.  Boebe, 

do. 

John  Bigelow. 

do. 

SUphen  Barkhdter, 
A.  V.  Collins. 

do. 

do. 

William  8.  Conely, 

do. 

Andrew  Cropsey, 

do. 

William  Chamberlun, 

do. 

Beqjamln  Clapp, 
0.  W.  CanfielS. 

do. 

do 

W.  D.  Craft, 

do. 

8.  Conltor, 

do. 

B.  K.  Collins, 

do. 

J.  H.  Chicheater, 

do. 

Jonas  Conklin. 

do. 

Jamas  Conner, 

do. 

GintavQsConovCT, 

do. 

Tbomas  Carnley,  Sheriff, 

do. 

Judge  Charles  Daley, 

do. 

James  K.  Dodge, 

do. 

A.  B.Davis. 

do. 

C.  H.  Doagherty, 

do. 

Horatio  Seymour,  Jr., 

B*ff''lo,N.T. 

A,  J.  Merrill, 

do. 

do. 

W.  L.  G.  Smith. 

do. 

Jiidson  H.irmon, 

do. 

James  G.  Dickie, 

do. 

C.  A.  Mulliken, 

do. 

B.  W.  Bennett. 

do. 

Charles  Winue,  M.D., 

do. 

R.  D.  Bptier, 

do. 

William  Loveritig,  Jr., 

do 

T.  T.  Lockwood,  M.D., 

do. 

B.  8.  Warren, 

do. 

P.  A.  Child, 

do. 

Horoiio  N.  Walker, 

do. 

Rogers  &.  Cutting, 

do. 
do. 

H.  M^KOToe, 

do. 

Milei  Jones, 

do. 

R.  L.  Howard, 

do. 

Charles  Cobb. 

do. 

James  F.  Peiers, 

do. 

George  E.  Hayi, 

do. 

Hirain  Niles, 

do. 

James  Wad.wortb. 

do. 

Gay  H.  Sal.hncy, 
0.  M.  P.  Obamplm, 

do. 

do. 
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p.  a.  Mor.y, 

Bifgii:  N.r. 

E.J.  Bnrrell, 

Otiufa.N.r. 

J.  W.  Baola, 

do. 

&r,r""' 

do. 

J.  G.  IU»d. 

do. 

do. 

JobD  H.  Bl«, 

do. 

John  WaWon, 

"S* 

Albert  H.Traey, 

do. 

C.  A.Caflin. 

J.G.  Kiog,  M.D., 

do. 

Bngham  &  MoLellan, 

?fe«m, 
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TEE  AHERICAN  BAK. 

Tbb  opinion  prevaila  pr^ttjr  generally,  among  tha  older  class  of  law- 
yen,  that  the  Bar  of  this  country  is  deteriorating  in  learning,  eloquenoa 
and  character.  This  opinion  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  reverence  for 
by-gone  days  and  by-gone  men,  which  forms  so  prominent  and  harmleas 
&  trwt  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  ezpreasion  indulged  by  those  who  ara 
about  to  pass  from  the  stage  of  actiMi.  They  are  always  glorifying  llw 
golden  yean  of  their  youdi;  and  their  auditors,  catching  some  of  tnoir 
inspiration,  are  wont  to  regard  the  acton  in  those  earlier  times  as  supe- 
rior to  the  erery-day  persons  whom  they  see  around  them.  In  all  Uiia 
there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  the  present  generation.  It  was  ever  thus,  and 
ever  will  be  Uius,  from  age  to  age,  "  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time." 

Another  source  whoioe  springs  the  opinion  to  whioh  we  have  alluded, 
is  the  fact,  that  the  bar  in  our  day  does  not  stand  so  lar  above  the  mass 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  general  intelligence,  oratorical  giits,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  law  itself,  as  it  did  fifty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago.  During 
this  period  the  oommon  mind  of  the  oounUy  has  received  a  mighty  up- 
ward bound.  Education  is  now  widely  dimised.  The  works  of  masters 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  productions  of  accomplished  writers  in 
every  branch  of  literature,  circulate  through  all  the  avenues  of  sodety,  and 
at  prices  which  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  clasaesi 
Newspapers,  "  the  poor  man's  encyclopcedia,"  and  periodicals  of  every 
grade,  and  devoted  to  all  conceivable  subjects,  are  as  omnipreaent  as  the 
circumambient  ur.  Then,  too,  the  nation  is  converted  into  one  great  de- 
Bating  society,  one  grand  mass  convention,  where  nobody's  scat  is  con- 
tested, where  Everybody  is  always  in  order,  where  the  utmost  freedom  of 
speech  is  allowed,  and  where  all  sorts  of  questions,  important,  unimport-. 
aQl,  and  indifferent,  are  discussed,  according  to  the  several  tastes  of  the 
disputants.  Notwithstanding  the  abuses  and  absurdities  that  have  been 
generated  by  this  universal  fermentation  of  the  national  mind,  it  has 
evolved  many  valuable  principles,  many  rare  facts,  and  has  diffused 
through  the  masses  of  the  community  aa  incalculable  amount  of  imporU 
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ant  infonnBtion.  It  has,  moreover,  given  to  the  common  intellect  of  the 
oountry  an  independence  of  thought,  a  boldness  of  epeculation,  an  ardor 
of  investigation,  in  respect  to  old  things  and  new  things,  which  neither  al- 
lows its  instructors  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute,  nor  begs  their  pardon 
for  djsputinff  their  premises  or  denying  their  conclusions,  llie  three 
learned  proiessions,  taw,  medicine,  and  divinity,  have  seen  their  ancient 
monopolies  and  cherished  mysteries  subjected  to  the  testa  of  scrutiny  and 
utility  set  up  by  those  who  somewhat  irreverently  take  nothing  for  grant- 
ed, and  demand  that  everything  shall  be  proved.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  we  borrows!  from  our  trans- 
Atlantic  ajicestors.  During  the  past  twenty  years  it  has  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  legislatures  and  organic  conventions  in  nearly  every  state  of 
the  Union,  with  the  cry  of  "  Reform  !"  "  Reform !"  resounding  at  its  heels. 
To  an  eitent  not  dreamed  of  at  the  dawning  of  the  present  oentury,  the 
people  have  taken  the  work  of  remodeling  the  whole  body  of  American 
law  into  their  own  hands.  They  may  have  performed  some  portions  of 
their  task  unskilfully ;  but  the  labor  has  resulted  in  giving  th^  a  know- 
ledge of  the  outlines,  and  glimpses  at  least  of  the  details  of  the  judicial 
systems  of  the  country. 

If  these  things  bo  so,  then  it  may  well  be  true,  that  though  the  American 
bar  has  not  positively  deteriorated  in  learning  and  eloquence,  yet,  because  of 
the  upward  tendency  of  the  whole  body  of  Uie  people,  the  relative  distance 
between  them  may  be  very  sensibly  diminished,  and,  therefore,  in  the  es- 
timation of  those  who  do  not  careftilly  survey  the  whole  ground,  the  bar 
wll  seem  to  occupy  k  lower  position  than  in  the  halcyon  days  of  its  nn- 
disputed  supremacy,  when  Marshall  took  his  seat  on  the  Supreme  bench 
at  Washington,  and  Hamilton  delighted  select  audiences  by  his  luminous 
logic  in  the  CStf  Hall  of  New- York,  while  the  people  left  tiie  work  of  le- 
gislation to  lawyers,  and  regarded  the  occult  mysteries  of  jurisprndoioe  as 
something  too  sacred  for  unlearned  hands  to  touch,  and  too  awful  for  un- 
ini^ated  eyes  to  scan. 

It  may,  nevertheless,  be  true,  that  owing  to  the  undoubted  increase  of 
Ae  number  of  legal  practitioners,  when  compared  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  9wing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  admission  to  the  har 
is  now  gwned,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  diminutjon  and  relaxation  of 
the  tests  of  membership,  we  say,  it  may  be  true,  that  every  lawyer  in  our 
'  day  is  not  as  learned  as  was  every  lawyer  in  those  times  when  the  rulea 
of  admission  were  more  stringent  in  theirnature  and  more  rigidly  enforeed. 
Admitting  this  to  be  so,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  realty-leani- 
ed  and  competent  members  of  the  profession  are  injured  in  any  way  By 
the  abolishment  of  the  old  monopoly  of  the  bar,  while  it  admits  hardly  of 
a  que&tion,  that  the  legal  reforms,  and  especially  in  the  modes  of  proce- 
dure, of  which  this  abolition  was  a  part,  tend  powerfully  to  promote  tha 
ends  of  justice,  by  rendering  the  science  of  the  law  less  occult,  and  its 
practice  less  difficult 

lite  age  is  gone  by  when  the  opinion  will  be  tolerated,  that  the  main 
end,  or  even  on  end  to  be  sought  by  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  is  the  es- 
tAblishment  of  an  abstruse  science,  and  the  creation  of  Bn-"order"  of  men 
to  practice  it.  It  is  now  demanded,  that  the  prime  object  of  the  law  and 
its  ministers,  shall  be,  to  mete  out  speedy  and  exact  justice  between  man 
and  man;  that  judges  shall  disregard  the  technicalities  and  crotchets  of  a 
■obolastic  age,  and  make  forms  yield  to  substance,  in  det«rmining  the  mer- 
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its  of  oontrovenieA ;  that  precedents  which  have  outliTed  the  oocasioas 
that  origioated  them,  shall  not  obstruct  the  current  of  equity  ;  that  rulea 
wluch  have  sarvived  the  reasons  on  which  they  were  based,  shall  giro 
place  to  others  founded  on  the  enlightened  wants  of  our  own  times  ;  and 
that  causes  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  courts  as  rapidlj  as  the  substantial 
interesta  of  the  parties  will  permit. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  desirable  objects,  radical  changes  have 
been  effected,  saA  others  are  yet  demanded  in  the  three  main  agencies  by 
which  the  judiciary  supplies  the  multifarious  wants  of  the  people— PInia- 
ittg,  Frwtice,  and  Evidence.  These  constitute  the  working  machinery  of 
the  profession  and  the  courts.  The  common  law  system  of  pleading,  sim- 
ple at  its  origin,  has,  through  the  refinements  of  times  and  men  eminently 
pedantic,  acute,  and  techniotl,  become  too  transcendental  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  a  practjcat  age.  It  is  an  exquisite  scheme  of  logic,  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  most  subtile  minds,  and  inoomprehetisible  lo  the  great  - 
majority  of  common-place  intellects,  who  are  compelled  daily  to  deal  with 
its  nice  distinctions.  The  code  of  practice  which  most  of  the  courts  of  this 
country  adopt,  and  which  contains  the  leading  features  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, consists  of  a  series  of  inflexible  rules,  extremely  arbitrary  in  their 
structure,  and  generally  enforced  with  great  rigor,  to  the  special  benefit  of 
a  raw  of  small  attorneys,  with  memories  as  exact  as  the  multiplication 
table,  but  with  minds  utterlf  incapable  of  comprehending  general  prind- 
ples,  and  who  look  upon  the  law  as  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  for  play- 
ing tricks  upon  suitors,  and  swelling  up  bills  of  costs.  By  lodging  too 
little  discretion  with  the  courts,  so  that  they  may  adapt  their  proceedings 
to  the  eTer-shitling  exigencies  of  causes,  this  system  of^n  works  the 
greatest  injustice  to  suitors.  Sonae  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  swept 
it  utterly  away,  leaving  their  tribunals  to  the  guidance  of  a  few  general 
rules,  while  exercising  a  large  discretion  in  cases  unprovided  for,  and 
which  Aey  are  to  meet  as  they  arise.  The  rules  of  evidertct  flimished  by 
the  common  law,  are  only  less  technical  in  many  of  their  essential  features 
than  the  systems  of  pleading  and  practice.  Within  a  few  years  they  have 
been  subjected  to  great  modifications  in  several  of  the  states,  and  must 
undergo  still  greater,  ere  they  become  a  perfect  medium,  rather  than  a 
partial  obstruction  to  the  rays  of  truth. 

It  ia  these  grand  defects  in  the  machinery  of  the  judiciary,  that  have  ' 
generated  the  very  common  opinion  among  the  spectators  of  its  workings,  \ 
that  the  law,  and  especially  the  practice  of  the  law,  is  a  system  of  chic».    \ 
nery,  or,  at  the  bes^  of  quackery,  and  that  evaij  lawyer  is  by  profession     ' 
either  a  knave  or  a  charlatan,  or  a  compound  of  both. 

This  opinion  respectmg  lawyers  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar.^    It  per-     j 
meates  all  classes,  tinging  even  educated  and  liberal  minds  with  prejudice.     / 
It  has  crept  into  literature.    Be  it  tragedy,  ooraedy,  or  farce^if  a  lawyer    f 
be  introduced,  he  is  the  villain  or  dupe  of^the  piece.     How  many  de^pica-    I 
ble  rc^es,  in  the  garb  of  attorneys,  have  novelists  depicted?.  A  gr.ive   ' 
historian,  recording  the  inddents  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  tells  us,  that  / 
the  president  of  the  tribunal  was  "  one  Bradshaw,  a  lawyer !"     Even  cler- 
gymen have  been  known  to  read,  with  special  emphasis,  the  "wo"  de. 
nounoed  against  the  lawyers  of  Judea,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  by  the 
Gtreat  Teacher ;  forgetting  that  the  same  wo  was  pronounced  upon  the 
"  chief-priests"  of  tlit  generation. 

In  a  recent  number,  we  pointed  to  some  of  the  good  traits  In  the  char- 
acter of  the  profession,  while  portraying  the  many  defects  of  a  vidoua 
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Stem.  We  will  not  repeat  vhftt  we  said  then,  but  will  umkIj  add, 
t  while  we  preeume  (be  Bar  doei  not  odbrcl  any  mora  than  its  fur 
proportional  share  of  virtue,  we  utterly  deny  that  its  members,  aa  a  body, 
are  guilty  of  extraordinary  departures  from  the  path  of  integrity  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling.  Ihat  they  oombine  together  to  eimiesh  olieoU 
m  the  net-if  ork  of  litigation,  for  the  sole  purpoBs  of  picking  tiwir  pockeU^ 
no  Tell  informed  mind  belieTea.  Hiat,  through  ^e  ignorance,  or  cautjon, 
or  willfulnesa  of  aait-ors,  in  stating  their  cases  to  counsel,  the  latter  are 
Oflen  led  to  give  erroneous  opinitniB,  is  known  to  erary  member  of  ttkt 
profession ;  and  alt  persons  competent  to  form  a  judgment  in  the.  mattar, 
will  tell  you,  that  far  every  instance  where  a  lawyer  corruptly  mia- 
leads  his  client,  there'  are  ten  where  a  suitor  misleads  his  oouuseL  Hie 
aeal  with  which  an  advocate  will  stand  by  to  the  end,  what  turns  out  to 
be  a  bad  cause,  has  subjected  the  profession  to  much  reproach ;  whereas, 
in  the  large  majori^  of  such  oasas,  this  conduct  ^ould  entitle  them  to 
unmixed  praise.  The  client  is  careful  to  lill  the  mind  of  his  counsel 
with  all  the  bright  points  of  his  side  of  the  case,  and  all  the  dark  features 
of  the  other  side,  while  be  leayes  it  for  the  trial  to  develops  the  antag- 
onisms of  his  representatjoos.  He  is  sure  to  make  himself  out  to  be  ft 
deeply  wronged  man,  and  hie  opponent  a  very  bad  fdlow,  of  whoae  arts 
and.  whose  witneasea  he  cautions  his  counsel  to  beware.  Thus  prepos- 
'  sessed,  the  advocate  becomes  the  representative  of  one  whose  mouut  is 
to  be  closed  while  be  passes  the  ord^  of  Justioe,  and  in  whose  name  and 
stead  he  is  to  do  battle.  He  enters  the  arena,  struggles  to  meet  every 
adverse  turn  which  the  conflict  takes,  looks  with  suspioion  upon  every 
word  of  the  testimony  that  tells  heavily  upon  his  client,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  impartiality  of  the  bench  turns  the  scale  against  him,  that  he 
yields  to  the  convioti<»),  that  he  has  been  duped  into  the  support  of  a  bad 
causa  by  a  dishonest  man. 

As  to  the  science  of  juriaprudence,  as  distinguished  Irom  ite  praotjioe ; 
it  is  fated  to  enconnter  all  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  other  sdanoes,  and 
some  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  A  good  deal  of  its  learning  must  ever 
lie  beyond  the  ken  of  those  who  do  not  make  .it  their  study.  Hiis  will 
exists  suspicion.  Many  of  its  terms  and  phrases  will  always  jar  upon 
the  unlearned  ear.  This  will  afford  themes  for  ridicule.  It  vitally  afieots, 
and  authoritatively  determines,  the  most  sensiUve  interests  of  society, 
reflating  every  man's  conduct  and  interfering  in  every  man's  business. 
In  this  respect,  so  long  as  it  grati&es  the  whims,  enhances  the  prosperity, 
and  avenges  the  wrongs  of  an  individual,  it  receives  bis  unqualified  p^'usa. 
But,  every  law-suit  has  two  sides,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  be  beaten. 
In  every  contest  there  is  the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  victor — the  captive 
as  well  aa  the  captor.  And  who  ever  knew  the  beaten  to  speak  peaceaUy 
of  the  beater — the  vanquished  of  the  victor — the  captive  of  the  captor  1 
Sui^  rare  magnanimity  is  not  engendered  by  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  liti- 
gation. Th\i8,  almost  every  hotly-contested  cause,  raises  up  at  least  one 
new  enemy  of  the  law  and  tiie  lawyers. 

The  abuses,  errors,  and  absurdiUes  of  the  logtl  profession  are  more 
promptly  exposed,  and  therefore  are  more  patent,  than  those  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  medicine  and  divinity,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  courts,  esdi 
party  has  his  champion,  whose  duty  it  ia,  not  merely  to  defend  his  own 
side,  but  to  demolish  the  other.  In  such  an  arena,  unless  both  combat- 
ants, as  well  aa  the  umpire,  are  deplorably  ignorant,  charlatans  cannot 
j)Iay  off  their  tricks  wi^out  exposure  on  ^e  spot.    Put  the  proiesaiooa 
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of  mediaiM  and  diTbihy  to  mek  a  trial,  and  bow  voidd  Ute^  eadsn  tii* 
tHt  1  Let  Brerj  prewniftioD  of  tiie  [Ajviouui,  and  werj  honily  of  tba 
dei^man,  be  Bubjeotad  to  a  rigid  crosi-eziUQinaiioa,  and  an  aooW  aa^ 
lyiia,  bj  a  disoifde  of  soma  boatile  adxtol,  while  »  competent  nmpire 
■ninmed  up  the  oontrover^,  and  twttlre  impertial  men  prcuounoed  UMir 
Twdict  upon  it,  a*d  how  much  of  quackoy  and  hemj  would  be  laid 
bare  to  Tolgar  eyea  1  And  it  ia  through  su^  an  ordeal  Aat  the  law  and 
Ha  pntotitiMierB  are  oompdled  to  paas  oontinuftlly.  To  all  otiiw  sdenoee 
and  arta,  proAariona  and  caUiogs,  maj  jariu>rudenoe  and  its  minialen 
•^ropriidel  J  say :  "  Let  not  hun  that  girdetn  on  his  hame«  boast  hin- 
•eif  u  he  that  putteth  it  oS!" 

To  retnni  to  the  queetion  of  the  deteriorfttitHi  of  the  Ameriooa  bar  in 
leanungv  and  eloqnenoe.  The  nnmbeT  of  elective,  and  emeciallj  l^ic- 
tetire  offices  in  uiiB  oountry'-^he  univenality  of  the  right  of  enffir^e 
—the  eligibility  of  almost  every  peraon  to  any  station  in  the  govern- 
meat — the  fi«que&cy  of  elections,— all  tbeae  tend  to  preoipitBte  the  great 
body  (^ambitions  men  into  the  whirlpool  of  politaca.  Tbe  legal  profenim 
is  the  highway  to  offidol  distinodon.  Many  enter  It,  not  to  pnotioe  its 
duties,  and  win  id  honara,  but  simply  because  it  afibrda  &^tjei  tar 
ebtuning  pmblio  stations.  This  has  no  doubt  tended  to  lower  the  standard 
«f  learning  within  tbe  pole  of  the  bar.  These  fugitive  lawyers  irapreaa 
nnch  of  th^  supeifioi^ity  npon  a  profession  of  which  tiiaj  eonstitnte  so 
ecmsiderable  a  portion.  It  will,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  diot  with 
ooca&onal  exo^>tions,  our  greoteat  lawyers  have  also  been  dietinguiehed 
M  p^ditieions.  Such  names  as  the  following  will  readily  occur  to  tbe 
monory  of  the  reader : — Jay,  ShermHi,  Hamilton,  Darter,  Pinckney, 
Burr,  Ogden,  Bajan),  Satw^ant,  Livitwston,  Binney,  Holmes,  Qay,  Web- 
ster, Wirt,  Crittenden,  Woodbury,  J.  C.  Spencer,  Van  Buren,  Barry, 
Legare,  B.  F.  Butler,  Grundy,  C%oate  and  Prentiss.  IIm  most  eminent 
ezoeptions  to  this  mle,  not  entirely  unknown  as  politicuns,  but  &r  better 
known  as  lawyers,  bftve  generidly  been  elevated  to  the  ben<A.  We 
refer  to  saoh  jurista  as  Marmall,  Kent,  Story,  Ptinona,  Daggett,  Pai^er, 
'nigbmsn,  Tudcer,'  Martin,  Thompson,  Spencer,  Hopkiitaon,  Gibson, 
Baldwin,  MoLme,  Taney,  Wayne,  Shaw,  Nelson  and  Citdy.  ' 

Hm  rapatatioii  of  the  llrst  class  of  names  ve  have  moitioned,  would 
tend  to  prove,  that  oocaaional  indulgence  in  other  pnrsnita  than  those  of 
tbe  law,  is  not  incompatible  widi  the  highest  attainments  in  tbe  profession. 
Indeed,  observation  establishes  the  fact,  that  sndi  indulgence  rather  aids 
tk^  retards  the  advocate — him  who  proctdoes  chiefly  at  Niti  Pritita — in 
reacting  the  loftiest  position  at  the  Imt.  Though  the  law  is  a  jealous 
goddess,  and  is  wont  to  bestow  her  choicest  favors  on  those  who  worship 
most  assiduously  at  her  altars,  the  barrister  who  would  win  verdicts  must 
frequently  kneel  at  other  sbrinee  than  hers.  So  acute  and  philosophical 
an  observer  as  Edmund  Burice,  said,  when  sketdung  the  diarscter  of 
Orenvtlle ;  "  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences ;  a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put 
together ;  but  ii  not  apt,  txeept  in  ptrgoiu  very  kappHjf  bom,  to  open  and 
hbtraUte  the  mind-exaetly  in  the  tame  proportion."  To  supply  the  defect 
pointed  out  by  this  grea^  man,  must  be  the  purpose  of  er&rj  one  who 
would  mount  the  bigtieat  places  in  the  profession.  A  men  lawyer,  vers- 
ed in  dK  dieta  of  books,  and  tied  down  by  red  tape  to  time-honored  pre- 
cedents, but  who  knows  nothing  of  ot^r  branches  of  learning,  may  be 
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S  valuftble  dumber  adviser  in  oomrnon  causea  ;  bat  he  \hxkM  maay  of  the 
quatificalionB  easential  to  eminence  on  the  bench,  and  must  utterly,  tail  u 
an  advocate  at  the  bar. 

Presuming  the  lawyer  to  poaaeas  the  ordinary  aoquaintanoe  wilb  gene- 
ric science,  bestowed  by  a  liberal  education,  the  two  purauita  moat  ocoi- 
ducive  to  success  in  the  tbrensic  field  of  the  profesaion,  are  politics  aod 
literature.  We  do  not  mean  politics  in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  Btateemao- 
ship ;  the  study  of  the  plulosophy  of  government ;  a  participation  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affidrs.  ^d  we  use  the  term  literature  in  ita  restricted 
aehse ;  the  study  of  the  best  models,  undent  and  modem,  in  the  deport- 
ment .of  6e2lM  Uttret. 

Hie  disoiples  of  Coke  may  be  diaposed  Xa  take  issue  with  us  on  this  lat- 
ter point,  fiut,  we  apprehend,  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose,  that  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature, 
both  as  a  student  and  an  author,  will  hinder  one's  success  at  the  bar.  it 
la  uaeliil  aa  a  means  of  relaxation  iVom  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  it  expands  and  liberalizes  the  mind ;  it  forms  and  refines  the  taste ; 
it  affords  me  ohoioeat  n\aterial  for  iUostration  and  embelliahment ;  it 
brei^  up  and  diempatea  the  crabbed  style  of  writing  and  apeakiiog,  whidi 
eveiy  oloee  student  of  the  ancient  law  is  apt  to  contract ;  it  is  esaential  to 
tiie  forming  of  a  perfect,  or  even  a  respectable  orator.  Ihat  a  liberal  de- 
votion to  ^  pursuit  of  letters,  and  a  wide  reputation  for  authorship,  are 
compatible  with  profound  learning  and  brilliant  suooesa  in  the  pro^sion, 
we  nave  only  to  dte,  in  proof,  the  names  of  Brougham,  Jeffi^y,  anA  Tal- 
fouid.  With  the  single  qualification  that  they  are  not  known  aa  au^ra, 
we  may  add  to  this  trio  the  iUustrioua  legal  names  of  Erakine,  Curran, 
Copley,  William  Soott,  Scarlet,  and  Pollodi ;  nor  need  we  maka  iMs  qua- 
lification, when  we  embrace  John  Campbell  in  a  liat  which  might  be  swel- 
led by  other  selections  from  the  &iglish,  SootiA,  and  Irish  bars.  Nor 
have  we  to  search  &r  among  the  eminent  lawyera  of  America,  to  find 
those  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  trane-Atlantio  barristers  and  ju- 
rists, who  have  enlarged  liie  boundaries  of  legal  acienoe,  while  oultivadng 
a  taste  for  elegant  literature.  We  need  only  to  mention  tlie  namea  u 
Wirt,  Pinckney,  Story,  Webster,  and  Legare,  to  make  good  our  asaerticn. 

Wi&  the  exception  of  Soott  and  Story,  and  possibly  Campbell,  all  of 
these  gentlemen  nave  acquired  wide  celebrity  aa  advocates.  Nor  has  thia 
oelabrity  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  their  reputation  as  lawyera.  'Riev 
long  stood  at  the  head  of  t^e  profession,  boUi  as  it  respeota  legal  knowl- 
odge  uid  forensic  talents. 

Erskine,  by  universal  aasant,  occupied  the  first  place  among  Englidi 
advocates.  His  reasoning  powers  were  remaikably  acute,  penetrating, 
and  vigorous  ;  his  survey  of  a  subject  was  at  once  compreheniiive  uid  mi- 
nute; nis  courage  impelled  him  to  assume,  and  his  learning  and  skill  en- 
abled him  to  maintain,  the  boldest  poaitiona  ;  his  fency  lit  up  and  beauti- 
fied every  question  that  he  touched  ;  his  imagination  carried  him  to  the 
loftiest  heights  with  unftJtering  wing ;  his  melodious  elocution,  graoefol 
action,  and  peculiarly  brilliant  eye,  charmed  a»d  fascinated  his  anditors, 
whether  seated  upon  tht>  benc&  or  in  the  jury-box  ;  while  his  admiration 
of  all  that  was  manly,  magnanimous,  uid  just,  and  his  hatred  and  oon- 
tempt  for  every  species  of  meauaess,  fraud,  and  oppression,  made  htm  the 
diampiott  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  the  plebeian  againat  tlie  pa- 
trician, of  an  outraged  people  agunst  the  despotism  of  a  throne.  Erakhie 
was  wont  to  relax  the  te&sioa  of  hia  mind,  and  invigorate  fhoultiea  ex- 
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hmsted  with  protntoted  Ubora  in  the  forum,  by  indulging  in  literary  stu- 
dies. He  wta  not  diorougbly  rereed  in  the  olMsics  of  Greece  and  Home, 
though  he  read  the  latter  witii  facility.  But,  of  English  literature  he  waa 
k  constant  student.  He  warn  familiar  with  all  the  best  authors  of  the  se- 
Tenteentii  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  kneV  large  portions  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  by  heart.  Who  can  doubt  that  it  was  these  pursuits  which 
gave  him  a  mastery  over  hia  native  Language,  surpassing  that  of  any  ad- 
Tooate  of  his  time  1  That  he  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  as  well  as  a 
splendid  oratw,  his  great  and  long-continued  success  at  the  bar  proves. 
He  won  more  causes  in  the  every-day  routine  of  practice,  than  any  of  his 
ootemporaries,  and  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  greatest  politicsl  trials 
diat  have  occurred  in  English  history.  His  triumphs  are  the  testimonials 
ot  his  learning  and  ability  ;  his  published  speeches  are  the  memorials  of 
his  genius  and  eloquence. 

Curran's  name  deserves  the  highest  place  on  the  roll  of  Irish  advocates. 
His  achievements  at  the  bar  have  given  him  a  wprld-wide  reputation.  . 
Hiough  his  oratory  is  marked  with  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  Hi- 
bernian eloquenoe,  it  belongs  to  the  first  rank.  His  knowledge  of  the  law 
was  not  as  profound,  eitensive,  or  exact,  as  several  of  his  English  cotem- 
poraries,  but-  it  was  ample  for  the  contests  of  JViwi  Pritu,  in  which  he 
chiefly  partadpated.  With  a  diminutive  and  unimposing  person,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  diction  could  awe  the  bench,  the  fervor  of  his  appeals  win  the 
jury,  and  the  elegaooe  of  his  periods  delight  the  spectators  who  crowded 
the  courts  whenever  he  pronounced  his  orations.  Knowing  that  eloquence 
is  not  a  giit,  but  an  art — not  an  intuition,  but  an  attainment — not  an  in- 
spiration, but  an  acquisition, — he  cultivated  it  from  his  entrance  to  hii 
withdrawal  from  tiie  profession,  with  the  ardor  of  a  Cicero.  He  studied 
the  masters  of  ancient  oratory  ;  familiarized  himself  wttli  tlie  works  of 
the  best  modem  auUiors ;  and  though  he  haa  left  little  behind  him  except 
hia  spee<dies,  he  is  known  to  have  wiitten,  with  vigor  and  grace,  both  prose 
and  poetry. 

The  extensive  literary  acquirements  of  Brougham,  Jefirey,  and  Talfourd, 
and  die  varied  prodnotions  of  their  pens,  have  secured  them  oonapicnous 
pontions  in  the  republic  of  letters.  During  the  entire  period  they  were 
gratifying  their  cultivated  tastes  in  these  pursuits,  their  professional  busi- 
ness was  hardly  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  their  brethren  at  the  bar. 
They  studied  Demosthenes  and  Coke,  Homer  and  Stair,  Milton  and  Jus- 
tinian, Cicero  and  Qiitty,  Vii^l  and  Viner,  Byron  and  Blackstone,  all  at 
the  same  time  ;  diversifying  their  readings  by  writing  reviews  of  ancient 
^d  modem  tKiets  and  phUoeophers  for  the  Quarterlies,  and  digesting 
briefs  for  the  King's  Bench  ;  delivering  lectures  before  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, and  composing  trtlgediee  for  the  theatres ;  pronouncing  classical  ora- 
tions at  literary  anniversaries,  and  trying  suits  on  promissory  notes  in 
OuJldfaall.  Such  were  the  avocations  for  years  of  the  future  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  Justdoe  of  the  Common 
Pleas  of  Englfuid.  But  it  was  before  they  reached  these  elevated  posi- 
tions, that  their  greatest  triumphs  were  won.  They  rank  with  the  most 
able  and  eloquent  advocates  which  Britain  has  produced.  And  each  has 
declared,  that  he  was  largely  indebted  to  his  literary  studies  for  snooeas 
at  the  bar. 

The  same  general  observations  are  applicable  to  Copley,  (I^rd  Lynd- 
hurst,)  Scarlett,  Pollock,  and  Campbell.  Among  the  most  learned  and 
suooeasfhl  barristen  of  their  day,  «id  all  reaching  the  highest  judicial  sta- 
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tions,  escli  pouoMed  svparior  duriosl  attammenU,  Mid,  aoiidat  tiba  kbon 
and  perptexitiea  of  official  and  profeaaioiul  dntiM,  fbund  time  to  form  an 
aztenaive  acquaintonoe  with  general  literature. 

We  omit  any  special  notice  of  Sir  William  Soott,  (Lord  Stow^,)  e»- 
oept  to  eay,  that  his  olaasiul  6raditioQ  and  taate  were  employed  to  orna- 
ment and  illustrate  the  learned  and  luminous  judgmeota  he  jwanonnDad 
in  the  court  over  which  he  ao  long  presided.  In  some  respeota,  there  wsi 
a  striking  resemblance  between  this  eminent  jurist  and  the  late  Mr.  Jna- 
lioe  Story.  Both  were  fijnd  of  literary  pursnits,  and  they  were  prerentod 
from  extending  their  studies  in  this  delightful  field  (mly  by  their  vast  and 
multifarious  labors  on  the  bench.  Having  exhausted  the  learning  of  the 
judidat  systems  of  dieir  respective  oountries,  they  levied  oontributiooa 
upon  the  codes  pf  other  nations  and  times,  bringing  home  the  ^H>ils  they 
had  gathered,  to  enrii^,  enlarge,  and  illuminate  the  juridical  edifioee  of 
their  native  lands. 

Wfl  have  meotionod  the  names  of  Wirt,  Pinokney,  Webster,  and  L»- 
gare,  as  Ameriodn  illustratioiiB  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  the  min- 
gling of  the  study  of  literature  with  the  study  of  law,  and  even  authonhip  ia 
the  department  of  letters,  are  not  incompatible  witii  the  highest  legal  at- 
tainments, and  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  at  the  bar;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  valuable  aids  m  reaching  these  attainments,  and  secur- 
ing these  triumphs.  We  ought  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  we  have 
rderred  to  these  celebrated  lawyers  merely  as  bmiliar  instanoes  of  the 
soundness  of  our  position.  Tba  list  might  begreatiy  extended  by  the  ad- 
dition of  names  hardly  less  eminent  in  the  walks  of  the  profeaeion,  and 
still  more  celebrated  in  the  paths  of  literature.  Wirt's  "  British  Spy," 
wid  "  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  have  been  read  and  admired  by  thousands, 
whenever  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  orators,  and  that 
for  twelve  years  he  filled  the  office  of  Attomey-Gener^  of  the  United 
States,  with  oonsummate  ability.  Pinckney,  whose  lame  as  an  advocate 
filled  the  land,  and  whose  legal  knowledge  was  unsiirpasBed  in  depth  and 
extent  by  any  of  his  ootemporaries,  was  an  ardent  student  of  elassical  and 
general  literature  throughout  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  his  profeswon^ 
career.'  It  was  this  that  gave  him  that  oopious  flow  of  elegant  diction, 
which  ornamented  even  hie  conversation,  and  imparted  vigor  and  beauty 
to  bis  forensic  style.  Webster's  reputation  aa  an  advocate  at  the  bar, 
and  an  orator  in  the  Senate,  reach  for  beyond  bis  own  country.  That 
combination  of  strength,  majesty,  luddity,  and  grace,  in  which  his  speeches 
excel  those  of  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  profession,  or  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, is  clearly  traceable  to  hia  familiarity  with  the  models  of  eloquence 
furnished  by  ancient  and  modem  times.  Legarewas  highly  accomplished 
both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar.  He  was  intiuiajbely  acquainted  with  the 
dvil  as  well  as  the  common  law ;  and  his  researches  into  the  learning  of 
the  former,  were  probably  not  surpassed  by  any  member  of  the  American 
bar.  His  fondness  for  the  olaasics  was  exhibited  not  merely  in  his  stu- 
dies, but  in  his  writings.  Even  when  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Attorney-General,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  one  or  more  ]ite> 
rary  periodicals.  His  speeches  displayed  a  happy  union  of  sound  argu- 
ment and  learned  ornament.  ^ 

But,  in  respect  to  eloquence,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  have  been 
treating  of  persons  &r,  very  far  above  the  average  grade  of  American  law 
yers.  It  might  natur&lly  be  supposed,  that  the  juridical  fomm  would  be 
the  chosen  spot  where  eloquence  would  strike  its  deepest  roots,  throw  uf 
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iti  lotamt  bmuihes,  tmd  hwt  its  dioicest  fruits.  Justioe  ie  the  tfaem«^ 
li^ts  to  be  Tindicoted,  and  wrong*  to  be  redrcMed,  innocence  to  be  pro- 
tooted,  sod  Tioe  pmusbed,  are  the  ends  to  be  attained — the  reason  of  the 
judge  ia  to  be  eiilight«oed,  and  the  feelings  of  the  jury  aroused,  and  their 
Terdict  won — the  utmost  freedom  of  disauBsion  ie  allowed — and  yet,  visit 
our  oonrts,  and  listen  to  the  addresses  ordinM^f  delivered  there.  Gas 
BDTthing  be  more  jejnne,  feeble,  and  oommoa-plaoe  t  anvdiiag  more  un- 
worthy to  be  called  eJoquenoe  "i  This  dearth  of  oratory  is  attributable  in 
Kto  the  number  of  inferior  men  who  orowd  themselves  within  the  bar. 
it  must  klao  be  aeeigned,  in  la^e  measure,  to  the  utter  want  of  Hte- 
lary  fniniahment  in  the  great  mass  of  the  professicai.  Tliey  study  law, 
j^tome  of  them,  we  fear,  omit  even  this,)  and  they  study  nothing  else. 
The  entire  reading,  year  by  year,  of  many  a  counsellor,  ie  restricted  to 
law-books  and  newspaper ;  and  even  then,  their  reading  is  of  the  most 
snperfioial  description.  They  never  look  upon  the  law  as  a  science — nevw 
trace  the  precepts,  which  tiiey  are  daily  repeatjng  and  applying,  upward 
to  the  finintaine  whence  they  flow — never  search  for  the  Dasca  of  the  rules 
they  are  hourly  faaadling — ^never  iaquireiinto  the  origin  of  the  preoedenU 
by  whidt  they  are  enslaved,  to  see  whether  they  have  not  outlived  the 
coigenoiee  that  gave  Uiem  birth — never  ascend  some  great  ccoitral  pinnacle 
of  Um  system,  that  they  may  survey  its  general  outlines,  and  trace  the  re- 
lations of  the  whole  to  the  parts,  and  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  thus 
determine  whether  its  principle*  hannonize  with  each  other,  or  wage  a 
war  of  mutual  extermination.  No !  nothing  of  ail  this.  Ttiey  are  oon- 
tsDt  to  know  the  verbiage  of  the  law,  and  they  bow  reverently  to  the  ip»$ 
dixit  of  ancient  compilers  of  rules,  and  modem  digesters  of  pTeoedents. 
As  to  studying  the  classics,  tiiey  were  bored  sufficiently  with  them  at  col- 
lie. As  to  Burke  and  Milton,  they  throw  no  light  upon  the  rule  in 
Sbelley's  case,  uid  a  lawyer  should  not  waste  his  time  upon  them.  Such 
members  of  the  profesnon  (and  we  ue  sorry  to  say  they  constitute  too 
large  a  ehue  of  it)  will  never  cultivate  eloquence  themselves,  nor  cmcour- 
age  its  growth  in  others. 

There  is  a  better,  and  even  a  worse  slass  of  lawyers,  from  whom  elo- 
quence has  as  little  to  hope  as  from  these.  Tha  better  class,  to  which  we 
aJlude,  are  those  who  regard  the  law  as  a  liberal  soieoce,  and  have  a  taste 
for  literature.  But  they  are  deluded  with  the  idea,  that  if  they  would  be- 
come able  and  suooesstul  lawyers,  they  must  study  nothing  but  law.  So 
they  set  their  &oes  through  life  against  everything  whic^  would  tempt 
them  into  the  fiursuit,  even  for  a  day,  of  any  other  kind  of  knowledge. 
These  disciples  of  "  the  black-letter  school,"  being  usually  sound  lawyers 
and  honest  men,  but  utterly  incapable  of  cutting  a  second-rate  figure  as  \ 
■  advocates,  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  younger  members  of  the 
bar.  Their  gifls  and  attainments  too  often  define  the  boundaries  of  pro- 
fessional exoellence,  and  amtHig  these,  oratory  finds  no  place.  But  the  de- 
leterious effects  of  their  example  do  not  stop  here.  A  majority  of  the 
bench  is  generally  selected  &om  this  class.  When  thus  eleva^,  they 
are  ^t  to  discourage  the  display  of  those  gifle  in  the  advocate,  of  which 
tbey  are  destitute,  either  not  appreciating  their  value,  or  ill-cxincealing 
their  envy  at  the  superior  influence  they  exert  upon  jurors  and  auditors 
over  thdt  own  bald  exhibitions.  Slovenly  in  their  juridical  performances, 
whether  oral  or  written,  they  almost  regurd  it  as  a  personal  affront  when 
counsel,  in  addressing  the  bench,  leave  the  citation  of  cases,  and  their  ap- 
phcation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  course  over  the  field  of  original  specu- 
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lation,  and  deduce  K^mente  from  fint  priudples,  or.  In  addreenng  die 
jury,  refuse  to  ooniia^  themselves  to  the  dry  delaib  of  the  teetimim;,  but 
enlighten  the  reason  and  kindle  the  passions,  clothing  thur  thoughts  in 
vigorous  and  polished  diction,  and  enlivenins  and  adomiug  the  p^  tbej 
are  treading  with  the  flashes  of  wit  and  tJie  flowers  of  &noy. 

We  shall  dismiss  the  other  olase  of  the  profession  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded— the  worst  oloss — very  summarily.  Neither  eloquence  nor  honesty 
has  anyliiing  to  hope  from  them.  Hieir  highest  ideas  of  the  prsotioe  of 
the  taw,  are,  skill  in  gaining  some  technical-  advantage  over  an  opponwt 
by  triokery,  and  swindling  him  out  of  a  heavy  bill  of  coits,  by  means  of 
&lse  affidavits.  Tha  radical  reforms  in  pleadmg  and  practioe,  and  the  di- 
minution in  the  length  of  the  fee-bill,  which  are  b«ng  introdnoed  into 
most  of  the  states,  are  rapidly  sweeping  aw^y  this  race  of  vermin. 

We  have  said,  that  an  acquadntanoe  with  general  literature,  to  at  least 
a  moderate  extent,  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  eloqueaice  in  the  1^^ 
profession.  There  is  a  check  to  this  growth,  which  we  have  not  mention- 
ad,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  A  successful  lawyer  must,  to  a 
reasonable  d«p«a,  be  iiuniiiar  with  the  learning  of  the  science  to  which  he 
is  devoted.  Now,  this  erudition  is  scattered  through  a  series  of  volumea, 
the  number  and  dirnenaions  of  which  are  absolutely  appalling.  An  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years  ago,  Roger  North  spoka  of  the  volumes  of  the  re- 
ports as  "innumerable."  Hien  they  numbered  oi^  about  sixty.  'Oa/e 
£ngtisb  reports  have  now  swelled  to  six  hundred.  To  these  we  must  add 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  Americm  reports.  Following  in  the  trun  of 'tJiese, 
is  a  countless  throng  of  English  and  American  text-books.  Lying  at  the 
■  basis  of  this  immense  mass  of  expository  law,  are  the  statutes  of  the  Bri- 
tish Parliament,  and  of  the  American  Congress  and  state  legislatures,  with 
•  their  constitutions.  To  this  huge  pile  of  matter  we  must  resort  to  learn 
the  common  law !  Even  the  baldest  index,  stating  settied  principles  in 
the  most  condensed  phraseology,  would  make  a  good-sized  library.  An 
examination  of  some  of  tlie  best  English  and  American  digesba  vrill  lead 
to  the  Conclusion,  that  the  number  of  points  ruled  by  the  courts  of  both 
countries  must  amount  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand.  Now,  no  law- 
yer is  expected  to  have  all  these  in  his  memory,  but  he  ought  to  know 
where  to  put  his  finger  on  them  in  the  hour  of  need,  lest  a  more  diligent 
opponent  wrest  a  verdict  out  of  his  hands  which  justly  belongs  to  him. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  well-read  counsellor  has  to  thread  hia  way 
through  this  vast  labyrinth  of  positive  and  expository  law,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  BO  few  And  leisure  to  explore  those  more  inviting  fields  where  ' 
the  flowers  of  eloquence  bud  and  bloom.  But  it  still  remains  true,  that 
though  a  man  may  be  a  good  case  lawyer,  a  successful  winner  of  commixi 
causes,  and  an  acute  logioian,  and  oonfme  his  researohes  exclusively  within 
the  pale  of  his  profession,  yet,  unless  he  extend  his  vision  over  other  de- 
partments of  learning,  he  can  never  possess  that  breadth  of  comprehen- 
sion, those  resources  of  illustration,  that  refined  taste,  and  tliat  polished 
diction,  essentia]  to  oonstitute  an  eloquent  advocate.  He  may  be  a  Best, 
but  he  cannot  be  an  Erskine  or  a  Pinckney,  He  may  be  a  Coke,  but  he 
.  cannot  be  a  ScoU  or  a  Story. 

We  have  purposely  mentioned  the  names  of  Soott  and  Story  in  this 
eonnection,  althou^  ^eir  reputation  does  not  at  all  rest  on  their  abilities 
•a  advocates.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  eloquent  expositors  of  the  law, 
on  the  bench  and  in  the  books.    They  have  been  large  ocmtributora  to 
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That  tOAj  be  called  the  litenture  of  die  Uw — a  speoiea  of  writing  confined 
MoluaiTdf  to  the  profession,  snd  which  has  too  often  bean  performed  in 
the  worst  possible  stjle. 

And,  first,  as  to  text-books.  Confining  our  obserrations  to  Ameriaan 
authors,  and  excluding  from  the  category  such  writers  as  Kent,  Story, 
Hofiman,  and  Greenleu,  we  are  oompetled  to  say,  thbt  many  of  these 
treatises  Iiave  been  executed  in  the  most  disorderly,  TSgue,  and  jejune 
manner.  Oftui  Uiey  are  mere  digests  of  adjudicated  oases,  copied  in  the 
precise  words  of  the  head-notes  of  the  reports,  strung  together  at  random 
ny  a  feeble  thread  of  common-place  oritimsm,  and  requiring  for  their  com- 
position no  more  intellect  than  would  be  necessary  to  compile  ttre  indexes 
of  a  hundred  volumes  of  &e  reports  into  one.  The  making  of  la^r-books 
is  a  trade.  A  bookseller  enters  into  a  contract  with  some  student  hardly 
out  of  his  teens,  or  some  attorney  wholly  out  of  business,  to  prepare  a 
work  on  some  branch  of  the  law.  Hie  forthcoming  treatise,  "  by  a  distin- 
guishad  member  of  the  profession,"  is  extensively  advertiaed  in  the  Dew>> 
papers,  in  oatal<^es,  and  on  the  covers  of  law  magazines,  ere  pen  is  put 
to  paper.  At  length  it  appears.  Hie  publisher  employs  some  needy  nw 
cipient  of  his  bounty  ^perhaps  the  author  himself)  to  eulogize  the  work 
ttnrough  the  same  media  that  heralded  its  approach.  The  profession  pur- 
ohase  it  on  the  faith  of  these  ante  and  pott  puffings,  and  never  discover, 
till  tbey  consult  its  paees,  that  they  have  been  duped  into  buying  a  shal- 
low and  worthless  produotion.  We  recollect  being  present  when  one  of 
the  most  eminent  counsellors  of  the  New- York  bar  was  tumbling  over 
the  leaves  of  a  new  treatise,  of  the  class  we  have  described,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  searching  for  some  point ;  aad  having  compared  the  doctrine  in 
the  test  with  the  case  on  which  it  pr6fessed  to  be  based,  he  threw  down 
the  volume,  exclaiming  in  a  rage,  "This  fellow  is  unfit  to  teach  the  A.  B.'/ 
C's  in  a  common  school,  and  yet  he  presumes  to  write  a  law-book !" 
We  by  no  means  intend  to  say,  Uutt  the  four  American  authors  we  have 
mentioned,  compose  all  the  names  that  should  be  exempted  from  our  cen- 
sure. We  cite  them  as  the  heads  of  a  class  of  textbook  writers,  whose 
works  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  the  first  class  of  English  au- 
d>ors,  while  some  of 'them  have  far  surpassed  trans- At] antic  productions 
in  depth  of  learning,  breadth  of  comprehension,  vigor  of  reasoning,  and 
purity  and  dignity  of  style. 

As  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  embodied  in  tiie  reports.  These 
are  almost  invariably  drawn  up  by  the  judges  themselves.  We  have 
•ketched  the  qualifications,  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  of  that  great 
body  of  practitioners,  who,  loving  the  law  and  despising  eloquence,  fur- 
nish the  majority  of  our  judges.  Tbey  have  formed  their  style  of  writing 
upon  the  crabbed  models  of  the  ovoient  expositors  of  the  common  law — 
the  Littletons,  the  Cokes,  the  Bractons,  of  the  olden  time.  Having  no  ac- 
quuntanoe  with  elegant  literature — never  having  devoted  on  hour's  time 
evMi  to  the  study  of  rhetoric  since  they  came  to  the  bar—incapable  of  writing 
in  a  vigorons,  lucid,  orderiy,  terse  manner,  many  able  American  judges 
are  constantly  sending  to  the  press  productions  which  every  lawyer  is 
compelled  to  study,  composed  in  a  style  so  feeble,  obscure,  negligent  and 
Twbose,  that  respectable  literary  journals  would  not  spread  them  upon 
tbeir  pages,  even  though  the  subject-matter  were  congenial  to  the  tastes 
of  tiieir  readers.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  being  elevated  to  the  bench 
because  he  was  a  vigorous,  dear,  and  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a  learned, 
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aoute,  and  sftfe  I&wyer  t  Yst  tfaa  rqHHti  of  hit  judgnMiiti  will  dnivs  « 
Urge  ahftre  of  their  value  with  poateritj  &0111  b»  o^wntj  to  olothe  then 
in  strong,  terse,  and  Iuiulbous  language. 

To  ilIiistTftt«  our  fiewe  of  the  tmI  •u»eri«ntf  of  well  ot«p  ill  written 
judioial  opioione,  we  refer  to  the  leported  juciflmeitts  of  the  two  odebmr 
ted  biothers,  William  aiod  John  Soott,  better  Known  as  L<«dB8towaU  md 
Eldtm.  For  a  long  oontemporaneous  period,  the  fonoer  prended  in  tha 
Admiralty,  the  latter  is  the  QiaBoery  Court  of  Englana.  We^  quote 
from  Lord  Brougham,  who  intimately  knew  them  \>oUl 

Speaking  of  Lord  Stowell,  he  says : — "  If  ever  the  praiae  of  being  Inmin- 
oua  oould  be  juatly  bestowed  upon  human  eompositiona,  it  was  upon  hia 
judgments,  and  it  was  the  approbation  oonstanUy,  and,  as  it  were,  peauli- 
arly  appropriated  to  thoae  wonderful  exhibiti(»is  of  judioiai  capacity,  b 
would  be  easy,  but  it  would  be  endless,  to  enumerate  the  oauaea  in  whiok 
his  great,  powera,  both  of  legal  iDTeetigalioD,  of  accurate  roaaoningand  of  load 
statement,  were  display^  to  the  admiration  not  only  of  the  profeMKMi, 
but  of  the  less  learned  reader  of  hii  judgments.  *  "  *  The  questiona 
whiish  arise  in  administering  the  Law  of  Nations,  oomprehend  within 
their  soope  the  higfaett  national  rights,  involve  the  ezistenoe  of  peace 
itself,  define  the  duties  of  oeutrala,  set  limito  to  the  prerogative  of  war. 
Accordingly,  the  volumes  which  record  Sir  W.  Scott's  judgmoita  may 
well  be  in  the  bauds  of  the  general  student,  and  ibrm  part  of  any  olaasic^ 
library  of  English  eloquence,  or  evoi  of  national  history.  •  •  e 
He  was«  person  of  great  classical  attainments  ;  and  from  henee,  as  well 
as  from  the  natural  refinement  and  fastidiousueaa  of  his  mind,  he  derived 
the  pure  taste  whidi  presided  over  all  his  effort*,  ohastening  his  judical 
oompositiona  and  adorning  his  exquisite  ocmversatiDn." 

Compare  this  with  what  he  says  of  Lord  Eldon  ; — "  The  defects  whidi 
have  been  noted  in  his  judicial  capacity  are  of  oourae  to  be  traced  in  the 
reports  of  hia  judgments.  The  force  of  the  opinion,  and  even  the  ooui«e 
of  the  argument,  are  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  donbts,  and 
ever  confiictiDg  arguments  which  midte  up  the  whole  mass.  In  the  sanda 
which  spread  out  as  tar  as  the  eye  can  reach,  which  shift;  perpetually 
about,  which  rise  in  whirls,  and  are  tossed  about  and  heaped  up  in  moun- 
tuns — the  eye  loses  the  view  of  the  point  towards  whi^  the  current  cf 
decision  is  directed,  and  indeed  the  ourrent  itself  is  lost  in  the  wide 
expanse,  llkeae  learned  and  elaborate  perfomiances  are  therefore  of  fhr 
less  use  than  they  might  have  been  as  guides  to  future  lawyers ;  for  th« 
o^uments  ore  lost  in  special  circumstanoea,  and  ^  prindp^  p<nnts 
choked  among  the  details.  It  was  said  by  Mr.  Justioe  Williams,  wit- 
tily and  correctly,  that  they  would  be  of  special  use  as  soon  as  tlu  old 
Ptolemaic  cycle  should  begin  a  second  time  to  run,  and  every  one  thing 
happen  over  again,  and  in  the  same  order,  which  hod  occurred  before." 

We  have  time  and  space  barely  to  allude  to  those  stores  of  knowlec^e, 
ranging  over  every  science  and  art,  every  trade  and  calling,  whi<^  a  law- 
yer in  extensive  practice  at  IfiH  Priu*  must  possess,  if  he  would  acquit 
himself  even  respectably.  Everything,  from  the  oonstruotion  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  to  the  constniction  ofafanning-mill,  must  pass 
in  review  before  him.  Breaches  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  of  a  wa^ 
ranty  in  the  sale  of  horses — broken  limbs  unskillfuliy  reduced  by  quaiA 
surgeons,  and  characters  damaged  by  slanderous  bwgues  or  libelloua 
pens — the  science  of  the  8team-«ngJDe,  and  the  constituent  elemenlM  oC  » 


aommbuliKB  or  an  aiUi  ia  th»  bwt  deftoM  U 
msiine  insuraaBe;  and  the  drift  of  the  tt 
v&id»~fin  iiwuraaoe  and  the  oombuatibla  natim  of  oUi — building  ooik 
tnota,  and  the  myataiits  of  oarpantan,  biiekta^an  and  painten — Um 
tttw'-w'g  of  leadMr,  the  emdaou  of  aaw^niUa,  and  the  oonatniqtion  of  rail- 
wa^a— ths  UMgea  of  broken,  bankers,  meNhauta  aod  doctors'— die  rigkts 
of  olwgyniea,  aohool-xaaatem,  aea-oaptains,  uid  militia  colonela,  and  the 
dutiea  of  parishi(»iBr«,  •obolon,  aailonand.Boldiera:— in  dtort,  and  omit- 
ting detaila,  the  lawyer  in  t^U  biuineaa,  in  the  space  of  a  single  month,  ia 
oftw  eampelled  to  £uniliariw  himaelf  with  legal  learning  whioh  liea 
saatt«red  along  the  traok  of  the  laat  five  hundred  yeva,  and  with  the  vari- 
ona  arte,  adeitoea,  profeaaiona,  trades,  and  praetioea  of  hia  own  tunes ;  b« 
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broad  awake  to  aU  the  defects  of  hia  own  ude  of  the  case,  and  keen  to 
detect  the  tricks  of  his  "leaned  opp^ment;"  keep  hfa  temper  while  a 
metcurial  judge  wresta  the  guidance  of  the  trial  out  of  hia  hands,  and 
tuna  it  into  (Aan«eU  where  defeat  is  almost  certain  to  overtake  him ; 
Usteo  to  the  ill-timed  suggestions  of  an  ignorant  client,  while  put  to  the 
laok  by  the  perrerBity  or  stupidity  of  a  witness-,  and  at  the  close  of  a 
protiaot«d  contei^^  with  a  pile  of  blotted  manuscript  before  him,  not  one 
word  of  whioh  be  has  had  time  to  review,  he  must  rise,  bring  order  out 
of  oonfuaion,  symmetry  out  of  chaos,  demolish  this  witness,  support  that, 
reoondle  contradictions,  anticipate  and  answer  the  objections  of  bis  adver- 
sary, smooth  down  tite  prejudices  of  the  court,  win  the  good  will  of  the 
jury,  and  secure  a  verdict — if  be  can  I 

Surely,  lawyers  that  are  lawyers,  need  not  be  told,  that  they  must 
Btady  something  beside  Coke  and  C%itty. 

Iwugh  the  American  Bar  may  be  defidoit  in  legal  and  general  know- 
ledge, and  n^ligent  in  the  cultivation  of  rhetoric  and  oratory,  it  has  pro- 
duced as  many  able  lawyers  and  eloquent  advocates,  during  the  laat 
thirty  years,  as  the  English.  Within  that  period,  many  of  the  great  lights 
of  the  Sngliah,  Irish  aiid  Scotch  forums  have  disappeared  from  the  bar^ — 
some  having  ascended  the  braob — others  gone  down  to  the  grave.  Of 
these,  are  Copley,  Brougham,  Denman,  Williams,  Scarlett,  Campbell, 
ieSrej,  Plunkett,  FoUett,  Wilde,  O'Connell,  Pollock  and  Talfourd. 
Iheir  places  are  yet  to  be  filled.  A  well  informed  English  writer,  speak- 
ing of  the  bar  of  that  country,  has  said,  within  the  past  year : — "  Never, 
at  any  period  within  a  century  and  a  half,  was  the  profession  at  so  low 
an  intellectual  ebb  as  at  this  moment.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any  defi- 
ciency ot  the  day  laborers,  the  plodding  formalists  of  the  profession. 
Tbese  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  are  probably  as  competent  and  well 
read  in  the  lore  of  the  blue  books  and  practice  coses,  as  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors. But  superior  intellects  and  brilliant  talents  are,  in  our  day, 
altogether  wanting.  It  will  be  scarcely  credited  by  a  lay  reader — but 
the  fact  is  not  the  less  deplorably  true — that,  with  the  exception  of  half  a 
dozen  men,  we  can  scarcely  name  a  barrister  who  can  now  address  a 
jniy,  in  an  important  case,  with  average  ability." 

Lf  this  be  true,  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,)  then,  at  the  present 

time,  the  American  bar  must  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  English.     We 

think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  hundreds  of  American  lawyers, 

'  "who  can  now  address  a  jury,  in  an  important  case,  with  average  ability." 

We  have  mentioBed  tiurteen  barristers  who  have  been  removed  from 
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tlie  English,  Irieh  and  Sootdi  bus,  within  the  lut  thirty  years.  'Rn&j  oo- 
oupied  die  front  rank  of  Uie  profession.  Theirs  would  be  the  first  names 
a  Briton  vould  cite,  if  oaUed  upon  to  designate  HbA  most  successful  and 
aocomplished  advocates  of  that  period.  Bv  iha  side  of  tlieae  eminent  fo- 
reign names,  we  venture  to  plaoe  those  of  Pinckuey,  Webster,  (3fty,  Wirt^ 
Talcott,  Sargeant,  Williams,  Binney,  Storrs,  Crittenden,  Legare,  PrenUaa, 
and  Choate,  and  to  challenge  a  comparison  between  tbem,  in  respect  to 
depth  and  scope  of  legal  attainmuits,  capadty  to  enlighten  judges  by  lu- 
ininous  argumentation,  power  to  sway  juries  by  informing  ^e  reason  or 
arousing  the  passions,  and  the  possession  of  all  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
combine  to  make  profound  lawyers  and  eloquent  adrocates.  Nor  do  we 
think  the  task  would  be  hopeless  of  selecting  thirteen  other  .nwnes  that 
would  pass  the  ordeal  with  honor. 

What  an  array  of  American  lawyers  can  be  summoned  of  the  rank  of 
John  C.  Spencer,  Samuel'  Stevens,  B.  F.  Butler,  Kobert  Bantoul,  David 
Graham,  B.  R.  Curtis,  Ogden  Hoffinan,  S.  P.  Staples,  Josi^  Randall,  R. 
J.  Walker,  Charles  O'Connor,  J.  Van  Buren,  James  Bayard,  Franklin 
Pierce,  N,  Hill,  W.  B.  Bead,  John  Neilson,  J.  A.  Spenoer,  A.  I*  Jordan, 
W.  M.  Meredith,  S.  P.  Chase,  Thomas  Ewing,  D.  D.  Field,  Edward 
Bates,  Pliny  Merrick,  ^and  we  are  sorry  we  have  oomm^oed  the  list,  lest 
omissions  be  deemed  invidious,)  scattered  through  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  who  can  not  only  address  juries,  in  important  cases, "  with  average 
ability,"  but  are  competent  to  dtschai^e  the  duties  of  Attomey-Greneial 
of  the  United  States. 

Hie  truth  uadoubt«dIy  is,  that  since  the  Revolution,  the  miU:ured  mind 
of  America  has  been  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  kindred  subjects  of 
jurisprudence  and  government,  than  to  any  other  of  the  liberal  scienoes, 
and  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  much  of  the  national  intellect  has,  owing 
to  the  recent  origin  and  peculiar  struoture  of  our  institutions,  been  neoes- 
■arily  employed  in  founding,  erecting,  and  administering  a  civil  polity, 
partly  of  our  own  creation,  and  partly  borrowed  from  our  British  ances- 
tors. This  has  compelled  our  statesmen  and  lawyers  to  examine  the 
groundwork  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  England, 
80  that  they  might  mould  and  adapt  to  our  uses  such  parts  of  them  as 
were  congenial  to  our  republican  system.  And  being  desirous  to  obtain 
materials  to  perfect  our  institutions  from  ajl  countries,  they  have  extend- 
ed their  researches  into  the  political  and  judicial  polities  of  cotemporary 
nations.  Hence  it  is,  that  American  writers  on  government  and  law  have 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  in  scope  of  comprehension,  variety  of  learning, 
and  freedom  of  speculation,  those  of  England,  si>io&  the  advent  of  our 
Republic. 

We  may  point  to  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Jay,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Marshall,  Pinckney,  Adams,  Clinton,  Livingston, 
Story,  Parsons,  Kent,  Wirt,  Jackson,  Clay,  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  Wood- 
bury, Wright,  Webster,  Cass,  Benton,  Walker,  (and  the  list  might  be 
extended,)  and  ask  for  the  names  of  fui  equal  number  of  Englishmen,  of 
our  century,  who  have  written  fuid  spoken  more  profonndly  luid  eloquent- 
ly than  they  on  the  subjects  of  government  and  law. 

To  the  causes  we  have  m^itioned  we  must,  in  part  at  least,  attribute 
the  equality  (may  we  not  aay,  the  superiority  1)  in  position,  at  the  i»«sent 
hour,  of  the  American  bar,  when  compared  with  that  of  Et^fland. 

But  our  subject  grows  upon  our  luuida,  and  we  must  stop. 
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Aftbr  fourteen  years  of  aotire  service,  he  is  agtun  at  Bizarre ;  but  cir- 
«umstances  compelled  him  then  to  go  to  Roanoke,  where  he  wae  eotirely 
alone.  He  frequently  writes  to  some  of  his  esteemed  friends,  freely  oom- 
menting  of  the  d&y,  oocasionally  mingled  with  grave  reflections.  A  good 
letter  ia  a  mark  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  at  least  of  a  nervoua  uid 
vigorous  intellect,  and  displays  much  of  the  writer's  cast  of  thoughL 
Baiidolph  often  compared  himself  to  Logan,  who  told  Lord  Dunmore  that 
he  was  the  lost  of  his  race — a  circumstance  which  was  gallins  to  him  in 
after  life — but  now  he  was  superintenditig  the  education  of  hb  nephews, 
who  were  grown  up,  and  pushing  them  up  into  active  life;  but  consump- 
tion attacked  the  younger,  and  madness  the  elder.  He  writes  thus  to 
Key,  on  the  subject,  under  date  of  July  31,  ltjl4 : 

*'  Afflkticni  bas  aasailed  tne  in  a  new  ahape.  Mj  joaagn  aepbew,  whom  yon 
•aw  in  OeorgfltowD  two  years  a^  has  fsllea,  I  fesr,  into  a  coQ&rmed  pnlmooary 
consomptioa.  He  was  the  pride,  the  sole  hope  of  our  fkniity.  How  aball  I  aa- 
noQDce  to  bit  wretched  mother,  that  the  last  stay  of  her  widowed  life  ii  falling. 
Qive  me  annie  comfort,  I  beseech  yon.  What  a  acene  awaits  ni  here  ]  His  birth- 
placB  in  ashes,  fale  mother  worn  to  a  slieleton  with  disease  and  grief,  his  brother  ciit 
eff  from  all  that  diatiugutibe*  man,  to  biaadfaDlage,  from  the  tonte  beast — I  do  as- 
sure you  that  my  own  ressoD  baa  staegBred  voder  this  crnel  blow.  I  koow,  or 
rsther  have  a  coofuseil  eoocepiioa  of  what  I  do,  and  Ktmatimes  strive,  not  alto- 
aether  iDeffcctiMlly,  I  Itope,  to  do  it ;  but.  ^»-n>,  all  is  chaos  sod  misery.  My 
mcutties  are  beoaoibed — I  feel  suffocated — Let  me  hear  from  yon,  I  pray." — 
VoL  2,  p.  43. 

Tliis  year  be  visited  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  to  renew  some  old 
friendships.  About  this  time  he  adopted  John  K.  Clay.  He  again  took 
tbe  6eld,  and  was  triumphantly  returned,  but  the  result  afforded  him  no 
pleasure : 

"  You  will  hsve  heard  of  my  re-election — a  circumstance  wbicb  has  given  me 
IM  pleasure,  except  ao  far  ss  it  haa  been  gratifying  to  my  friends.  It  ia  a  atatinn 
aa  nnfit  for  me,  as  I  am  unfit  for  it.  For  a  long  time  my  mind  haa  refuaed  to 
travel  in  that  track.  1  cannot  force  myself  to  think  on  the  aubjeet  of  my  publk 
affiairs.  1  am  engrosaad  by  reflactiona  of  a  vary  different,  and  far  mora  import- 
ant ontnre.  I  am  a  stricken  deer,  and  feel  disposed  to  leave  the  herd.  The 
hand  of  calamity  has  pressed  sorely  Qpoa  me.  I  do  not  repine  st  it;  on  the 
cootraiy,  I  return  thanks  for  the  (apparent)  evil  as  well  as  good,  which  He  who 
knows  what  ia  good  for  me,  has  appointed  for  my  portion  in  this  life.  May  it 
have  tbe  effect  of  drawing  me  close  unto  Him,  without  whose  grscious  mercy 
I  feel  tbut  Isms  lost,  undone  creature." — ( fol.  3,  p.  46.) 

The  rupture  and  difficulty  with  Britiun  wraghed  heavily  upon  the  New- 
England  States.  The  climate  ia  cold ;  tbe  soil  sterile ;  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  her  sole  support ;  her  position  was  deplorable,  and 
every  nerve  was  strained  to  ameliorate  her  prospects.    Disunion  waa 
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dreaded,  and  the  interpoMtion  of  Mr,  Bandolph,  w  s  distingiuBhed  leader 
<rftlie  oppoBitioD,  and  a  Boutbem  iiiBn,,'was  invoked.  He  ezplsmed  hie 
Tiewa  yerj  foroibly  to  one  of  her  moat  diatanguiahed  aenatora,  ezamming' 
tborov^ilj  the  waole  war,  the  evils,  and  the  proper  remedy  for  their  al- 
leriation.  But  faia  mind  waa  now  atroogly  oocnpied  with  religiiMi.  Bom 
at  a  period  when  atheism  o^erapread  all  cluisteauiom — when  France,  in  her 
madneas,  deluged  the  soafibld  with  blood,  the  wisest  and  beat  did  not  es- 
cape the  prevalent  infection. 

Sut  the  examples  and  preoepta  of  his  mother,  the  bending  of  the  kaee, 
and  otaajnng  of  ^  tiny  hands,  never  had  left  his  memory,  and  be  sought 
the  waters  of  life  at  their  very  source.  Two  of  his  particular  frieads  were 
oalcnlated  to  strengthen  theae  impressiona — ^Bishop  Meade,  whom  he  al- 
waya  held  in  affectionatA  remembrance,  and  Dr.  Hogue ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Th.  Brockenbrongh,  he  observes : 

"  I  bare  only  known  three  man,  Meade,  Key,  and  Eiogne.  who  wonl^  ob- 
aerve  whit  thny  taught ;  and  yet  ambitioa.  BTuica,  and  pleasare,  a«  it  is  called, 
have  their  teniples  crowded  with  votariea,  whose  own  espeiiaoce  has  proved  to 
dwm  the  imofficieacy  and  emptiaeaa  of  their  own  pnrsoita,  and  wfao  olMtiEntely 
ton  away  from  the  only  water*  that  can  alake  thmr  thirst. — ( VoL  2,  p.  66.) 

Of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things,  he  had  ere  this  been  fully  convinced, 
h  one  point  of  view  he  posa^oed  advantages  prized  by  all,  envied  by 
many — a  IJme4ionored  name,  an  ample  fortune,  a  brilliant  position — btit 
he  had  felt  the  bittemeas  and  insuJfidency  of  ^em  all.  He  thus  writes 
to  hia  friend : 

**  Wilbont  pulling  ourielTei,  tberefbre,  with  tnbtla  disquisitions,  let  us  ask, 
ere  WB  coDseioiis  ofths  Decevity  of  pardon,  to  consiDer  Christianity  as  a  scheine 
imperfectly  understood,  platined  by  infinito  wiadoin,  and  canvasBed  by  fiinte 
com  prehension,  to  aak  of  our  Heavenly  Father  that  Utb  and  tint  strength 
which,  by  oar  own  Qnsaiisted  efforta,  we  never  could  obtain?  I  am  no  discij^e 
of  either  Woiley  or  Calvin.  There  ii  no  person  io  the  world  I  would  injure, 
not  even  Bonaparte. — {Vol.  2,  p.  69.) 

The  ohurdi  litui^  of  England  is  a  model  of  perfect  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity; to  Randolph  it  was  uie  essence  of  the  sublime.  He  never  reasimed 
upon  the  suhtittiea  of  Christianity;  it  waa  enough  for  him  to  believe;  the 
creed  waa  his  idea  of  faith,  and  from  that  he  never  departed.  Through  bis 
changeful  life  and  its  many  trials,  till  summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal,  ait 
awful  sense  of  the  majesty  and  presence  of  his  God  never  deserted  his 
mind. 

In  twenty-five  years,  liberty  had  made  tremendous  strides :  government 
was  more  firmly  eatablished.  When  the  great  financial  question  oi  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  agitated  in  Congress,  it  was  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  and  momentous  importance  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  community.  A  host  of  pamphleteers  on 
both  sides  scattered  their  publications  broadcast  throughout  the  Union  ; 
some,  dilating  on  the  afRuence  and  splendor  of  the  old  republics  of  Genoa 
and  Florence,  and  the  solid  wealth  of  the  Dutch,  quoted  their  National 
Banka  as  precedents  ;  the  other  party  deprecated  such  an  establishment  as 
the  source  of  corruption  and  political  intrigue.  Among  the  latter  Mr. 
Bandolph  stood  prominent  Some  bad  voted  for  the  bill  conscientiously ; 
Mhera,  Moaose  they  deemed  oppoaiticm  uscJem ;  and  it  waa  signed  by  Aa 
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Preddent,  beotaae  it  aeemed  the  will  of  the  BAtion,  and  on  the  Kore  a( 
precedent. 

Mr.  Randolph  argued  tiiftt  the  bill  was  unconstitutional,  inexptedient 
and  daugerouB*,  basing  his  reasons  on  the  decisions  of  Congress,  vhen  it 
refused  to  re-charter  t^  old  bank,  and  the  instruction  of  the  legislatares 
of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  vote  against  it. 

"  I  declare  to  jon  that  I  am  the  holder  of  an  stock,  wfaateTer,  except  live 
Mock,  and  had  determined  never  to  own  any ;  bnt  if  this  bill  passei,  I  will  not 
only  be  ■  stockholder  to  the  nUnost  of  my  power,  but  will  advise  every  man 
oTsr  whom  I  have  any  interest  to  do  the  same — if  I  must  have  a  tuaster.  let 
him  be  one  with  eptoletMs,  something  that  I  can  look  Qp  to,  bot  Dot  a  master 
with  a  quill  behind  his  ear." — {Vol.  2.  p.  83.) 

Agun  vas  fae  called  to  Buffer ;  his  brother's  widow  sunk  mider  her 
•ocumulated  voes  ;  he  felt  her  loss  very  aoutely,  and  was  not  the  selfish 
misanthrope  that  men  have  been  pleased  to  paint.  He  possessed  all  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of  our  nature,  in  the  absence  of  which, 
no  great  undertaking  can  be  prosecuted  or  important  end  achieved.  He 
took  charge  of  the  orphan  sons  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  their  education,  and 
that  of  young  Clay,  requiring  their  separation  from  home,  he  was  left  to 
utter  and  entire  solitude,  deprived  of  those  joyous  spirits  that  cheered  his 
hearth,  aod  whose  merry  voices  rang  in  his  ears. '  Perhaps  in  this  dismal 
loneliness  first  originated  those  see<^  of  mental  derangement  By  him 
it  was  bitterly  felt.  Religious  feeling  again  worked  upon  his  sensitive  and 
iritable  temperament  almost  to  madness.  The  perplexing  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  free  grace,  man's  salvation,  and  the  mysteriee  of  religion,  when 
l<mg  pursued,  are  enough  to  untitle  the  strongest  brain,  and  prostrate  the 
most  gigantic  intellect, 

A  journey  through  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia  was  advised,  for 
the  health  of  both  mind  and  body.  Nature,  in  her  calm  lovelinoBa, 
soothes  the  diseased  intellect,  and  heals  the  wounds  of  the  soul.  Upon 
him  it  had  the  same  effect;  and  he  writes  more  cheerfully  and  consoling- 
ly. Religion  with  bim  was  no  sect  or  party  ;  it  was  the  homage  of  man 
to  hb  God,  the  soul  to  her  Creator,  He  suffered  severely  by  the  failure 
of  a  mercantile  house  in  Richmond,  and  he  speaks  bitterly  of  the  delin- 
quents. His  correspondence  is  too  voluminous  to  be  here  more  than 
mentioned,  but  will  amply  repay  a  perusal.  The  ensuing  session  of  Con- 
gress presented  but  little  in  the  career  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  interest,  and 
was  rarren  of  any  events ;  but  in  the  session  of  1821,  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion was  discussed.  It  admitted  of  much  reasoning,  and  many  views  of 
the  Constitution  were  presented.  In  fact,  if  that  instrument,  or  its  provi- 
sions, be  once  violated,  it  opens  the  door  to  a  thousand  frauds.  Slavery 
had  been  plainly  discussed  at  the  framing  of  that  compact,  and  but  one 
mention  is  made  of  it,  (prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  after  1804.) 
Upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Randolph  it  exerted  a  great  influence,  and  during 
the  debate  he  hardly  eat  or  slept.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  (Clay)  soli- 
dted  a  priv%te  interview  ;  but  even  the  magic  power  of  that  great  orator 
was  lost  upon  him. 

"  The  bill  was  passed  through  the  fbrmg  of  law.  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  contrary  to  Ae  Conititntion ;  as  mnch  so,  as  if  I  fasd  voted  the  other  day 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  Speaker  had  ordered  the  Clerk  to  pnt  my  nanw 
with  the  ayes  in  the  jottma],  whan  J  had  voted  no;  becansa,  sir,  agneatdy  to 
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tti*  Conatitiitiaa  of  the  Daited  StatM,  areij  member  hu  a  right  to  hia  *ot», 
voder  the  forma  of  the  Houu,  wheCber  tbeie  forma  are  obaerred  or  not,  uid 
my  colleagues  and  myself  were  oDsted  out  of  our  risht  to  racoaaider,  for  which 
I  would  sot  hare  token  rJI  the  land  in  the  State  of  MUaouri."— ( ToZ.  3,  p.  130.) 

Hie  death  of  Commodore  Decatur  followed  closely  on  the  Missouri 

ristioD.  To  him  Randolph  was  warmly  attached,  and  he  now  first 
wed  the'  symptoms  of  madaess ;  but  a  retirement  to  Roanoke,  and  the 
■odety  of  his  friends,  restored  him  perfectly.  At  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  the  Missouri  question  was  disoussed  under  another  form.  Hia 
remarks  were  sound,  Ic^cal,  and  evinced  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  privileges  of  the  states.  Hie  measure  was  passed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  ingleside.  He  then  made  his  will,  emancipating  and 
providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  slaves.  His  diary,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  his 
If^-book,  contains,  like  the  onnversations  of  Coleridge,  many  gems,  hit  off 
JB  a  short  and  abrupt  manner.  After  a  triSing  oonversation  widi  some 
chanoe  traveler  about  the  weather,  he  remarks : 

■'  As  I  pressed  raj  little  mare  on,  or  rather  as  she  pushed  her  way  on,  after 
Conrade  and  Johnny,  I  thought  of  Sir  Anhur,  Mias  Wardour,  and  the  old  gsb- 
er-fansie.  Tliey  tarned  the  headlimd,  and  (bund  tbe  water-marfa  underwater. 
Polack,  a  moat  dangerous  ford  at  all  times,  from  the  niitare  of  tba  strpsm  which 
is  called  a  fish-kettJe  bottom,  is  behind  me,  and  no  retreat,  and  no  hoosa  better 
tfaan  old  Lear'a  hovel,  except  the  church,  where  were  no  materials  for  a  Ere. 
When  I  reachsd  Acotiok,  tbe  anndbank,  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  an- 
«avered  ;  but  for  near  a  mile  I  was  a  great  prince,  ray  good  sir,  tor  the  privilege 
«f  franking  a  letter,  and  the  honor  of  being  overlooked  bv  the  great  men,  new  na 
well  as  old."— ( Fjrf.  2,  p.  163.) 

The  Apportionment  Bill  was  the  measure  of  the  session,  and  was  ex- 
tremely important.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  at  all 
times  cherished  liberty,  and  the  idea  of  a  popular  representation,  the  ratio 
■was  fixed,  varying  from  35,000  to  73,000 ;  the  committee  reported  40,000  j 
Mr,  Tucker  of  Virginia  38,000 ;  by  this  ratio,  Virginia  would  still  retain 
her  present  standing,  but  by  the  estimate  of  the  committee,  she  would 
fhll  below  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  New- York.  The  project  was 
disrelished  by  Mr.  Randolph,  and  combatted  in  hia  usual  masterly  style. 
His  views  are  remarkably  far-sighted,  and  displayed  much  research  oaA 
political  sagacity  ;  a  small  representation  is  to  bo  dreaded ;  the  members 
become  too  sectional  in  their  feelings,  and  are  too  apt  to  be  biassed.  The 
measure  was  passed,  and  Virginia  numerically  ranked  as  a  second  or 
third-rate  state. 

Death  again  deprived  Mr.  Randolph  of  another  friend  and  colleague. 
Mr.  Pinokney  of  Maryland,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Senate,  who,  in 
his  different  relations  had  long  served  his  country,  paid  the  debt  of 
nature  ;  Mr,  Randolph  pronounced  a  feeling  and  toudiing  tribute  to  his 
memory.  On  the  9th  of  March,  in  a  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  he  op- 
posed tjie  bankrupt  bill ;  but,  finding  opposition  useless,  be  obtained  leave 
of  absence,  and  sailed  for  Europe, 

The  most  powerful  essayist  and  profoundest  of  the  English  critics  ob- 
eerves,  that  in  a  sea  voyage,  where  escape  is  impossible,  when  food,  air, 
and  exercise  are  taken  in  common,  intimacy  is  inevitable,  and  that  a 
dose  oonneotioD  of  this  kind  breeds  more  friendship  tiian  in  a  life-diiM 
«a  shore.   Mr.  Harvey  was  his  travelling  oompBoioo ;  be  oaivfiilly  ret^nod 
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the  incidents  of  the  voy age,  and  thoa  nlatea  his  opinion  of  some  of  the 
poeta: 

"  His  FaToiitB  kathor  waa  Hilton ,  and  he  froqaently  Kavo  us  readings  from 
Faradiae  LoaC,  stoppiag  occaaionally  to  point  oDt  the  tieauneB  of  the  poem. 
Young,  Thomaoa,  Johnson,  and  Sonthey  did  not  please  his  taste ;  they  were 
too  artiGcial,  bnt  his  classification  of  modern  poems  was  very  original. 

"  Sir,  I  first  place  npon  the  list  Tom  Cribs'  Memorial  to  CongreM,  for  ita 
great  wit  and  satire  ;  next.  The  Two-penny  Post  Boy,  for  limilar  sicelienciei ; 
end  third,  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  for  lively  sentiment  well  eKpressed. 
But,  ar,  (no  olTeiice  Co  Ireland,]  I  ean'i  ep  Moore's  Soags,  they  are  too  senti- 
mental  by  half;  all  ideal,  no  naCare.  Take  my  advice,  and  don't  read  any 
of  the  novels  when  yon  gel  home,  sir ;  tel!  your  father  that  I  recommended 
abstinance  from  novel  reading  and  whiskey  punch,  they  are  both  equally  injn- 
riona  to  the  brain." — (Vol.  2,p.  173,} 

In  the  most  intellectiul  g&me  of  ords,  wbist,  he  excelled,  ttnd  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  amusement.  Mr.  Harvey  remarked  some  books, 
marked  "  To  Bet,'"  a  favorite  young  lady  friend,  and  rem&rked,  that  they 
-were  the  works  of  the  old  dramatists,  and  some  passages  were  scarcely 
fit  for  the  perus^  of  a  modest  and  retiring  young  lady.  He  glanced  over 
them,  and  thanked  him  for  the  observations.  He  bad  with  him,  Fanny, 
a  witty  and  satirical  poem,  by  Mr.  Halleck,  to  be  given  to  the  wittiest 
woman  that  he  should  meet ;  the  volume  was  bestowed  upon  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  His  first  letter  from  the  mother  country  abounded  in  striking 
delineations  of  English  character  and  scenery;  compltuns  bitterly  of  the 
venality  of  the  tradespeople  of  every  class  ;  but  to  the  Ekiglish  country 
gentleman,  gives  the  full  mee^  of  approbation  : 

"  Bnt  I  shonld  do  the  greatest  injustice  were  I  not  to  say,  that  the  higher 
ranks,  a  few  despicable  and  despised  fashionables  excepted,  are  as  unpretend- 
ing and  plain  as  an  old  Virginia  gendeman,  whom  they  ereatly  resemble.  This 
class  is  nearly  extinct,  to  m^  great  shame  and  grief,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  onr 
eonntry.  They  are  as  distiQCC  from  the  present  race,  in  their  manners,  dress, 
and  pnociples,  and  everything  bnt  anatomical  atracCure,  as  an  eagle  is  from  a 
pig,  or  a  wjld  tnrkey  from  a  tnrkey  buzzard.  The  English  gentleman  is 
not  fraeefnl,  not  aSablB,  but  plain,  social,  kind,  witboat  one  panicle  of  preteo- 
non,  in  dress,  name,  or  anything  else." — ■{  Vol.  2,  p.  135.) 

Hie  wonders  of  the  British  capital  long  entertained  him,  but  there  was 
a  spectacle  of  the  moral  sublime,  of  the  wonderful  and  divine  efficacy  of 
Christian  diority,  which  interested  his  benevolent  and  philanthropic  heart, 
more  than  the  architectural  splendor  and  triumph  of  the  arts,  or  even  the 
intellectual  magnifioence  of  the  great  metropolis. 

The  condition  of  the  female  convicts,  in  that  city  and  throughout  the 
kingdom,  had  long  been  neglected ;  vice  of  all  kinds  prevailed  in  its 
deformity,  and  the  unfortunate  beings  were  ranked  below  animals;  but 
t)ie  holy  zeal  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  high-bom  quakeress,  rescued  the  fallen 
portion  of  her  sex  from  entire  ruin,  and  held  out  a  hope  of  future  useful- 
ness. 

"I  have  seen,  he  remarked,  two  days  ago,  the  greatest  curiosity  in  London, 
aye,  in  England  too,  sir,  compared  to  which,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower, 
Somaraet  House,  the  British  Museom,  Day,  Parliament  itself,  sink  into  utter in- 
signilicaacD.  I  have  seen,  sir,  Elizabeth  Fry,  of  Newgate,  and  I  have  witness- 
ed there,  sir,  the  tnimcnlons  effects  of  true  Christianity  npon  the  most  depraved 
afbuman  beings,  bad  women,  air,  whoare  worse  if  possible  than  ihedevil  Uni* 
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••If,  ah-,  BDd  7at  the  wntched  ontcaito  b*Te  been  tan^d  aod  nbdued  by  tb« 
CbriatiHii  eloaaeace  of  Hra.  Fry.  I  bare  •een  them  wesp  repentant  tears, 
while  she  addreeaed  them  ;  I  have  heard  their  groans  of  deapair,  air.  Nothing 
bat  religion,  air,  can  effect  thia  miracle,  nr ;  for  wbu  can  be  a  greater  miracle 
'than  the  conTersion  nf  a  degraded,  ainful  women,  taiien  from  tfae  rery  drui  aC 
•oeietf .  Ob,  air,  it  waa  a  aigfat  worthy  of  the  attention  of  angel*." — (f^  2, 
f.  18.6.) 

The  celebrated  Virginian  met  vitb  much  courteay  and  hospitalitj'.  A 
noblemaa  at  the  head  of  the  government  remarked,  that  he  had  never 
met  so  well-informed  a  gentleman  on  every  subject— literature,  history, 
bellea-lettres — and  besides  posaessed  a  particular  and  minute  local  know- 
ledge of  many  places  in  England  and  Ireland.  Aa  a  mark  ot  particulu 
distinction,  a  private  entrance  near  the  throne  was  granted,  so  that  aocess 
oould  be  had  without  encountering  the  oniah,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
to  hear  the  discuaaion  on  tlie  Roman  Catholio  Peers'  bill,  and  where  he 
was  also  near  Castlereagh,  Canning,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Some  days  af- 
ter he  attended  a  relief  bail  for  the  Irjah,  who  were  then  suffering  from  the 
combined  effects  of  famine  and  disease. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  African  Institution  in  London,  he  spoke  with 
great  applause  on  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  He  left  England, 
and  returned  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  hurried  to 
Vii^ia,  and  thence  to  Long  Island,  to  attend  the  races,  and  back  again 
to  Roanoke ;  but  still  in  the  same  desolation,  he  laments : 

"  The  life  I  lead  here  is  enough  to  destroy  the  intellectnal  and  moral  faculties 
of  any  human  being.  It  resembles,  in  many  points,  aolitary  confinement.  It  ia 
the  daily  recnrrence  of  the  aame  dreary  aceoe ;  and  when  erening  acta  io,  ao 
that  I  cannot  reader  write,  nothinfr  can  lie  imagined  morefbrlorD.  Butlalwaja 
atruggle  tJiracigh  it,  aa  the  will  of  Providence.' '—( VeL  i,  p.  193.) 

Spain,  formerly  tlie  noblest  nation  in  Europe,  the  disooverer  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  representative  of  European  ohiv^ry,  had  just  been  deq)oiIed 
of  the  brightest  jewels  of  her  diadem.  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
colonies  had  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  llieir  independence  had  been 
recognized,  and  ministers  had  been  despatched  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  but  the  mother-country  resisted  such  dismemberment,  and  the  al- 
lied powers  of  Europe,  report  affirmed,  would  lend  her  aid  to  conquer  her 
revolted  provinces.  Another  country,  more  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  the  nurse  of  the  tine  arts,  the  home  of  former  civilization  and 
opulence,  dear  to  the  orator,  the  historian,  and  the  poet,  whose  magio 
sway,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  has  still  left  indelible  traces  in  art,  sci- 
ence and  literature — whose  empire  is  of  the  mind,  whose  kmgdoms  are  the 
boundless  realms  of  thought,  whose  language  first  delivered  the  divine 
truths  of  ChdstianiW — Greece — had  rejected  by  a  mighty  effort  the  iron 
rod  of  the  haughty  Moslem,  and  was  fighting  for  her  "  altars,  her  Bres,  the 
green  graves  of  her  sires,  God,  and  their  native  land." 

Two  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  the  House,  Clay  and  Webster,  in 
speeches  of  extraordinary  power  and  brilliancy,  advocated  that  theme  so 
dear  to  American  hearts,  liberty,  and  under  the  specious  guise  of  enabling 
theoppresaedto  throw  off  their  chains,  and  to  drive  the  invaders  from  their 
soil,  presented  her  claims  in  all  the  dazzling  and  fervid  eloquence  of  those 
great  statesmen ;  but  Randolph  sternly  quoted  the  axiom  laid  down  by  Pof- 
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ieadoit,  and  ituutod  tiiat  Buch  in  interferonoe  would  be  an  aggnMwiom  m  th« 
rights  of  a  country  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  and  a  vio- 
lation  of  the  law  of  nationaL  The  speech  in  reply  odntaJned  many  pointed 
«nd  bitter  alluaionB;  and  in  consequence  of  that  view  of  the  subject  pr»- 
vailing,  the  matter  was  laid  upon  the  table,  never  to  be  resumed,  lu  the 
debate  on  the  internal  improTement  bill,  he  participated,  being  opposed 
to  Mr.  Clay,  alleging  that  so  liberal  a  scheme  of  internal  improvement  far 
exceeded  uu  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  Ailer  a 
short  debate  on  the  tariff,  he  retired  from  the  House  for  a  seaeon,  and 
again  visited  Europe.  Mr.  Harvey  called  on  him  the  moming'of  his  de- 
parture, and  found  him  looking  for  a  verse  in  the  Bible  to  finish  a  letter 
to  his  constituents,  and  quarrelling  with  his  servant  John ;  but  at  the  aifiht 
of  the  tears  he  added :  "  What,  does  he  shed  tears  1"  He  does,  replieaf  I, 
and  you  may  see  them  yourself.  "  Then  he  shall  go  with  me.  John, 
take  down  your  ba^age,  and  let  us  forget  what  has  passed.  I  waa  irri- 
tated, sir,  and  thank  you  for  the  rebuke." 

Hu-ee  candidates  in  1824  presented  themselves  before  the  people, 
each  possessing  strong  claims^ — John  Quinoy  Adams,  the  son  of  the 
former  President,  who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  stormy  time  of  hia 
country's  birth,  in  the  struggle  of  her  cJiildren  for  their  rights,  an  indi- 
vidual of  deep,  varied  and  profound  learning,  of  finished,  elaborate,  but 
Irigid  eloquence,  of  unstained  purity  in  private  life,  who  had  been  in  the 
employment  of  his  country  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  last  man  in  the  House  who  had  been  bom  the  subject 
of  a  king.  He  advocated  the  principles  of  the  old  Federal  party,  and  Clay 
was  its  leader  in  the  House,  its  ardent  defender  in  private,  Its  most  impaa- 
sioned  orator  at  the  hustings. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  comparatively  a  twvM  homo,  but  of  a  strong,  en- 
eigetio,  and  masculine  intellect,  who  had  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  honor  and  distinction,  a  brave  soldier  and  a  daring  general,  who  has 
stamped  upon  the  period  of  his  administration  a  celebrity  which  will  make 
it  forever  renowned  in  the  annals  of  the  Republic 

Third — W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Geoigio — au  eminent  lawyer,  a  powerful 
and  cedent  speaker,  profound  logician,  a  man  of  witty  and  agreeable  pow- 
ers of  conversation,  who  had  been  Minister  to  France,  and  subsequently 
Secretary  of  War.  He  received  but  one  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  and 
four  in  the  House  *,  and  at  the  time  it  was  commonly  asserted  that  he  ex- 
perienced a  secret  gratification  at  the  result. 

Charges  of  bribery  and  corruption  brought  against  Mr.  Clay,  cost  him 
the  vote  of  Louisiana,  llie  aspirants  were  balloted  in  the  House.  Ad- 
orns received  13  votes,  Jockbon  7,  and  Crawford  4.  Mesere.  Randolph 
and  Webster  were  appointed  by  the  tellers  to  announce  the  result ;  in 
which  the  former  reported,  that  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Oawford,  had  re- 
ceived the  votes  of  so  many  states  j  showing  his  acouraoy  in  the  statement 
of  &ots,  and  not  only  the  observance  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  but  even 
of  the  phraseology  in  which  these  rights  might  be  clad. 

South  America  was  still  in  an  extremely  unsettled  condition,  and  divi- 
ded into  a  number  of  small  states.  With  the  design  of  guarding  their 
recently  acquired  freedom,  and  to  arrange  measures  for  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  war  against  Spain,  delegates  had  been  elected,  and  a  Gene- 
ral Congress  was  held  at  Panama.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Na- 
tiooal  Legislature,  and  sb^nuously  advocated ;  and  it  waa  intimated  to 
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A/b  resident  ministers,  thkt  if  an  invitation  were  extended,  tiie  United 
States  would  likewise  send  a  represenutiy&  It  met  wiii  opposition,  but 
ibe  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  South  American  Ministers,  that  should 
tiie  Senate  concur,  commismoDers  should  be  appointed  ;  and  on  the  6th  of 
December,  in  his  report,  informed  Congrew,  that  the  invitation  has  been 
socepted,  and  envofs  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  empowered 
to  attend  those  deliberationa.  Such  was  the  languagfe  of  that  document, 
before  the  Senate  had  been  consulted,  or  the  money  (or  the  salaries  appro- 
priated ;  and  Messrs.  John  Sargeuit  and  Richard  C.  Anderson  were  nomi- . 
nated  for  that  office  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Randolph  took  his  seat  in  die 
Senate. 

On  the  IStb  of  February  following,  Mr.  Van  Buren  submitted  resolu- 
tions whether  the  Senate  shotald  sit  with  open  doors,  snd  whether  the  Ex- 
ecutive oonadered  the  papers  as  confidentdal.  An  uiswer  was  returned 
in  the  affirmative,  and  that  he  could  not  prescribe  the  conduct  of  the  Sen- 
.ate.  In  a  speech  of  some  length,  Mr.  Randolph  strongly  condemned  the 
oondnct  of  the  Executive,  and  the  bold  presumption  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  not  sparing  the  most  searching  sarcasm  and  bitter  invectives,  and 
tiius  finished : 

"  I  knew  that  die  nessare  would  not  be  doae  at  all,  or  done  unaninioiisly ; 
iharefbre,  in  ipite  of  the  remonstnncei  of  friend*,  I  wtrnt  away,  Dot  fesrio);  that 
any  one  would  donbt  what  would  have  been  atj  vote  if  I  had  staid.    After  twen- 

5r-sii  houn  exertion,  it  was  time  to  ^ve  iu.  I  waa  dofeated.  horae,  foot,  and 
ragooDi,  cut  up  aud  cleau  broken  down  by  the  coalitioD  of  Blifii  and  Black 
George,  by  the  combiaation,  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  puritan  with  the  black- 
leg."—(roi.  3,  p.  264.)     . 

Tlie  chapter  inrestigating  the  difficulty  which  took  place  between  Messrs. 
Clay  and  Randolph,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  the  book,  and  abounds 
iu  striking  passages.  The  custom  of  duelling  was  unfortunately  too  pre- 
valent at  that  time,  and  seemed  an  essential  part  of  the  high-toned  uiiv- 
airy  of  the  South.  It  had  cost  the  nation  one  of  her  moat  gii^^d  orators, 
and  blighted  the  prospects  of  his  great  compeer  and  antagonist,  and 
plunged  the  people  in  sorrow.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  in  the 
author's  most  happy  style : 

•'  These  two  remarkable  men,  so  often  meeting  in  the  arena  of  debate,  now 
tot  the  firat  time  in  the  bloody  field,  were  bo^p  within  a  dav'a  ride  of  each  ofter; 
one  in  the  baronial  balU  of  his  ancestors,  on  the  lofW  banks  of  tho  Appotomax. 
the  other  in  an  humble  dwelling  amid  the  slashes  of  Hanover.  While  the  poor 
depaty-clcrk,  iu  the  intervals  of  toil,  picked  up  bis  scanty  crnmbs  of  knowledge, 
the  prond  son  of  fortnae  enjoyed  the  richest  repasts  c^  leamiog  in  'the  highest 
•eminaries.  While  the  one,  yet  a  vonth,  was  borne  into  the  balls  of  Congress 
by  the  sweet  voices  of  the  {wople,  tbe  other  was  etill  Sghting  his  nnconth  way 
to  fame  and  fortane,  among  tbe  hunters  of  Kentucky. 

'■  Bom  to  command,  each  was  reared  in  ^at  achool  that  beet  fitted  him  to 
perform  the  part  ProTidenca  had  assigned  to  him.  In  daily  contact  among  hit 
fellowa,  die  one  became  affable,  courteous,  winning  in  his  ways,  and  powarfnl  ia 
hia  influence  over  the  mind  and  the  will  of  the  admiring  multitude;  the  other, 
ID  retirement  and  solitude,  cherished  those  atemer  virtues  that  made  bim  tbe 
nnbending  advocate  of  truth,  the  DQwavering  defender  of  the  Conatimtion,  and 
the  intrepid  leader  of  those  who  rallied  around  the  rights  of  tbe  itttea,  as  tbe 
only  snre  guaranty  ef  the  rights  of  tbe  peo|de."— ( Vol.  %  p,  257.) 

But  impelled  by  a  SUse  sense  of  honor,  both  were  about  to  violate  ths 
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l>wa  of  Giod  and  man.  But  in  tlie  aftreer  of  C3af  there  was  a  oriais :  the 
Mgle  eye  of  the  public  cloaelf  sorutiniied  his  oouduct,  rumor  and  calum- 
nr  had  aspersed  nis  character,  and  a  single  fiilse  step  would  have  caused 
his  public  ruin.  The  practice  is  to  be  reprobated ;  it  is  a  bastard  valor, 
the  last  and  worst  relic  of  the  days  of  chivalry ;  and  it  is  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  CliristJan  states,  that  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of 
obviating  it.  Colond  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  called  upon  him 
the  evening  before,  and  found  him  readiog  Milton  :  he  critidsed  its 
beauties,  and  after  some  conversalJon  on  the  duel,  remarked,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  return  Clay's  fire,  unless  he  saw  malice  prepense,  in  his  eye. 
Hiey  reached  the  ground,  and  he  observed,  "  Clay  is  cool,  but  not  vindic- 
tive ;"  the  pistol,  however,  went  off  before  the  word  was  given.  A  second 
fire  was  equally  harmless;  and  the  instant  his  antagonist  saw  it,  be  ex. 
daimed,  "  1  trust  in  God  that  you  are  untouched ;  after  what  has  happened, 
I  would  not  have  harmed  you  for  the  world !"  But  Clay  was  bound  to 
the  world  by  ties  which  Randolph  was  destined  never  to  enjoy  ;  for  him 


He  was  the  last  of  his  line,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  house ;  a  sympathy 
must  be  felt  for  his  desolate  condition.  Mr.  Garland  expresses  himself 
feelingly : 

'*  Mr.  Clay  had  a  wife  and  children  to  monm  bis  hku ;  but  there  wu  notoDO 
to  shad  B  tear  oTsr  lus  Military  grave.  He  knew  the  tafety  of  hi*  edversary  ; 
but,  with  the  immediBte  prospect  of  death  before  him,  the  tablinie  rtralns  of  the 
godlike  MiltoD  nttnnecl  hii  haart  to  aoftest  indaences ;  and  the  chorda  of  afTec- 
tion,  to  loDi;  sDent,  and  rutted  by  the  chilliog  breath  of  a  cold  world,  awakened  by 
the  soft  echoes  of  long  past  inemoriea,  now  vibraied  a  iweet,  thonsh  moonifnl 
melody,  that  miogled  its  harnMnious  note*  with  the  difine  song  m  the  poet." 
— (f'«-2,  p.  261.) 

Tlie  illness  and  consequent  absence  of  Mr.  Sagenell,  threw  an  additional 
duty  on  him.  His  speech,  March  2d,  on  Negro  Slavery,  is  remarkable 
forits  just  predictions:  he  treats  the  subject  with  all  the  gravity  that  it 
merits,  but  speaks  fearlessly  and  to  the  point ;  he  saw  the  danger,  which,  if 
injudiciously  managed,  that  it  boded  to  the  Union.  His  correspondence  is  a 
daily  historical  index  of  events  in  the  political  world,  and  often  contains 
matters  worth  preserving,  and  unveils  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  mind. 

His  thoughts  on  emancipation  coincide  entirety  with  the  moderate  of 
both  parties.-  Under  date  of  July  20th,  1836,  writing  to  Dr.  Brocken< 
brough,  he  says : — 

I  told  him  (the  Ch.  J.)  also  of  my  flrni  and  positive  reiuial  to  present  to  the 
Seoale  the  petition  of  the  Colonization  Society,  though  earnestly  entreated  to  do 
io  by*  Mr.  Key.  Tbet  I  thought  the  tendency  of  it  bad,  and  raiBchievous;  that 
a  ■(Hrit  of  morbid  senBibitity,  religioui  fnoaticjsni,  and  the  love  of  dbplsy,  were 
(he  chief  moving  causes  i^  that  aociety.  That  tme  humanity  to  the  alave  was 
ID  saks  him  do  a  fair  day's  work,  and  to  treat  him  with  all  the  kiodness  com- 
patifale  with  due  snbordioatiaa.  By  that  meant  the  matter  could  afford  to 
dotbe  and  fied  biro  well,  aad  tike  care  of  him  in  BicknesB  and  old  age,  while 
tiie  morbid  sentimentalist  cenld  not  do  tfaia.  Hia  slave  wat  nnprovided  wtdl 
■eeesuries,  Bolese  pilfered  from  his  matter's  neighbors,  becense  the  owner 
coald  not  fumitb  them  out  cf  the  profits  of  the  negro's  labor,  there  being  nana. 
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Aad  Bt  tha  time  of  tha  maater's  death,  the  poor  •laToi  won  goQBrallr  mM  fbv 
debt,  (becBUM  the  phitanthropUt  bad  to  go  to  bank,  inatead  of  drawiiw  od  bia 
crop,)  and  were  diiperied  iroia  Carolina  to  tha  Balize.  So  jhat  in  tfaa  eod, 
the  mperfins  master,  turned  out,  like  all  the  other  nltrai,  the  wont  that  cuald 
bo  had  for  the  negro. "^Kirf.  3,  p.  267.) 

He  again  visited  Grreat  Britain,  and  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  Mr, 
Huakiason,  and  thence  to  the  Hague ;  but  the  trip  was  far  from  agreeable, 
and  disease  showed  itself  He  passes  a  brief  comment  on  the.  state  of 
matters  in  England : 

"  Town  ia  empty,  and  I  lire  a  complete  hermit  in  London.  If  jon  aee  tfae 
English  oewapapers,  jou  will  aae  what  a  horrible  state  of  aocistf  exists  in  this 
■traoge  conotry,  where  ona  dau  ia  djring  with  hanger,  and  another  with  aorfeit. 
The  amonnt  ttt  crime  ia  fearful,  and  case*  of  eitrema  atrocity  are  Dot  wanting. 
The  ministry  will  not  God  themaelrea  npon  a  Iwd  of  niaee,  when  Fariiament 
meet."— (f^.  2,jj.  275.) 

Political  parties  in  Virginia  had  changed  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, and  Mr.  Ruidolph  was  not  sufficiently  pliable  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
some  of  his  constituents. 

Tlie  banli  question,  the  tariff,  internal  improvements,  and  connecdtm 
with  foreign  republics,  had  divided  factions  ;  and  men  who  had  formerly 
fought  under  the  same  banner,  were  now  opposed  personally  and  politi- 
cally, and  not  a  few  were  taunted  as  renegades.  These  latter  were  un- 
sparingly ass^led,  bitterty,  insuldngly,  and  often  personally,  which  drew 
down  upon  him  hatred  and  aversioiL  Flovd  and  Giles,  woo  had  before 
been  opposed  to  turn,  were  announced  aa  ma  rival  candidates ;  but  Mr. 
Tyler  was  elected.  During  tbe  whole  of  the  campaign  be  was  calm  and 
unmoved. 

llie  news  of  his  defeat  having  reached  Dr.  Camp,  then  a  repreeentativa 
from  that  district,  he  published  a  circular,  declining  a  re-election,  and  Ran- 
dolph was  t^in  returned.  His  letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  feeble 
health,  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  his  friendi 
and  constituents.  But  the  times  demanded  his  aid,  and  he  boldly  budded  on 
his  armor,  and  took  the  field  against  the  administration — "  men,  measure^ 
tfae  principles  they  announced,  and  the  manner  they  came  into  power. 
His  speech,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Everett,  delivered  this  session,  on  the  unfitneaa 
of  the  present  rulers,  emphatically  declares,  that  to  guide  tfae  ship  of  stats, 
orators  and  logidans  are  not  needed  or  desired,  but  that  the  hard-working 
every-day  man,  who  has  fought  in  the  great  contest  of  life,  a^d  knows  how 
to  deal  with  Its  wants  and  stem  realities,  are  the  best  pilots  to  conduct 
the  vessel  to  a  haven  of  safety.  It  ia  dedicated  to  lus  constituents,  and  is 
a  masterly  effort 

Sickness,  sorrow,  and  loneliness,  were  his  portaon  in  the  summer.  B« 
depended  entirely  on  his  friends  for  comfort  and  oonsolatien ;  but  hiB  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Brockenbrougfa  is  a  sad  picture  of  his  exlstenoe ; 

"  My  good  friend-— I  am  aiek,  body  and  miod.  I  am  without  a  aingle  retcmn!* 
except  the  worbioga  of  my  own  fancy.  Fine  as  the  weather  ia,  and  liaa  bean 
all  tfaia  month,  I  have  not  drawn  a  trigger.  I  ottea  think  of  the  visit  yon  and 
Madamo  mads  me  throe  yeara  ago,  juat  at  this  lima,  althongh  I  never  get  a  word 
from  her.     Give  her  my  beat  bve.     God  Ueas  yon,  and  may  yov  never  feel  ■• 
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An  entire  and  perieot  ohange  had  been  wron^t  in  the  administration. 
Genera]  Jackeon  now  occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  and  Mr.  Randolph 
coveted  retirement,  to  enjoy  that  rest  of  which  he  stood  so  mudi  in  need ; 
but  against  his  will,  and  without  bis  knowledge,  he  was  elected  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention. 

It  presented  a  strange  scene  of  fusion.  Old  federalists  and  modem  de- 
mocrats, men  who  had  been  in  political  war  the  whole  of  their  public  life, 
for  dte  first  lime  met  on  oommon  ground.  The  House  was  divided  into 
aereral  committees;  Mr.  Madison  was  Quurman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  member.  Seated  in  a  remote  cor- 
ner, his  keen  eye  closely  scanned  their  proceedings;  and  ever  and  anon, 
Ids  musical  voice  would  startle  those  in  the  room,  and  the  audienoe  crowd- 
ed around  to  see  from  whence  those  unearthly  sounds  proceeded.  Many  par- 
tially lost  the  brilliant  reputation  they  had  acquired  at  the  bar,  and  in  the 
Senate  chamber ;  but  the  statesman  of  Roanoke  enchained  universal  at- 
tention by  his  fascinating  eloquenoe. 

"His  profoand  kciowtedgeofmeD,  of  faivtory,  of  government,  the  cnnaM  of  the 
growth  and  decay  of  natioDB,  hb  pntioDtatteotioD  sod  woaderful  tacnlty  of  wmnow- 
ing  the  chaff,  and  collecting  together  the  scattered  gramsof  e  protected  debtte,  bis 
eoDceotratcd,  pointed,  end  forcible  expressions,  making  bare,  id  a  few  words,  the 
'whole  of  a  compUcBtsd  subject,  and  bis  vast  experiance  in  pari  ism  entary  pn>- 
ceediogs,  gave  him  bd  unexpected  and  contrailiog  inflaence  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention."— (Fo^.  2,  p.  326.) 

His  speeches  were  always  brief,  rarely  exceeding  two  hours  hi  their  de- 
livery. As  the  most  distinguished  member  on  the  6oor,  ho  closed  the 
business  of  the  convention  in  a  neat  address  to  Mr.  Barbour,  who  presided. 

Ob  Ae  16th  of  December,  1839,  the  mission  to  Russia  was  tendered 
and  accepted,  and  he  sailed  for  St.  Petersburgh,  accompanied  by  J.  R. 
Oay,  as  secretary  of  Legation.  The  mission  has  nothing  to  interest  the 
reader,  and  he  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  much  emaciated. 

Opium  soothes  disease,  and  allays  the  pangs  of  suffering  more  efTectual- 
Ij  than  any  other  drug,  and  the  excrudating  agony  of  his  malady  com- 
pelled its  frequent  use. 

At  times  his  intellect  would  resume  all  her  cleamesa,  and  he  would  con- 
Terse  with  his  usual  brilliancy;  but  fitfiil  gleams  of  insanity  were  too  ob- 
vious, and  he  himself  lamented  hie  use  of  stimulus : 

"  I  am  fast  sinking  into  an  opinm-eatiag  lot,  bat,  please  Ood,  I  will  shake  off 
the  iocobas  yet  before  I  die  ;  for  whatever  difforeoce  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
the  subject  of  auicids,  there  can  bs  none  as  to  rushioe  into  the  presence  of  osr 
Creator,  in  a  state  of  drunliennass,  whether  produced  by  opiara  or  brandy." — 
{Vol.  3,p.  345.) 

The  degeneracy  of  his  native  state,  and  the  contrast  between  her  past 
and  present  condition,  affected  him  deeply.  He  recalled  the  period  when 
the  stately  mansions  which  now  lay  in  ruins,  wore  the  seats  of  luxury  and 
hospitality ;  that  the  old  gentry  were  gone ;  that  their  descendants  w«re 
scattered,  and  Vii^inia  no  longer  held  the  first  rank  in  the  confederaoy. 
He  had  many  contests  with  his  servants.  The  following  incident  exhib- 
its the  kindly  feelings  often  entertained  between  master  and  slave : 

"  Mr.  Randolph's  friends  witoetsed  daring  the  winter  many  Indicrons  seenas 
between  him  and  his  servanta ;  bnt  his  fits  of  ezoitament  did  not  last  bng.    His 
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extreme  irriUbiKty  wss  occMionsd  b^  ditaaao,  and  the  Mimiiluita  he  wa>  com- 
pelled to  take  to  alleviste  pain ;  but  ha  wo*  prompt  in  maUog  reparalioD.  Hi* 
SriVHte  bodj-servaats  were  sooa  restored  to  their  proper  at&tioD.  AboDt  tba 
rst  of  April,  ba  called  on  the  D*erBeer,aud  asked  him  to  ride  uat  with  him,  aacl 
•aid  be  was  going  Co  make  frieads  with  hiB  headtnan,  Billy,  whom  he  had  put  to 
work  in  the  ditch.  They  rode  out  to  the  ditch,  and  Mr.  Randolph  aaid,  '  Your 
•ervant,  Billy.'  '  Your  aerrant,  master,'  replied  Billy,  ■  Well,  Billy/  aatd  he, 
*1  have  come  to  make  frienda  with  yon.'  ■  Thank  yon,  maitar,'  aaid  BiUy. 
'Billy.'  aaid  Mr.  Randolph,  'yon  atole  my  wool,  and  aold  it  for  fif^  cent*.* 
'Ym,  roaster.'  'But  I  think  I  am  indebted  to  yon,  Billy;  for  1  took  your 
pnmpkina,  and  turned  you  out  of  a  comfortable  honae,  and  gave  you  three 
damned  wbippinga,  aod  now,  I  think,  that  I  owe  yon  aometliiDg,  and  hare  come 
to  settle  up  with  you.'  As  the  reeult  of  this  settlemeot,  Billy  was  traoaferred 
to  hia  place,  and  restored  to  bis  proper^."— ( Vol.  2,  p.  329.) 

About  the  middle  of  Maj  he  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  hut  he  reg^n- 
ed  the  use  of  his  mental  &cultiea,  which,  with  a  few  exceptionB,  he  re- 
tained to  the  hour  of  hia  death. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Jackson,  he  vetoed  the  hill  for  the  May8- 
vUle  road,  stopping  all  the  wild  internal  iraproTement  «jiemes  projected 
by  his  predecessor.  The  veto  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  the  tariff,  and  the  oompromise  bill,  are  measures 
that  are  identilied  with  the  history  of  the  country,  pohtical  and  com-* 
mercial ;  but  the  doctrine  of  nullification  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all.  The  dying  statesman  collected  alt  his  enei^es  for  a  last  struggle.  He 
saw  the  temple  of  liberty,  reared  by  the  labor,  and  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  in  danger,  and  he  put  out  his  hand  to  stay  its 
&11.  Too  weak  to  stand,  he  addressed  vast  audiences  sitting  ;  his  eye* 
shone  with  an  unnatural  lustre,  his  voice  sounded  like  the  echoes.of  an 
oroole,  and  like  Isaiah,  a  burning  coal  seemed  to  have  touched  his  lips. 
From  county  to  county,  town  to  town,  village  to  village,  his  notes 
resounded ;  the  fate  of  the  Union  was  at  stake.  Worn  down  by  sickness, 
he  went  to  Baltimore,  and  in  the  boat,  almost  alone  and  neglected,  save 
by  his  servants,  he  fortunately  encountered  Dr.  Duabar,  an  eminent 
lutysidan,  who  paid  him  all  the  attention  that  hia  melancholy  situation 
demanded.  He  gasped  for  breath,  and  remarked  that  he  was  past 
surgery ;  as  the  doctor  was  reading  to  him,  he  corrected  a  mispronuniuation, 
conversed  about  his  friends  in  England,  and  his  travelling  arrangements. 
They  separated  at  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded  to  Wellington. 

He  was  anxious  again  to  mingle  with  the  great  of  the  land,  and  onoe 
more  to  hear  the  silvery  tones,  and  look  upon  the  beaming  fitce  and 
commanding  form  of  the  self-made  Kentuckian.  He  entered  the  chamber 
when  Clay  was  addressing  the  senate. 

"  Raise  me  up,  said  Randolph — I  want  to  hear  that  voice  again  ;  when  Mr. 
Clay  bad  concluded  bis  remarks,  which  were  very  few,  he  toraed  round  to  see 
from  what  quarter  that  singular  voice  proceeded.  Seeing  Mr.  Randolph,  and  that 
he  was  in  a  dying  condition,  he  left  hia  place,  and  went  to  speak  to  him.  At  he 
approached,  Mr.  Randolph  said  to  the  gentleman  with  him,  '  raise  me  up.' 

"  As  Mr.  Clay  olfared  his  hand,  he  said,  '  Mr.  Randolph,  I  hope  yon  are 
better,  sir.'  '  No,  air,'  replied  Mr-  Randolph,  ■  1  am  a  dying  niao,  and  I  came  here 
expressly  to  have  this  interview.' 

"  They  grasped  hands,  and  parted  never  to  meet  more." —  Fol.  S,  j>,  370.  ] 

He  pursued  his  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to  embark  for  Europe,  witen 
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he  Birived  in  die  midat  of  k  pitileaa  Btorm,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  pro- 
onriog  lodgings.  At  the  City  Hotel  he  wm  aocommodated,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  for  Dr.  Parrish,  to  whom  he^described  hia  symptoms  with  "mo- 
dical  ooouraoy,"  and  then  added  : 

■'  I  hBTc  been  io  idioaynciMy  all  my  life.  AH  the  preparetioDi  of  camphor 
inTarkbly  injure  me.  Ai  to  ettier,  it  will  blow  me  np.  Not  ho  widi  o|MDm ;  I 
can  take  opium  like  a  Turk,  and  hare  been  fiir  tome  yean  in  the  habitual  VM 
<rf  it  in  aome  shape  or  other. 

"Before  the  doctor  retired,  the  convenation  became  carionily  diversified. 
Be  introdnced  the  sobject  of  the  Qnakert — complimented  them  in  his  particiilar 
manoer  for  neatneai,  ecoDamy,  order,  comfort  in  every  thing.  Right.  Raid  he.  in 
evei7  thing,  except  polltica;  they  are  there  always  twistical.  He  then  repeated  a 
portion  of  the  Litany  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  with  apparent  ferror."— ( Vol.  2, 
p.  371.) 

The  courtesy  of  his  celebrated  pbysidon  won  his  heart,  and  he  repeatedly 
solicited  his  vbita.  On  one  occasion,  commenting  upon  the  Ho^  Scrip- 
tures, ho  observed,  that  the  account  of  the  creation  preaented  an  example 
of  great  aublimity.  After  he  had  made  all  hia  preparations,  he  suddenly 
rose  in  his  bed,  and  exdaimed ; 

"'Kemone,  remorse.'  It  was  thrice  repeated ;  thelatttime  at  the  top  ofhia 
voice,  with  great  agitation.  He  cried  out, 'letnie  see  the  word  ;  aet  me  a  die- 
tionary ;  let  rae  see  the  word.'  There  is  none  in  the  room,  sir.  '  Write  it  down  ; 
let  me  see  the  werd.'  The  doctor  picked  np  one  of  his  cards.  Randolph,  of 
Roanoke,  shall  1  write  it  on  this  card?  *Yea;  nodiing  more  proper.'  The 
word  remorse  was  then  written  in  pencil.  He  took  the  card  in  a  hurried  man- 
ner, and  fixed  hia  eyes  upon  it  with  great  intensity.  '  Write  it  oo  the  back,'  he 
exclaimed.  It  was  so  done,  and  was  handed  him  again.  He  was  extremely 
■gitated.  '  Remorse !  you  can  form  no  idea  of  it  whatever.  It  has  contributed 
to  bring  me  to  my  present  situation  ;  but  I  have  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesos  Christ, 
and  hope  I  have  obtained  pardon.'" — {Fol.  2,  p-  374.) 

Tlie  last  scene  was  deeply  impreesWe — the  dying  man,  enveloped  in 
blankets,  and  supported  by  pillows,  with  his  hat  oq  his  head.  His  last 
action  was  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-beings.  Surrounded  by  all  the  wit- 
nesses, when  the  spirit  was  on  the  eve  of  taking  its  flight,  he  concentrated 
his  mental  and  physical  forces,  and  hia  soul  npeaking  in  bis  eyes,  in  lus 
deariest  tones,  with  bis  long  index  finger  in  the  air,  he  exclaimed : 

■"I  confirm  all  the  directions  in  my  will  respecting  my  slaves,  and  direct  them 
to  be  enforced,  particularly  in  regnrd  to  a  provision  for  their  support.'  And  then 
raising  his  arm  a*  high  as  he  could,  he  brought  it  down  with  an  open  hand  on 
^eahoulderofhis&voritejoha,  and  added  these  words, 'especially  ibr  this  man.'" 
— ( Vol.  2,  p.  374.) 

His  mind  then  sank.  He  wandered  amid  his  Simiiiar  haunts,  and  held 
converse' with  absent  friends ;  and  two  hours  after,  he  breathed  his  last. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  his  loved  Virginia,  and  repose  under  the  sha- 
dows of  those  ancient  trees  which  had  witnessed  tbe  sports  of  his  child- 
hood, the  Joys  of  his  youth,  tbe  agony  of  his  manhood  and  old  age. 

He  was  a  person  of  undoubted  genius ;  and  among  all  the  remarkable 
men  that  crowded  the  halts  of  legislation,  he  held  a  distinguished  rank. 
His  peculiar  temperament,  fiery  eloquence,  and  deep  insight  into  character 
and  human  nature,  stirred  up  the  difierent  elements  which  surrounded  him, 
and  elicited  on  all  uden  aparka  of  intellect. 
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llie  peonlUr  ctronmBtUioes  of  his  domeatio  ctrde,  Ma  cradied  affaottoni 
and  utter  loneliness,  out  a  deep  shade  over  his  mind,  and  left  an  indelible 
impreasioQ  upon  his  soul ;  but  to  hb  credit,  let  it  be  noted,  that  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  successful  public  career,  no  moral  dereliction  stained 
his  purit;,  andhis  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country  vere  untiriiig ;  and 
when  dead)  had  laid  upon  him  her  ima  hand,  he  r^sed  hia  voice  to  guard 
the  Union. 

The  work  is  written  in  an  eaaj  and  beautiful  at^le,  and  la  replete  witii 
striking  paaaagea.  Hie  author  is  intiinatelj  aoqnainted  with  Anaerioan 
literature,  and  the  great  men  who  at  difierent  times  have  played  a  distn>> 
guiahed  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Republic.  It  fioma  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  national  hiatory. 
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Where  sleep  thej,  Builil    Bt  no  pnmd  itDiie 

Tbeir  auTow  coach  of  reit  ii  known. 

The  ilill,  lid  glory  of  Cfaeir  naiss, 

Htlkms  no  monntwi  anta  rims. 

No,  not  ■  tr«o  (he  record  bean 

Of  duLrdeep  ihonghta  and  looelj  prajara.— ifevuiu. 


'hich  gootlJl  rtmre 
tb'ring  apiin  beie, 

.  to  deeda  of  patriot  lore 

Their  lUlwirt  tima  onknown  to  fear  f 

Ye,  who,  whan  tbs  fierce  haole  came. 
Saw  widi  anahrinking  nerie  and  eye 

The  deadly  ibot  the  mard'toas  flame. 
And  heard  mrnored  the  battle'a  07  } 

Where  tUckeK  stood  the  onSiaching  brtre, 
And  blood  flow'd  forth  ai  water  tree, 

Te  la*  OOT  atirry  bannen  ware. 
And  poui'd  a  prajrer  for  liotor}- 

And  whan  the  hoar  oTattifB  wa*  o'er. 
And  maDj  a  gallaoi  heart  lay  low, 

Ye  bouid  the  wonndi  the  liTiog  hon, 
Aaid  bathad  eaoh  aoff'Tiog  hero'i  brow. 


And  know  1 .., 

And  kindled  with  yt 
Their  bte  of  Conntry,  Sod,  and  Kight 

That  Ihey  io  after  yean  might  gnud  ■ 
The  blood-bought  blesaingi  of  the  free. 

Pot  which  their  fathen  Btmg^ed  bard 
With  hydni-headed  tyranny. 

Ye  bmred.  with  no  proiectiDg  arm, 
Thoae  fearful  daya,  thoie  waary  oi^ta. 

When  erery  Talley  breath'd  alann, 
And  fear  wae  on  the  laannlvn  height*. 


The  poet'a  baip.  when  toned'to  long. 

Saa  hymn'if  fuQ  ofl  the  hero'a  praiaa, 
(Whole  deedg  are  ahrined  in  recorai  loofj 

And  link'd  diem  nilh  immortal  laya. 

lot  few,  oh  I  Patriot  Hotben,  £bw 
The  itraini  which  wafl  yonr  namea  on  hidi 
Yonr  gloriooa  deed*,  yonr  valor  tn.e,       [e^ 
Whuhobaend«ndU*itwba>  iMiau  *» 
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A  eOUNTINfl-HOFSE  SCEBE. 

Thosi  vho  hare  visited  the  andent  dty  of  Hambut^h,  havB  (loubtieM 
been  atttacted  b^  the  eurpasaini;  beauty  of  the  Tieir  commaDded  from  the 
Jungferasde^,  a  broad  and  well-built  street  oocupjing  the  southem  side 
of  iim  basin  of  the  Alster,  which,  flowing  from  the  plains  of  Holstein, 
spreads  here  into  a  lovely  garden-b^rt  lake,  alive  with  the  sporta  of 
autera  in  winter,  and  covered  with  swans  and  swan-like  vachta  in  sum- 
mer, and  overlooked  bj  liie  best  hotels  of  \ha  city,  £n^ish  nabobs 
and  Gierman  princes  here  display  alternately  their  wealth  and  their  arro-. 
gauoe  amidst  an  humbler  class  of  travelers  who,  like  myself,  owe  tbeir 
preaence  more  to  busineas  than  to  pleasure.  The  temptations  of  so  gay  a 
place  as  this  renowned  city,  had  made  desperate  inroads  into  my  not  over 
wall  BQpplied  purse,  which  the  delay  of  remittances-  had  doubly  affected, 
and  the  necessity  of  departure  manifested  itself;  and  it  was  not  six  o'clock, 
when  in  this  view  I  was  already  pacing  my  room  with  hasty  and  anxious 
strides,  and  making  myself  obnoxious  to  my  fellow-iodeeis  by  thus  being 
the  indiscreet  diaturber  of  thtix  morning  repose.  Was  ever  poor  au- 
thor, through  unfbreaeen  circumstances,  betrayed  into  a  more  vexatious 
dilemma  than  I  was  at  that  moment,  in  the  &ee  Hanse  Town  of 
^mba^h  1  My  exchequer  was  exhausted,  and  my  departure  yet 
to  be  ^ected,  with  not  a  cent  lefli  in  my  pocket.  Mr.  Harr,  my 
friendly  host,  is  good  and  kind-hearted,  and  not  the  man  to  cut  an  unpaid 
account  immediately  from  one's  skin  ;  but  the  Prussian  Sohellpost  takes 
DO  passengers  on  crodit,  and  on  the  next  day,  without  fail,  I  tnust  forth 
to  Berlin.  For  the  twentieth  time  had  I  rummaged  through  my  letter- 
ease,  in  the  hope  that  some  timid  acceptance,  some  modest  letter  of  credit, 
might  have  shrunk  into  a  comer — but  in  vain  1  Stop !  what  paper  is 
that  t  It  is  a  letter  which  a  well-wishing  patron  has  given  me,  and 
which  I  have  negligently  omitted  to  present.  The  address  is  quite  sim- 
plo — "Herr  Mohrfeld,  Deich-strause."  I  breathed  aloud:  "Perhaps 
this  is  the  man  from  whom  help  is  to  reach  me."     I  remembered  that  my 

Ktron  hod  described  him  as  the  head  of  a  very  eminent  mercantile 
use,  whose  acquaintance  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  me. 
Wi^  eager  haste  1  completed  my  toilet,  and  with  the  stroke  of 
eight  lell  the  hotel  for  Deich-street,  where  I  expected  to  encounter  my 
rewuing  angel.  Stop  I  here,  at  the  hop.market,  I  must  pause  a  moment. 
It  is  market  day,  and  the  busy  scene  has  many  attractions.  Yonder, 
among  the  clamorous  fish-womeu,  stands  a  short,  tiiick-set  man,  in  a  blue 
overcoat ;  the  blunt  and  taottom  expression  of  his  ruddy  ta/x,  is  height- 
raed  by  a  profusion  of  badly  combed  hair.  He  pays  for  a  well-selected 
fish,  which  nis  attendant  porter  takes  away.  He  moves  with  peculiar  de- 
cision of  manner,  and  with  downcast  look,  humming  a  low  note,  his 
hands  behind  him,  tumsin  to  the  Deich-street.  Without  his  taking  any 
Botice  of  me,  we  strode  together,  and  both  at  last  paused  before  the  same 
house.  There  he  recovered  from  his  thoughtful  manner,  and  looking 
■Uadily  at  ma,  lalud  In  a  auppreesed  tone,  "  Do  you  wish  to  speak  wiU 
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any  on«  here  1"  Vexed  tlut  one  whose  ^pearanoe  vae  so  ordinary, 
should  address  me  with  so  little  ceremony,  I  answered  with  some  haugn- 
tineas,  "  ]  have  business  with  the  house  of  Mohrfeld."  He  smiled,  aod 
then  said  earnestly,  "I  am  Mohrfeld !"  What!  is,  then,  mj  dep^idenoe 
on  one  who  buys  his  own  fish,  and  appears  in  a  tfareadhve  ooati  Is  this 
mean-lookii^  personage  the  last  pecuniary  resource  of  his  literary  guest  1 
But  he  was  the  only  anchor  of  hope  to  wnich  1  could  cling.  With  light- 
ning haste  i  removed  my  hat,  and  sud,  with  a  most  reep^tftU  air,  "  Par- 
don me  1  I  had  till  now  not  the  hobor — I  have" — here  I  drew  the  letter 
from  my  pocket — "  a  commission  to  deliver  this  letter."  Herr  Mohrfeld 
interrupted  me,  "  Not  now ;  by  and  by  I  will  speak  with  you  in  the  count 
ing-room ;  you  must,  however,  wait  awhile.  Come" — he  stepped  into  the 
house,  and  I  followed,  la  the  great  hall,  all  was  activity.  Hiere  were 
two  great  scales,  on  which  workmen  were  weighing  co&e,  of  which  an  at- 
tendant clerk,  with  his  memorandum  book,  kept  account.  Mr.  Mohrfdd 
looked  on  silently  fur  a  few  moments,  and  was  passing  on,  when  a  laborer 
threw  down  a  bag  of  colTee  in  a  manner  to  burst  it,  scattering  the  berriea 
upon  the  floor.  "  What  gross  carelessness !"  tartly  exdumed  the  mer- 
chant ;  and  stooping  to  collect  the  scattered  ooifee,  continued,  "  Gather  it 
all  up,  and  pat  it  again  in  the  sack.  Then  have  it  properly  mended,  and 
you,  Mr.  Moller,  see  that  the  bag  is  then  weighed  ;  and  if  there  is  a  loss, 
charge  the  amount  to  this  improvident  man.  It  shall  be  deducted  from 
his  week's  pay." 

"  That  is  hard,"  said  the  man.     "  Only  a  little  coffee" — 

"  Only  a  little  coffee  !"  answered  the  merchant,  quickly.  "  He  who  dft- 
spbes  triltes,  is  not  worthy  of  great  Uiings ;  out  of  eight  and  forty  ahil- 
Itnge  is  composed  a  thaler  ;  and  to  cme  good  vintage  many  warm  days 
are' necessary.  So  1  not  worth  the  trouble  ?  Negligence  is  a  great  fail- 
ing, and  ruinous  to  ordinary  business.  Mr.  Moller,  when  this  man  again, 
even  in  the  smallest  particular,  displays  his  carelessnees,  disohaige  him  on 
tile  spot.     I  make  you  answerable," 

"  Great  God  1"  thought  1,  "  for  a  handful  of  coSee,  will  he  deprive  a 
man  of  his  bread  1     How  hard !  how  oruel  1  how  will  it  go  with  me  1" 

At  this  moment,  a  young  man,  dressed  with  great  elegance,  came  out 
of  the  ofitce,  bowed  to  the  merchant,  and  was  about  to  pass  out  of  the 
door,  but  a  look  from  his  employer  caused  him  to  pause. 

"  Your  appearuice  is  fashionable,"  said  Mohrfeld,  disdainfiiUy.  "  is 
there  to  be  a  ball  in  my  counting-house  1  and  where  were  you  yesterday 
evening  f  If  1  am  not  in  error,  you  were  curvetting  on  a  palfrey  out  at 
the  Damn  Door,  too  much  occupied  to  observe  your  employer,  who 
passed  you  on  foot" 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  answered  the  young  man,  tumlhg  blood- 
red  in  his  face.    "I" — 

"  it  is  well !"  interrupted  Mohrfeld.  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
which  my  people  do  out  of  business  hours,  if  they  perform  their  duties 
punctually.  But  with  you  it  is  different.  You  have  a  poor  mother  who 
suffers  for  necessaries ;  three  uneducated  brothers,  two  of  whom  I  met 
yesterday  barefoot,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  should  be  ui 
school.  It  would  be  more  honor  to  you  to  attend  to  that,  and  to  take 
care  of  your  brothers,  than  to  dress  in  tAe  latest  fashicm,  and  prance  upm 
a  saddle  horse.     Go  to  your  business,  sir." 

The  young  man  became  purple  in  the  &oe,  withdrew  himadf  with  & 
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onMtke  motion,  and  Tttniahed  through  the  door.  Hie  merchant  strode 
through  the  store,  and  entered  the  counting-room,  where  1  followed  him. 
What  a  sight!  a  long  and  rather  gloomy  hall  presented  itself|  with  nume- 
rous desks,  of  which  1  counted  thirty,  behind  each  of  which  stood  a  per- 
•OD  busily  writing  or  reckoning.  In  an  adjoining  room  sat  many  more. 
Not  far  from  the  door  sat  a  rather  elderly  man  at  a  counter  surrounded 
by  several  iron  chests,  and  the  aasociation  drew  from  me  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Casten,"  said  the  merchant,  as  he  approached  hia  cashier, 
"  what  news  1"  "  But  little^"  answered  he  quietly.  "  There  is  a  demand 
for  bills.  We  have,  however,  nothing  to  spare.  In  Livonia  we  hare  no- 
diing,  and  on  Genoa  and  Venice  we  Iiave  not  more  than  our  three  ships 
loading  for  those  ports  require.  Two  value  on  New  York,  and  one  on 
Havana,  that  will  be  wanted,  and  I  have  notified  them.  "  Can  you  use  any 
Copenhagen  or  Swedish  paper  at  the  current  rates  V  "  No  !  here  must  be 
as  little  tnnds  as  possible  locked  up  in  paper.  I  shall  need  a  large  cash 
balance.  Bemember  thot."  He  passed  on,  and  stood  before  a  desk. 
"  Were  the  goods  aent  yesterday  on  board  Ac  Artemisia,  Mr.  Kohler  1" 
he  asked.  "  Are  ^e  policies  for  the  Pfeil  taken  out,  and  has  Captain 
Heyaen  got  his  papers?"  "  It  is  all  attended  to,"  siud  the  clerk.  "  Here 
is  the  bill  of  lading ;  here  Jhe  policy,  and  the  receipt  of  the  captain." 
**  Good;  your  punctuality  pleases  me.  Go  on,  method  is  the  soul  of  Im- 
mneas.  Take  care  of  that  sand,  however.  It  has  a  slovenly  appeanuioe 
irtien  it  is  so  scattered  as  on  your  desk." 

Mr.  Mohrfeld  had  now  arrived  at  his  own  desk,  which  was  secluded 
from  the  main  hall  by  a  rail.  He  pointed  me  to  a  chair,  and  began  to 
examine  some  letters' that  had  waited  hia  coming.  A  deep  silence  now 
pervaded  the  room,  which  was  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  scrat<Aiug 
of  many  quills.  No  loud  word  was  spoken,  and  it  was  seldom  that  a 
suppressed  whisper  was  heard.  My  presenco  was  unnoticed  ;  not  a  word 
was  addressed  to  me,  nor  was  a  Curious  glance  directed  towards  me. 
He  merchant  read  through  his  letters,  and  called  several  young  men  to 
him,  giving  directions,  but  receiving  no  answers.  "  At  one  o'clock,  all 
must  be  ready  for  signature.  You,  Mr.  Becker,  must  t^e  care  that  no 
more  errors  creep  into  your  French  letters.  You  are  too  quick,  too 
hasty.  T^e  example  of  Mr.  Hart — hia  English  letters  are  a  model  cor- 
respondence. Above  all,  I  observe  lately  in  your  letters  a  worthless  in- 
novation. You  use  a  pompous,  verbose  style,  and  employ  three  lines 
where  three  words  are  sufficient.  Abandon  that.  A  flowery  style  is  al- 
ways a  folly,  and  especially  so  in  mercantile  letters ;  but  it  comes  f\'om 
the  senseless  novels  and  romances  that  you  are  eternally  reading,  and 
which  will  yet  incapacitate  you  for  every  useful  employment.  Ihave 
wameaf  you — take  care  fbr  tiie  future." 

This  was  a  brQliant  prospect !  What  reception  could  a  novel-writer 
expect  from  a  man  possessed  of  such  views?  At  this  moment  Mohrfi^ld 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  rather  short :  "  Well,  air,  about  our  business !" 
"  At  your  service,"  I  stammered,  and  reached  him  my  letter ;  but  he  had 
not  opened  it  ere  we  were  again  interrupted.  "  See  there  !  good  morning. 
Captain  Heyaen,"  said  the  merchant,  with  animation.  "You  come,  prob- 
ably, to  take  leave ;  a  lucky  voy^je  to  you,  and  bring  yourself  and  crew 
back  in  good  health.  Pay  good  attention  to  ship  and  cargo,  and  make 
me  'no  general  average.'  Your  wife,  say  you?  why,  in  any  drcum- 
stanoes  let  her  apply  to  me  at  onoe.    If  you  hare  a  good  opportunity, 
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ami  avail  yourself  skilfiiUy  of  it,  you  may  be  back  by  Cluistmaa.  Well, 
adieu,  captain,  you  have" — here  he  glaooed  at  tiie  almanac — "oo  time  to 
lose.  It  is  now  high  water,  you  may  lose  the  tide,  and  I  am  not  pleaaed 
to  have  the  ship  anchored  at  Blankenese.  Lucky  voyage,"  ITie  captaia 
vanished,  and  another  man  took  his  place.  "  Good  morning,  Ur.  Flugge ; 
what  have  you  to  say  1"  asked  tb»  merchanL  "I  am  well  pleased  with 
that  last  purchase  of  wood.  You  earned  your  oonunisaion  with  honor. 
When  you  have  such  another  lot  on  the  same  terms,  let  me  know.  My 
ships  must  be  employed.  There  are  already  three  lying  idle.  As  soon 
as  the  new  stock  arrives,  let  me  know.  Adieu."  "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir*" — this  was  directed  to  me — "  that  I  keep  you  so  long  wfutii^ ;  but 
the  current  business  takes  precedence,"  "Good  morning,  Pilot!  Al- 
ready back  t  Is  my  '  Hope'  gone  to  sea  safely  J"  "  All  as  you  wish,  Mr. 
Mohrfeld,"  answered  a  robust  Elbe  pilot.  "  The  ship  iS  a  bst  sailer,  and 
not  afraid  of  a  breeze.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  captain.  But  I  must 
to-dav  on  board  another  vessel.  Perhaps  I  can  take  my  pilotage  with 
me?  "That's  of  course.  Pilot;  abd  ten  dollars  in  addition  for  the 
quick  pilotage.  Go  to  my  cashier,  he  will  make  it  all  right"  "  What 
do  you  want  V  This  was  addressed  to  a  meagre-looking  little  man, with 
a  bald  head  and  snufTy  nose,  who,  in  a  threadbare  black  coat,  and  stoop- 
ing posture,  stood  before  the  wealthy  merchant. 

"1  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he  answered;  "lam  Dr.  Eck,  from 
Frankfort.  I  have  for  a  long  time  had  in  consideration  the  peculiar  pro- 
creation of  mankind,  and  at  last  have  succeeded  in  the  formation  of  a 
brilliant  theory,  that  I  intend  to  promulgate  in  a  series  of  lectures  ;  and 
I  would  therefore  solicit" — 

"lam  sorry,"  interrupted  the  merchant-;  "  but  1  am  opposed  to  all 
theories  that  cannot  be  promptly  applied  to  the  concerns  of  life.  Away 
with  your  air-castles,  fog-projects  and'chimeras  !     I  am  very  sorry," 

The  poor  doctor  perspired  with  anxiety ;  and  scarcely  able  to  speak,  he 
looked  pitiably  at  the  subscription  list  in  his  hand,  stammering  out  some- 
thing of  patrons  and  the  down-trodden  sons  of  Minerva ;  but  his  voice 
faded  into  an  indistinguishable  murmur,  llie  merchuit  r^arded  him  for 
a  moment  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  then  took  the  list  and  wrote  a  line.  It 
must  have  been  a  very  important  line,  for  the  face  of  the  doctor  bnght- 
ened  with  a  heartfelt  laugh,  as  he  busied  himself  to  lay  more  papers  upon 
the  desk.  The  merchant  motioned  him  away,  saying,  "  No  matter.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  when  my  signature  can  be  of  use  to  a  meritorious 
and  learned  man,  even  if,  personally,  1  derive  no  profit  from  his  talents. 
Your  theory  and  my  practice  are  very  different ;  an  interchange  of  ideas 
that  are  so  directly  opposed,  leads  only  to  endless  confusion.  Fare- 
well !" 
,  The  doctor  retired,  and  made  room  for  a  man,  who  pressed  close  up, 
and,  without  further  ceremony,  began :  "Mr.  Mohrfeld,  your  'Fortuna' 
is  quite  ready,  and  can  be  launched  at  any  moment.  1  wish  to  know 
what  time  you  will  appoint !"     '  -' 

"  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Bcich,"  answered  the  merchant.  "  1  am  well 
pleased  with  your  prompt  and  efficient  mode  of  business.  Now,  as 
young  beginners  should  be  encouraged,  you  may  lay  the  keel  of  a  new 
vessel  on  my  account.  Try  yourself  at  that.  I  passed  your  yard  yee- 
terday,  and  observed  the  order  and  industry  with  which  it  is  oonduided, 
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Penovere  Id  that  maDiter.  Well !  remember  Mondftj  moming.  Fare- 
well !    Who  are  you )" 

This  was  addressed  to  a  poorly-clad  woman,  who  now  stood  before 
him,  and  whose  pallid  cheeks  andflufRised  eyes  betrayed  deep  grief.'  At 
tbie  nearly  hanh  address  of  tbe  merchant,  ebe  looked  ansioasly  up,  and 
answered  :  "  1  am  the  wife  of  Bodmer,  the  man  who  was  so  unfortunate 
aa  to  fall  from  the  loft  and  break  his  leg," 

"  Shocking  !  very  shookiog !  I  am  very  sorry  for  Sodmsr ;  be  was  a 
Meady  man,  and  ever  cheerfbllr  performed  bis  duties.  But  my  surgeon 
visited  him ;  what  did  he  say} 

"  He  gives  the  best  hope  of  saving  my  husband's  life,  but  it  will  be  a 
tedious  ^okness ;  and  who  knows  if  the  poor  man  will  ever  again  be  able 
to  work  t     What,  then,  shall  we,  with  our  five  poor  children,  do  f 

"  Have  confidence  in  the  man  in  whose  service  you  have  met  the  mis- 
fortune," answered  the  merohant.  "  What  the  patient  needs  of  wine  and 
strengthening  food,  shall  be  furnished  from  my  kitchen.  Ibe  weekly 
wages  you  will  receive  regularly  on  Saturday.  Now  go  home,  and  re- 
member me  to  your  husband,  whom  I  wilt  soon  visit." 

The  woman  through  her  tears  rendered  speechless  thanks,  and  tKe  mer- 
chant began  reading  my  letter. 

"  Yonr  letter  has  rather  an  old  date,"  said  he,  suddenly ;  "  I  have  long 
expected  it.  Your  urcumscrilKd  time  has  probably  prevented  an  earlier 
oalll" 

I  stammered  out  a  lie,  something  about  my  indisposition  to  disturb  so 
active  a  business  man,  but  tliat  at  the  moment  I  was  in  great  necessity. 
He  did  not  let  me  finish,  but  went  on. 

"You  are  here  h^lily  recommended  to  me.  If  I  can  do  anytliing  for 
you,  speak  freely.  Persons  away  from  home,  frequently  stand  in  need 
of  Md." 

This  was  the  moment  to  speak  of  the  deep  ebb  of  my  purse ;  but  <^ ! 
the  false  shame — the  words  would  not  leave  mj  lip- 

"Nothing^"  he  proceeded.  "Well,  on  another  occasion,  perhaps. 
Come,  however,  on  Sunday  to  my  cottage  before  the  Damn  Door,  and 
take  a  spoonful  of  soup  with  me.  Men  of  business  have  on  week-ndays 
but  small  leisure  to  bestow  on  mere  conversation." 

Here  was  my  dismissal ;  but  without  money,  however,  I  could  not  go. 
I  was  completely  cleaned  out,  and  must  travel.  At  this  moment  thei« 
came  to  my  rescue  a  clerk,  who  handed  between  the  desk  and  myself  a 
letter  brought  by  an  espreae,  addressed  to  Mr.  Mohrfeld,  It  was  in- 
stantly opened  and  read,  and  was  prolmbly  of  a  favorable  nature,  as  a 
pleasing  smile  played  round  the  lips  of  the  merdiant;  but  suddenly,  as 
if  betraying  a  weakness,  it  again  vanished,  and  he  lud  the  letter  witli  ac- 
customed unconcern  on  one  side.  As  he  did  so,  his  glance  again  fell 
on  me. 

"  Anything  further  to  command,  sir  %" 

Now  must  I  speak,  cost  what  it  will.  I  stepped  close  to  his  chair, 
bowed  my  lips  to  his  ear,  and  poured  forth  a  multitude  of  words,  among 
which  the  most  emphatic  were,  "  want  of  money."  To  an  el^ant  con- 
stmotion  of  sentences  at  such  a  moment,  would  even  Demosthenes  bave 
givrai  no  thoughL  The  merchant  stared  at  me  with  wondering  eyea,  dien 
took  my  letter  in  hand  and  agun  read  it  through  with  close  attention ; 
after  which,  he  wrote  a  line  under  it  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying,  "  Here, 
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au,  bave  ths  goodness  to  hand  this  to  1117  oashier.  I  ahall  depend  on  m»- 
ins  you  at  my  table  on  Sunday  ;  for  the  present  you  vill  ezEoae  me." 

I  iKiwed  ulecttj,  and  soon  stood  before  the  man  suttonnded  with  iron 
dtests.  He  took  die  letter,  and  said,  "  You  bare  to  reoeire  one  hundred 
muka  oourrant.     Will  jou  please  give  a  receipt?     Here  is  tJie  money." 

"And  here,  sir,  is  jour  receipt,"  cried  I  with  a  lightened  hetrt,  as  I 
thrust  the  fifty-one  thalers,  nineteen  and  two-tlurds  fallings  into  mj 
pookst,- hurried  out  of  the  office  into  the  free  urof  hearen,  and  turned  to- 
W«ids  the  Alster  Hall,  in  the  elegantly-decorated  rooms  of  which  I  speed- 
ily oDJoyed  a  substa&ti&l  breakfast. 


THE   HOTJR-GLASS. 


Alas  !  how  swift  die  motnenti  fly ! 

How  flash  the  years  along ! 
Scarce  here,  yet  gone  already  hj — 

Ths  burden  of  a  song. 
See  childhood,  youili  and  manhood  put. 
.    And  age  with  furrowed  brow; 
Time  was — Timeshall  be — drain  the  glaai 

Bat  where  in  Time  is  rune  ? 


■o  but  of  cbenge; 

No  preseat  hour  is  found  ; 
The  past,  tba  future,  fill  tbe  rmegtt 

Of  Time's  uncMsiog  ivnod. 
Where  then  b  nmo  7    In  realmssboTe, 

With  Ood's  atoning  Lamb, 
In  regions  of  eternal  lore. 

Where  sits,  enthronod,  I  AU. 


Then,  inlgrim,  1st  thy  joys  and  tears 

On  i?ime  no  longer  lean  ; 
But  henceforth  all  [by  hopes  and  fean 

From  earth's  affections  wean: 
To  God  let  Totive  accents  fim  ; 

With  truth,  with  virtue  live : 
So  all  thp  blisa  tbat  Timedeniea, 

Etemi^  shall  give. 
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THE  DECLINE  OF  ENGLAND. • 

Thx  man  irho  huftrds  in  his  titlft-page  Uie  otninovi  presaga,  and 
tfartUng  aanouncement  involved  in  the  above,  it  knoirn  to  fiun*  m  s  6m- 

KMe  revotutionist,  with  almost  marvellous  sucoesi ;  and,  aooording  to 
aocusera,  not  unknown  to  infiunjr,  as  an  organiier  of  anarchr,  having 
an  inaataable  thirst  for  blood.  Tke  days  of  Febniary  are  Ida  inunortality  ; 
those  of  June  his  condemnation.  His  rise  and  trinmph  were  ntdden, 
unexpected,  and  complete.  Witii  one  bound,  and  seemingly  without  an 
effort,  he  reached  the  aummit  of  power.  It  was  hia  Toioe  diat  cieatad  th« 
provisional  government,  an  organization  of  sapreme  authority  without 
example.  He  proposed  the  names  from  the  fa^e  o^the  Hot^  de  Ville, 
to  a  hundred  thousand  armed  citizens,  flushed  with  success,  and  Irom  that 
vast  concourse  no  murmur  of  disappointment  arose.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  had  been  pre^irranged,  and  that  he  was  &e  apostle  of  the  new 
creed,  oommisaioned  to  announce  the  nation's  will.  As  minister  of  the 
Ulterior,  his  ofiidal  instructions  sounded  too  much  of  absolute  command, 
and  the  passion  and  pride  of  France  were  stalled  and  offended.  But  Uie 
boldness  of  hia  character  would  have  borne  him  through  XbiM  trial.  He 
would  have  consummated  hia  own  daring,  but  for  the  feebleness,  fickleness, 
and  treachery  of  his  colleagues.  In  selecting  them,  the  leading  idea  ap> 
pears  to  have  been,  to  combine  in  the  government  a  fair  representatioa 
of  the  genius  and  progress  of  France,  as  well  as  the  material  interests  of 
the  masses.  The  workman  Albert,  was  the  ostensible  reflex  of  this  latter, 
hut  in  reality  Louis  Blanc  was  its  genius  and  its  guide.  Louis  Blanc  in- 
volved his  country,  his  party,  and  his  character,  in  his  first  crude  scheme 
of  industrial  oigtmization,  and  lost  them  all.  Its  failure  marked  Uie  doom 
of  his  prestige  and  his  power.  The  "workman"  never  had  any.  His 
position  was  a  fitlse  one.  He  was  elevated  to  it  to  Qatter  the  vanity  of 
labor,  and  not  to  guarantee  its  integrity  as  the  first  and  greatest  interest 
of  the  State.  For  the  fulfilment  of  his  oflice,  the  highest  genius  and 
greatest  intrepidity  were  required.  He  possessed  neither,  and  was,  from 
the  beginning,  a  corpse  slung  to  the  neck  of  l^im  who  had  to  brave  the 
roaring  sea  of  that  tempestuoua  time,  Arago,  whose  lofly  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment were  lettered  in  the  starry  spheres — Arago,  foremost  among 
living  men,  who  could  harmonize  millions  of  luminous  worlds  in  illimi- 
table space — could  not  reconcile  two  hostile  cobblers  in  ^e  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  or  decide  between  them  the  matter  of  a  single  hog's  bristle. 

These  men  should  naturally  be  the  chiefauxiliariesof  LedruBollininthe 
government.  Their  impotence  imposed  on  him  the  task  of  battling  alone 
with  the  selfish  and  conservative  interests  of  that  body.  Avarioe,  fear, 
conning — all  the  meaner  passions  leagued  against  him.  For  a  while  he 
was  sustained  by  the  doubtful,  if  not  treocheroua,  eloquence  of  Lamartine ; 
but  that  was  a  slender  and  unsound  reed,  and  it  snapped  at  the  very 
^proaoh  of  the  energies  of  the  bolder  leadsr.    From  the  hour  that  IjL 
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martine  belied  and  betrayed  *  the  Irish  deputation,  he  and  Ledru  Rollin 
were  mortal  foes.  Wben  the  breach  between  them  became  open,  the  in- 
dignant oonserratiTe  denounced  and  defamed  the  very  principles,  to  which,  as 
rerolntionary  miniater,  he  had  given  a  apedtma  hiljalie  support  Ledru  Rol- 
Kn  was  then  the  recognized  leader  of  the  great  party  called  "  Red  Republi- 
oana,**  lAmartine,  whose  logic  is  a  mean  between  tbe  fribbled  and  the  fantaa- 
tiicAl,  inferted  their  purpose  from  the  color  they  assumed,  as  the  "party  of 
blood."  It  matters  not  that  this  was  false  in  fact  and  history.  It  maUera 
not  that  in  hia  frsgmenta]  picture  of  the  first  revolution,  wherein  he  was 
engaged  in  tracing  the  apotheosis  of  a  name  consecrated  to  infamy  by 
the  vardiot  of  two  ages,  and  all  the  men  that  tilted  them  up,  he  had  him- 
self  recorded  the  testimony  tliat  stamped  his  assertion  as  untrue.  He 
had  there  said — tiie  history  was  too  well  known,  and  too  recent  to  be  con- 
tradicted— that  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  aa  the  symbol  of  non-resistanco, 
and  coTering  a'prayer  for  mercy  during  the  butteries  of  the  Champ  de 
Mara.  It  matters  not  that  the  same  &ct  was  known  to  all  France.  Con- 
aervatjem,  loyalty,  cunnbg,  selfishness,  the  low  avarice  of  the  enriched 
Bouraeoise  swelled  the  cry  of  blood,  and  the  Bed  Republicans  were 
regaraed  as  dangerous  to  the  progress  and  security  of  the  French'  nation. 
It  ao  happened,  too,  that  the  infidel  and  the  sodalist,  the  scoffer  and  the 
blasphemer,  tJie  ju^ler  and  the  fanatic,  who  play  harlequin  wiUi  some 
new  gods,  abetted  Ue  politics  of  the  Bed  Repobtioans.  It  was  in  vain 
they  endeavored  to  draw  distinct  lines  of  demarkatjon.  Communism 
being  found  on  the  same  platform,  stamped  tfaem  with  the  character  of 

*  Proof  of  this  bold  tccnutioQ  nay  badMDiod  D»c«««ar7.  ThspreMDt  »ri[ar  hu, 
bnonatsly,  theusaiwof  fnmiBhiD^  it— nay.  proof,  not  alona  that  1m  beHed  and  b«- 
trarad  tbe  Iriih  dspatttioo'tod  Iruh  nation,  bat  tbat  be  Mied  and  bMri7«d  bitnaslf. 
aareilu:— 

In  the  fint  miinifeitD  issaed  from  hia  burem  and  falaiEed  bj  hi*  aignatore,  tbe  bigh- 
■at  miaahui  of  France,  waa,  in  pompoua  phrase,  declared  to  be 
"  To  aid  all  atmggling  nationalitjea." 

B^brethe  scho  of  thii  magailoqasnt  bnaat  had  died  airay  on  the  pnblic  ear,  a  depo- 
iBlioti  finm  Ireland,  eonMitiog  of  Wm.  Smith  O' Brie □,  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  Bichard 
O'Oonnui,  jr.,  and  fidward  Ha^ljwood,  arrivKl  in  the  Fiench  capital.  cha»ed  with  an 
addreaa  oongratnlatiav  the  brave  repablicaoa  of  the  Barricade.  Ttaeyaakedoo  aid, 
besged  for  i>othiDg,did  not  hint  at  anj  atmggle  in  ease  or  iu  poise,  in  wbich  the;  would 
aUm  tfa«  aasistanoe  of  France.  The  answer  of  Lamanine  was  an  nngraciona  refuaal  of 
nnasked  aanstance ;  in  other  worda,  it  was  a  doable  falsification  ;  first,  of  his  own  vo]. 
imtary  and  Taunted  pmmiae ;  and  iscondl*.  of  the  docameol  aclaally  prssented  to  him. 

Bat  thii  Ti  not  all^  When  the  depalatian  arrived  in  Faria,  they  left  a  oopjr  of  tb^ 
addtva*  at  his  baroan,  ai  is  coitomary.  and  requested  an  audieuce.  It  ws*  fixed  for  a 
distant  day;  and  on  the  morran  of  Uial  days  printed  copy  of  the  anawerwas  posted  np 
by  the  pouce,  on  eTery  dead  ,wall  and  post  in  Ireland. .  This  conld  not  be  done  iritb- 
ODt  tbe  grossest  and  tbe  basest  treachery,  by  him  or  throogh  his  baresu. 

Yet  it  u  not  tbe  worst  festure  ia  this  transaction.  During  Mr.  O'Brien's  trial,  a  gen- 
tleman in  Paris,  John  Leoaard,  wrote  to  Lnmartine,  staling  briedy  ibe  facts  as  to  the 
■ddresa,  denyine  the  assumptiooa  of  tlie  snawer.  aud  demaading  from  him  so  eiplicit 
£savOwal,  wWb  he  thoQEht  would  be  nteFal  on  the  trial.  Lamartiae  wrote  to  hitn 
by  retam  of  post,  disdnctlj  and  emphslically  ataltng  thftt  neither  directlr  nor  indirfct.' 
ly,  publicly  nor  privately,  did  Mr.  O'Brien  make  the  demand,  which  he  had  in  bis  puli- 
lic  answer  asaamed  and  refused  to  comply  nilb. .  Ho  added  hia  anaought  testlmnuy  in 
fsmr  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  chivalroas  and  loyal  character.  The  original  was  sent  ta 
Olonmel,  and  a  tiauslacion  of  it  appeared  iu  all  the  English  and  Irish  papars.  Bnt  m- 
oenlly,  in  a  psmpblet  by  Lamartina,  entitled,  "  L'Anflttirre,  «  135D."  be  writaa  tbs 
Iblkiwiag  axtcBordinary  seiitence,  which  makea  the  lonrth  contradictoTy  miastatemBUt 
on  thisaniyaat,  and  gives  the  measure  of  bis  fickleness,  (eebleueaa,  and  onlaithfulae**  t 

"  Qoand  I'lrland,  ahna  volcanise,  Tint  le  lendemsiu  de  &Trier  demander  aon  appu6  a 
la  Prsnoa  oontte  rAnglaterre." 
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pillage,  as  the  false  and  aitHj  wit  of  LamaTttne  had  given  them  the 
charaotar  of  blood.  The  doubl  odium  well  nigh  cruahed  them.  Their 
ctdef 's  position  bacame  desperate,  but  hia  purpose  did  not  abate.  He 
shook  the  dew-drops  from  his  crest,  and  ftoed  his  foea.  The  odds  against 
him  were  most  desperate;  jet  ^Id  he  for  a  long  while  stand  firm  as  a 
rooted  oak.  Tha  passions  of  tl  *  people,  roused  by  &lse  suggestion, 
Buperstition  and  dread,  poured  on  his  devoted  head  in  the  eiated  as- 
sembtf .  France  does  not  reason  in  her  crises,  and  in  this  instanoe,  the 
moil  she  held  at  bay,  met  her  anger  with  defiant  soom.  Then  it  was  seen 
how  much  he  Stood  alone.  His  sympathising  colleagues,  with  but  few 
and  faint  exceptions,  were  bowed,  and  mute,  and  motionless,  under  that 
storm  that  howled  around  his  naked  head.  Whenever  the  name  or 
memory  of  the  provisional  government  bespoke  error,  or  folly,  or 
failure,  he  alone  was  held  responsible.  The  sublime  achievement  which 
was  HIS,  was  never  evoked,  Scipio  once  appeased  the  classic  mob  of  Rome, 
by  appealing  to  his  deliverance  of  the  repuolio  on  the  field  of  Zama.  Iley 
followed  him- to  the  capitol,  to  return  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods;  but 
even  before  the  shrine,  on  the  anniversary  of  bis  triumph,  theio  hatred  of 
the  haCkghty  patrician  hardened  into  stone,  and  the  fiat  of  his  doom  was 
visible  to  the  ken  of  the  immortals  on  their  unchastened  hearts.  Ledru 
Rollin  did  not  make  the  appeal.  He  was  busy  with  the  future.  His 
altar  was  the  barricade,  and  he' even  then  relied  on  the  unexhausted  and 
undaunted  heart  of  the  Fauboui^.  Are  we  justified  in  saying  thist 
For  that  he  lit  up  the  fires  that  blazed  around  these  devoted  suburbs  on  the 
days  of  June,  there  exists  no  public  testimony.  He  retired  from  the 
eity  when  given  up  to  flame  and  steel,  and  only  heard  its  terrible 
agony  in  the  distance.  He  walked  back  to  his  place  in  the  Assembly,  over 
the  cinders  ofthe  Rue  St.  Antoine,  smoking  in  the  fresh  blood.  Hioughhis 
name  was  murmured  in  connection  vith  that  thrilling  drama,  he  met  the 
reproach  with  indignant  and  unshrinking  deficmce.  In  the  Assembly,  b« 
vindicated  his  own  course  and  policy,  without  retracting  a  word  or  line 
he  ever  spoke  or  penned.  And  from  no  furious  combatant  of  these  days 
of  terror,  wheUsthe  red  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  the  insui^ent  bar- 
ricade, which  defied  the  joipt  assault  of  130  pieces  of  cannon,  and  two 
hundred  thousand  armed  men  ;  or  when,  in  the  last  paroxysm  of  unavul- 
ing  fury,  mid  flame  and  smoke,  the  baffled  defenders  of  these  redoubted 
entrenchments,  dashed  their  own  bruns  out  against  the  buried  rocks  of 
the  Ottacombs,  did  his  name  escape,  ere  grim  death  set  his  seal  on  their 
blurred  lipe  for  ever  t  The  annals  of  war  have  nothing  to  record 
equal  to  that  momentous  struggle, — a  contest  agwnst  such  desperate 
odds,  a  determination  that  outlived  the  last  beat  of  the  heart  in  the 
living  tomb,  where  fire  and  smoke  consummated  what  the  cannon  and 
'  sabre  had  failed  in,  a  purpose  so  stem  and  inviolable,  a  defence  so  pro- 
tracted, deaths  so  proud  and  lofty — heroism  has  nothing  beyond ;  still 
the  grandest  and  most  unfathomable  attribute  of  the  entire,  was  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  which  protected,  even  from  view,  the  genius  that 
planned,  and  the  courage  that  provoked  it.  His  guilt  or  patriotism  is 
not  here  discussed,  whoever  he  may  be ;  but  that  there  was  such  presiding 
genius,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt.  Truth  to  him,  mid  the  fires 
of  the  Pantiieon,  and  on  the  tottering  defences  around  the  church  of  St. 
Aatoine;  truth  to  him  mid  the  eunocation  of  the  charnel-house;  truth 
to  liim  at  the  trial  of  15,000  citizens,  condemned  to  a  life  of  alaverj; 
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truth  to  him  and  to  Mb  counsels,  was  the  suhlime  ohiTacteristic  of  tfaeM 
>cenes,  bo  terrible,  that  their  distant  memory  pales  the  che^ik  of  the 
holdest ;  and  standing  alone,  it  almost  redeems  their  ghastliest  horrors. 
Wherever  fidelity  has  been  so  severely  tested  and  found  unswerving,  it 
if  hard  to  say  it  does  not  oome  of  God.  And,  oh,  you  worldly  wise, 
•ud  worldly  pnident,  and  conventionally  just,  who  set  sudi  store  by  the 
trinkets  of  the  Passages,  and  the  valuables  of  the  Boulevards,  and  so 
little  by  the  souls  of  men,  a  day  will  yet  come  when  they  will  weigh 
»nd  be  more  priceless  than  gold,  and  when  some  account  will  be  taken 
of  the  indignities  and  the  mjuries  the  proud  and  rich  pile  on  the  heads 
and  homes  of  the  poor  and  feeble,  and  of  the  madness  and  despair  which 
li^ve  been  brought  to  their  hearths  in  the  name  of  law,  and  order,  and 
seourity.  That  day  will  come,  and  be  you  sure,  that  meantime,  it  is  nof 
(Ui  unholy  thing  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  frenzy  of  hunger,  or  hear  witJi 
softened  heart  the  angriest  cry  for  bread. 

But  this  is  straying  from  our  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend 
the  writer  of  the  "  Decline  of  England"  against  a  charge  only  advanced 
by  anonymous  libellers  ;  nor  assuming  his  connection  with  the  outbreak 
of  June,  need  the  act  be  justified  in  order  to  entitle  his  book  to  conudera- 
tion.  If  his  facts  be  correct,  and  his  inferences  logical,  the  title  of  the 
volumes,  though  traced  by  a  hand  blurred  by  infamy,  is  "  writing  on  the 
irsll,"  inexorable  and  ineradicable,  and  nei&er  bluster  nor  vituperation 
will  blot  it  out.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  literary  bile  already 
expended  on  the  book,  only  proves  that  its  data  are  incontrovertible, 
and  its  logic  unanswerable.  Anger,  in  such  a  case,  is  like  the  flushed  cheek. 
bespeaking  a  mortal  disease  in  the  seat  of  life.  Whoso  ever  yet  announced 
that  consumption  had  taken  its  first  hold,  who  did  not  receive  for  answer 
ttoia  the  patient,  at  least,  a  stinging  look  1  To  some  similu"  source  may 
be  referred  the  ill-tempered  criticism  of  the  English  press  on  the  work 
before  us. 

There  is  one  reason,  a  fair,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  a  just  one,  which 
may  be  urged  against  Ledru  Roliin's  competence  to  pass  judgmrait  on 
England,  He  is  there  a  foreigner.  His  estimate  of  things  may,  per- 
haps, be  intlusQoed  if  not  aotually  determined  by  his  previously  formed 
habits  of  thought  and  considerations  of  policy.  Notwithstanding  their 
oontiguity,  and  to  a  certain  degree  their  affinity,  no  two  people  are  mora 
diametrically  opposite  than  the  French  and  Anglo  Saxons.  There  is 
nothing  in  policy,  in  custom,  law,  commerce,  art,  Gcienoe,  literature,  re- 
qown,  to  which  they  will  apply  the  same  tests,  or  judge  by  the  same  rules. 
If)  therefore,  Gallican  prejudices  were  traceable  in  Mr.  BlolJin's  argument, 
or  Gallic  influences  in  determining  his  decisions,  bis  judgment  would  be 
naturally  questionable.  But  for  either  we  have  sear^od,  and  searched  in 
vain.  He  looks  through  his  subject  with  a  clear,  bold,  English  look.  The 
style  only  is  exaggerated ;  tbe  fac(4  are  sober,  stubboni  English. 
Fully  aware  of  the  startling  nature  of  the  announcement  on  bis  title- 
pt^e,  he  begins  with  this  singular' int«rrogatory : 

"  Is  this  book  a  paradox,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  even  before  it  bos  been 
4een  1     Is  it  a  squib  1     Is  it  history  Y' 

Preceding  this,  we  find  a  justification  which  should  not  have  been 
written.  A  faithful  historian,  or  even  sincere  critic,  condescends  no  reply 
to  a  libeller  in  advance.  His  consciousness  is  his  answer,  his  ^ield,  and 
his  assurance.   IVutb  vrill  find  a  hearing  for  herself  and  immortality  lor  her 
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HtOBtle,  no  matter  in  what  ciroumstsnoes  ha  fulfils  her  holy  ctHmnissiona. 
If  other  men  attribute  evil  moUves  to  a  writer  before  he  is  read,  the 
ocaamon  ««ise  of  mankind  rejecAe  Uie  imputatioa  aa  a  calumny  ■,  but  if 
the  writei; anticipate  auoh  an  aocasation,  his  defence  is  an  endorsement  of 
the  libel,  when  it  comes.  Mr.  Bollin'a  case  is  thus  far  different — he 
anawers  a  criticism  written  before  his  book  appeared.-  He  is  sensitive 
lest  he  maj  appear  ungrateful  to  a  people  who  had  given  him  hospitality 
•nd  shelter,  in  exposing  their  follies  and  their  crimes ;  and,  in  explanation, 
npudiafta  an  obligation  whit^  they  bad  more  than  cancelled  by  their 
calumnies.  He  admits  the  inlluenoe  of  these  calumnies  in  directing  hit 
inquiries  into  the  condition  of  England,  with  a  view  of  discovering  if  she 
were  so  well  governed,  if  the  prosperity  and  welL-being  of  her  people 
were  so  aasnred,  as  to  justify  her  press  in  flinging  obloquy  on  the  failure  of 
the  Fren(^  republic 


Hie  evidence  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is  that  taken  on  a  commission  of 
inquiry  issued  by  the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,  a  title  not  unjustly 
claimed  by  the  press  of  England.  The  Morning  Qtroaicle,  a  lading 
member  of  that  press,  has,  within  the  last  year,  published  the  revelations 
evoked  on  the  inquiry,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history  afforded  a  glimpse 
into  the  heart  of  England.  Her  greatness,  her  wealth,  her  resources,  her 
sway,  her  glory,  were  patent  to  all.  They  were  every  where  to  be  read, 
in  her  history,  on  her  records,  in  her  banks,  her  mines  inexhaustible, 
her  lines  of  road,  her  canals,  her  oommeroe,  her  storehouses,  her  muiu- 
&otnre8,  her  docks,  her  arsenals,  her  territories  encircling  the  earth  twice 
round,  her  armies,  her  fieets,  her  unirauuded  infiuenoe,  and  unbowed  flog. 
Of  all  these  he  takes  aocount — minute  and  fkitJifiil  account ;  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  fhots  evolved  on  the  inquest,  prophesies  her  fall. 

"  The  sinister  word  decHnt,"  he  says,  "  has  shaped  itself  uncon- 
adously  from  the  &cts  ;  and  if  it  serve  as  a  correct  title  for  my  hook,  it  is 
because  it  is  a  quickened  resum^  of  these  facts." 

Th&ewho  have  observed  the  career  of  Mr.  RoUin,  will  not  look  for* 
very  great  depth  or  breadth  of  thought  in  his  work.  His  ptulosophy  ia 
Uiat  of  inpulse  uid  impetus ;  hut  it  may  nevertheless  be  true  to  the 
highest  laws  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  those  of  social  progress  and  sodal 
decline. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  we  do  not  purpose  to  consider  the  soundness 
or  unsoundness  of  his  views,  inasmuch  as  anything  peculiar  in  their 
character  does  not  afiect  his  leading  conclusions,  or  the  facts  serving  for 
their  base.  For  instance,  if  they  depended  to  any  serious  extent  on  the 
opinion  of  Montesquieu,  which  he  invokes — that  the  "  power  of  maritime 
states  ia  perishable,  being  founded  on  oppression  of  the  people," — our  faith 
in  his  predictions  would  be  indeed  slender.  But  he  does  not,  in  fact,  rely 
on  any  such  frail  philosophy,  and  only  adduces  it  as  a  setting  for  his  pearla 
of  price — the  facta  before  referred  to. 

On  this  account,  we  pass  over  those  chapters  of  tjie  hook  in  which 
the  least  weight  is  claimed  for  retributive  justice.  For,  though  juetioe  ia 
sure,  which  we  hold  to  unquestjoningly;  iti^  alas,  slow,  and  halt,  and  blind. 
Ah  1  were  it  not  so,  £kigland  mutt  have  long  sioca  felt  il»  hottest  bolt 
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busing  ia  her  heftrt.  Whathar  ProTld«iM  hu  cbonem  otbenriae,  and 
allowed  her  to  run  her  wicked  course,  each  deadly  sin  leaving  the  seeds 
of  decay  settling  in,  and  c«rrodinK,  her  Titotitj,  as  its  natural  aad  materiKl 
•ffeots,  we  dare  not  pronounce.  But  finding  them  there ;  finding  that  she 
is  a  gilded  monumant,  all  putrefacdon  within,  we  aooord  to  the  pnUosophy 
he  bases  upon  her  actual  condition,  our  unhesitating  credence.  Hod  toe 
&Ots  from  which  he  deduces  his  confident  predictioni  been  colored  <yr 
exa^ersted  by  him ;  had  the  men  who  had  oollected  and  collated  thera 
beoi  within  the  sphere  of  bis  influence ;  had  he  been  able  to  sffit  tbcm 
by  any  means  to  lus  purpose ;  our  reliance  on  bis  gagatity,  sincerity  and 

Slgmeut,  would  have  been  materially  impaired.  But  not  so  has  it  been. 
a  exposure  of  her  sores  is  by  her  own  hand.  When  their  hideousness 
la  laid  bare,  and  their  roots  traced  to  the  core  of  her  social  being,  to  coi»- 
neot  them  with  imminent  peril  to  her  national  existence,  is  a  task  of  easy 
execution.  L«dru  RolHn  performs  it,  no  doubt,  with  an  eager,  but  deariy 
with  an  unerring  and  master  band.  He  exhibits  England  efiete  tmA 
unwieldf,  crushed  between  two  systems,  the  prey  of  the  vices  of  both. 
Iliua  he  anticipates  the  judgment  which  the  facts  of  the  inquiry  pro- 
nounce : 

"  This  GoasciantMns  and  nnqaeiiiciuabU  iaqnaat  may  be  compressed  into  a 
word.  Taxea  cannot  increase,  or  wages  dlmioitb,  except  at  the  ri«k  of  death 
at  either  extrsDii^ ; — death  no  looger,  like  that  of  to-day.  partial,  slow, 
•teohby ;  but  death  mowiog  doira  heaTy  swartbs  among  a  ripe  barveit  d 
people." 

This  book  is  especially  valuable  at  the  present  moment  to  American 
readers.  One  of  the  men  to  whom  the  destiny  of  the  Union  ia  com- 
mitted, has  enl(M[ized  the  English  system  as  tbe  perfection  of  all  social 
government  "  Where  is  the  workshop  of  the  world— tiiere  is  the  heart 
of  wealth,  oommeroe,  and  power."  Ttda  ia  not  the  omde  sentiment  of 
Mr.  Corwin,  it  is  a  canon  of  public  bith  with  the  party  who  now  govern 
our  country.  For  it  they  puff  and  pray,  and  become  sanctimonious  and 
lie.  k  ia  the  Shibboleth  of  dieir  worship,  ^e  corpus  to  their  state  crafty 
and  the  limit  to  their  capacity.  Twice  the  Union  was  perilled  by  it 
before,  and  now  U!;^n  it  disputes  the  predominanoe  in  the  caldron  ot  cant 
and  Waticism,  which  menace  a  similar  resnlt.  Let  us  have  workshops ; 
workshops  in  Illinois ;  workshops  by  the  Columbia ;  workshops  on  the 
Blue  Mountains ;  workshops  on  the  Alleghanies;  workshops  by  the  Salt 
Lake ;  workshops  everywhere,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  no  matter  how 
much  to  the  detriment  of  other  interests!  Workshops,  workshops! 
Let  us,  in  a  word,  t}e  Anglo  Saxon — Anglo  Saxon  in  language,  in 
blood,  in  race,  in  customs,  in  feelings,  in  heart,  in  fiimaoes,  in  bellows- 
blowing,  in  spinning  jennies !  Grind  I  grind  !  grind  1  Let  the  world  go 
round,  be  the  hinges  of  the  engine  oiled,  and  the  cogs  kept  in  limber 
order.  In  (be  bowels  of  the  earth  let  manhood  and  womanhood  in  bar- 
barous nudity  be  bound  down  to  perpetual  toil,  perpetual  ignorance,  and 
perpetual  b«tstliness.  Maim,  distort,  cripple,  dwarf  the  young  and  the 
old,  Boul  and  body  ;  but  make  money — create  for  yourself  the  "beart  of 
wealth,  commerce  and  power  ;"  imitate  England.  Do ;  but  oh  1  if  you 
have  hearts  elevated  one  degree  above  eordidness,  look  yon  at  the  darit,  - 
damning  pictures  presented  in  this  book. 

Hie  s^le  of  Rollin  is  always  lucid,  aometimes  vigorous,  aometbnM 
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onute,  and  ■ometimes  redundant.  No  English  Gomporition  which  has  out- 
lived ita  own  day,  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  lUte  characteristics  of  his 
^>e&king,  are  strength  and  Tisor,  His  rapid  conception  does  not  admit 
of  ornament,  io  irresistible  ib  he  borne  along  by  the  coDBCiousness  of  his 
own  rectitude.  Every  word,  therefore,  is  a  blow  struck  home,  full  and  to 
the  purpose.  Here  he  obeys  nature,  diadplined  by  a  system  in  which  nature 
haa  unrestricted  guidance.  His  writing  he  attempts  to  intersperse  witii 
beauties ;  they  are  very  often  forced,  and  when  most  natural,  they  ^ 
pear  rather  as  additions  to,  than  embodied  with,  the  fiill  and  rounded 
vigor  of  his  original  conceptions.  In  a  language  depending  for  its  flexibil- 
ity on  its  expleliveB,  this  fault  does  not  appear  so  much  as  in  ours, 
where  every  word  has  a  fuDneas  of  import,  so  aa  to  leave  no  need  for 
artificial  aids  to  make  a  harmonious  whole,  A  liberal  translation 
therefore  would  lose  in  fidelity  what  it  would  gain  in  ornament,  and  that 
ornament  frequently  false,  and  often  utterly  irreconcilable.  "We  select  a 
passage  fl«e  (torn  uiese  redundancies,  assuming  a  purity  and  elevation 
not  usual  in  the  work,  and  affording  the  truest  example  of  the  atyte  by 
which  he  is  distinguishe(l  in  his  own  country,  fmd  in  which  he  excels  most 
of  bis  contemporaries ; 

•'  The  star  which  lit  the  way  of  tho  .wise  men  in  the  eastsm  Hea*eDa — the 
star  of  biblical  traditioo,  is  but  a  n^th,  a  gymbol  praligaratiTe  of  ■  Histinct  gBD- 
nn,  and  a  sepRrate  law  of  gnidtnce  for  erery  people  io  ihe  general  destiny. 

'■  Every  people,  in  fact,  faive  their  star — Lbit  is,  their  ideal ;  and  the  common 
seotimeDt  is  eveiywhere  msrliedand  discoverable,  tbongb  id  modifled  degreea— 
as  well  nnder  the  tenl  of  the  hunter,  as  at  the  grand  hearth  of  the  republica  of 
old.  The  Btar  which  illumined  the  skies  of  Greece,  was  Venoa,  the  beantifbl ; 
that  which  shed  lastre  od  Rorae,  Jnpiter  or  Hiirs — power;  and  that  which, 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  boa  mounted  thoHeaTens  of  Fraoce,  beapeaks  jna- 
tice,  right  eternal,  universal  eqnali^. 

"  The  Englishman  is  aggrandized  only  in  his  own  tale,  and  becomes  deteloped 
in  his  ricbei,  without  the  lustre  of  intelligence,  without  progreaaiTe  philosophy, 
wi^ont  sn  ideal ;  and,  notwithstsading  his  puritanism  and  hypocrisies,  his  aspi- 
rUioD,  or  hia  heart,  never  rises  e^kivc  the  Istel  of  the  mast  or  the  cargo.  There 
^inea  no  atar  for  him.  He  has  no  miaaion  to  fulGl  among  the  apostles  of  hu- 
■mnity.  Athens,  that  acarcely  perceptible  spot,  baa  left  immortal  light  npon 
her  orbit,  on  the  revolutioa  of  thought.  On  that  track,  what  trace  of  Englaad 
shall  appesrT — Eoglsad,  the  mistress  of  the  world.  To  herself,  she  is  proper 
God  and  deatiay — principal  and  end ;  snecass  is  her  morat ;  intereat  her  logic. 
Her  bith  in  it  is  the  fonndation  ef  her  inatitntioDs  and  her  history." 

A  word  more  as  to  our  author's  character  and  career.  Engrossed  by 
the  practice  of  fais  profession  in  which  his  success  was  pre-eminent — engag- 
ed in  the  stru^les  of  parliament  where  he  attained  a  lofty  position,  and 
apreading  &r  and  near  the  conspiracy  which  burst  upon  the  capital,  on 
me  immortal  days  of  February,  he  fotmd  time  to  visit  Ireland  in  1843, 
where  the  man,  supposed  the  greatest  moral  strategist  of  his  age,  formed 
the  heart  and  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  most  extraordinary  confed- 
eracy of  the  same  character  tliat  ever  existed  in  the  world.  Whether 
these  two  men,  engaged  in  the  same  grand  design,  when  they  met,  inspired 
each  other  with  trust  or  hatred,  the  present  writer  bos  no  means  to  deter- 
mine. Certain  it  ia,  however,  that  Mr.  Rollin,  on  his  return  to  France, 
attempted  to  pledge  hia  own  oollaborateura  to  the  principle  which  he 
■ttppMed  to  be  at  5ie  base  of  Iriah  agitation.    They  eubsoribed  consider- 
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sble  BucM,  sad  oommisuoned  him  to  be  the  bearer  of  tha  eoabribiUMns 
to  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Conuell,  oa  bearing  of  tbe  matter,  repudiated  tba 
ud  uid  tiie  maa,  oa  the  sole  ground  that  they  savored  of  republicaBism, 
Ib  that  act  of  the  Irish  agitator,  which  no  one  dared  opeoljr  queBti<Hi  at 
the  time,  was  genwated  tJie  defection  from,  his  ranks,  by  which  be  waa 
afterwards  all  but  crushed.  Ledru  BoUin,  in  hia  (Jiapter  on  Ireland,  takes 
occasion  to  refer  to  him,  in  a  paasoee  of  great  bittflroesfl  and  eloquenoe. 
How  far  it  is  recrimination,  disoolored  by  angry  diaappointment,  or  the 
truthful  appreciation  of  character  ;  whether  it  be  a  Bptt«ml  caiunmy,  or  tbe 
JDst  though  rigorous  judgment  of  history,  let  our  reodera  dadde : 

I  "  O'Connell,  the  suceeeBful  chanipion  of  smaneipatioD,  took  special  care  to 
direct  the  people  out  of  the  path  of  true  deliverance.  HnviDg  deDonoced  and 
Ibelrayed  the  grand  reTolutJonarytraditionaof  the  Tones  andFilzgeralds,  he  treated 
his  famished  country  to  a  song,  and  signalized  as  bar  last  hope,  the  empty  dream 
of  a  "  repeal  of  the  anion." 

*■  He  well  knew. — this  whig  ally  and  courtier  tribnne,  whoaodften  bamiliated 
hia  couatry  nt  the  feet  of  his  ^^meioti*  sovereign, — that  hispromise,  sown  tn  every 
wind,  was  a  mere  swiadle;  he  knew  that  England  wonld  never,  unless  com- 
pelled bj  force,  permit  the  Irish  Parliament  to  rs-assemble ;  be  knew  that  in 
any  event  anch  Parliament  conld  not  restore  to  Ireland,  proaperity,  independ- 
ence,  or  nationality.  But  he  also  knew,  that  with  the  miBerabla,  deception  is 
easv ;  Bod  while  lasariatiofc  on  the  ooDtributiona  of  beggars,  whoM  ragajserred 
for  ni*  masquerade,  he  pointed  to  the  tempting  gates  of  the  New  Jsruwleai,  itf 
the  distant  horiaon,  whiab  ever  fled  from  their  approach.  The  name  of  ib.i» 
man,  eminent  for  ability,  but  coward  of  heart,  history  will  brand  with  the  croat 
of  the  Traitor  t  and  a  ihy  will  come,  when  Ireland,  disenthralled  by  bar  revolu- 
tionary demacracy,  will  cast  away  his  memory  as  a  thing  accnnL  Id  wkst 
condition  in  effect  has  he  left  the  land,  on  whose  bloody  aweat  he  bad  for  thir^ 
years  lived — the  land  that,  forging  ^er  last  plowshare  into  pikes,  would  have 
followed  him  to  the  citadel  of  the  enemy,  and  atrickeo  at  the  very  heart  of 
England?  To-day  ber  people  bare  not  a  perch  of  earth;  they  are  beggars, 
vagrants,  or  toiliog  alaves  on  the  land  of  tha  ilranger.  Their  jwtiM,  ttdminutTa- 
fton,jui(tca,  are  those  ot'tbe  ilrangeri  a ud  having  neither  laod,  nor  work,  nor 
income,  nor  wages,  they  die  of  hunger  on  the  roads,  or  turn  the  treadmill  in  the 
workhoDse.  Those  alone  whom  famine  baa  not  crushed,  escape  to  distsnt  laoda, 
in  such  mnltitndes  that  an  English  writer  lately  eickimed,  "  Ireland  now  exports 
nothing  bat  Ireland." 

"  And  meantime  what  does  the  governroant  do?  With  folded  arms  it  looks  on 
this  terrible  agony.  It  maintfunsthelaw~iu  constabulary  bivoaac  around  the  huts, 
leveled  by  the  landlord  to  root  out  haman  beings ;  its  tribunals  fur  the  benefit  of 
creditors,  evict  the  poorhouse,  the  last  home  of  beggara ;  even  ehsrity  is  dispos- 
sessed.    Lo,  in  my  mind  the  drama  is  nearly  conaammated." 

We  now  proceed  to  the  testimony  adduced  on  the _^  commission  or  en- 

fuiry  already  alluded  to.  We  begin  with  the  description  of  the  London 
)ocka  given  by  the  reporter,  who  had  it  in  commission  to  investigate  in 
these  regions  of  seeming  affluence. 

"  The  docks  of  London,"  he  says,  ■■  are,  in  truth,  the  focns  of  metropoUtaa 
wealth.  The  cranes  cr«ak  under  Uie  weight  of  the  valuable  merchandise  thev 
uphold.  The  storeboUBBs  overflow  with  goods  rauf^ed  as  so  mneh  pure  gDU. 
Pile  upon  pile  are  heaped  treasures,  the  extent  of  which  denies  the  powerof 
mortal  vision  to  compass  or  measure  it,  boundless  as-  the  seas  over  which  they 
have  bean  borne.  There  are  there  collected  more  of  the  earth's  pnidactioDS 
than  wodd  satisfy  the  necessities  of  the  world ;  end  yet,  sid«  by  side  with  this 
immeasurable  exiieu  of  riches,  is  an  excess  of  misery  equally  immeasnr«bla. 
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If  tbMB  ricbaa,  fiaia  thnir  imnieiMitT,  appemr  nUima.  MTOTtdt^  ths  wrMchBcl- 
iiBBB  which  exut*  with  them  w  no  Icmbd;  for  nerer  did  hnnua  bniDi  coDceiTC 
mnylhing  eqoal  to  it.  From  the  qaiya  and  magBzinsi  pau  into  the  courts  and 
aUeys  bj  which  thef  are  Btirroniided,  and  ^onr  feelings  will  not  be  Ish  har- 
rowed bj  their  naludoen,  than  your  wonder  i*  escited  by  the  anperflni^  of  the 
•then. 

"  Ererr  morning,  thither  throne  thonHiida  of  men  to  aeeb,  br  hard  labar« 
dieir  daiW  bread.  But  if  OTer  ni^t  the  east  wind  has  bcpn  lulled,  theas  thou- 
MBdi  will  beeome  dependent  on  the  ur,  like  the  Chamelion.  Their  own  and 
their  familiea'  meana  of  anhtieteQce  are  aa  uncertain  aa  the  wind  itaelf.  For 
dieai  th»  weatlwr-cocfc  is  an  index  at  anflering  ur  wed-baiDg  Cor  the  day." 

Speftking  of  the  countless  orowd  of  men,  bankrupt  in  every  pursuit, 
embracing  peraona  in  every  oondition  of  life*  who  rush  to  the  dock  gates 
CHI  mornings,  he  aaya : — 

"  Aa  BOOD  a«  yon  see  this  mnltitade  precipitate  itaetf  like  a  torrent,  yon  may 
be  certain  the  itewarda  are  Brri*ed<  Here  commeocea  the  crnah,  the  Btrife,  the 
atrainiog  to  catch  the  eye  of  him  on  whose  word  depends  the  obtaining  of  work. 
How  could  the  aspect  of  these  fierce  poor  creatnrea  ba  ever  forgotten,  engag- 
u^  in  deadly  strife  with  one  another  for  »  day,  or  evM)  an  honr's  work,  and  a 
strife  fierce  in  proportion  to  the  onivBraality  of  the  knowledge  that  aererat  htin- 
dreda  mnat  remain  unproTided  for. 

These  are  the  reporter's  impressiona.  Subjoined  will  be  found  a  more 
detuled  picture  of.the  daily  and  nightly  life  of  that  hmigry  mass  of  men, 
partly  drawn  by  tbenwelTea.     The  reporter  proceeds : 

"  A  gnide.  well  acquainted  thereabonts,  condactad  me  to  one  of  the  vaoM 
thronged  lod^ng  houaea  in  that  neigfaborhood.  It  wbb  a  ahed  of  tbe  dimenaions 
of  a  small  bam,  and  constructed  aa  rudely.  The  walls  were  without  plaater, 
and  the  tllea  scarcely  shadowed  the  interior.  The  rain  came  through  it  like  ■ 
sieve.  Around  tbe  room  waa  ranged  a  long  and  dirty  table,  at  which  were  seated 
BOme  twcn^  unfortunates,  covered  with  rags. 

"  *  I  had  a  half  day's  work  to-day  at  the  docks,  said  one.  Yesterday  a  whole 
day.     On  Monday  a  half  day.' 

" '  It  gnea  bard  with  ua,  said  another,  who  have  no  lodgings  but  Ab  street, 
although  beda  in  this  house  cost  only  two  pence.' 

"  To  the  reporter's  inquiry  what  they  did  for  food,  he  said : — 
"  '  I  haTC  been  two  whole  days  without  eating  anything,* 
"  ■  And  I,'  said  another,  wbo  ebullied  in  a  corner  with  his  chin  sunk  on  his 
dest.  "■  I  hsTe  spent  three  days  without  tasting  a  morsel.' 

"  '  Ah !  winter  is  a  tGrrible  time  for  na,'  sighed  a  young  man  no  more  than 
aeveuteeu  years  of  age. 

"■  Taking  one  year  with  another,' added  a  grown  np  young  man,  'I  have 
worked  now  nearly  eleven  years  in  the  Socks ;  we  can  earn  no  more  than  five 
•billings  a  week.  Onan.  very  often,  we  are  three,  four  weeks,  without  earning 
a  siiiele  penny,  and  in  winter,  moreoTer.'  • 

"  'Bot,'  said  the  reporter,  'you  can  meantime  get  something  to  do  elsewhere.' 
"  '  Yes,  sometimes  wo  earn  two  or  three  pence  near  Billingsgate.     Without 
this  we  should  have  nothing  to  lodge  ds,  and  should  walk  about  and  die  of  hno- 
ger." 

" '  That  is  what  I  must  do  to-nigbt,'  said  he,  who  sat  m  the  corner  with  bit 
head  on  his  breast, 

"  *  And  I,  too,  and  I,  too,'  repeated  a  second  and  a  third. 
'■ '  I  have  bad  two  or  three  hard  crusts  to-day,.'  aaid  tbe  solitary  in  tbe  oomer. 
•■  >  That  is  about  what  we  all  have  had,'  chimed  in  the  othera. 
"  'I  havB  earned  four  peoee  to-day — I  one  and  three  panes— I  what  will  pay 
&r  my  bed — I  three  half  peace — I  a  penny — I  •  ringle  half  psnoy,  said  th« 
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▼oicB  from  the  eonar — I  tbe  mqib — I  no  mora.  Ah!  ifjionntttrn  to-moirow 
•rening,  you  will  6im1  oDe-balf  of  as  will  not  have  einisd  a  ftnhiDg — fally  one- 
half.' 

>>  Having  uked  how  they  genetally  ipent  the  night.'  iAia  Am  reporter. '  I 

bars  known  a  great  many  who  hare  pesaed  ais  nights  withont  lying  on  a  bed.' 

'  "  ■  Daring  the  entire  winter,'  laid  a  yonng  beardless  boy,  '1  ba»e  not  slept 

-  on  abedi  For throewholemonthsIhaTe ileptonthe stone stepsofJSillingsgata.' 

This  at  tiie  docks, — those  magazines  of  the  world — those  storehoosea  -of 
the  earth's  produotions. 

Now  let  UB  hear  th«  heart-rending  grstitude  of  one  of  the  most  skillful 
weavers  in  SpitaUield,  for  being  rendered  diildless  in  his  prime  of  manhood. 

" '  Hbtc  yon  any  children  T' 

"  'I  bad  two,  bat,  tfasnk  God,  they  are  dead.' 

■,> '  Are  yon  then  racoaciled  to  your  children's  death  T' 

"  *  Oh .'  yes,  I  give  thanks  to  God  therefor.  I  am  relieTed  from  the  harden 
of  sapportlog  Ihera,  and  they,  poor  dear  creatorea,  are  delirered  from  die  suffer- 
ings of  this  life.'" 

But  listen  to  another  history  of  metropolitan  life,  too  thrilling,  too 
touching,  too  agonizing  to  be  abridged  by  a  word ; 

" '  I  worked  St  shirt  making.  I  received  two  pence  brthing  for  each.  By 
working  from  five  in  the  morning  until  midnight,  I  could  make  seven  in  a-weelL 
This  gave  me  sBTcnteen  pence  halfpenny  for  my  entire  week's  work.  Out  of 
that  I  sbonld  take  the  price  of  thread — twope,nceaweek — which  left  me  Gfteen 
pence  halfpeeny  for  lodging,  lusteoBiice  and  candles.  I  vras  alone,  and  I  re- 
ceived some  little  presents  from  my  friends  ;  bnt  I  was  unable  to  support  life, 
and  I  went  oat  at  aieht  to  obtain  something  to  eat.  I  had  an  infant  who  con- 
tinnally  cried  for  food.  Not  baipg  able  to  support  it  with  my  .needle,  I  went  on 
the  streets.  Sometimes  there  wag  no  work,  and  then  I  was  forced  to  depend 
entirely  on  prostitution.  On  my  soul !  I  went  on  the  streets  solely  for  the 
of  getting  food  for  myself  and  my  infant.     If  I  coold  otlierwise  gain  a 

' ~ir  would  have  done  this.     My  &ther  was  an  independent  preacher, 

on  my  word,  solemnly  and  religiously,  that  it  was  the  low  price  tit 
labor  which  drove  me  to  prostitution.  I  ofVen  struggled  ;  rasny  a  time  I  book 
ray  infant  into  the  streets  to  beg,  in  nrder  no  longer  to  cover  him  and  royeelf 
with  shame.  I  made  piocushioDs  and  ti-inketa ;  t  took  them  into  the  streets  to 
atiH,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,  but  I  could  not  succeed.  Sometimes  I  would 
■pend  the  whole  night  out,  myself  aod  my  child  under  tbe  rain,  without  selling  a 
thing.  I  was  so  poor  I  eoald  not  get  even  e  night's  lodging  on  credit.  And 
when  we  were  nnable  to  make  anything,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  lying  down 
under  a  abed,  for  I  used  to  be  too  tired  to  romsia  ataoding  with  my  infiint. 
Once,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  hi«  little  limbs  hecame  ftozen  at  my  side.  We 
had  been  sitting  oa  a  door  step.  1  attempted  to  walk  in  order  to  seek  the  poor- 
faenae.  I  was  nnable  to  move  a  step.  'The  aoew  was  above  my  shoes.  It  had 
snowed  all  the  evening  and  we  were  out  under  it.  We  had  not  tasted  a  morsel 
of  bread  since  early  morning,  and  the  last  we  had  I  obtained  by  using  another's 
name.  I  was  compelled  by  fear  of  dying  with  hunger,  to  pretand  that  I  was 
sent  by  another,  when  it  was  no  snch  thing.  Oh !  the  agony  of  these  falsehoods 
for  a  sensitive  spirit !  All  this  time  I  strove  to  escape  proslitntioo.  Many 
solicited  me:  I  refused  all.  I  hsd  sworn  to  myself  that  I  would  aToid  this  kind 
of  life,  for  tbe  love  of  my  child.  '  A  lady  observed  me  sitting  on  the  door  steps : 
she  brought  me  into  the  house,  and  chafed  the  limbs  of  the  child  with  brandy. 
She  gave  us  some  nonriBhment,.but  I  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  unable  to  eat. 
I  went  to  the  work'house  that  vety  night.  I  told  them  we  were  dying  with 
hanger.  They  refused  to  admit  us  withont  an  order.  Then  I  bad  reconrsa 
■gain  to  prostitution  for  another  raonth.  I  was  not  able  to  get  work.  I  had 
DO  diacharga.    I  had  not  area  recammei>da^iH  to  get  work  at  aeeoad-band. 


ing,  I 
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Mj  reputatioD  wai  altogetfaer  lort.  At  laat,  I  wu  vt  dugutod  with  107  mode 
of  life,  that  I  obtained  ■□  order  to  get  into  the  workhouae,  and  ramained  then 
two  yaan.  The  moment  I  pasaed  the  threshold,  mj  io&Dt  waa  taken  from  me, 
and  I  waa  oalj  allowed  (o  aee  him  aftarwardt  once  a  month.  At  laat  myself 
and  Boother  left  the  workhoais  to  go  to  the  bnainets  of  ambrella  coveriog, 
io  order  lo  hare  oar  children  with  ns.  We  got  one  ihilliog  a  dozen  for  the 
nmbrellaa,  and  generallj  between  ui,  we  Gnished  from  six  to  eight  dozen  a  week. 
I  then  earned  from  three  to  four  ihillinga  a  week,  aorl  daring  that  time,  I  aban* 
ibnetl  proatitution  altogether.  For  take  of  my  child,  I  would  not  wiih  my 
Dame  eier  known ;  but  for  the  MlvatioD  of  other  young  girls,  I  awear,  oh!  I 
swear  vrith  my  heart,  that  it  is  the  low  price  of  labor  that  forced  me  to  prosti- 
tution M  a  meant  of  living.  No  one  can  ever  compreheud  the  tortures  I 
endured.  I  bate  it  with  all  the  power  of  my  heart.  Hy  whole  nature  recoila 
from  it.  None  but  Qod  knowa  how  I  atmggled  to  eecape  it.  I  couki  neTer 
■nceeed,  tuleaa  I  got  work  that  would  pay  me  bettw.  If  I  remained  ahitt- 
maker,  i  would  have  been  &  prostitute  to  thia  hour.  I  pawned  the  frock  pff 
my  back,  and  went  in  my  petticoat — I  had  bnl  one— rather  than  again  go  on 
the  streets.  Bat  all  waa  in  tbiu.  We  were  near  dead  of  hnoger.  I  atole — yon 
nnderatand  me,  air — I  atole  her  cloak,  from  the  girl  wbo  lodged  in  the 
aame  room  with  me,  to  go  ooce  more  on  the  atreeta,  and  procure  a  cmat  of 
bread.  I  left  my  child  wrapped  id  a  rag  of  an  old  quilt.  I  ratarnad  with  half 
m  cTOWD,  the  price  of  ray  abame,  and  with  this  I  for  two  days  silenced  the  criea 
which  hunger  wraug  from  bim.  Such  were  my  aufferiDga,  that,  two  daya  be- 
fore I  made  application  at  the  workhouse,  I  rsaol?ed  to  commit  anicide.  I 
wrote  mj  child's  neme  on  a  piece  of  paper,  with  the  addreas  of  his  aunts,  and 
pinnad  it  to  his  little  chemise.  1  laid  him  on  the  bed  ;  I  kissed  him,  I  tfaongfat 
far  the  last  time,  and  proceeded  to  Regent's  Park  to  throw  myself  into  the  lake, 
near  the  road  to  St.  John's  wood.  I  went  there  because  I  thought  it  the  snreat 
place.  A  policemsD  obaerred  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  was  abont.  He  aua- 
pectad  aomething,  and  led  me  outaide  the  park.  This  sared  my  life.  My 
father  died,  blessed  be  God,  when  I  was  eiaht  years  old.  My  sisters  were 
Btarviog.  I  do  not  e*en  know  whether  one  of  them  bad  not  actually  died  of  a 
eaocer,  of  which  she  was  a  victim.'  " 

This  lustory,  debased  in  character,  but  simple  and  sublime  in  ita  agony 
and  tears,  written,  as  it  is,  in  the  puddle  of  the  streets  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis, traced  in  the  snow  under  the  winter  shed,  engraved  on  the  gran- 
ite steps  of  the  rich  man's  door,  blurred  on  the  damp  floor  of  the  voA> 
house,  by  thia  woman's  blistering,  bumine  tear»— ^s  history,  every 
word  a  drop  of  Itquid  fire,  is  evolved  in  the  shadow  and  glare  of  that 
mighty  London.  There  rfie  sits,  the  lone  outca.st,  in  her  empty  garret, 
the  g&rb  of  theft  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  price  of  defilement  in  her 
hand,  whereby  she  stills  the  hungry  cry  of  one  as  dear  to  her  as  is  the 
boy  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  mouer  of  a  line  of  monarchs  ;  and  having 
a  soul  as  near  and  dear  to  God,  as  kindred  to  his  Spirit,  and  as  much  an 
heir  to  his  kingdom  ;  there  she  sits,  perhaps  midway  between  the  palace 
and  the  tower,  in  a  region  overflowing  with  milk  and  honey,'  wine  and 
maona,  and  yet  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  there  she  sits,  naving  need 
of  endurance  more  eternal  than  that  of  Tantalus,  for  she  had  lost  in  her 
riiame  the  immortality  that  imparted  his  power  to  him ;  there  she  sits, 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  national  wealth,  abundance,  luxury  and  superfluity, 
which  induatry,  unecru{>ulous  enei^  and  reckleas  rapadty,  oould  pile  to. 
getber — there,  in  the  storehouse  of  the  world,  in  the  lap  of  excess,  sits 
the  desolate  woman,  owning  nothing  of  her  sex  but  ite  shame,  lonely, 
ehiidless,  though  tha  oflspring  of  her  error  is  still  living,  but  chained  to 
the  repentant  iron  ring  of  a  neartless  charity ;  there  she  rocka  her  to  and 
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fro,  this  fallen  asgel — a  titid^  a  beggar,  and  a  proMitute — And  all,  an  be- 
cause England  must  bs  the  "  workshop  of  the  world." 

M.  Rollin  elsewhere  says,  speaking  of  that  workshop,  that  the  beholder 
la  seized  with  dizziness,  standing  wiUiin  the  miffhty  whirl  of  energy  that 
bespeaks  England's  aotivity  and  superfluous  amueoce,  and  inugioes  that 
he  sees  revived  around  him  the  labora  of  the  Titana. 

This  ia  the  type  of  the  govemment. 

That  is  the  type  of  the  people  who  uphold  it,  and  di«  of  itv  wei^ib 
No  wonder  that  he  should  say,  oompiping  both : 

"  Ce  not  iuodmo  Ml  aorti  tout  pMnrellamwrt  d«a  Cuts." 

One  picture  more  and  we  leave  tlie  capital : 

"  *  Some  yeara  ago,  one  day  sftor  Christmas,  myself  and  tny  hnsbind  spent 
Ae  whole  day  oat  without  getting  a  fa^pecy  to  earn.  I  was  then  aoraing 
mr  first  child,  only  two  mouth's  old.  On  entering  our  KtOe  TDom,  I  felt  my- 
•elf  fainting.  The  only  thing  we  had  left,  of  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a 
peony,  was  one  glass,  the  very  glass  ymi  now  see  oa  the  table.  Evsryttaiag 
else  had  been  pawned.  This  had  cost  live  pence  bid^noy.  1  endeavored  to 
sell  it,  bnt  could  not.  I  dien  went  to  my  next  door  neighbor,  and  said  to  her— 
fer  the  love  of  Ood,  Mrs.  B.,  lend  me  two  pence  on  this  glass,  for  we  are  dying 
of  hunger.  I  have  not  even  a  halfpenny,  she  replied.  ThareajKni  I  went 
away.  My  hariiand  had  gone  to  bed  in  hi*  clothes;  for  we  had  neither  bFank^ 
W>r  coverlet.  He  had  gone  to  bed,  having  no  other  means  of  endeavoring  to  f<»>- 
gat  the  hnnger  and  cold.  We  had-neither  fire  nor  ladles ;  bnt  a  slender  ray 
thmngh  B  clink  gave  us  light  from  the  street  I  sat  down  to  pre  the  breast  to 
baby — poor  Willey,  be  is  an  excellent  boy  now.  I  found  I  bad  scarcely  a  drop 
of  sack.  What  was  to  become  ofthe  child!  A  horrid  idea  suddenly  passed 
Arongh  my  brsin,  and  I  said  to  myself: — Ves,  rather  than  see  him  infler  in 
this  way,  I  wilt  kill  Willey,  and  then  I  will  kill  myself.  I  was  resolved.  Bnt 
I  began  to  consider.  No,  no ;  I  will  cat  ray  own  tiiroat,  bat  I  could  not  cut  the 
throat  of  my  baby.  *  *  *  To  kill  myself,  then,  would  serve  no  purpose.  1 
will  run  to  tlie  river  and  throw  myself  in  with  baby  in  my  arms.  I  stood  up 
with  this  purpose.  Bnt  another  thought  crossed  ma.  I  laid  the  infant  on  the 
cbair,  sod  I  shook  my  husband,  erring  oat  to  him — T'll  cut  jonr  throat — I'll  cat 
your  throat.  He  jumped  to  his  net,  and  seized  both  my  arms,  and  then  I 
comprehended  how  very  wicked  I  was.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  weeping  like  a 
child,  in  my  thankfubess  to  Ood  for  saving  me.' 

"  This  recital,"  adds  the  reporter,  *'  was  given  with  the  ntmoat  simplicity ; 
it  WHS  drawn  from  her  by  accident,  and  the  poor  creature  had  no  reason  to  b»- 
lieve  it  woold  ever  be  published.'  " 

Mr.  Rollin,  after  closing  the  harrowing  Aetail,  thus  communes  with 
himself: 

"What  slype  of  the  people  is  this  woman,  so  fall  of  rootherty  teodemess, 
and  yet  driven  to  the  verge  of  mnhler  and  snicide.  To  fancy,  after  thia,  that  it 
is  by  mere  chance  mortal  sufferings  pierce  our  hearts  I  In  the  depths  of  lUa 
society,  what  horrors  are  there  of  which  death  alope  holds  the  seeret !' " 

l^ia  is  London,  the  core  of  the  "  heart  of  wealth,  ooramerce  and  power." 
A  few  more  will  complete  our  quotations.  A  careful  selection,  suffi- 
cient to  exemplify  every  interest  upon  which  England's  greatness  and  se- 
curity depend,  in  their  true  character,  would  require  more  spaee  than  we 
have  been  able  to  devote  to  this  entire  article ;  and,  besides,  we  fear  ren- 
dering injustice  to  "  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  which  we  are  obliged 
to  translate  from  a  translation.  Any  one,  evec  so  imperfectly  acqu«nted 
with  the  genius  of  both  languages,  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  our  r» 
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ttinalation  may  be  perfeotl;  fiitUul,  jet  i^fijut«l7  belov  the  ori^oal  in 
pttthoB  and  power,  and  t^t  terrible  distiuativsneM  of  miserj,  of  wluch  it 
ma  the  expressioii. 

Hie  subjoined  extract  depiots  tlie  oommenoenieiit  pf  a  [wocess,  aOT 
neftr  its  oonsumiDation  in  Ireland.  The  acene  is,  we  believe,  in  Devon- 
■hire,  or  od  its  bordera.     The  oommisnon  reports : 

"  Not  alone  aro  dbw  ebodei  no  longer  built  for  a  popvlatioa  always  increudog, 
but,  iosteHd  eTcn  of  repairiDg  the  oldcottBges,  thev  sre  allowed  to  coms  down, 
and  HoraeCimes  their  fall  is  accelerated.  In  a  pariah  between  Houltoa  and  the 
coast,  beloDging,  for  the  most  part,  to  £dward  ElCoa,  depopalation  has  growQ  tnte 
a  regular  system.  Sit  cabins  either  fall  of  themaelreB  or  are  levelled  bj  Ae 
year.  Allowinj;  each  to  be  itifaabited  by  soTen  persons,  the  proprietor  thus 
dears  bis  doroaia  of  forty-two  hntnon  beings  every  year ;  snd  so  far  diminishes 
bis  poor  rates.  Often,  to  be  sore,  the  expelled  find  an  asylum  witfa  their  nei^- 
bora,  and  their  biling  becomes  a  charae  on  the  psriib;  bat  with  time  all  the 
dwellings  will  diiappear,  and  Sir  £.  Elton  and  his  compeers  will  thus  be  re- 
liered  from  a  population,  whose  final  resource  is  do  other  than  the  poor  rate. 


This  is  what  is  called  clearing  an  estate.     (The  English  language  has  discorered  ' 
■  '"*    '  'ormulas  for  tha  crimes  of  the  arietocnuiy.)     To  proportion  as  ho- 

;b  disappear,  and  a  void  is  left  in  a  parish,  toe  lands  are  eonvertad 


into  pasture,  grazing  replacing  corn-growing,  aad  cattle  expelUog  the  culti^lua. 
Behold  tbe  end  which  all  the  great  lauded  proprieton  propose  to  tbanaelvae  t 
Sohtndinem  faciauL" 

So  much  for  the  physical  condition  of  tbe  agricultural  laboren,  one 
word  as  to  their  moral  one.     The  commission  agua  speaks : 

"  Their  educstioD  is  not  s  whit  more  adTauead  than  was  that  of  their  fatben 
ID  the  days  of  William  the  Norman.  Since  the  eleventh  centuiT  it  has  not 
progressed.     It  is  to-day  equally  what  it  was  then." 

Let  us  now  hear  the  same  faithful  chronicler,  descritiing  tbe  condition 
of  Manchester,  the  great  seat  of  industry,  tbe  ever-beating  heart  of  iEng- 
liah  activity : 

"When  one  seas  the  worliiDg  people  pass  from  the  factories,  he  is  stm:h 
with  their  debilitated  appearance  and  stupid  aspwct.  Tha  women  no  looger 
possess  those  rounded  and  lovely  forms,  which  express  the  distinctive  beauty  of 
their  ses.  Their  attenuated  figures  bespealc  the  malady  which  is  nndermininc 
the  geoeratioDa  of  this  vast  city ;  and,  as  to  the  in&nts,  deprived  of  nursing  and 
of  nourishment,  and  living  on  breast  milk  poisoned  by  disease  and  want,  tbey 
stand  as  the  great  reproach  of  a  race  in  fall  career  to  utter  degeneracy." 

And  again : 

"At  Manchester  SS,956  houses  have  neither  pumps  nor  cisterns,  nor  wrfis 
nor  pipe  water — and  cannot  be  accommodated  with  water  at  the  public  fMin- 
taios.  Tbe  lowest,  filthiest,  and  most  unhealthy  district  in  Manchester  is  oall- 
ed  *  The  Angels'  Meadow.*  It  is  filled  with  caverns,  and  inhabited  by  prosti- 
tutes, robbers,  beggars,  and  vagBbouda.  These  wretched  beings  burrow'in  hole* 
the  moat  boniUe,  dark  and  filthy.  We  entered  a  cavern  about  ten  feet  long 
and  seven  wide,  lighted  only  by  a  few  lumps  of  burning  charcoal.  The  top  was 
lo  low  that  one  could  not  stand  erect.  A  dozen,  at  least,  of  men,  women,  and 
ebildren,  some  sitting  on  stools,  and  wme  squatted  or  stretched  en  the  groand, 
•arronoded  the  8re."    •    •    •    •    • 

With  these  quotations  we  take  our  leave  of  M.  Botlin's  book.  Hut 
pre^dice  and  aver»on  have  aooompaniei]  its  appearance,  it  would  ba  idle 
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to  ooDceaL  For  theae  ire  have  no  care.  If  it  contain  the  truth,  thej 
will  be  aa  evaneaoent  as  the  morning  mista  that  cloud  ths  star  of  day. 
If  it  do  not,  let  it  be  condemned,  but  condemned  on  ita  own  demeritB. 
The  judgment  cf  the  English  press  is  petulant,  silly,  pointless,  and  per- 
jnred.  He  ia  accused  of  ignorance  and  misstatement  in  matters  of  bimng 
account, — ^matters  not  weighing  a  feather  in  the  great  scope  and  purpose 
of  the  book — and  accused  with  so  much  acrimony,  and  a  criticism  so 
puerile,  aa  to  stamp  its  leading  and  unquestioned  evidence  with  a  double 
authority.  Vindictiveness  of  cavil,  concentrating  itself  on  trifles,  is  solid 
attestation  of  the  clear,  broad  and  telling  facts,  from  which  it  carefully 
shrinks.  In  describing  legal  process,  it  was  impossible  he  could  speax 
from  peraonsl  observation.  He  was  obliged  to  derive  his  infbrmatioD 
from  books.  Hese  books,  owing  to  aeasional  changes  in  English  juris- 
pmdence  and  court  practice,  must  necessarily  lead  him  a  little  astray  ; 
nor  is  it  astonishing  if  he  mistake  the  exact  functions  of  such  important 
personages  as  Richard  Koe,  John  Doe  and  Whipple  Thrustout.  So,  too, 
of  the  college  life  of  tu-day,  oa  compared  with  the  collie  life  to  be  found 
in  books,  which  led  him  into  some  slight  errors,  whereupon  the  hell  of 
ontidsm  cast  up  its  fiery  contents — "  Acheronta  movebo  !"  roared  some 
Oxford  fitg,  whose  ^;ging  a  "  JbreigneT"  dared  to  overdo.  Had  the  for- 
eigner arrived  in  London  from  some  eastern  clime,  where  England's  Par* 
liamentary  records  do  not  run,  one  year  afler  the  merchants  in  that  Par- 
liament uid  the  nabobs  on  the  palace  back-sturs,  had  squeezed  out  of  tha 
white  slaves  at  home  i^20,000,000  sterling,  as  payment  for  the  worn  out 
flesh  and  blood  of  some  thousands  of  black  slaves  in  the  colonies  ;  uid 
had  he,  deriving  his  informat'on  from  her  then  published  state  papers, 
written  strictures  on  hor  tortures  of  her  slaves,  the  "Van  of  human 
freedom"  would  howl  him  such  an  octave,  and  would  so  rate  him  for  his 
isnorance,  as  to  make  him  wish  himself  at  Babel  or  in  Bedlam  !  What! 
they,  who  not  only  had  no  slaves,  (none,  except  the  miners  and  the  clod- 
poles,  and  the  weavers  and  the  sempstresses,  and  the  dock-laborers  and  the 
sailors,  and  the  Irish  bog-trotters,)  but  who  felt  impelled  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery  elsewhere  all  over  the  world,  as  the  champions  of  liberty, — An- 
glice,  in  order  that  no  African  could  underwork  their>V«  laborer, — they 
to  be  twitted  with  cruelty  in  the  treatment  of  those  held  to  service  J 
"  They'd  have  you  mimic  no  such  mouthing,  my  master." 

So  it  is  in  the  present  instance ;  and  so  be  it.  Here,  however,  this 
petulance  makes  no  mountains  out  of  molehills,  were  they  alive  with 
stinging  ants.  And  here,  too,  the  book  will  be  judged  on  its  own  mcnts. 
the  importance  of  its  unquestioned  facts  cannot  be  over-estimated.  At 
this  time  of  unsettled  opinion  and  unbridled  imitation  of  Anglo-Saxon- 
iam,  when  our  most  accomplished  bon  vivants  cannot  quaff*  their  port 
save  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  smack,  it  is  especially  well-timed,  and  may 
prove  of  incalculable  utility.  In  the  hope  it  will  do  so,  we  commend  its 
perusal  to  the  two  secretaries  to  the  cabinet,  to  the  senate — and  we  earn- 
estly commend  to  the  enterprise  of  some  publisher  the  task  of  making  it 
accessible  to  the  millions  of  men,  who  "live  and  die  by  labor,  in  this  em- 
pire." It  would  amply  repay  him  for  his  outlay,  and  more  amply  repay 
them  for  ita  perusal.  If  ila  contents  were  even  partially  known,  the 
World's  Fair  would  have  fewer  visitors,' and  the  world's  paragon  not  on» 
imitator,    llufl  is  tlie  morale  of  our  cntique. 


,.,.d.i.  Google 
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THE  VSTO  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


ihtkoductioh. 

IB  Hon.  HomiTio  BiTVocrit, 
iMtlgDanocTotieCaxdiiUtefarGevenuirofOie  Slate e/Na^ToTk: 


Ht  Dctxaia: — As  Ton  failed  of  ancaeM,  bj  oalj  kbont  thres  handred  and  ei^h^ 
Totes,  It  our  lut  elacboD.  and  under  a  par^  diiocguizatioii  nrfaiofa  traiumtita*  mta 

Cnonal  rnpsct  the  MilTrages  you  receiTed,  I  ahBll  not  bs  aorpiued,  from  mj  know- 
Ige  of  yoar  iQCelleclual' and  moral  qnsliGcation*.  ihoald  you  be  ciilled,  in  the  pro- 
creMofyoar  life,  to  Blatioaa  of  macb  more  eitensire  ntilitj  than  the  office  of  GoTeraar. 
I  wiU  Dot  adopt  Joseph's  spsecb  to  Pharoab'i  butler,  and  aaj,  "  (how  kindneta,  I  pmj 
tbee,  to  me.  when  it  shall  be  well  with  tbee ;"  bal  I  will  aubjoin  to  tbii  inlrodnctarj 
leiter,  ■  brief  essa;  an  the  Veto  Power,  that  ;foa,  or  some  olber  citizen,  who  ihajl  ba 
bvored  with  the  pririlege,  maj  shoiv  kindaeaa  to  our  country,  which  needj  it  mora 
than  I. 
Id  the  Denooratio  Review  oflaat  January,  I  deaumatraled,  ib&t  tt  strict  e 


of  die  CoDslitntion  is  ewentiat  to  onr  permansDce  ai  ■  canfsdenoT.  The  Negro  diffi- 
eoltiei  of  laat  year,  like  the  Excise  rebellion  of  1799,  aod  the  TariffnalliGcationof  1033, 
proceeded  from  a  lax  ooDstractioa  of  the  OoosUtation ;  and  we  may  now  cry  peace 

'  peace  meenreii     Bat  we  shall  realize  no  peaoe,  except  we  oonslnifl  atriotly 

I  of  the  gf  neral  goTenunent. 

~    '   ~ '-'     Dstmction  and  a  loose  conatniction,  hai  ever  ■epo' 

der  TBrying  naDies,  have  existed  in  oar  cooDtr^ 

. J  _._aj^Be  empirically  in  our  preferences  for  diSorent 

a  and  particalar  meajarea,  bal  we  ahall  be  divided  by  no  filed  principles.  The 
prelect  attempt,  IhereHire,  to  fonnd  a  Uoion  parly  on  the  negro  question,  irrespective  of 
whether  the  Constitution  shall  be  cooitraed  strictly  or  loosely  oo  the  tails',  pnblio  im- 
ptuvementi,  the  veto,  &c.,  is  like  the  old  story  or  enacting  the  play  of  Hamlet,  witk 
the  chamcter  of  Hamlet  omitted.  The  project  may  serve  the  parpoMM  of  partisans,  ai 
the  play  .■>  enacted  served  the  temporary  purpuse  of  the  actors;  but  both  aohemea  era 
alike  decaptloos  for  any  permanent  ntility. 

Oar  governmeul  is  fast  departiog  Irom  a  strict  limitation  in  a  new  partienlar ; — the 
Conilitulion  sayi  ■.  "tbo  Executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United 
States."  He  Deed  coDBult  nobody  in  the  exercise  of  his  dottes,  iboagh  he  may  re- 
qnire  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  toe  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  execntivfl  depan- 
maoto.  upon  an;  sobject  relating  to  tbe  dnlies  of  their  reapective  offices;"  bat  now 
(uDh  oQicers  cooatitate  themselves  a  cabinet  council,  and,  like  a  British  cabinat,  aasntna 
the  prwdential  faoctionB.  tfaereby  commitiing  a  nsnrpalion  which  no  aanction  of  the 
President  oan  legalize.  But  the  illegality  of  Ihe  practice  is  its  least  evil.  A  Britiiti 
cabinet,  being  recogaized  as  crown  adviaera.  act  responsibly,  while  onn,  being  a  vol- 
nuteer  conclave,  are  like  the  cloud  which  followed  in  the  rear  of  ihe  Israalitea:  Ibay 
•creen  the  President,  and  are  themaelves  invnlnerabie.  Nor  ie  this  all  the  evil: — evwy 
man's  caution  ia  heightened  ratably,  and  every  man's  peroepltons  are  ratably  aharpea- 
«d.  by  (be  degree  of  responsibility  nnder  which  he  is  acting  ;  hence,  when  the  PreM- 
dent  transfers  any  of  his  personal  daiiea  to  bis  Secretariea,  they  will  act  ander  lais 
rssponubility  iIibd  the  PruidenI,  and  therefore  will  act  under  circamatancea  less  favor- 
able to  wisdom.  Bat  even  a  responaibla  cabinet  poaseaaea  disadvantages  in  coatnst 
with  a  single  Executive.  In  a  council  of,  say,  seven  men,  the  reaponajbilily  isdividcd 
bj  aeven ;  and  by  a  law  of  nature,  a  man's  solicitade  will  be  only  proportioned  to 
hn  reapoDsibility,  and  bis  aeuteneia  will  be  pronorkoned  to  his  solicitude.  A  council  of 
•evenis,  therefore,  nota  lens  with  a  focal  powerofona  multiplied  by  seven,  bat  with  a  food 
power  of  one  divided  by  teven.  The  dismissions  from  ol^ca  bj  President  Taylor,  oi- 
noplify  one  of  the  pndical  evils  of  this  innovaliou.  His  anti-election  disclaimer  of 
Mmoval*  br  partiMn  diffarenoes,  iadoced  the  people  to  favor  bu  elevation ;  and  wbM 
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IT  goToramsac  depend*  M> 
Ae  Horetariet  wbo  «b«Bee  to  nil  the  execatin  oBobu.  We  keow  Ihat  the  death  of  • 
neent  Pmidenl  prared  pmridentul  b  behalf  nf  pnblio  tranqailUt;,  by  occaiioiliu 
die  mnoiral  of  >  nbiaet.  A  Frsrideat  hut  doabtlms  tdvae  with  bii  officen.  and  with 
•11  person*  whou  opioiona  may  luigt  hla  own;  bat  ibit  iDch  adrice  shall  become 
an  admitted  rxecutiTe  maebioery,  u  to  lotarpote  an  nnconatitatioDal  ahield  between  the 
Frendent  and  the  people.  Hopiog  better  practice*  are  in  More  ibr  onr  coontrj  M  DO 
dbtant  day,  and  a  retam  to  the  acriet  conatractioa  of  Jcffanon  aod  Jackaon.  whow 
ieeretarie*  were  compelled  to  confine  themaelve*  to  their  proper  departmental  dulie*,  I 
proceed  to  the  couideration  of  the  Teto  power. 

Tmi  Abtrok. 
Utio^  Nem-York,  Fahnimy  I<t,  IS5I. 

THE  VETO  POWER  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Etxbt  bill  vbich  shall  have  passed  both  Houbbb  of  CongreBs,  muatbe 
prewnted  to  the  President  before  it  oan  become  a  law  : — "  If  be  approve, 
'  he  shall  siga  it;  but,  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
house  in  'which  it  shall  have  originated."  This  simple  mandate  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  dwindled,  b^  a  latitudinarlan  oonstruction,  into  a  power  of 
rejection,  only  when  a  bUl  shall  be  unconstitutional ;  or  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  shall  have  passed  it  without  due  deliberation^  To  thus  relax 
the  veto  seems  to  diiuimsh  the  powers  of  goveminent,  and  we  become 
surprised  at  finding  the  relaxation  among  the  tenets  of  politicians,  who 
oharaoteristicallj'  enlarge  the  powers  of  government ;  bat  our  surprise 
will  cease,  if  we  remember  that  the  relaxation  diminishes  restraints  on 
Ijie  legislature,  which  is  the  only  usurping  branch  of  our  government ; 
hanoe  the  means  of  usurpation  become  increased,  just  in  pn^rtjon  as 
tte  veto  power  beoomea  diminished. 

A  Pretident  who  tuhorditwUt  hit  mil  A)  the  will  of  Congress,  suhordinatsi 
Ae  people  to  their  servants. 

A  representative  in  Congress  r^resenta  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
third  part  of  the  United  States.  His  constituents  are  locally  contiguous, 
and  he  regards  supremely  their  interests.  A  suiator  represwts  tJie  sixty- 
second  part  of  the  Union,  the  half  of  some  one  state,  to  whi^  alone,  he 
is  anienable ;  and  its  wishes  control  his  conduct.  But  the  President 
represents  the  whole  Union — States  and  people.  To  him,  therefore, 
bdongs  properly  a  supervision  over  every  bill,  before  it  shall  become  a 
law.  His  disapproval  of  a  bill  b  national,  not  personal ;  just  as  the 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  a  oonviet,  is  a  fiat  of  law  spoken  through 
a  judge,  who,  personally,  would  shed  no  blood.  A  President  must  lose 
himself  in  his  ofHce,  not  lose  his  office  in  himseUI  or  the  humility  of  the 
officer  will  humble  the  office  with  the  people  whom  the  office  typifies. 
"Die  humility  of  a  clergyman  may  well  incline  him  to  ref^in  from  cen- 
■urii^  sins,  sinner  as  he  is  in  common  with  his  congregaUon  ;  but  he 
censures  in  the  name  of  his  Divine  Master.  So  a  house  of  worship,  stone, 
brick  or  wood,  challenges  all  men  within  it  to  stand  imoovered,  not  in 
rerarenee  of  die  stmoture,  but  of  the  Deit^  to  whom  it  is  dediot^ed. 

A  Vtto  is  an  appeal  la  the  people  as  siq>retM  arUter, 

In  Iaw4vit8,  a  demurrer  arresta  l^e  proceedings  till  the  oonrt  aliall 
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decide  die  merits  of  the  objeotioD,  and  a  presidential  veto  arrests  I^islatiOK 
till  the  people  shall  decide  tJiereon  at  the  next  presidential  election.  A 
veto  ia,  thetefbre,  in  honor  of  the  people,  u  a  court  of  lut  resort 
GenenlJackaon  thus  oonudered  it  when,  July  10th,  1832,  he  vetoed  *  r»- 
oharter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  He  said,  "  I  hftve  nov  done  mjf 
Aatj  to  my  oountiy.  If  sustained  by  my  fellow  dlizena,  I  ^11  be  gnte^ 
And  happy ;  if  not,  I  shall  find  in  the  motives  which  impel  me,  ampl* 
grounds  for  contentment  and  peace."  Instead,  then,  of  bdng  a  "  onft 
roan  power,"  a  veto  is  an  every  man's  power,  and  the  higheert  privilege 
that  pert«ns  to  the  people.  Congress  felt  this,  when  they  presented  to 
General  Jackson  the  above  bank  bill  just  before  tlie  expiration  of  hit 
first  official  term,  and  when  he  was  a  oiuididate  for  re.eleotion.  '^ttf 
knew  he  would  veto  it,  and  they  wanted  to  subject  his  veto  to  the  review 
of  the  people.  Hie  case  constituted  a  direct  sppeal  to  the  pec^e  by 
Congress  and  the  President ;  and  admirably  illuBtratas  t^  power  ooifr 
f^red  on  the  people  by  a  proper  exercise  of  the  veto. 

A  Pretidtnlial  Veto  u  the  peopU't  only  tecuritj/  agaimt  CongreukmtU 
venality  and  utvrpation.  ' 

The  people  may  remove  a  representative  every  second  year,  and  ft 
■oiator  every  sixth  year ;  but  a  re-charter  of  die  United  States  Bank 
ooold  not  have  been  oorreMed  by  a  removal  of  all  who  had  voted  for  if. 
Hie  contract  would  have  been  consummated  and  irrevocable,  had  it  not 
been  arrested  by  a  veto ;  and  such  are  all  the  cases  to  which  a  veto  has 
been  applied.  But  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  &om  vetoes  cannot  be 
estimated  by  only  the  few  cases  wherein  they  have  been  exerdsed.  Had 
Monroe  not  vetoed  tiie  Cumberland  Road  Bill  in  1822,  or  Jackson  the 
MaysviDe  Stock  Subscription  in  1830,  who  sees  not  the  extent  to  which 
such  legislation  would  have  been  carried  by  Congress,  whose  oigauization 
&vora  such  legislation ; — the  roads  which  It  should  construct  in  any  state, 
provoking  every  other  state  to  procure  like  legislation.  Nay,  the  repre- 
sentative of  every  congressional  district  would  be  ambitious  to  procure 
for  his  locality  wnat  any  other  representative  had  procured  ;  hence,  every 
step  in  such  legislation  would  produce  others  in  a  compound  progression, 
(ill  legislation  would  degenerate  into  a  scramble  for  spoils.  Nor  should 
we  omit  among  the  advantages  of  Xhe  veto,  its  check  on  the  venality  of 
■o  promiscuous  and  numerous  a  body  as  Congress : — to  say  nothing  of 
higher  officials.  "Hie  (Jalphin  disclosures  of  last  year  shocked  morality ;  but 
who  can  help  believing  tiiat  the  Galphin  case  was  more  peculiar  in  its  ex- 
posure than  its  occurrence.  The  revival  of  old  and  rejected  clwms  against 
the  government  is  become  common ;  and  charity  tries  in  vain  to  suppose 
that  the  dums  are  advocated  disinterestedly  in  Congress.  The  veto  of 
President  Polk  saved  the  country  in  his  day  from  French  C3um  spoliators ; 
but  his  veto  is  more  effectual  in  showing  how  a  President  ought  to  aot, 
(ban  it  will  be  fn  finding  imitators.  The  statute  of  limitations  which 
every  state  enacts,  ia  not  designed  to  prevent  the  payment  of  just  de- 
mands, but  to  provide  against  the  evanescence  of  testimony  ;  for  if  a 
daim  seems  jnet  atler  fifty  years  of  rejection,  we  ought  to  infer  that  the 
&cts  are  forgotten  whidi  showed  its  injustice,  and  not  that  our  predeoea- 
aon  were  disindined  to  be  jost 
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n$  Veto  upowerUaJitr  miit. 

We  often  hear  that  a  king  of  England  would  lose  his  head  should  im 
dnrart,  br  veto,  the  British  Parliament.  Ihe  king,  however,  retuns  hia 
poaition  for  life,  and  his  veto  is  not  susceptible  of  a  quadrennial  review 
hj  the  people,  nor  reversible,  like  a  President's,  hj  a  two-third  vote  of 
the  legi^ature.  Besides,  the  king  vetoes  to  retain  power,  which  the  peo- 
ple are  seeking,  through  Parliament,  to  wrest  trom  nim ;  but  a  President 
vetoes  to  disclaim  power  and  patronage,  that  Congress  are  attempting  to 
invest  him  with  by  wresting  it  from  the  people.  Sat^  has  been  the  (^raoter 
of  all  past  presidential  vetoes;  and  that  an  exercise  of  the  power  evincea 
a  victoiy  by  duty  over  personal  ease,  may  be  inferred  from  the  few  vetoes 
which  have  been  pronounced  during  our  sixty-two  years  of  national  exist- 
ence ;  and  inferred  from  nothing  mora  clearly  than  from  President  Polk's 
sanction  of  the  Oregon  Territorial  Bill,  with  the  Wilmot  Proviso  super- 
added, and  which  uncharaeteristio  sanction  he  in  vain  songht  to  justify  by 
an  apologetic  explanation.  The  people  need  not,  therefore,  fear  that  the 
veto- will  be  exertused  excessively.  Its  exercise  demands  rather  the  en- 
ooursgement  of  every  patriot ;  especially,  as  its  most  mistaken  applica- 
tion can  delay  but  briefly  what  it  may  improperly  arrest. 


President  Fillmore's  implied  declaration  to  veto  a  repeal  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  exempliiiGS,  in  its  salutary  influence  over  fifteen  states, 
another  utility  of  the  veto  power,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  un- 
easiness which  they  evinced  previously,  by  reason  of  the  tenets  of  his  party 
that  no  veto  was  proper,  except  against  unconstitutional  legislation.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  the  slave  states  have  deemed  the  veto  their  surest  re- 
liance ag^nst  Congressional  aggression ;  hence  the  uniform  desire  of  the 
South  that  the  President  should  be  a  southron.  This,  more  than  the  vie- 
tories  of  Gep.  Taylor,  caused  his  election;  nor  could  Van  Buren  have, 
been  elected  in  1837,  had  he  not  then  been  "  a  northern  man  with  south- 
em  feelings."  Indeed,  the  veto  is  admirably  adapted  to  mitigate  the 
tyranny  of  a  legislative  majority,  when  the  tyranny  is  to  be  exercised,  as 
with  us,  over  states  organized  severally,  with  all  the  machinery  of  sove- 
reignty ; — arsenals,  munitions,  revenues,  a  legislature,  judiciary,  militia, 
and  citizens  accustomed  to  local  obedience ;  and  when,  accordingly, 
Congressional  tyranny  is  liable  to  disrupt  the  Union.  In  Ibgland,  where 
»  veto  is  practically  unknown,  no  such  urgency  for  its  exercise  exists,  for 
how  numerous  soever  may  become  the  victims  of  a  legislative  majority, 
they  possess  no  means  of  counter-aggression  but  unorganized  brute  riot 
and  impotent  clamor.  The  Court  of  Chanocry  is  said  "  to  break  the 
teeth  of  the  Common  Law,"  which  would  compel  a  man  to  pay  two 
thousand  dollars,  as  a  penalty,  for  not  paying  one  thousand  on  a  stipula- 
ted day.  The  presidential  veto  tempera,  with  equal  beneficence,  the  tyr- 
anny of  a  Congressional  majority,  which  can,  by  a  plurality  of  one  mem- 
ber, abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  enforce  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  on  the  people  of  a  new  territory,  or  outrage  otherwise  the  feel- 
iiiga  of  fifteen  states. 
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VMcoiutitulional  Legitla&m  it  remediable  viAoul  a  Veto. 

The  judiciary  pover  of  the  United  States  extends  "to  alt  caasB  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  the  laws ;"— and  to  insure  impartiality  in  tbe 
judges,  they  "  hold  theb  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  roceiTe  a 
oompenaation  whicii  cannot  be  diminish^  during  their  continuance  in  ofiioe. 
Now,  as  no  act  of  Congress  ctui  afieot  an  individual,  except  ss  he  may  be 
punished  judicially  for  disobedience,  he  possesees  in  the  judiciary  as  good 
a  shield  against  unconstitutional  le^pslation,  as  be  pomesses  for  tbe  secu- 
rity of  his  life,  liberty  and  property.  To  say,  therefore,  with  some  poli- 
ticiaos,  that  the  veto  shall  be  used  only  to  prevent  unconstitutional  legis- 
latioD,  is  to  assimilate  the  veto  to  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach, — wbiob  b 
proverbially  useless. 

OOMCLUeiOM. 

But  the  above  politicians  fail  to  expl^n  why  a  President  must  not 
deem  the  constitutional  knowledge  of  Congreea  better  than  his  own,  as 
well  fts  its  deliberate  judgment  in  other  matters.  In  short,  the  President's 
intellect  is  paramount  in  both  cases  for  one  reason  only, — the  Constitution 
makes  it  paramount.  Ho  must  approve  or  disapprove ;  and  if,  in  any 
case,  be  subordinates  his  judgment  to  the  will  of  Congress,  be  commit* 
the  offence  of  respecting  Congress  more  than  he  respects  the  Constitution ; 
and  it  becomes  wounded  in  its  most  delicate  and  vital  part  by  him  who 
baa  been  selected  as  its  defender. 


THE  AMICABLE  AND  THE  AMIABLE  IN  ENGLISH  POLICY. 

Two  montiiB  ago  we  said  the  Nicar^u a  question  was  not  settled.  Hie 
assertion  was  questioned  and  sneered  at.  Our  convictions,  notwitbstand- 
big,  remained  unchanged.  The  retiring  Secretary  had  pronounced  a  strong 
opinion,  and  the  entering  Secretary  had  discussed  some  strong  liquids  with 
a  titled  gentleman,  who  was,  besides,  a  man  of  the  beau  monde,  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  to  boot,  carrying  his  heart  about  in  his  palm,  ready  to  bo 
pledged,  and  shared,  and  minced  out  among  Americans,  wherever  tber« 
was  a  chance  of  a  gloriamus,  between  the  Kennebec  and  tbe  Potomac. 
We  were  told,  too,  by  good-natured  and  grave  statesmen,  that  the  Clayton 
treaty  was  very  explicit  and  very  stringent ;  that  it  contained,  in  fact,  a 
large  quantity  of  Old  Zaolt's  cool,  straight-forward  aturdiness,  and  that 
Lord  Palmerston  could  not  get  out  of  it,  and  did  not  mean  to  ;  and  that 
the  whole  thing  was  as  clear  as  the  nose  on  our  face,  and  that  we  should 
talk  in  subdued  tones,  and  allow  the  organ  aforesaid  to  be  twitted  in 
diplomatic  courtesy,  ere  we  suspected  England  of  a  design  to  peijure  her 
good  faith,  and  hold  Nicaragua  for  the  half-bred  m^esty,  whom  she  hath 
anointed  with  the  chrism  of  royalty,  in  that  regard.  Statesmen,  it  was 
s^d,  do  not  bluster  ;  and  the  "  brutum  fulmen"  which  was  hurled  agwnst 
Austrian  grumbling,  was  canonized  as  an  attestation  of  the  spunk  yet  lin- 
gering in  the  Whig  Titan.  "  Pshaw  1"  said  the  knowing  ones,  "  we  aint 
agoing  to  believe  that  Daniel  Webster  would  sell  the  country."    Not  for 
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worlds,  of  oouFse,  dot  did  bbj  body  bsj  bo  ;  tiia  ooantiy  is  one  thouaiDd 
tiBu  dearer  to  him  tiutn  faimse]J|  whidi  is  one  guarantoe. 

But,  ntttwithstuiding  the  hubbub  and  hobnob,  and  the  dignit;  of  aome 
■od  tliA  gravity  of  some  others,  and  the  lethargy  of  all,  we  retained  oar 
■uapltiioBs  that  there  waa  a  very  noxioua  sediment  in  ^se  sparkling 
glanea,  ao  brimM  of  good  fellowship,  and  that  Sir  Henry  was  in  faot 
meditating  how  he  could  bamboozle  that  same  mighty  "star,"  in  whose 
orbit  he  was  so  anxious  to  be  seen.  We  continued  in  eOect  ao  obdurate  as 
to  beooma  more  and  more  convinced  that  England  would  bold  Nioaragua, 
in  the  name  of  his  sable  majesty,  or  his  still  blacker  brother  mooart^  of 
another  hot  region,  if  need  were ;  and  that  she  would  hold  it  by  diioaua 
tf  she  could,  by  fraud  if  she  could,  and  by  force  if  all  these  failed  her. 
Her  foothold  in  Central  America  is  near  a  century  old.  For  a  time  it 
was  maintained  by  piracy,  for  awhile  under  folse  pretences,  and  finally, 
by  open  violence.  She  bound  herself,  on  at  least  four  solemn  occasiona, 
and  under  the  most  stringent  obligations,  to  evacuate  iL  AAer  the  eva- 
sion or  open  violation  of  three  sucoesaive  treaties  with  Spun,  she  pledged 
her  word,  and  crown,  and  nationhood,  not  alone  to  evacuate  it  for  herseli^ 
bot  all  whom  she  abetted,  using  almost  the  same  language  as  in  the 
Clayton  treaty,  and  she  continued  to  hold  it  in  open  violation  of  this 
compact.  Hiat  she  is  less  false  or  faithless  now,  there  ia  no  evidence. 
There  is  rather  significant  testimony  to  the  contrary.  Trace  her  career 
dvough  both  hemispheres,  and  you  will  find  cupidity  her  ruling  moUve. 
Iliat  darling  passion  was  never  so  roused  as  now,  at  least  in  connection 
with  Central  America.  She  sees  the  importance  of  commanding  this 
great  passage  of  the  world ;  and  neither  fiuth  nor  honor,  nor  engage- 
ments  nor  treaties,  will  stand  in  her  way, 

Hiere  are  two  questions  at  issue  here,  each  of  the  last  moment  to  the 
honor  and  integrity  vf  the  republic. 

First.  Shall  this  Clayton  Bulwer  Treaty  be  fulfilled  t 

Secondly.  Are  we  to  repudiate  engagements  voluntarily  entered  into 
with  the  supreme  government  of  Nicaragua,  inasmuch  as  we  very  rashly 
made  them  without  having  previously  entreated  permission  from  nis  arro- 
gaiicy,  plenipotentiary  ChB^ield? 

ITiese  questions,  it  may  be,  the 'administration  is  too  impotent,  or  too 
tu  committed,  to  determine.  They  are,  however,  no  longer  to  be  shirked. 
It  is  said,  and  it  yet  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  a  rigorous  rule  with  our 
government  never  to  interfere  with  the  quarrels  of  other  nations.     The 

Eroposition  applied  to  this  case  is  false,  evasive  and  contemptible.  We 
ive  interfered.  We  have  bound  ourselves  to  Nicaragua  and  to  Eng- 
land, and  England,  in  turn,- bound  herself  to  us.  We  have  to  fulfil  our 
own  obligations,  and  to  compel  others  to  observe  theirs.  1^  through  af- 
fectation of  a  sickly  morality,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  interests  of 
peace,  we  bil  in  either,  we  had  better  abdicate  our  sovereignty,  and  creep 
under  the  protecting  flag  of  the  pirate  of  the  seas,  disqualified  by  our 
own  feebleness  and  nithlessness  to  undertake  any  function  of  nationhood. 
We  did  interfere — we  gave  our  solemn  guarantee.  We  must  redeem  it, 
or  be  tor  ever  accursed,  our  name  a^y-word,  our  faith  the  expression  of 
oliHqnlty  and  double  dealing.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  Clayton 
treatyf  Waa  any  interest  of  ours  at  stake  T  Waa  it  uncalled-for  in- 
termeddling in  a  question  of  child's  play  ?  Was  it  a  game  of  push-pins, 
invented  to  beguile  the  idleness  of  a  couple  of  dexterous  or  lazy  urduDS  1 
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Or  vere  they  m  earnest,  those  uge  diplomatist*,  and  did  they,  In  good 
Utb,  pledge  dieir  respective  countries  to  a  GoaventJon,  embracing  t£e 
gravest  interesM  of  mankind  1 

If  the  latter,  sureljr  this  peddling  and  mystery,  and  shniga  and  nods,  «r» 
pitifiil.  Tis  stitching  fig-leaves  to  shelter  us  against  the  arctic  anovs. 
We  are  told  to  hold  in  our  breath,  and  shuffle,  and  wink,  and  dissemble, 
and  apeak  of  anything  and  everything  but  that  which  is  thrust  in 
onr  moea,  and  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  dealt  with.  A  commission 
of  inquiry  is  Buggested.  "  Send  cool-beaded  statesmen  down  to  the  tropic 
on  a  voyage  of  oQscovery,"  say  the  peace-makers.  Certainly,  if  you  can- 
not elsewhere  determine  whether  the  cabinet  were  fit  subjects  for  a  writ 
"  de  lunatico  inquirendo."  When  you  see  a  robber  at  your  desk,  appro- 
priating your  dollars,  issue  a  commission  of  inquiry  to  see  whether  he 
came  in  by  the  door  or  by  tina  window.  Satisfy  yourself  lest  you  may 
make  a  fatal  mistake,  oompromising  the  peace-preservation  society,  sit- 
^ng  on  the  banks  of  the  Elcie.  By  all  means ;  but  the  robber  will,  mean- 
time, have  secured  his  booty. 

But  if  the  government  be  inadequate  to  its  duties,  it  is  meet  the  coun 
try  should  know  how  far  it  has  proceeded,  what  it  has  attempted,  and 
what  it  has  fuled  in.  It  is  now  nearly  twelve  months  since  this  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  every  mail  brings  fresh  intelligence  of  some  new  viola- 
tion of  it.  During  some  part  of  that  time  the  government  has  been 
hood-winking  the  country  ;  while  the  plenipotentiary  and  the  omnipotent 
Secretary  were  practicing  ^e  Scotch  fiddle,  to  the  tune  of  "caut  mt,  eaw 
thee,"  assurances  were  given  the  people,  on  perfectly  current  authority, 
that  certam  gambols  of  one  Fred,  Chatfield  were  severely  rebuked  by 
his  government,  Tlie  "giant  intellect"  was  represented,  not  as  in  the 
lion's  den,  but  in  a  kennd,  with  numerous  snappish  cur  dogs  barking  at 
his  heels — not  one  of  whom  could  even  scrape  that  triple  armor  of  a  "just 
cause,"  in  which  he  was  encased.  It  would  be  treason  to  the  "lustre  of 
luB  eye"  to  suppose  it  was  ever  clouded,  when  vigil  was  to  be  kept  by 
the  imperilled  honor  of  the  cwuntry.  As  long  as  these  assurances  were 
of  current  value,  and  while,  for  hospitality's  sake,  it  was  not  meet  to  in- 
terrupt goodfellowehip,thesenate  properly  exhibited  very  profound  indiffer- 
ence. Now,  however,  that  the  season  of  merriment  is  over,  and  Mr. 
Chatfield,  we  b^  his  arrogancy's  pardon,  Fred.  ChatReld,  piqued  at  his 
supremacv  being  questioned,  developes  at  once  the  fullness  of  his  author- 
ity, and  tne  ultimate  limits  of  his  condescension,  in  regard  to  the  bound- 
aries of  Mosquitia,  possibly  that  body  may  not  deem  it  unworthy  of 
dieir  plethoric  dignity  to  institute  some  inquiry  on  tiiis  subject. 

Before  recording  this  recent  memorial  of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  Fred. 
Chatfield,  representing  Victoria  Regina,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we 
are  tempted  to  ro-produce  a  spicy  letter  of  his  Eminence  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  his  "  A-utfy  and  weU-bel(rved  oowtallor.   Here  it  is,  verbum  verba. 

[Sir  Hmry  Bidver  to  Fred.  Oialfield.] 

•  WAsBixatOH,  Feb.  30,  1S50. 
*'  DcAa  Sib, — I  tmst  that  yon  will  hare  settled  the  questioD  of  chums  btfijre 
the  order  for  evacnating  Tiger  Islaod  arrires.  I  know  that  it  is  diE5cnIt  to  deal 
with  such  people  on  matters  of  jnstice,  if  you  cannot  keep  before  their  eyes  the 
ultimate  ergament  of  fbrca,  and  I  feel  exceedingly  for  your  position,  with  such 
a  gBDtletnaD  as  Sqniar  "  making  ca[ntal"  at  your  elbow.    But  ptay  ht  me  laka 
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Aa  liberty  of  ancseating  to  joa  that  it  m  wait  alwHjrs  to  conaider  not  ddIj  what 
fon  think  sbouldDe  done  for  the  partlcalnr  intereat  jon  havs  in  hand,  bat  what 
four  gOfarnment,  which  baa  lo  maoj  ioterata  to  conaider,  will  bacli  jon  in 
doing;  aince,  to  make  a  atop  fortranlt,  if  tubaeqaentty  it  ia  to  be  made  baclc- 
wardg,  oaij  rendora  mattera  wone.  I  would  oat,  also,  let  Mr.  Sqaier'a  mia- 
doinga  hurry  joa  too  much  out  of  the  line  which  yon  would  otherwiaa  porane. 
Hiacooduct  ia  geaerally  diaapproved  of  here;  aod  I  know  that  the  State 
department  has  formallj  disapproved  of  it. 

"  Neitber  do  I  think  that  tbia  goTeroment  baa  at  the  proaeDt  momcot  tbe 
riewB  foa  uem  inclinod  to  credit  it  for.  \A  u  koaaer  a  weak  govemment,  a»d 
btiitg  ntipeeUd  fry  the  pcpular  party,  i»  raw  afraid  of  teeming  in  favor  of  any 
poUei/  Aat  U  unpopuiar.  Thus,  though  ili  intentiona  may  he  trtuted,  Ui  couTMt 
eatmct  berelUdvpoa.  Attempta  are  being  made  toaettle  the  Mosquito  busioeaa. 
I  think  tbejr  tnay  sncceed :  they  ought  to  do  ao.  We  hare  every  wish  to  aid 
in  constructing  a  canal-— that  ia,  in  protecting  ita  conatructioD  and  guarantjiog 
its  aacnrity  when  coostrncted.  Nor  have  we  any  great  interest  in  tbe  Moa- 
quito  protectorate,  or  any  selfish  object  to  serve  by  raaintainiog  it.  Bat  we 
ought  not  and  I  believe  will  not  abandon  it  dishooorHbly,  nor  permit  tbe  Nicatm- 

Kina,  wbotn  we  hare  expelled  therefrom,  to  lie  again  maaters  of  tbe  San  Juan, 
eae  are  my  privato  opioiona,  but  I  think  you  may  like  to  know  tbem.    I  have 
defended  your  condnct  here  as  to  Tiger  I^nd,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  pro- 
voked by  Sqnier;  but  it  wea  too  '  go  ahead.*  H-  L.  B  " 
And  here  the  compliment  thereof: 

[Frtd.  CSui0eld  lo  the  JUinuter  of  Foreign  Affaxn  of  IHtaragua.'] 

Odatemala,  "Ptunday,  Dee,  t,  1850. 

"  Sib:  The  frequent  overtures  which,  in  the  naroe  of  Her  Maieaty,  the 
Queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Moaqnito. 
have  been  made  to  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  with  a  view  to  determine,  by  a 
solid  agreement,  the  boundary  between  the  Dominions  of  the  King  of  Mosquito 
and  the  Territories  of  tbe  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  have  been  systematically 
rejected.  Her  Brilannic  Majesty  judges  that  tbe  iDteroat  and  convenience  of 
biMb  parties  require  that  this  point  should  no  loneer  remain  unsettled  ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  tbe  eoncilliitory  spirit  which  animates  Her  Britannic  Majes^  un  thii 
subject,  It  has  been  determinnd  that  tbe  fiontiera  of  tbe  King  of  Moaqnito  on  the 
aide  of  tbe  Republic 'of  Nicaragua,  and  of  Nicaragua  on  the  aide  of  Moa- 
quito,shall  be  aucb  as  tbey  were  on  tbe  13tb  September,  1821,  when  NicaragOB, 
aa  a  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  declared  ita  indepeadeuce  of 
ihe  Spaniah  monarchy.       ■  •  •  ■  • 

"  The  imperfect  geogmphical  knowledge  of  tbe  interior  of  Central  America 
opposes  for  the  present  a  coasiderable  difficulty  to  tbe  determination  of  tbe 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  placea  along  the  eaitem  and  Dorlh-eaBtcrn  border  of 
Nicaragua ;  hut  circumstaucea  require  that  the  general  line  of  boundary  shonM 
be  made  known,  which  tbe  Government  of  Her  Afajeaty  are  prepared  to  asaert 
for  tbe  Mosquito  King- 

»  Tbe  undersigned,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  de  ASaires  in  Central 
America,  has  the  honer  to  declare  to  tbe  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Supreme  Ghifemment  of  NicRTagua.  that  the  general  boundary  line  of  the 
Hoequito  Territory  bedns  at  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  boundary  line, 
between  the  district  of  Tegneigalpa  in  Honduras,  and  the  jurisdic^on  of  New 
Legovis,  in  Nicaragua,  and  after  folkwiog  tbe  northern  frootier  of  New  Lego- 
via,  it  runs  along  the  Bonth-eastero_  limit  of  the  District  of  MnCagalpa  and 
Gbontales,  and  theuce  in  an  eastern  eomae,  until  it  reaches  tbe  Macbuca 
Raptds.  on  tbe  River  San  Juan. 

"In  conclnaion,  the  undersigned  has  to  itato,  that  the  bonndariea  above 
deaerlbed  are' those  which  divide  the  two  couDtries  ;  but  be  repeata  that  Her 
Majesty'a  GoTerumeot  continues  willing  to  treat  and  agree  wi^  the  Govern- 
mant  of  Nkarogna  for  the  final  settlement  of  tbete  questions,  on  «n  avKabla 
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and  pemMDCDt  buia ;  and  the  nndvrsignod  tmsts  ttut  the  GorerDTncDt  of 
Nicaragoa  will  sea  Uie  policy  of  coming  to  a  frieadlj-  understaniliDg  with  the 
Mosquito  OoTcrnnient,  for  it  ii  obeiout  (hat  no  canid  or  any  other  impriMed 
modt  of  trannt  acrou  the  Ttt/umu  can  well  be  eilabUihed  btfire  the  diJieuUs 
railed   by   Mcaragita  «n   IkU  point  u  put  an  end  to. 

"The  DDdenigDed  anils  faimssU'  of  this  oppartaai^  to  renew  to  the, 
Jec  dee. 

"(Signed)  Fkbd.  CBATnu.D." 

As  oommentaiy  to  the  above,  -ire  anbjoin  in  a  note,  the  grounds  on 
vhich  the  British  navy,  at  this  man's  behest,  blockade  the  coaflta  and 
harbora  of  two  independent,  but  weak  nations.  The  main  reason  is, 
that  the  Government  at  St.  Salvador  refused  to  publish  a  decree,  declaring 
in  solemn  form,  that  the  Btrictures  of  certain  newspapers  on  His  High 
Mightiness  were  libellous  and  false.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  here  brcala 
quite  new  diplooiatio  ground,  likelj  to  compljcate  tbe  relations  between 
^1  dvHized  states.  As  one  of  its  earliest  consequences,  we  apprehend  a 
pronunciamento  from  the  capital,  designating  our  own  criticism  on  this 
autocrat  of  the  Isthmus  as  utterly  profane,  and  flatly  blasphemous  ;  or  if 
such  anathema  be  not  fulminated,  and  promptly,  the  union  jacli  will  be 
seen  in  the  bay  determining  with  the  most  conciliatory  and  winning 
grufibflss,  what  vessel  shall  or  shall  not  enter  the  harbor,  until  such  times 
as  we  learn  to  come  to  an  "  amieabU"  arrangement,  that  is,  subscribe  with- 
out dissent  and  without  murmur  to  every  syllable  of  the  Chatfield  logic, 
unsound,  arrogant  and  offensive  though  it  be  ;  yea,  and  not  only  subscribe 
with  our  proper  hand  to  a  gross  lie,  out  proclaim  to  all  mankind  that  the 
Boid  Dragoman  Chatfield  is  the  most  just,  generous,  polite,  obliging  and 
considerate  of  negotiators.  And  here,  let  us  be  permitted  to  hint,  that 
tlie  projected  commission  to  Central  America  should  institute  due  inquiry 
into  thecharacter  of  those  libels  which  hove  been  silenced  by  a  cannonade, 
and  report  thereupon  for  the  benefit,  edification  and  instruction  of  all 
irrevereut  journalists,  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  proper  deference  due 
to  the  representative  of  majesty,  may  involve  the  country  in  a  confla- 
gration, such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  fall  of  Troy. 

In  dealing  with  this  harlequin  Charg^,  we  have  unconsciously  run  into 
badinage.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  it,  when  we  see  momentous 
questions  of  public  policy,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  world  are  more 
or  less  involved,  and  to  which  the  name,  and  faith,  and  honor  of  Uie  United 


"Note. — I  proceed  to  make  a  formal  demand  that  reparation  for  tba  following 
injuries  be  immediately  made : 

**  1st.  I  demand  of  the  Qoveniment  of  Sua  Salrador  the  pramulgattoa  of  an 
act  or  decree,  pledging  Itself  to  execute  faithfully,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  all 
ifao  articles  of  the  two  contracts  made  bj  Don  Miguel  Mootoya  and  Don  Jnan 
Antonio  AWarado,  Commiaaioncrs  of  the  Governor  of  San  Salvador,  with  mo, 
Chsrge  d'AI&irea  6f  Her  Britannic  Majestj,  on  board  the  steamboat  Gorgon, 
ia  the  Port  of  La  Union,  Nov.  12,  1849. 

"  3d.  I  daraand  that  the  Governmeot  of  San  Salvador  addrew  a  letter  to 
Don  Marcos  Idigorai,  English  Consular  agent  in  San  Salvador,  relieving  him  from 
th»  eiercisa  of  the  policy  which  he  baa  beeo  compelled  to  nsa  by  order  of  the 
Oeverament.  (I) 

"  3d.  I  demand  that  the.Ooremmant  of  Sbq  Salvador  direct  a  latter  to  me, 
aa  Charge  d'ASkires  of  Hor  Majesff,  conlradietmgA€iuAiTv>iiAyfal»ea*»«r- 
tioiu  which  the  public  prints  of  San  Salvador  have  freqnentlypublitlMdrMpeat. 
ing  the  Gondnot  of  the  Britiah  Government  and  ita  fhnctionanes.  (!)" 
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States  ftTO  Irrevocably  oommitfted,  **  lap,  Up,  huiraed,"  among  mellov 
Anglo  Saxons,  or  rudely  sneered  at  in  ilt-temp«red  and  oflTenBlve  di- 
plomatic oorrespondenoe,  by  a  hair-brained  subordinate.  But  the  faots 
presented  require  a  graver  consideration.  Th&  first  is,  that  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  while  feasted  at  Washington,  and  fbUoved  for  the  tie  of  hu 
eravat,  and  the  cut  of  his  coat-skirts,  and  lionized  as  the  pink  of  obivsJry 
and  gentility,  coolly  sat  to  hia  desk,  and  in  a  confidential  communication 
to  Me  man-of-all-work,  insulted  and  betrayed  the  men  be  had  eit^ 
d^oled  or  seduced.  "  I  am  sure  of  the  government,"  he  says,  "  but  they 
are  veak,  aad  if  you  proceed  too  openly,  they  vould  be  unable  to  resist 
the  sentiment  of  the  country ;  therefore,  be  fiJse  asd  Awning,  but  sure  of 
hold." 

In  tins  version  of  the  famous  epistle,  we  may  have  made  the  insult 
and  the  treachery  more  apparent  and  palpable.  But  we  have  not  is  the 
least  changed  their  character.  That  they  are  there,  unmistakable  and 
emphatical,  no  rational  man  will  deny.  The  question  then  is,  did  Sir 
Henry  write  the  letter,  or  did  he  not  ]  It  has  been  whispered  he  did  not ; 
and  when  interrogatedy  he  is  said  to  have  answered  by  another  inter- 
H^tory — is  it  possible  that  I  could  be  suspected  of  anything  so  extra- 
vagant ^  So  exactly  said  Mrs.  Manning  to  her  accomplice,  when  discussing 
the  meditated  mutder  of  her  paramour — "  Who  would  ever  suspect  us  of 
a  crime  so  awM "!"  If  our  memory  serve  us  ^thtiilly,  we  think  we  have 
read  in  the  writings  of  the  diplomatist's  aocompli^ed  brother,  something 
like  the  same  sentiment.  "  Villains,  upon  system,  regard  the  enormity  of 
•  crime  as  one  of  their  greatest  safeguards,"  iEven  if  the  novelist  did 
not  immortalize  this  sentiment,  it  is  nevertheless  true ;  and  it  must  bav« 
been  present  to  Sir  Henry's  mind,  if  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that 
his  letter  would  be  detected  and  exposed.  Inat  he  did  write  the  letter, 
therefore,  is  as  indisputable,  notwithstanding  such  denial,  as  that  it  is 
insulting  and  treasonable— treasonable  towu^is  those  whose  infidelity  to 
their  own  trusts  he  reveals.  What  they  did  in  respect  to  this  ;  what 
explanations  they  demanded  and  received ;  it  is  Ht,  and  it  is  time,  the 
Senate,  the  House,  and  the  public  should  know, 

T^e  next  &ct  is  the  Clayton  treaty. 

lliat  it  was  mutually  ratified  everybody  knows,  T^eX  it  contained 
the  following  stipulation,  ever  body  knows : 

'^Article  I.  The  goveramenu  of  theTJuited  States  Bnd  Great  Britain  hereby 
dadsre,  tfast  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever  colooize  or  occupy,  or  as- 
anme  or  exorcise  any  dominion  over  Niearagua,  Costa  Sica,  &e  Mmtpato  coait, 
or  any  fart  of  Central  America ;  nor  will  either  make  nee  of  any  pnteetitM 
mMcA  etOter  affardt,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  vihidt  tUktr  hat,  or  may  have, 
to  or  AeiA  any  itate  or  peopU,  for  the  ^arpoie  of  oeeupying  or  eolonidiig  Sieartt- 
glut,  Coila  Rita,  or  Ae  Moiquita  eoaet,  or  any  part  <^  Central  America,  or  ef 
ammng  or  exeranug  domMoM  over  tht  lame," 

Tbtkt  the  express  and  well-understood  meaning  of  this  stipulation  was, 
that  Great  Britain  should  nether  take  nor  keep,  either  in  her  own  or  any 
,    other  person's  name,  one  foot -of  land  in  Central  America;  everybody 
kooTB,  also — Mr.  Clayton  haa  proclaimed  tUs  in  the  moot  poaitivs  and 
diatiBot  term^ 
l%at  Fred,  CWfield  has  the  ffiitire  sanction  of  his  gorermnoat  in  open- 
repudiating  the  treaty,  and  mi^dng  demands  faiconristent  with  its  leuer 
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•  and  spirit,  end  most  obvious  meaning,  ererjrbody,  wbo  is  not  a  knave  or 
an  idiot,  must  admit 

That  the  United  States  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  dislinctlf 
guaranteeing  to  proteot  the  proposed  route  of  tlie  oaaal,  perfectly  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  Nicaragua  over  and  to  the  precise  territory  now  indi- 
cated in  the  Cbatfield  protoool,  as  that  whitdi  her  majesty  the  queen  is 
prepared  U>  assert  Sambo's  title  to,  everybody  well  knows. 

.What  En^aod  meaiu  to  do,  and  is  openly  doing,  then,  is  this ': 

First — ^To  repudiate  and  abjure  the  stipulations  to  which 'she  had  set 
her  hand  and  seal— She  said  In  the  treaty,  "Iv>iU  nol  colonize  the  Mot- 
jtHto  eoaiL"  I  will  not  make  use  of  my  protectorate  or  ^lianoe  with  any 
person  whi(^  I  have  or  may  have,  to  colonize  the  Mosquito  foaat. 
She  says  now,  through  her  official,  "  I  am  prepared  to  assert  such  and 
su^  a  boundary,  in  Uie  name  of  the  Hosqnito  King,  on  the  said  Mos- 
.  quito  coast." 

And  Secondly — ^To  compel  this  republic  to  sneak  out  of  her  obliga- 
tions to  Nicaragua,  and  become  &lBe  as  herself — "  It  is  obvious  there  can 
be  no  canal  unless  you  agree  to  my  terms,"  says  Fred.  CSiatfield,  in  tiie 
name  of  his  queen. 

Oat  of  this  position  there  is  no  snivelling.  Hems  and  haws,  and  pa- 
tience and  oiliness,  will  not  avail.  There  stand  the  States,  in  the  face 
of  Uie  world,  pledged  to  an  undertaking,  which  they  cannot  repudiate 
without  perjury,  or  shrink  fh>m  without  cowardice.  This  will,  perhaps, 
be  oalled '  bluster.  Be  it  so.  When  a  man  is  met  on  the  highway,  and 
called  a  out-throat  and  a  coward, — when  he  is  told  tiiat  he  must  eat  his 
own  promise,  and  the  friend,  to  whom  he  made  that  promise,  is  knocked 
down  and  stamped  on  in  his  presence,  he  does  not  usually  measure  his 
[Jirasee  or  polish  his  Indignation,  unless,  indeed,  he  is  a  goose-livered 
craven.  We  do  not  yet  admit  that  itiias  come  to  this  with  our  country. 
There  may  be,  and  there  are,  quaking  drivellers,  whose  highest  orabitioD 
it  is  to  imitate  well-bred  and  foshionable  deceivers,  who  think  there  is  no 
merit  in  anybut  a  tortuous  course,  and  true  English  only  in  ambiguous 
language.  They  do  not  represent  America.  They  belie  and  scandalize 
her  real  sentiments.  In  this  instance  she  has  waited  and  borne  as  &r  as 
it  was  becoming  in  her  to  do.  Her  government  was  her  guarantee  that 
she  would  suffer  no  dishonor.  She  afforded  to  it  her  unhesitating  confi- 
dence, in  the  &ce  of  bets  of  the  most  startling  kind.  Those  facta  now 
assume  a  complexion  which  would  render  further  indifTerence  perilous, 
if  not  criminal ;  and  the  country  turns,  with  unanimous  accord,  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  step  between  it  and  disgrace.  The  major- 
ity of  that  august  assembly  are  bound  to  interfere  by  association,  by  con- 
viction, and  by  hope.  'Hiey  are  bound  to  insist  on  distinct  and  full  ex- 
planations. It  is  in  such  a  crisis  the  Constitution  intended  their  patriot- 
ism should  be  invoked  ;  it  is  in  such  a  crisis  the  people,  whose  trustees 
they  are,  should  demand  that  they  shield  them  from  iniamy.  Their  time 
has  come ;  it  may  pass  from  them,  and  pass  for  ever. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  A  BIOGRAPHEE. 

Tbx  hope  of  immortality  ie  the  euataiuing  principle  which  OEiiinatM 
the  Christian.  For  a  gloriouB  futura,  in  an  onlmown  and  uncertiun  bliss- 
ful region,  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have  willingly  and  gladly  mcrifioed 
comforts,  pleasures,  honors,  and  even  life  itself.  It  is  this  l>^ief  Uiat  baa 
nerved  the  arm  of  the  Mahometan,  stifled  the  dying  groans  of  the  Hindoo, 
msttuned  the  peraeouted  Hebrews,  amid  the  multitude  of  calamities  that  ' 
have  been  showered  upoffthem,  and  comfort«d  the  martyr  at  the  stake. 

But  a  &r  inferior  motive  will  not,  uufrequently,  produce  a  train  of 
equally  difficult  actions,  alike  requiring  all  the  eneigy  of  body,  and  the 
sUength  of  purpose,  which  characterize  those  before  mraitioned.  IhoH 
whose  aim  is  a  glorious  immortality,  are  few  in  number ;  for  die  steps 
that  lead  thereunto,  are  not  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  opposing  ene- 
mies; but  every  tread  cnishes  some  seUishneas,  personal  indul^noa, 
onminal  or  vain  appetite. 

They  are  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  Temple  of  Fame  that  we  see 
crowded  with  such  restless,  striving  multitudes,  eadi  endeavoring,  by  any 
means,  to  surpass  his  neighbor,  and  thus  make  of  life  a  mean,  contempt- 
ible, constant  strife  of  bitterness,  envy  and  despair.  Still  content,  if  not 
readiing  the  certain  goal  during  the  caieer  of  life,  with  the  hope  of  a 
niche  and  an  obituary. 


The  object  of  history  is  twofold.  First,  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
past  events,  and  secondly,  to  hold  up  the  lofty  deeds  and  high  endeavors 
of  those  who  have  gone  before,  for  the  commendation  of  the  world,  and 
as  an  example  for  all  to  imitate,  and  strive  to  attain.  Truthiuluess  is^ 
therefore,  indispensable.  The  writer  cannot,  in  justice  to  himself,  or  his 
subject,  commence  his  task  with  preconceived  viewn  or  opinions,  which 
he  is  anxious  to  maintain,  and  to  do  which,  a  vitiated  judgment,  or  a 
fraudulent  wilfulness  will  warp  facts  to  his  desires. 

That  portion  of  history  which  is  denominated  biography,  has  particular 
claims  upon  the  historian,  and  truth  here  is  but  a  Diatter  of  honesty,  for 
it  is  often  the  sole  reward  which  the  unfortunate  subject  may  receive  for 
all  his  trials  and  sufferings,  as  it  is,  also,  oc<^asionally,  the  only  punish- 
ment for  intentional  error  and  well-guarded  vice.  It  was  for  this  "  bub- 
ble reputation,"  that  he  endured  even  unto  the  end,  and  now  to  rob  hiro 
of  this,  is  far  more  grievous  than  the  sin  of  the  pickpocket 

But  no  man  liveth  for  himself  alone.  His  name,  his  deeds,  and  the 
results  that  he  has  effected — the  steps  by  which  ho  rose  to  eminence,  or 
descended  to  infamy,  are  the  world's.  His  life  is  a  lesson  to  mankind, 
and  futurity  may  play  over  the  game  which  he  lived ;  see  where  the  mis- 
move  was  made,  and  learning  by  his  experience,  shun  fflmilar  errors  in 
their  own  conduct.  The  auUior  has'  not,  therefore,  a  moral  right,  from 
any  partiality  to  the  subject  of  his  biography,  either  to  conceal  the  do- 
viatioDS,  or  to  pat  a  false  gloss  upon  the  fiuilta  of  one  who  belongs  to  the 
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.  world's  historj.  It  may  be  kiodness  on  the  part  of  the  author,  showing 
a  warm  heart.  Amability  is  truly  a  pleasant  trait,  but  the  justice  of  in- 
flexible Cato  is  &r'tnore  praiseworthy. 

Hie  oi^repeated,  "  dt  mortuia  nil,  niii  bonvm,"  has  not  only  been  the 
cause,  or  the  apology,  for  very  great  falsehood,  but  has,  also,  done  a  vast 
amount  of  injury,  "^e  uaworthy  deeds  of  any  distinguished  individual 
should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  the 
more  sedulously  pointed  out  and  noticed,  as  errors  that  should  be  shun- 
ned, llie  more  elevated  the  man,  tlte  more  conspicuous  are  his  actions ; 
and  when  his  tdiaracter  is  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  youth,  without  reproba- 
ting  hb  vices — they  are,  however  unwittingly,  virtually  endorsed  and  ap' 
proved.  Were  this  more  generally  done,  history  would  not  only  be 
more  truthful,  but  more  beneficial.  How  few  biographies  of  those  who 
arc  distinguished  in  the  battle^eld,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  pulpit  even, 
have  that  moral  lesson  drawn  from  them,  which  they  are'  so  capable  of 
teaching  !  Who  speaks,  in  other  than  most  apologetic  tones,  of  the  sen- 
sualism of  Nelson,  Swift ;  who  has  said  aught  against  the  repeated  false- 
hooda  of  Walter  Scott,  to  conceal  the  ftcts  of  hla  authorship  t  And  Bums' 
Dumerous  faults  are  passed  by,  with  scarce  a  mention. 

Even  now,  just  in  our  midst,  is  a  memorable  instance.  The  most 
gifted  genius,  in  some  respects,  that  Anterica  has  produced,  was  picked 
np  in  a  gutter,  and  died  in  a  public  hospital  of  delirium  tremens,  afler  a 
life,  which,  in  every  respect,  in  the  commitment  of  every  profligacy,  was 
a  war  gainst  the  world,  his  own  nature,  and  his  God  !  A  man,  endued 
with  the  greatest  gifts,  personal  beauty,  and  the  highest  mental  powers, 
prostituting  everything  to  the  animal,  to  himself.  And  he  died,  as  the  fool 
dieth,  without  a  friend — at  least  but  one — without  a  virtue — without  a 
single,  solitary,  redeeming  trait  of  character.  But  his  life,  too,  is  written, 
with  scarce  a  mention  of  his  faulta,  or  salved  over  with  the  epithet  of 
frailties;  and  truth,  and  the  lessons  which  should  be  drawn  from  them, 
are  staved  ofi^  with  "  de  morfim  nil,  nisi  bonuTH." 

From  the  life  of  the  gifled  Campbell,  one  of  those  great  minds  that 
■erve  to  render  England  illustrious,  and  whose  words  cling  around  the 
heart,  and  mount  to  the  lips  of  the  lover  qf  the  English  tongue — whose 
eloquent  thoughts  cheer  the  soul  of  every  one  capable  of  receiving  lofty 
impressiona  and  incitements  to  duty — from  the  lips  of  this  great  poet, 
what  lesson  should  we  draw  1  Does  his  greatness  render  his  known  hab> 
its  of  intemperance  unnoticeable  T  Or  should  wo  not  rather  point  to  the 
world  the  fault,  which  haa  ruined  the  greatest  men  of  the  world,  and 
guard  them  against  iti  But  the  gloss  of  the  biography  has  hidden  the 
feult,  and  his  convivial  habits  are  examples  of  sin  to  coming  time,  which 
may  be  pardoned  if  the  possessor  but  achieves  sufficient  greatness,  and 
has  a  friend  to  write  his  memoirs. 

We  might  Bay  the  same  of  the  silver-tongued  Elia.  Ought  it  not  to  be 
audi  Atthepresentday,  authors  of  celebrity  are  all  around  us.  Praised 
and  caressed  by  the  world,  their  station  is  an  object  of  emulation.  Does 
not  persona]  intercourse  show,  that  but  few  are  the  same  in  public  and  in 
private — that  they  have  two  characters — are,  perchance,  most  moral  wri- 
ters, (because  that  style  alone  pays,)  but  most  profligate  men?  Should 
not  biography  give  this  twofold  life  1  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  renders 
Boawell's  JohnaoD  the  greatest  biography  extant,  and  one  that  in  its 
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tnithinlnesa,  ss  &r  u  tha  Dr.  himaelf  u  ocaiOMiied,  ettabliBlied  it  a  model 
for  future  writers. 

It  is  no  vonder,  in  view  of  such  oircumsttncea,  ih&i  it  is  written :  - 


"  That  glorj  loog  .hai  mida  the  u^  imila  ; 

TiM  somelhing,  nothing,  word*,  tUanan,  wind — 

TV j!_    _  .^  npou.tliB  hi»torian'«  rtvle 

name  a  peistm  leavei  behind." 


Depending  m 
Than  on  tt 


These  remarks  have  been  prompted  by  the  recent  reading  of  BerersI 
biographies  and  portrait  sketohes,  among  which  may  be  enumerated 
Irviog's  Goldsmith,  Macauley 's  History,  Life  of  Soulhey  by  his  sixi-lli- 
]&w,  and  Beattie's  Life  of  Campbell. 

Whatever  feeling  living  autborB  may  have  for  each  other  while  living, 
it  is  true  they  have  but  little  jealousy  for  the  dead.  Tbe  grave  seema 
not  only  to  wipe  off  the  tradesman's  aooonnt,  anil  discharges  the  trouble 
some  dun  from  his  harrassing  duty,  but  metamorphoses  the  quenildos, 
envious  backbiter  into  a  strong  defender  and  champion.  Tbe  clanship  of 
talent  is  tardy  in  its  appearance.  Fferertbeless,  it  comes,  and  no  dan- 
ship  is  more  strenuous  in  its  action.  Bums,  Byron  and  Goldsmith,  who, 
while  living,  were  the  butt  for  the  venom  of  malicious  men,  who  cer- 
tainly had  an  abundance  of  &u]ts,  aad  many  glaring  immoralities,  which 
are  deserving  of  strong  reprobation,  are  now  so  over-whitened  in  their 
portruture,  uiat,  could  they  behold  tiiemBelTes,  they  would  ima^ne  tbey 
were  caricatured. 

It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  in  reading  Irving'a  life  of  Cioldsmttli,  so 
beautifully  told,  so  full  of  the  true  spirit  of  candor  in  most  respects,  that 
one  finds  this  excellent  specimen  of  what  biography  should  be,  marred 
by  a  premeditated  design  of  the  author  to,  not  only  excuse,  but  deny, 
the  faults  which  belong  to  Goldsmith's  character.  So  fiu-  as  tlie  author 
has  put  a  correct  light  upon  the  ungenerous  critidsms  of  Boswell,  he  did 
well.  The  detriictions  which  this  little  mind  cmiceived,  should  be  <xx- 
reoted,  but  the  ease  with  which  the  cobweb  blsefaood  was  swept  away, 
seems  to  have  emboldened  the  author  to  Aeay  the  existence  of  any  faults 
in  the  character  df  hie  subject.  That  he  had  those  of  a  serious  natui<e, 
few  deny.  Hie  ideas  of  meum  and  tuum  were  never  implanted  in  Ins  breast, 
and  even  in  what  was  denominated  his  generosity,  the  neglect  of  an  early, 
correct  education,  is  manifest.  When  moved  by  a  pitiiu]  tale,  told  often 
with  barefaced  efirontery  by  some  brazen  wanton,  thoughtless  of  the 
debts  which  he  himself  owed, — thoughtless  diat  the  money  in  his  pocket 
was  not  his  own — thoughtless,  alike  of  the  present  and  tbe  future— un- 
taught by  the  past — he  emptied  his  purse  with  prodigal  hand.  But  this 
is  passed  by  aa  most  excusable,  because  it  was  charity.  Put  yourself; 
dear  reader,  in  the  situation  of  Goldsmith's  creditor,  and  ask  what  would 
be  his  opinion.  His  poor  washerwoman,  certainly,  thought  that  charity 
should  begin  at  home.  Should  such  actions  be  applauded,  and  held  up 
-to  be  oopied  by  youth  t  Then,  too,  his  on^a  of  vanity  and  ost«ntatioQ 
were  worthy  of  a  prince.  His  debts,  at  death,  were  910,000 1  A  man 
without  wife  or  family,  with  no  losses  from  feilurea  in  business  or  of 
fWends,  and  having  a  debt  of  such  magnitude !  All  squandered  in  eating, 
drinking,  rich  doming,  and  "  generosities !" 

By  spealdiig  <^  a  man's  good  qualities,  and  few  have  none,  in  a  bl- 
ooming manner,  and  omitting  all  mention  of  hia  faults,  a  good  t&gnXa&oa 
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Is  easily  acquired.    Biography  becomes  eulogiam,  and  its  great  end,  truUi, 
hoot  only  lost,  but  falsehood  ia  propagated.  ^ 

One  would  suppose  that  tiie  science  of  history  was  taught  by  the 
Bomish  Church,  wpere  every  distinguished  individual  was  eitltier  a  sunt 
or  a  devil — one  of  whom  could  not  tie  described  oa  loo  pure,  and  in 
whom  no  fault  could  be  found,  and  the  other,  whom  no  art  could  paint 
too  black,  and  where  purity  could  find  no  shadow,  so  dull  was  the 

A  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the  general,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
«n  historian  who  deals  in  particulars.  If  he  looks  at  mankind  he,  will 
perceive  that  none  are  perfect.  Imperfections,  littlenesses,  vices,  apper- 
tain to  every  one.  The  reader  of  his  panygeric  arises  from  its  perusal, 
perhaps  amused,  but  not  improved.  It  has  been  to  him  but  a  ^buloua 
story  of  a  Raint,  or  a  fairy.  He  has  missed  the  faults  incident  to  human 
nature,  which  brmgs  him  in  sympathy  with  it,  and  which  has  stripped  from 
it  its  usefulness. 

If,  as  is  frequently  stated,  "the  greatest  study  of  mankind  ia  man,"  a 
proper  estimate  of  human  character  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  informa- 
tion. "Hie  man  of  business  may,  and  does  find  a  habit  of  correctly  valu- 
ing his  fellow  mortals  ;  of  judging  of  general  habits  by  a  few  traits ;  of 
estimating,  nqt  only  abilities,  but  morals,  to  be  exceedingly  valuable. 
Ilie  possession  of  tills  faculty,  which  comes  only  by  long  study,  and  is, 
In  a  great  degree,  a  natural  quality,  as  much  so  as  memory  or  credulity, 
is  valuable  to  himself  alone.  Its  possession,  or  its  wont,  aifects  but  him 
personally.  But  if  he  who  is  to  t^ch,  the  historian  who  narrates  and  in- 
structa  b  wanting  in  this  faculty,  bis  productions  will  be,  neoessarily, 
very  faulty. 

Most  people  are  apt  to  judge  from  very  slight  data.  A  single  instance 
of  generosity  will  give  the  bestower  the  reputation  of  s-  generous,  noble- 
hearted  man,  though  deception  might  have  caused  the  act.  Necessary 
frugality  is  called  parsimony,  and  sudden  impulse,  courage. 

An  example  in  point,  is  that  of  the  sailor,  as  a  class.  On  his  arrival  in 
port,  with  a  pocket  flush  with  the  earnings  of  a  long  voyage,  he  hastes  to 
some  "  Sailor  Boarding-house,"  where  the  wine  cup  soon  deprives  him  of 
all  thought.  He  hastens  out,  intent  upon  some  excursion,  and  careless  of 
all,  lavishes  his  hard-earned  gains  upon  the  first  applicant,  regardless  of 
die  person  or  the  cause.  The  squanderings  of  a  drunken  hour  is  called 
open-heortedness,  and  the  sailor,  generally  devoid  of  almost  every  correct 

Srindple,  is  falsely  hailed  as  a  noble,  generous  man.  I  have  seen  hun- 
reds  of  sailors,  and  in  scenes  that  would  show  humanity,  if  any  true  re- 
mained,  and  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  as  a  class  of  our  fellow-men,. 
there  is  none  inferior,  in  all  moral  qualities  and  impulses.  May  the  at- 
tention bestowed  upon  them  of  late  years  be  ripened  into  valuable  fruits 
— not  withered  in  tne  blossom  ! 

A  block  of  tin  may  contain  a  grain  of  silver,  yet  the  block  is  of  tin— 
and  a  lump  of  silver  mt^  conttun  an  alloy  of  tin,  still  the  block  is  of  sil- 
ver. Men  should  be  judged  by  the  most  of  their  character,  as  Dr.  John- 
son sud.  The  popular  "Home,  sweet  home,"  is  a  genuine  piece  of  true 
poetry,  yet  the  composer  is  not  necessarily  a  poet  In  tiict,  has  be  writ- 
ten anything  else  worthy  of  mention  1  The  same  might  be  B^d  of 
Gray's  "  Ele^."  These  were  grains  of  silver  in  blocks  of  tin.  Gold- 
■mith's  character  was  far  froni  being  pure  silver  -, — then  let  the  chemist 
vol.  xzvin. — HO.  m.  5  |^^■ 
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test  the  metals,  and  in  his  anal^Bii  show  the  good  aad  the  bad  distinct, 
the  one  from  the  other. 

It  ia  this  analytic  power  that  renders  Macauley  so'  pre-eminent.  With 
unerring  accuracy,  he  plaioly  "  shows  up"  the  characters  of  the  great  de- 
parted. Justice  and  truth  seem  to  have  directed  him  throughout  iJie 
work,  so  far  as  now  published,  for  however  much  we  may  doubt  his  state- 
ments, I  think  none  can  ascribe  to  him  other  than  good  intentions.  He 
does  not  destroy  our  interest  in  those  whose  errors  are  pointed  out  to  us, 
bttt  rather  increases,  for  he  verifies  the  beautiful  dose  of  Irving's  Life  of 
Goldsmith,  "  Where  eminent  talent  is  united  to  spotless  virtue,  we  are 
awed  and  dazzled  into  admiration,  but  our  admiration  is  apt  to  be  cold 
and  reverential ;  while  there  is  something  in  tlic  harmless  infirmities  of 
the  great,  but  erring  individual,  that  plead  touchingly  to  our  nature;  and 
we  turn  more  kindly  towards  the  object  of  our  idolatry,  when  we  find 
that,  like  ourselves,  he  is  mortal  and  is  frail." 

It  was  kindness  of  heart  that  prevented  Irving  from  telling  the  whole 
truth — but  is  the  falsity  the  loss  to  be  reprobated  t 

'  Within  a  short  time  the  "use  of  great  men"  has  been  a  problem,  which 
many  have  att^impted  to  solve.  From  the  pulpit  and  the  desk  of  tbe 
lecture-room,  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  it  would  sometimes  ap- 
.  pear  as  if  words  were  intended  for  any  and  every  other  purpose  than  to 
convey  ideas.  But  the  answer  is  given  in  few  words.  The  great  good, 
stand  at  the  turning  points  of  our  lives,  like  guide-posts  for  the  stranger, 
ever  directing  us,  with  silent  finger,  to  the  path  in  which,  with  undoubting 
fitep,  we  should  cheerfully  pursue  our  wby.  The  great  bad,  like  heacon- 
towers,  are  erected  high  above  us.  The  reflection  of,  their  brilliant,  but 
wicked  deeds,  upon  our  minds,  illuminating,  show  the  march  of  the  de- 
ceitful enemy.  They  are  the  buoys  on  the  ocean  of  life,  pointing  here  to 
perilous  quicksands,  where  some  vain-glorious  man  of  war  sank,  in  all  tbe 
plenitude  of  his  power ;  or,,  marking  there,  the  dangerous,  hidden  rocks,  on 
which  a  well-manned  trader,  richly  freighted  with  treasures  of  intellect, 
and  wafted  on  by  warm  hopes  and  bfillianC  aspirations,  had  been  ship- 
wrecked. The  damaged  fr^ments  that  remain,  alone,  show  the  we&lUi 
that  was  lost. 

The  felse  biographer,  who  palliates  vice  and  smooths  over  error,  thcra- 
by  leading  the  youth  of  future  times  through  sin  and  deception,  saying, 
that  by  this  way  greatness  is  achieved  and  glory  attained,  is  but  a  gal- 
lows-de  sen' ing  wrecker,  who  hoists  false  signals,  and  kindles  deceitful 
watch-fires,  luring  on  the  nobie  vessel  from  the  smooth  sea  and  safe  har- 
bor, to  dangerous  trial  with  the  breakers,  to  desperate  struggle  with  con- 
trary currents,  anon  buoyed  up  by  hopeful  tides,  but  too  okea  IcIY  in 
theiT  retreat,  stranded  on  the  beach. 

There  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  living,  which  far  outstrips  that  which 
is  due  to  the  dead.  That  duty  should  be  done  faithfully,  fearlessly.  Ho 
path  is  not  without  its  thorns,  and  the  biographer  must  expect  his  sllot- 
ment.  This  he  must  endure  with  patience,  quieted  on  hia  way  by  the  re- 
formed direction,  "  De  mortuis  nil,  nisi  vtrum." 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  PIQUODS. 


CaidfECRCirr,  uMbnNaw-Ksilud  auu^  wutdslopitieiirroia  MunchiiMtli.  Tkalr  Hiinh  wn 
rawvJ«d  bjr  rieli  tuicU,  and  ■  IsrnUta  enemj.  A  aatW«  trib4-<tbfl  Pli|1lod« — DOI  cniBpnlKDdiAf  lk« 
rif  bi  of  ciTikizaLioa  to  <eiiQ  on  ibalr  bdnLhig-fmundB.  nioLTBd  10  railn  ua  aiicrDachmaiK*. 

AEonfBdmU  u-sir  rrom  PlTHUiuth  uil  CoaoKlicJl  ninbHl  if  alnit  llisil.  Tbslr  Bnt  dnlln  vaf* 
■Uickihsimafnl  poallion  or  Ihe  Plqunli.  nhora  ihnir  cbief  iu  [wnon  ooaaianUid.  Bal?urlaglt 
vu  inpraguibli,  lliaychsn;edlbupiupiMe;udrhBPh[uadi,  who  dftanud  Ibair  raliraiaeni  lb*  na»> 
nigaoribairlartUafy,  cbuvadlbauipliaiKeaud  IkoujIiunT  katlla  Inibout  of  rojoidaf  uhI  n 


ududiLwn  oTdax,  apon  Ibu  miUliij  euip  afdaludail  mrrion,  broka  thg  abncli  and  ibnilof  builai 
uul,  ilio«|li  Ibal  ahocli  wa  wall  aiuvBred  bj  a  laics  rdar,  Uia  Pu|aad^  aftsr  ■  dsapanM  alrndtla,  ia 
wkich  Boilor  iksD  ftlUIlM,  aud  tbat  nalign  ma  acaittrad,  noiifkl  ninuiiiiii  10  ibonof  bonaiBt 
bcKiaabglil  goita  tanni  ttur.—Mri4tii  Bittarj  t/'^auNca. 

Ixtho  deptlu  oflhs  ronul  ihc  Plquod  baih  faand   ;  Bit  bafon  Ika  flnt  blut  oT  tl»  nr-tnuip«n 

Isd  ai  Irua  aa  Ilia  innbanni  and  Seel  tu  Iho  wind.     ■  FrMB  tka  forail,   and  UDUlltBiB,  and  taDajF   bin 

Dnib  bia  kHnuraoipaiidu  thabiiriortbablDd;!  ruabod— 

Aad  ai  linghi  aa  Iha  aagle'i,  ajid  flgrto  ai  ibai  Wilk  [ba  iiiUnaa  aralikl  aad  Lba  atraaglh  of  Ika 

la  Iba  flub  of  hit  ays  and  tks  iwaoporbla  rnna;]  Aiidl)>a°^'adaurof  [||!it,  nabad  tba;DBn(*iidlka 
I  To  b«  rltton  wralbar,  or  Ticlinu  low  laid. 


d  [ha  Fllgriia  hub  gin  bim  wilb  aurpli 

sod  a[  tha  Piqoad  ia  twaal  ID  Ills  Lord.  | 
■aallnel,  kaentr  Ihau  Pivsaa'a  or  aio'a.  I 
isbary  thai  aiaib  romid  Ike  lioai 


I  While 


l-liKhlj 


•   Wbo,fr 


lba  '■Orauaplrirthronadonkb 
10  wlihar  that  "  krpcarlia 
ilo  rgbbffra  and  out-lkraata  hod 
oaa  Ood  naat  ba  pala  m  tbab 


KuallbswujDr  Iholc  aoula  com  tha  AH  of  harl  '""'' 

naiioD  I  I  Bui  ihs  rami  bttb  Irailora,  lba  Pllfriia  baa  feU, 

Kn   hU  nlliat-Aelda  pia  10  Ike  handa   uT    the   'Tialo  hiJn  in  IbagoTfaalika  prowlan  of  nlchf, 
atraniar,  Tbara  aHulii;  lba  ilirkmua  10  aif  «lop  Iha  SrliL 

_    ^.    .    ,        .      „         ,        ,.    ,       ,       ,.,     WUla  Iheforailarvdaaningalldaiipsr  hiliiial 
HarkI  tkabroad  vallararlDtwilhlhttoicsorhli  ai,,  u  rarel  lbs  nlfbi  Kua  had  dulioed  tkS 

And  Iko  toiaahtwk  ftaanios  the  mullonar'i  potk— 

To  iTi  Maker  iU  way.  like  Ifce'bratlh  or'lhe  apTini;  Of  Ihal  rrenilod  aicu^DO  lUFp'tiuiDn  allawaT'"*' 


And  alat  IhU  iba  wreath  wblcb  beapeaka  hii  n 
ftboold  ba  IVellod  wiik  Ihona  (br  manyrdom' 

Tkuaaioaibtd  id  lba  c>riia(a  Bahi'ailliebea  ihank 
TkeTonnibaroaa  wboae  ^orioa  aba  Iracka  ti  Iki 
AkI  that  there,  la  Uh  naaia  of  "  pnlaelloii"  and 
T«tliireJ,  naailad  and  blaiud,  ahoald  pulih  bar 


V.lien  Iha  ballla'auptoaroa  tbdr  nMrrlmanl  broka. 

Uaoliuf  Taniauce  arouil.  liU  kla  baul'a  lauat 

Ihrlll, 
ta  aiulUn;  duflaneo  Ibrevar  (raw  nOI. 
(Hi  r  CiHiHicIiiTiit,  brif  hi  la  Ike  luiuktoa  on  ih«  t 

Oh  1  CoDDeclicat.  fliir  a>  Iby  aiilen  art  Ihon, 
Wlihaereenirr'aihorbaauiyoncirclinilhrt.rowi 

And  ob  1  nar  Ibia  blood,  which  balk  aoakad  is  t^ 
Sknl  BO  Uifki  OB  Ib7  Taidi»«,er  daBtkoB  ibr  lea 
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POFULAR  POETRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


'   '  LAVBKHOE  3CBARtrT,  CATTAin  TJ.  8.   NATT. 

It  has  ftlvays  been  a  feature  in  onr  lOBigaEine,  to  bring  forward  the  per- 
frsits  and  biographical  sketches  of  such  individuals  aa  have  merited  and 
von  the  esteem  of  dieir  oountrymen ;  and  ve  cannot  conceal  our  opinion, 
that  such  a  course  has  been  eminently  advanb^^na  to  our  readers,  in 
pving  them  a  concise  and  clear  statement  of  the  merits  of  men  whose 
names  have  become  "  &miliar  to  the  ear  as  household  words."  Men  of 
talent,  who  have  assodated  their  names  with  deeds  of  greatness,  and  to 
whom  popular  attention  has  been  attracted — men  of  genius  who  are  toil- 

"  The  deep  wbere  Fudb'i  pioad  temple  dnnei  «far," 

are  pointed  out  in  this  portion  of  the  Review,  that  their  constituents  and 
the  world  ma^  perceive  their  merits,  and  encourage  them  in  their  ^orts. 
For  this  purpose,  we  have  not  chosen  any  distinct  class  or  party,  but 
have  selected  our  subjects  from  among  those  whose  exploits,  in  whatever 
field,  have  become  worthy  of  distinction.  True,  the  political  party  whoso 
doctrines  we  espouse  and  maintain,  has  provided  the  greatest  number  of 
nibjects ;  but  still,  the  army,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  have  eadh  been  re- 
presented. Heretofore,  the  navy  alone,  of  all  our  national  institutions, 
Ms  been  glanced  over ;  but  we  propose  to  remedy  this  defect,  by  intro- 
du(ang  to  our  readers  with  ever^  opportunity,  the  names  of  such  Naval 
Officers  aa  have  served  their  country  with  energy  and  ability.  High  on 
the  list  stands  the  subject  of  our  present  sketch,  as  will  Ije  demonstrated 
by  the  facta  and  cireumstaneeH  we  are  about  to  detful, 

Lawrence  Kearny  was  bom  at  Perth  Amboy,  Middlesex  eountr.  New 
Jersey,  on  the  3Qth  of  November,  1789.  His  father,  Michael  Kearny, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  Philip  Keamy,  who  died  in'lTTS.  Michael  Kearny 
married,  in  1774,  Elizabeth  Lawrence,  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Captain 
Lawrence,  who  commanded  the  United  States  frigate  Chesapeake,  and 
who  was  killed  in  the  well-known  engagement  between  that^  vessel  and 
H.  B,  M.  frigate  Shannon.  Mr.  I^amy  died  in  1779,  having  had 
eight  toni,  seven  of  whom  survived  him.  Hie  subject  of  the  present 
^toh  was  the  youngest  child.  Three  of  these  children  have  been  sea- 
men.  Michael,  who  sailed  from  New-York  in  1799,  bound  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  fua  never  been  heard  from  ;  James,  who  sailed  from  the  West 
Indies  in  1811,  and  whose  fate  has  been  involved  in  like  myetery  ;  and  Law- 
rence, of  whom  we  are  now  writing.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
peared a  strange  infatuation  that  led  the  latter  to  dare  an  element  which 
had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  two  members  of  his  family.  As  to  this  en- 
t^wice  into  the  navy,  a  motive  may  be  found ;  upon  referring  to  that 
period,  we  find  the  date  of  his  warrant  is  immediately  after  the  unpro- 
wked  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  impressment  of  some  of  her 
enw.    To  this  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  interest  attached,  for,  to 
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«af  notbii^;  o[  other  grmt  qneationa,  it  is  fennd  thst  one  «f  Us  brotkers 
was  imprwaed  into  toe  British  nary,  and  kept  there  four  years,  dnrmg 
the  Tar  with  France,   v 

After  a  eoun[e  of  academio  studies,  Mr.  Eeaniy,  fired  with  the  etdfai- 
wasni  which  was  then  eidted  b;  naval  exploits,  urged  on  by  the  tact  ct 
Ub  brother's  impreesmeDt,  and  allured  by  the  prospaot  of  a  ^teedy  war 
mth  Great  Britain,  growing  oat  of  vexed  questions,  among  which  w« 
the  "  right  of  search,  enrolled  his  name  upon  'the  navy  list,  and  was  <^ 
4ered  as  a  midshipman  July  24th,  1607.  He  was  ordered  to  New-York^ 
and  joined  the  gun-boat  No.  S9,  in  the  flotilla  under  oommand  of  Con>- 
■Bodore  J.  Rogers,  In  this  capaoity,  and  npon  this  station,  he  served 
^ring  the  "  Non  Interoourse"  and  "Embargo    difiioulty. 

Ilie  "  gun-boat"  system  was  a  kind  of  service,  and  a  measure  of  go*- 
«iiuuent,  in  no  wise  calculated  to  inspire  young  ofiioers  with  either  prid« 
or  iove  of  the  servioe ;  neither  did  it  afiord  to  elder  officers  a  piopon- 
tionate  increase  to  the  stock  of  glory,  which  gallant  servioes  in  the  ^^r 
with  Tripoli,  and  that  with  France,  had  built  up  for  them.  It  was  the  r» 
verse  of  everything  great  and  noble,  and  shed  about  as  little  credit  on 
llie  country  and  her  institutions  for  defenoe,  as  it  did  gloiy  or  renown 
upon  the  naval  actors  themselves,  who,  obnoxious  to  the  commercial  in- 
terests, hooted  at  in  t^  streets,  and  scandalized  and  insulted  by  every 
one,  oould  not  do  otherwise  than  conoeive  a  distasto  for  a  service  unpro- 
ductive of  anything,  except  onmerited  insult. 

Tlte  AtM  Dfa^mt^ao/ a  c&unjyy  are  more  than  mere  meroenary  wretches; 
they  are  actuated  by  higher  principles,  and  soar  to  nobler  purposes ;  ever 
ready  to  shed  thdr  hiood  in  dieir  country's  service,  they,  naturally  enough, 
lopk  for  generous  sympathy  in  return.  But  where,  on  the  contrary, 
they  receive  only  insult  and  contumely,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
(hey  should  lose  the  higher  actuating  principles,  and  seek  to  escape  a  seiv 
▼itude,  contemptible,  if  not  ignominiou's.  It  may  be  easily  imagined 
with  what  a  feeling  of  relief  Mr.  Keamy  received  orders,  in  1809,  to 
join  the  Constitution  frigate,  then  starting  for  a  cruise  along  the  ooast, 
from  whidi  vessel  he  was  transferred  to  the  President  frigate,  in  the  same 
service.  In  1610,  we  find  him  on  board  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Enterprise, 
bound  for  New-Orleuis,  under  command  ofB.  F.  Reed.  The  Enterprise 
sailed  from  New- York  October  10th;  but,  before  she  had  been  out  manj 
days,  met  with  a  heavy  gale,  and  being  dismasted  and  otherwise  crippled^ 
put  into  Norfolk  in  distress ;  her  officers  and  crew  proceeded  to  Charles- 
ton in  the  Schooner  Ploughboy,  and,  shortly  aflerwaids,  the  former  ves- 
sel, having  been  repaired,  reached  the  same  place  under  oommand  <tf 
Lieut.  Johnston  Blakeiy.  Mr.  Keamy  again  joined  this  vessel,  and  re- 
mained in  her,  cruising  upon  thei  Southern  station,  nntjl  the  winter  <rf 
1611,  when  she  returned  to  Wa^ington,  was  hauled  up  and  converted 
into  a  brig.  In  June,  1812,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Blakeiy,  she 
sailed  from  Washittgton,  having  on  board  General  Wilkinson  and  suite  as 
passengers,  for  New-Orleans.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that, 
upon  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  very  day  on  which  war  was  dedared 
against  Great  Britain,  the  Enterprise  spoke  the  British  frisate  Southamp- 
ton, and  sloop  of  war  Sappho,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Mr.  Keamy  was  then  among  her  officers.  Had  this  drcumstanoe  oe- 
ourred  a  few  days  later,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vessel  would 
have  been  captored,  and  her  officers,  orew  and  passengers  made  prisoners 
of  war. 
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However,  to  proceed,  the  vessel  arrived  safely  at  New-Orleans,  bat  ia 
Auguat,  1B13,  in  a  hurricane,  she  was  thrown  high  and  diy  upon  the  Leree 
below  the  city ;  after  this,  Mr.  Kearny  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's,  Ga^ 
and  thence  upon  leave  to  Washiogtoa,  askins  an  appointment  to  the 
fngate  Constitution,  then  being  fitted  for  sea.  This  application  waa  unsno- 
oeasfiil,  the  vessel  having  her  full  complement  of  officers  and  men  ;  but  ha 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Caroline,  fourteen  guns, 
tiien  at  Qiarleston,  8.  C.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  Mr. 
Kearny  assumed  his  Jint  comnuatti.  He  was  not  destined  to  long  tn- 
aotivity,  for  he  almost  immediately  started  in  pursuit  of  a  British  pri- 
Tateer,  (the  Brilliant,  fifteen  guns,)  off  Bull's  Bay.  While  in  pursuit  at 
that  vessel,  he  fell  in  with  one  of  hin  majesty's  frigates,  and,  from  being 
•  pursuer,  turned  into  a  fugitive,  and  was  chased  into  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 
It  was  only  by  unceasing  vi^lanoe,  and  the  appliance  of  an  acute 
knowledge  of  navigation,  uiat  he  escaped  from  his  formidable  enemy. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  CSiarleaton,  Mr.  Reamy  was  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Caroline  by  Commander  J.  D.  Henly,  and  ordered  to  the 
Schooner  Ferret,  of  six  or  eight  guns.  In  this  vessel  he  cruised  upon  the 
southern  coast,  until  February  2d,  1B13,  when  the  Ferret  fell  in  with 
two  British  Sloops  of  War,  was  chased  into  Stone  Inlet,  ran  upon  the  bar 
at  thatplaoe,  and  was  totally  lost,  her  officers  and  crew  narrowly  escaping. 
Mr.  Kearny  then  took  command  of  the  Schooner  Nonsuch,  of 
fourteen  guns.  His  cruise  in  this  vessel  was  not  of  long  duration.  Her 
escape  from  one  of  the  enemy's  frigates,  the  Lacedemonian,  was  some- 
what miraculous.  The  chase  was  long  ;  occasionally,  shot  from  the 
enemy's  bow  guns  passed  by,  and  sometimes  over,  the  Nonsuch ;  bnt 
the  latter  vessel  pursued  her  course  directly  towards  the  land,  into'  sboal 
water,  and  near  tJie  breakers,  where  it  was  evident  the  frigate  could  not 
follow  her.  She  h^  been  lightened  by  throwing  her  battery  into  the 
aoa,  and  thus  enabled  to  approach  nearer  the  shore.  When  the  enemy 
was  rapidly  approaching,  a  heavy  squall  from  the  land,  and  the  danger  of 
too  near  an  approach  to  the  shoals,  forced  the  frigate  to  tack,  and  taking 
advantage  of  this  movement,  the  schooner  escaped.  In  tacking,  the 
frigate  nred  a  parting  broadside,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  schooner; 
but  the  squall  had  laid  her  over  nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  elevating  the 
guns  to  such  a  height  that  the  shot  passed  over  the  schooner's  maa^ead, 
and  fell  harmless  on  the  shore. 

Our  subject,  then  a  lieutenant  commanding,  under  a  commis^on  dated 
llarah  Sth,  1813,  was  ordered  by  Commander  John  II.  Dent  to  command 
de  flotilla  of  galleys  and  barges,  in  which  service  he  continued  until  the 
olose  of  Ae  war,  in  IS15.  It  was  while  ia  this  position  that  his  services 
assumed  a  greater  degree  of  importance,  and  won  for  him  a  considerable 
dtatinotion.     It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that,  during  his  connection  with  the 

Suadton  on  the  southern  station,  very  little,  if  any,  valuable  goods  were 
jndered  by  the  enemy.  Of  course,  we  do  rot  claim  the  entire  merit  of 
tins  for  one  officer,  but  we  will  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  Mr.  Kearny  was 
second  to  none  in  efficiency  and  vigilance.  One  particular  instance  of  his 
^lantry  we  cannot  avoid  mentioning,  and  abler  hands  than  ours  having 
already  given  it  publicity,  we  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  it  entire  for 
onr  present  purposes : 

•^  In  JaDuBry,  1813,  while  Captain  Dent  was  at  the  Nnrth  Edislo,  h» 
obtained  informatioD    that  a  par^  of  officers    and  men,  belonpng   to   Aa 
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■  Hebnu,'  Captain  Palmer,  wu  witeriog  <>□  on<i  of  tbo  ixkndi  near  Um 
vicinity,  nnd  be  directed  Mr.  Lnwrencd  Kenrny  to  proceed  oul«ide 
with  itiree  barges  to  cut  them  otf,  while  a  party  of  inilitia  eodeavored  to  asaiit 
tbem  by  land.  The  frigate  vraa  at  anchor  out  of  gun-sbot;  but,  as  boo o  at  aba 
perceind  the  desigu  of  the  AmeHcRna.  ihe  Rred  gunsi  and  tnatta  other  sigapb 
«f  recall,  when  tnoof  the  boats  polled  towards  ber,  and  a  tender  that  contained 
S  strong  party,  attempted  to  pull  out  also.  Fortanately,  the  wiod  shifkad, 
briniiiDg  tbfl  HebruB  to  windward  of  the  American  bargee,  it  is  ime,  but  th* 
leader  to  Ieew«rd  of  them.  Diacat^erlng  his  advantage,  Mr.  Kearny  d»- 
terniined  to  maii«  a  dash  at  the  lattpr,  regardless  of  Iba  fiignte,  and  the  twf 
bonis  that  were  pulling  off.  The  Habrua,  perceiving  the  danger  in  which  the  . 
tender  was  pliiced,  now  made  the  greatestexerlioos  to  aavs  her.  SLoIa  were 
fired  at  her  own  cutters  to  drive  them  bach  to  the  aseistance  of  the  lender,  andk 
third  boat  was  seat  from  the  friente  with  ibe  same  object.  She  also  opened  ha 
fire  OD  the  American  bargee  with  some  elfecE,  one  of  her  shots  taking  off  tiM 
bead  of  a  man  at  Mr.  Kearny's  side.  But  this  gallant  officer,  dUre^rdiag 
«Terytbiag  but  bis  ohjeet,  laid  the  tender  elosa  abinrd  in  tho  steadiest  man.  , 
Der,  and  carried  her  off  dirertly  under  the  guns  of  ibe  frigate  to  which  she 
belonged.  The  Hebrua'  launch  was  also  taken,  tbe  people  huring  harried 
aboiird  the  tender  when  the  alarm  was  given.  The  latter  had  a  carronade 
4ind  Eta  brn£a  swivels  in  ber,  besides  other  arms.  Mr.  Kenrny  rnade  about 
forty  prisoner*  on  this  occasion.  The  Hebrus  intercepting  his  return  Lj  th* 
wa;r  he  had  come  oot,  he  carried  his  prixe  to  the  South  Edisto.  A  few 
days  later.  Mr.  Kenrny,  in  the  launch  of  the  Hebras,  with  a  crew  of  (wenly 
men,  went  out  and  csjitured  a  tender  beloDgiog  to  tbe  Severn,  having  on  baud 
between  thirty  and  forty  men- 

"  Handsonier  exphita  of  the  sort  were  not  performed  iluring  the  war.'" 
"The  services  and  prafMsional  character  of  Captain  Kearny,  who  is  BtHI 
living.  ar«  mach  better  known  to  the  navy  than  to  the  country.  This  gentle- 
man was  put  in  situations  of  command nnd  responsibility,  soon  after  he  entervd 
the  service,  in  1807;  and,  while  a  lientensut.  he,  probably,  had  commanded 
vessels  longer  than  any  captain  on  the  list.  He  commanded  the  Enterprise 
many  years,  as  a  lieulennnt,  and,  before  he  was  made  a  master  und  commander. 
had  pnssed  shout  ten  years  in  separate  commRods.  In  the  Med  it  errs  Dean,  at  a 
■DDch  later  day,  it  was  said  of  this  ollicer,  that  his  ship,  the  Warren,  SO,  had 
done  more  to  tupprtu  piracy,  than  all  Oie  other  vetteU,  fVe«eft,  Engliih,  Amerv- 
can.  and  Rutiiari,  united.  Captain  Kearny's  molfaer  was  a  sister  of  tbe  re- 
gretted Lawrence.")- 

This  highly  complimentary  language  was  fully  merited,  for  the  enter- 
prise first  mentioned  was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  danger ;  tho  close 
proximity  of  the  frigate,  and  the  superiority  of  numbers  and  armament 
in  the  enemy's  boats,  were  sufficient  in  thcmEelves  to  have  deterred  many 
a  young  officer  from  the  hazardous  experiment,  which,  in  this  instance,  ter- 
minated so  Hucccssfully,  In  Niles'  Register,  vol.  vii.,  p,  383,  for  f  ebni- 
ary  H,  1815,  we  find  published  a  dispatch  from  Commander  Dent  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  NaVv,  giving  an  account  "bf  the  same  exploit. 
Having  already  extracted  Mr.  Guoper's  account,  we  wilt  give  only  such 

e)rtion3  of  the  dispatch  as  present  facts  not  already  mentioned.  By  the 
ttcr,  it  appears  that  the  action  took  place  ori  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Dent  observes,  "  After  a  running  fight  of  one  hour  and  a-half,  and  in 
the  act  of  boarding,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  tender  surrender." 
And  also  says,  "  Lieutenant  Kearny,  the  ofHcera  and  men  engaged  in  this 
enterprise,   behaved  themselves  in  a  manner  that  does  honor  to  their 

■James  FeoMame  Cooper'*  Naval  Hiatory,  Vol.  II.,  p.  S7B,  Ac 
t  Hole,  by  the  mum  aulbor.  ^ 
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ixniDtr;  and  tbemaelvei.  AlthouKh  they  had  to  continue  ea  long  under 
the  fire  of  the  frigate,  nothing  could  divert  them  from  their  object." 

Hie  treaty  of  peace,  whioh  yrBa  declared  February  16th,  1S15,  restored 
quiet  to  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  put  au  end  to  a  succession  of  bril- 
uaot  victories,  both  by  sea  mid  land.  The  American  navy,  which,  in  the 
euamenoemuit  of  the  wu  of  1S12,  had  been  the  butt  for  Britiah  ridicule, 
bad  become  the  most  formidable  opponent  to  her  claim  for  supremsoy 
iip6n  tlte  seas;  and  the  many  actions  which  had  taken  place  among 
tbem,  the  Constitution  sod  Guerrierre,  the  Hornet  and  the  Peacock,  the 
Constitution  and  Java,  and  the  same  vessel  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant, 
hod  given  ample  evidence  that,  if  not  her  superior,  we  were  at  least  her 
equ^  in  naval  skill  and  bravery.  Even  the  British  press,  so  bombastica] 
ftt  the  first,  acknowledged  this  &ct,  and,  were  our  limita  suffideut,  we 
would  illnetrate  this  assertion  by  copious  eztiaots. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Cfuttain  Kearny  through  his 
various  commands  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  olmoet  constancy 
in  active  service.  As  commander  of  the  Brig  Enterprise,  he  was 
'engaged  in  the  suppresnon  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies ;  it  was  throngh 
his  efficiency  that  the  gong  of  the  notorious  Gibbs,  aHerwarde  gibbetted 
at  New-York,  was  broken  up,  some  taken,  and  all  dispersed.  Every 
tioA  and  comer  of  the  islands  was  penetrated  by  his  vessels,  and  nothing 
eacAped  bis  observation.  The  American  Ships  Aristides  uid  Lucies,  and 
the  uiglish  ship  Lu^  which  had  been  attacked  and  plundered  by  the 
pirates,  were  re-captnred  and  restored  to  their  owners.  His  services  as 
oommander  of  the  Enterprise,  covered  a  period  of  at  least  sevtfi  yeaT»— 
equal  to  three  ordinary  cruises,  and  he  woo  for  faimaelf  goldsn  honors  in 
every  quarter.  ^ 

Our  rapid  survey  now  brings  us  down  to  1836,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  U.  8.  Sloop  of  War  Warren,  and  ordered  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Greeks,  at  that  time  no  longer  controlled  by  the 
IWks,  were  committing  constant  depredations  upon  the  Austriana,  the 
allies  of  their  old  masters  the  Turks,  and  eventually  upon  the  commerce 
of  all  nations.  Hie  triumphant  success  of  this  cruise  is  already  a  matter 
of  history ;  we  have  before  quoted  the  remark  of  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Au 
word  b  an  mitbority  that  needs  but  little  corroboration.  The  merchants 
of  Smyrna,  in  an  address  to  Mr.  Kearny,  acknowledged  the  obligation  his 
active  services  had  conferred  upon  them.  While  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates, 
his  habit  was,  during  the  day,  to  lay  by  under  furled  sails,  and  at  anclior, 
but  after  night&ll  to  make  sail,  and  directing  his  course  to  their  rendez- 
vous, fell  upon  them  in  their  fancied  security,  at  a  moment  when  least 
eipected. 

When  in  the  Levant,  in  1827,  he  gave  notice  to  the  authorities  of 
Miconi,  that  unless  the  American  property  plundered  and  deposited  in 
that  town  by  the  pirates,  and  the  pirates  themselves,  were  given  up  to 
him,  he  should  bombard  the  town,  lliere  was  no  need  in  carrying  out  the 
threat  to  its  full  extent,  for  energetic  measures  of  this  nature  seldom  lai) 
in  producing  their  object.  Atler  a  few  guns  had  been  fired,  the  plunder 
was  restored,  and  the  pirates  given  up.  We  find  the  following  in  the 
report  of  this  cruise,  now  on  file  in  the  Navy  Department : — 

"25th.  OB  Milo,  besTd  of  the  robber?  irf  American  brigs  Rob  Roy  stid 
Cherub;  aaina  da;  chased  a  piratical  tan  gun  brig  belooging  to  Cirabiua,  ind 
•Bnk  her  st  the  island  of  Argeatiera,  crew  makitig  their  oscsps  into  the  uodb- 
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triu ;  ent  away  ber  mMta,  and  stripping  her  of  ■■!)■  and  riggiog,  left  bar  Dodar 
water. 

"  2eth  At  Syra,  fuiind  tbo  Chemb,  and  look  poaieHioTi  of  lier,  dec.  Pr»- 
ceeded  to  Micooi,  leafing  the  Cberub  in  poMewiou  of  the  LexiogtOQ  ;  on  the 
tjdtfa,  between  Tiao  and  Micoui,  fell  ia  with  the  AuttriaD  brig  SiJeace — robbed 
■rf  eTerylhing  ;  toned  her  into  Sjra,  apd  left  her  in  charge  of  the  Lexington. 

"Nut.  let.  Came  bi  in  the  harbor  of  Miconi, and  on  this  and  the  succeeding 
day  recoTered  Bome  sails  and  property  taken  from  the  Cherob,  and  two  cases  of 
opiuiu  taken  from  the  Bob  Boy  ;  also,  the  sails  nod  rigging  of  the  brig  Silence, 
before  mentioned.  Foar  men  nere  brongbtoffby  the  inhabitants,  and  one 
taken  by  iu  in  the  monntaina,  nccDsed  of  piracy.  Took  posaessioD  of  a  boat 
'    '     ging  to  the  pirates  living  in  the  town,  which  we  aftarwarde  bornt. 

ne  report  alio  contains  a  list  of  the  prizes  ceptnrad  irom  the  pirvtea, 
B  not  space  to  Introdace  it.  It  is  safficient  to  aay  that  the  piratea 
were  dispersed,  their  strongholds  broken  up,  and  commerce,  relieved  of  pirati- 
cal depredations,  was  resumed  with  vigor,  and  carried  on  with  success. 

"  Subsequently,  iu  ISIIS,  we  find  Cape.  Kearny  in  command  of  the  frigate 
tTnited  States,  and,  in  1840,  on  board  the  frigate  Potomac  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

"  Capt.  Kearny,  while  at  Brazil,  ia  command  of  tbia  frigate,  was  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  cnmrnRod  the  East  India  squudron, 
■od  the  Teasels  composing  that  squadron,  viz. ;  the  frigate  Ccnstellation,  sad  the 
■loop  of  war  Boston,  were  seat  to  him  at  that  piece,  with  the  ordera  of  the  de- 
partment, in  relation  to  the  abject  of  hia  croiae.  Upon  reference  to  these  orders, 
we  find  the  princfpal  objects  stated,  the  protection  of  AmericaQ  merchants  and 
American  commerce,  as  well  as  the  suppression  of  opium  smuggling  under  our 
flag.  He  raised  his  broad  pennant  in  tiie  harbor  of  Kio  Janeiro ;  and  it  may  not 
be  unintereating  to  our  readers  to  know  that  this  was  thefirit  intlance  in  our  his- 
tory where  a  broad  pennaiit  was  reiaed  on  a  foreign  station.  On  the  9th  of 
of  Msrch.  1841,  the  ConstellatioD  and  Boston  sailed  from  Rio ;  and  upon  arriT- 
ing  at  the  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  foond  that  the  atonding  rigging  of  the 
iormar  vestal  was  Tery  defectiTe,  and  needed  to  be  replaced.  rThit  caused  a 
coasidarsble  deU^ ;  but  on  the  3Dth  of  July,  the  Tesaela  made  sail,  and  in  Au- 
gust following  arrived  at  Jnhanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Kicg  Seliiii.  Upon  his  arriral,  Commodore  Kearny  addressed  a  letter 
to  that  potentate,  thanhing  him,  in  the  name  of  this  Oovernmeot,  for  hia  sets  of 
kiodoest  towards  American  traders,  sod  stating,  in  reply  to  a  request,  that  he 
•boald  fnmish  him  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  "that  the  United  States, 
being  at  peace  with  all  nations  and  allied  to  none,  the  Goremmeat  does  not  per- 
mit its  oMcera  to  ipterfere  in  Ibreign  wars ;  or,  by  fomisbing  arms  and  muni- 
tioos  of  war,  to  atrengthen  the  military  power  of  «na  party  to  the  injaryof  the 
Mber." 

The  reply  to  this  letter  being  yery  curious  from  several  causes,  we  snb- 
join  a  translation  of  it,  which  we  find  in  Senate  Docutnent  189,29th 
Congress,  1st  Sesuon,  from  the  uriginal  dow  on  file. 

"Mabsamodo,  Iblahd  ot  JoHAitnA, ) 
September,  1S41.  ) 

SiK — I  am  very  desiroas  to  be  good  friends  witli  you,  because  I  faoTe  been, 
and  always  wish  to  be,  useful  to  your  nation.  I  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  yonr 
eitizeiM  who  visit  my  harbors  for  health  or  refreshments,  and  JtAamui  ittdf,  I 
wUh  yau  la  Aink,  tioti  not  belong  lo  myiel/oiUy,  but  to  you  and  vovr  dtizetu.  I 
faavchsd  a  long  unjust  war  with  my  uncle,  which  war  has  injured  my  people 
very  much ;  snd  during  thst  time,  I  Inst  the  greatest  part  of  my  munitions  of 
war ;  and  hope  ihst,  having  always  been  useful  to  yoor  citizens,  you  will  have 
the  nobility  and  aeaerosity  of  heart  to  assist  me  in  my  present  unfortunale  con- 
dition, by  the  aid  of  some  powder,  mnakets  and  lead,  that  I  may  continue  to 
ebieM  my  people  who  alone  look  to  me  for  prDI;eet)Dn.  ' 

Wishing  yoarself  and  your  conntry  all  happineaa,  and  that  you  may  lon^  enn- 
tiouo  >o  peace  and  prosperity  with  all  the  world,  I  remain  your  faidiful  fnend." 
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This  remarkable  epistle,  which  tenders  to  our  coiintry  »  A*n  in  the 

sovereignity  of  Johanna,  was  not  responded  to  by  &  seizure ;  on  the  ood- 
tntry,  although  advantageous  to  our  interests,  the  Commodore  not  only 
resisted  the  temptation,  but  absolutely  refused  the  invitation.  He  con- 
tinued his  cruise,  pausing  at  Quallah  Battoo  and  Singapore  Roads,  and 
about  the  8th  of  April,  1842,  anchored  at  Macao  Roads,  from  which 
place,  OD  that  date,  he  made  his  report  to  the  Department.  This  report 
encloses  a  notice  he  had  caused. to  be  published,  stating  "  that  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  sanction  the  smuggling  of  opium  on  this 
coast,  under  the  American  flag,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  China."  From 
this  fact,  it  appears  that,  ailer  the  suppression  of  "  opium  smuggling** 
under  the  British  flag,  our  national  standard  had  been  used  to  cover  the 
proscribed  trade ;  and  great  credit  is  due  this  officer  for  the  prompt  mea- 
sures taken  by  him  to  suppress  a  desecration  of  our  flag,  and  a  violation 
of  our  national  principles. 

This  notice,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Warren  Delano,  Esq.,  Ame- 
rican Vice  Consul,  was  sent  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  called  forth  an 
edict  to  the  Hong  merchants  from  "  ATu,  Minor  Guardian  of  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent, Presidtnt  of  the  Board  of  War,  Goeernor  of  the  provinces  Kviang- 
tunff  and  Kwang-ee"  requiring  the  merchants  to  make  known  that  the  Go- 
vernment entertained  a  high  regard  "  towards  men  fcom  afar,"  that  no 
suspicion  existed  of  any  sinister  motives  on  the  part  of  the  newly- 
arrived  vessels  of  war,  and  recommending  a  trade,"  Aio, 

Immediately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Macao  Roads,  scTeral 
American  merchants  addretised  Commudure  Keamy  through  Mr.  Delano, 
in  relation  to  grievances  received,  and  desiring  him  to  obtain  redress  for 
them.  In  this  connexion,  we  may  take  occasion  to  observe  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  consular  establishment  in  China ;  however  competent  and 
persevering  a  consul  might,  be,  he  could  command  but  little  regard  to  fats 
applications,  unless  ■'  backed  by  a  heavy  man-of-war."  Observing  this, 
the  Commodore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  j]f  State  (Daniel 
Webster),  calling  his  attention  to  this  great  discrepancy  in  our  foreign 
policy,  which  letter  ia  now  on  lile  in  the  State  Department.  Upon  ro- 
oeiving  the  letters  we  have  mentioned,  he  inquired  into  their  merits,  and 
determined  upon  bringing  them  before  the  Imperial  Government.  Another 
thing  attractol  his  attention,  a  treaty  was  about  being  made  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Britisb,  and  it  was  feared  that,  unless  strictly  guarded, 
our  commercial  interests  might  suffer. 

Upon  all  previous  occasions,  communications  to  tHe  government  were 
made  through  the  Hong  Merchants,  and  every  effort  to  procure  satisfao- 
tion  had  proved  fruitless.  These  wily  merchants  had  either  entirely  sup- 
pressed the  letters  entrusted  to'  them,  or  had  represented  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  an  unfavorable  impression  ;  the  motives  for  their  doing 
BO  were  plainly  apparent ;  they  well  knew  that  if  damages  were  adjudged 
to  B^rieved  parties,  the  amount  must  come  out  of  their  treasuries. 

Before  any  communication  was  made,  the  Constellation  proceeded  to 
Whampoa,  and,  upon  his  arrival  there,  the  Commodore  despatehed  Lieut, 
J.  G,  Reynolds,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Parker,  a  resident  of^  China,  with  a 
dispatch  for  the.  governor,  asking  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  should  receive  consideration,  and  "  their  citizens,  in  that 
matter,  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  Uio  merchants  of  the  nation 
most  favored."    Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaioing  ao> 
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oeaa  to  Uie  government  offioers,  but  the  letter  waa  at  length  placed  in  the 
lianda  of  tin  officer  of  the  rank  of  colonel.  To  thia  letter  tne  following 
reply  waa  received : 

*'  To  Commodore  Ktarny,  ^.  ; 

"Ko,  Ooardinn  of  the  younji  prince,  member  of  the  Board  of  WBr,  member 
of  the  ImperiH}  Cabinet,  and  Qorernor  of  the  two  Kwan|(  PrDviDces,  atatss.  in 
reply  to  the  suliject  of  the  10th  of  the  9th  month,  (13th  October,)  that  I  have 
receirad  joor  polite  commuaicatioo  relnting  to  the  English  commerce.  I,  the 
Qorernor,  bnve  ever  hitherto  treated  the  merchants  of  eierj  nation  with  the 
■ams  kindness.  Moreover,  the  Americana  who  fas>e  come  to  Canton,  have  had 
free  commerce,  month  afler  month,  and  year  after  year.  71i«M  merchanli  have 
been  belter  latufitd  vilh  Ikeir  trade  than  any  other  nalion  ;  and  that  they  have 
been  reipectfully  ubiervant  of  the  laws,  is  what  the  angnst  Emperor  haa  clearly 
recognized,  and  I,  the  Governor,  alio  well  know.  How.  then,  should  1  Dot 
rather  on  the  ceisacioD  of  difficultiea  with  the  English,  wish  to  show  fovor  to 
tbemT 

'■  Now,  I  have  ordered  the  Hong  Merchants,  with  the  said  English  nation'* 
merchants,  to  devise  beforehand,  and  to  wnit  the  anivnl,  in  Canton,  of  the  Im- 
perial Commiasioners,  Greiit  Miniaters  of  State.  When  I  ahall  have  received 
the  newly-devised  regulatiooa  concerning  the  free  trade  of  the  EnKliah,  then  I, 
the  Governor,  tot;ether  with  the  Lieutenant  Go  vemor  and  Tartar-Ueneml,  will' 
Immediately  dehbertte  upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  regulatioos,  and  will* 
make  a  representatioD  to  the  Emperor,  that  he  may  hear  and  direct  what  sliaU 

"  Decidedly  it  shall  not  be  permitted  that  the  American  merchants  ahsll  come 
wterely  la  have  a  dry  slick,  (that  ia,  th^ir  inteiesta  shall  be  attended  to.)  I,  the 
Ooveroor,  will  not  be  otherwise  disposed  than  to  look  up  to  the  heart  of  the 
great  Jilmperor,  in  his  compassionate  regard  towards  mea  from  afsr,  that 
Chinese  and  foreigners,  with  fiiith  and  jmcice,  may  be  matually  united,  and  for 
ever  enjoy  reciprocal  (raaqoilUty ;  and  that  it  may  be  granted  to  encli  of  the 
resident  merchants  to  obtain  proSc,  and  to  the  people  tu  enjoy  life  and  peace ; 
and  DUivenally  to  participate  in  the  bleasiags  of  great  prosperity,  ati'iving  to 
have  the  same  mind. 

"  Thia  ia  my  reply." 

Comihunication  was  also  made  in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  mer* 
chants,  who  had  addressed  Commodore  Kearny,  in  relation  to  grievances 
they  had  suffered,  and  losses  they  bad  sustained. 

Tho  manner  of  aending  these  letters  to  the  governor  created  quite  a 
consternation  among  the  Hong  Merchants,  who  endeavored  to  re-open 
the  former  channel  of  communication — through  their  own  hands;  but  the 
impropriety  of  that  system  Imd  been  discovered,  and  w&s  thereatler  dis- 
carded. 

This  last  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  gave  the  promise  of  a  speedy 
treaty,  which  should  recognize  our  right  to  trade,  protect  our  meronants, 
and  place  us  in  the  same  commercial  position  aijout  to  be  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain.  At  a  period  a  few  months  later,  the  same  subject  was  re- 
sumed, and  a  still  more  positive  promise  given  ;  this  second  promise  was 
not  called  forth  by  any  new  request,  hut  was  made  a  portion  of  a  letter  in 
reply  to  one  regarding  reparation  for  injuries  sustained  by  Augustine, 
Heard  it  Co.,  American  merchants.     It  will  speak  for  itself. 

*'  On  a  former  occasion,  the  Governor  received  your  honor  the  Commodore's 
commuDication,  requesting  him,  in  his  behalf,  to  '  toHeit  the  fator  of  the  augml 
tmperar,  to  allow  mtrehanlt  of  Kit  honorable  nation  lo  trade  upoh  Iht  tame  ttrmt 
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at  ihote  gnuOed  to  iMnAanU  of  othtr  natiom,'  &e.  A*  Id  doty  bcniod,  the  Go- 
vernor, haTine  alratd;  iildrewed  tbn  emperor  clearly  npoD  ttw  aabject,  waited 
th«  coming  of  the  High  Com  mission  era  at  Oantoa,  where  th«r  ware  in  eaneert 
to  attend  to  the  tbreign  relations ;  bot  tba  Tartar  General,  Eleepie,  baring  er> 
rived  et  this  city,  but  a  short  time  elapsed,  when,  moat  DofortanBtaty,  on  acceant 
of  disease,  be  ■  uen(  out  of  c^t'  {i.  «.  deceased),  so  tbat  wbaterer  ma;  be  jnit 
and  equal  in  tbe  trade  of  each  oatiou  remaioa  onsettled.  It  is,  therefore,  ne- 
eeeiary  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  successor ;  aod  wbeo  some  plan  is  adopted, 
tlien  a  peraonal  interview  raay  be  held  with  yoar  honor  the  Conijpodore,  and 
&ce  to  face,  the  relations  batweee  tbe  two  countries  may  be  arranged,  and  the 
•ame  be  reported  to  tbe  Emperor.     This  is  say  replj." 

A  reply  was  eent  to  tiiis  letter,  stating  tl>M  Uie  Commodore  had  not 
power  to  ne^tiate  a  treaty  wit^  the  Chinese,  but  that  be  should  transmit 
tiieir  commnnicadon  upon  that  subject  to  his  GoTemment  for  their  aotion, 
and  that  they  might  appoint  some  officer  who  would  have  fWi  power  to 
ente*  into  the  proposed  treaty.  And  further  Stating,  that  the  Governor 
Vas  mistaken  in  supposing  him  to  be  asking  a  favor,  for  that  he  was,  <hi 
the  contrary,  ouly  demanding  a  right. 

Afler  remaining  at  Macao  for  some  time,  during  which  we  need  note 
little  else,  except  the  capture  of  tbe  Ariel,  a  noted  opium  smuggler  under 
-  the  American  flag,  and  other  prompt  measures  to  suppress  that  illicit  traffio, 
and  a  triding  oorreapondenco,  which  may  be  found  on  tJie  files  of  tlM 
Navy  Department  (also  partly  published  in  the  Senate  Document  alrea^ 
referred  to),  Commodore  Kearny  sailed  from  Macao,  and,  in  June,  1843, 
arrived  at  Honolula,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands.  Here  a  oorrespondenca 
took  place  between  Kamehameha  III.,  the  King,  and  the  Commodore.  It 
appears  that  the  former,  under  pressure  of  adverae  circumstances,  and  to 
discharge  certain  large  demands  upon  him,  had  made  a  provisional  ces- 
flioD,  under  protest,  of  his  dominions,  to  Capt.  Lord  Geo^  Paulet  of 
H.  B.  yt.  ship  Garysfbrt,  and  that  no  provision  had  been  made  re«>ect- 
ing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  her  merchants.  Upon 
receiving  this  information.  Commodore  Kearny  dispattdied  to  his  Majesty 
Kamehameha,  and  to  Capt.  Lor^  George  Paulet,  a  protest  gainst  the 
provisional  cession,  and  notifying  them  that  he  would  hold  them  respec- 
tively lia'hle  for  all  injuries  to  American  merchants  and  American  oom- 
merce. 

The  King  replied  to  this  protest,  stating  the  circumstances  under  vhlch 
the  cession  had  been  made,  and  expressing  a  belief  that  his  dominions 
would  very  shortly  be  restored  to  him. 

On  the  day  succeeding  to  this  reply,  the  principal  American  merchants 
at  Honolula,  hearing  that  the  Commodore  intended  oontinuingi  his  cruise, 
united  in  an  address,  b^ging  him  to  remain  until  the  aSairs  of  the  islands 
should  assume  a  more  settled  aspect,  or  until  the  arrival  of  other  United 
States  ships  of  war,  "  tiist  may  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
intereste  which^  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  disposed  to 
cherish  and  maintain."  To  gratify  as  far  as  possible  the  wishes  of  his 
countrymen,  he  remained  at  Honolula  for  some  time,  but  the  period  for 
which  his  crew  had  been  engaged  was  &st  expiring,  and  before  any  defi- 
nite settlement  had  been  made,  left  the  islands  ;  aAer  touching  at  Mon- 
tereyy  be  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  Slst  day  of  April,  1844.  Tie  oi* 
gagement  of  hia  crew  expired  May  lat,  the  nest  morning.  Since  this 
time,  be  has  been  woiUng  orders. 
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Not  to  interrupt  our  narrative,  we  omitted  stating  that  in  January, 
1635,  Captain  Eeamj  was  married  to  Miss  Josephine  Hall,  of  New- 
Yorli,  a  lady  highly  esteemed  for  the  ele^nce  of  her  personal  attractions, 
and  the  accomplishments  of  her  mind.  By  this  marriage  he  has  had  one 
aon,  named  James  Lawrence  Kearny,  after  hia  uncle,  Captun  Lawrence. 
Mrs.  Kearny  died  in  1849. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  hasty  sketch  we  should  have  given 
lull  justice  to  tlie  subject  of  it ;  in  truth  we  have  passed  over  many 
years  with  few  words,  and  left  unnoticed  many  glorious  actions  ;  but  we 
have  faithfully  endeavored  to  make  the  best  use   of  our  spitce,  and  to  . 

Eint  out  those  circumstances  Which  have  been  attended  with  results 
aelicial  to  the  general  interests  of  our  country  ;  as,  for  instance,  his 
long  defence  of  toe  southern  coast  against  the  plundering  expeditions  of 
British  privateers,  during  the  war  of  I6I2 ;  his  dispersion  of  the  pirates 
both  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  his  prominent 
servkea  in  opening  an  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  gOTemment~-sQ  inter- 
oourse  which  has  «nce  become  matured,  and  is  daily  adding  wealth  to 
our  merchants,  and  to  our  revenue. 

There  is  not  now  in  the  United  States  Navy  any  officer  who  baa 
seen  a  greater  amount  of  sea  service  than  Captain  Kearny ;  upon  reference 
to  the  Navy  Register  for  1850,  wo  fmd  that  during  forty-two  years  conneo> 
tion  with  the  navy,  he  has  been  twenty-four  years  and  three  months  in 
service  upon  the  Eeas.  The  service  of  Captain  John  Downes  is  placed  at 
exactly  the  same  length  of  time  ;  and  upon  further  reference,  we  find  that 
the  nearest  approach  to  either  of  these  is  Captain  Wadsworth,  who  has 
seen  twenty-four  years  of  sea  service.  Both  of  these  last  named  entered 
the  service  several  years  previous  to  Mr.  Kearny, 

Thus  the  services  of  this  gentleman  have  extended  over  the  greataat 
portion  of  the  last  half  century,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,   he  is  still   . 
as  lapable  of  actions  as  glorious  as  those  we  have  feebly  essayed  to 
describe,  should  an  opportunity  for  like  exploits  occur. 

In  person,  Captain  Kearny  is  of  medium  height  and  heavily  built ;  for 
his  countenance  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  excellent  portrait  which 
accompanies  this  aketch  -,  it  is  open,  generous,  and  intelligent,  still  it  bears 
unmiftakablo  impress  of  force  of  character  and  enei^y  of  mind.  His 
manners  are  aflablo  and  easy,  always  heightened  by  good  humor  and 
mirthfulness,  or,  to  give  a  still  more  easily  recognised  description,  he  b  a 
"  gentleman  of  the  old  school,"  untouched  by  the  desecrating  foppery  and 
self-conceit  which  forms  so  great  a  part  in  the  characters  of  most  gentle- 
men of  the  present  day.  Still  in  the  prime  of  life,  enjoying  excellent 
health,  and  possessing  a  reputation  for  upright  integrity,  unflinching 
courage,  and  eonannimate  ability,  the  like  of  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  ' 
of  but  few,  wo  cannot  believe  that  his  services  have  ended  ;  we  still  ex- 
pect to  And  hia  name  mingled  with  great  actions,  whidi  shall  confer  upon 
himaelf  still  bright<!r  wreaths  of  &Tne,  and  bring  to  hia  oountry  more 
endurable  honord,  and  increased  prosperity. 
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SPEECH  OP  H.  B.  BTANTOir. 

Tbi  ooane  of  tha  FedenI  Tanj  in  ihi*  coooliy  hu  orar  been  aae  at  encroacbincat 
Dpon  popalir  Hghci.  It  bu  KKight  coDl'mirallj  rad  niicea«ngty  U  organiz*  and  coimoI- 
tdaie  a  power  which  ■hnalJ  draw  into  the  bands  of  tbe  ■riBtDCrmtie  fsw  ths  wealdi  and 
hoaora  of  ths  conntiy.  CLanered  priiilegea,  protection  to  mainilacnirias  capital, 
atnalganulion  of  the  money  power  with  the  goTemmeot  tTMKiriMi  (he  craation  of 
a  DUineruai  onny  of  government  creditor*,  (he  ubudizing  of  vait  nomben  of  coih- 
tnctonjabberi  and  office  holden,  with  Ifae  money  ubuined  fn'  goTernmeol  itDrkt, 
tad  tha  propittalion  of  large  landed  iutereitt,  by  the  construction  of  pnblic  wor^iin  their 
Deighborhooil,  and  all  mei*are>  tending  to  ihete  reiult*  identifj'  the  old  Federalitta,  no 
matier  nnder  what  name  the;  may  be  knowo  for  the  lims  being.  And  it  baa  bean  ttio 
cmlom  of  the  party  to  change  its  annia  when  it  tieconiei  odioirt  through  the  riplouon  of 
aime  temporarily  snccetiful  fniad.  It  bni  alio  been  the  caietbat  that  party,  being  a  mi- 
nority, tuia  never  obisined  Tcnnicipsl,  alate,  or  federtl  power,  except  thnngh  diasemioa 
adroiiiy  iutroilDced  into  the  ranks  of  the  people  at  large  who  compoie  the  Democratio 
Party.  Tbegreatmau  of  the  people  who  create  the  wealih  of  the  cotnlry,  present 
nsaally  a  passive  resistance  to  lliat  small  ariilocralic  party  which  is  cootinnally  seeking 
to  obtain,  throagh  specioos  laws,  an  Inordinate  share  of  the  wealth  originBting  in  pop- 
tlUr^nduslry.  Whenever  the  people  can  be  thrown  olT  tbeir  gnard  and  divided,  thil 
plnnduriug  party  seizes  power,  plunges  the  Slate  in  debt,  sqnauden  the  proeeeda  among 
ita  adheranls  with  s  lavish  hand,  making  most  of  tha  short  time  that  interrenei  be- 
(bra  (bersMiniled  people  hnrllbemfram  power,  covered  with  odinm,  but  nirfeiled  with 
tbe  flesh  pota.  A  period  of  shattered  credit  and  public  diabonor,  to  be  repaired  by  in- 
dividual frugality  and  direct  taxation,  always  marks  tha  retirsitient  of  Fedemlism  from 
power.  The  Gnaucisl  biatory  of  the  Stale  of  New- York  is  peculiarly  illnatrallTe  of  the 
titilb  of  these  remarka;  and  Ihelasttiraasiigaaf  Governur  Hunt  affords  a  rare  Bpecimen 
ofthe  unblnahing  eFrontery  witti  which,  white  the  obligation  a  of  a  recently  enacted 
onnaUlulioD  are  acknowledged,  means  of  evading  it  are  detibcratety  luggesled.  White 
tbesA  anggesliooa  do  little  credit  to  hia  geniua,  tbey  utterly  destroy  any  character  na  an 
boneat  eiecuuve  officer  ilinl  he  might  otberwise  have  posseued. 

The  messnge  crmtaiua  a  claase  wliich  presents  to  Ihe  people,  on  behalf  of  tbe  Whig 
Forty,  the  issue,  whether  the  policy  adopted  by  that  parly  in  1(133,  and  which  brongbt 
tha  Slate  to  the  verge  oi  ruiu  iu  1343, — which  was  repudiated  in  thai  year  by  tha 
people,  and  6aiilly  eitinguished  in  the  constitutional  provisioni  of  1846,  aball  be  revived 
in  spite  oflhatOooslitution,  and  ths  career  of  debt  and  bankruptcy  again  enterod  npoo. 
This  issue  presented  by  the  Governor,  was  met  in  the  Senalo  by  a  speech  on  the  part  of 
the  Hon.  H.I).  Stanton,  which  for  eloquence  of  dicllcn,  atrengthDfmisoning,ond  sound- 
new  of  principle,  boa  been  aeldom' equalled  in  our  Sfale  Senale.  The  whole  Whig  pre- 
tence of  friendliness  to  internal  improvements,  ia  shown  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
demoiMrated  to  bo  really  but  a  desire  to  reward  partisans  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
improvements  and  of  tbe  welfare  of  the  people  at  targe.  The  style  of  Mr.  Btantnn,  ai 
•D  orator,  is  brmore  polished  nnd  complete,  more  aimple  ia  its  stmcton,  more  efiaotita 
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in  ill  deliraiy,  sod  more  marked  bj  breadth  of  scope  aad  comprehtnuireDBSi  of  Tfew, 
than  »  orisn  wituesMd  in  thaw  great  normal  ichuola  Tor  atatesmen,  which  compote  ths 
goreming  ponsn  ot  the  Statei.  His  ipeechea  are  not  a  collncliun  of  facts  and  detached 
DOliotit,  nil  Hipposed  to  have  wme  refErence  to  ths  intendsd  oliject  of  the  Irjker.  Budi 
therefure,  alF  tiimliled  out  together,  prsltj  mach  tu  the  mBteHsls  orii  bouse  are  dumped 
on  its  proposed  site ;  but  he  baa  evidently  made  oratoi'y  a  slady,  and  constructs  hia  ora- 
tion (Dttably  for  the  occasion,  as  an  opolent  architect  constnicu  a  building  for  il> 
prap«r  uiei.  He  prepares  himself  with  a  prufutioa  of  the  be>t  materials,  and  adapt! 
them  titty  to  each  other,  and  uuder  the  rspid  eiecutiou  of  his  grrat  skill,  the  design  of 
bit  genio*  rilea  symmetricallj  aod  beeutifully  befara  the  eyes  of  hit  audieaca.  On  tba 
preeentocrasioii,  commencing  with  the  hlstary  of  the  cnnal  policy,  Mr.  Slanton  drawa 
clearly  the  line  between  the  true  iotemal  improvement  ■yitem  of  the  Democraiic  Party, 
which  sought  to  build  great  and  useful  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  whale  people,  and 
Ibatipurious  policy  orthewhiga,  which  sought  outy  to  plunder  the  people,  under 
pr«ieace  ofaerTiDg  thsm. 

Bpttdiof  yitt.  St  AJiTOg,ea  lit  Qovtmor't  ilatogt,  deSvend  in  lit  EauiU,Jaii.  11,  IS91. 

Mr.  PRESiDinT, — 1  ihank  sennlon  fur  their  courlcty  in  postponing  litl  this  morning, 
at  my  request,  the  considetation  of  the  resolulions  referring  the  anuual  mi'Ssuge  cf  tM 
Governor  to  appropriate  cummulees.  ParliaineLilary  law.  as  well  as  our  own  rules, 
make  this  the  proper  occasion  fur  diecusiing  the  message.  I  propose  to  avail  myself  of 
IhM  opportunity  to  eiamiue  lliat  part  of  it  whiuh  recommends  an  amendment  of  the 
ConslitutioD.  so  as  to  coiiler  npoa  the  legislature  iha  necessary  anlhority  1o  create  ■ 
loan,  on  the  credit  of  the  Slate,  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  early  completion  of  tlie  Qrle canal  enlaigemeiit,  and  to  pledge  Iha  future  eurptua 
revenues  of  the. canals  for  the  redemption  of  iha  loau. 

Biich  an  Binendment  of  the  Conslilalion  can  lie  cH'ected  only  by  a  radical  change  in 

The  Ji-d  secliiiu  of  (hat  aiticle,  which  provides  f'lr  the  annual  dintrihalioDDfthe  surplui 
revenue  of  the  canals,  between  the  EriaCunal  eiilargemeni  and  the  curnrilelioo  of  the 
Qenesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals,  "  in  such  m  tuner  as  the  le^jialilure  shall 
direct,"  must  be  modified.  The  lOlh  and  13th  sections,  usuaMy  deauminsted  "  the 
debt-restraining  secliuns,"  must  he  effectually  destroyed.  The  Ibroiar  uciinn  permiti 
the  State,  in  order  to  meet  casual  deficits  in  revenues  and  expenses  not  provided  fur.  to 
contract  debts  whose  nggregalenmonut  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  one  milliun  of  dol- 
lars. The  latter  section  larhida  the  contracting  of  any  debt  (except  as  before  specified) 
tmtess  it  be  for  siime  single  work  or  object,  oud  Dales*  the  law  ciealiug  the  debt  shall 
impose  an  annual  tal  for  paying  the  interest  Ihereoo  as  it  fulls  due,  and  for  discharging 
the  principal  within  eighteen  years — such  law  not  to  lake  elTect  until  it  shall  have  br«a 
submitted  lo  and  valilinl  by  a  inajfii'ity  of  the  pe<iple  at  the  polls. 

To  nudersland  fully  these  provisions  of  the  Constituti" '■■"' 

poses  to  modify  and,  destroy,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  tl 

In  13J7,  the  Btate  of  New-Vork  commenced  the  construclion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  At 
that  time,  and  during  ili  subseiiuent  progi-OH.  auxiliary  funds  were  set  apart  for  the 
paymeut  of  the  debts  contraolnl  lor  the  work,  which  yielded  sufficient  revenue  lo  pay 
the  annual  interest  iberai'n,  nnd,  with  the  tolls,  In  discharge  the  principal  wilbin  just 
•bout  the  period  limited  in  ibe  ISlh  section  to  which  1  have  alluded.  The  Caual  wo* 
completed  in  1S35,  at  a  cost  of  eight  or  nine  millions. 

Ill  1P3S,  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  demands  of  public  santimcnt, 
the  Democralic  Canal  Board,  in  reply  to  a  memorial  referred  to  iheoi  by  the  Assem- 
hly.  recommended  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  repjrl  tu  that  cff.-ot  waa 
drawn  by  QnverUKr  Boucit  and  Mr.  Flogg.  I  ask  special  atloniiun  to  the  linancial 
priuciple*  which  the  Board  juiiposed  ss  tlio  basis  of  the  eiihu-gemoat.  They  say—"  In 
urging  upon  ilie  Le'ishilnre  the  importance  of  auihnriziiig.  at  the  present  session,  such 
an  eoLtgement  of  the  Erie  Canal  as  is  conceived  to  be  neceasary  In  adopt  it  to  the  in- 
creaiiiig  tnide  of  the  cunntiy.  the  Canal  Board  desiie  lo  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  Lh«y  lio  Dot  recommend  such  an  expenditure  of  money  upon  this  work  as  will 
interfere  wiih  ihojarrangeinents  now  in  pi-ogrcai  for  nccnmulsling  asutii  snfliciout  to  pay 
the  Brie  and  CbuDplaio  Canal  debt,  nnd  Ibr  nsloring  the  anctiou  and  nit  duliea  ta  tli9 
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kl  fund.  *   *  The  net  proceediof  thecanal  tallcnill  bemffieieiitto  meettliedi» 

enCii  neceuary  (brimproymg  aod  flnbtrgiag  the  canal,  withoat  baTTDg  reCoDrai 
loans  for  that  parpoae." 
~~   *'      '  itic  policy  of  1S3S,  and  it  ii  tbe  dEmocndo  policy  t 


tnct  no  loaiw,  but  apprapriate  tha  lurploi  tolli  to  the  pajmantof  tha  Canal  debt  ■._ 
tfas  sitlirgement  of  the  Cane,). 

Tbe  wurk  of  enlurgement  waa  in  progreu,  gnided  by  tbii  aafe  and  ulatary  policy, 
wben,  in  1837,  owina  to  a.  diviiian  in  the  Democratic  Party  on  a  nariimal  question,  iho 
whigi  lucceeilad  at  tbs  bit  elBctJon^  and  placed  an  OTt;rwbelming  majunty  of  their 
ftbtest  uieo  in  tba  popular  bianob  ot'  the  l^iBlulure.  And  bem  I  may  Hop  (o  remark, 
that  tbu  people  of  ibu  Siato  bave  never  at  the  ballot  boxes  condemned  the  policy  of 
the  Domocratic  Party  in  reipoct  tn  the  Causls.  In  1837,  ■'  the  .ub-lroa»nry  "  divided 
the  party,  and  iha  whigs  slipped  into  powpr  throngb  the  breach.  Bat,  in  IB^l,  when 
the  democraoy  swept  the  Stale,  as  the  whire  bal  swept  it  fbnr  yean  before,  tba  iaiDe 
betweeu  tbe  parties  had  diitinct  reference  To  tbe  Canal  and  Fiuancial  policy  of  the 
wliiga  during  tbe  pre\-iaUB  four  ycara ;  and  tbe  verdict  waa  an  uTiqunlided  caodemna- 
^ou  of  ibnl  policy.  And.  notwilfaatauding  tbo  clamor  eiciled  by  the  rigid  "  atop  and  ini" 
meunrea  uf  the  Democratic  legialetnre  in  IBIS,  which  oanaed  a  howl  amoQ^  the  con- 
tractors and  ipecutalora  along  all  the  linea  of  tbe  canals,  tbe  people,  in  the  ikll  of  1B4% 
reiti^rated  ibe  condemnatory  verdict  of  the  praviona  year,  by  electing  Mr.  Bouck  to  the 
guboi-nalDrial  chair  by  a  majurity  of  more  Ihan  20,000.  In  1017  and  '43.  ihc  whigi  re- 
turnEid  lo  potvor,  not  oecanae  the  penple  approved  their  State  policy  and  condemned 
thai  of  tbe  Democracy,  but  becauaa  tbe  latter  were  cleft  in  twain  by  the  national  qtisa- 
tiun  of  alauery.'  The  same  cauae  makes  it  necessary  for  me,  thii  morning,  lo  criticiaa 
■  whig  ratber  than  defend  a  Deutocratic  eiBcutire  message. 

To  return  to  the  Aasembly  *C  1330.  In  that  body,  Mr,  Samuel  B.  Buggies,  of  New- 
Tork,  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  uod  Means.  On  tbe  ISth 
of  March  be  made  his  celebrated  report  in  favour  ol  borrowing,  from  time  to  time, 
forty  millions  ot  dollars,  to  be  employed  in  the  more  speidy  enlargement  of  the  Erie 
Caoal,  uud  tbe  proaeculioa  of  a  "  gigantic  and  magnificent"  scheme  of  interrral  improv*- 
a,  for  developing  "  tbo  mighty  realities  which,  the  fuiure  bnd  ii 


I  propose,  sir,  lo  briefly  eiamiue  this  report.  1  do  so  because  it  haa  ever  since  bean 
tbe  text-book  of  tho  Whig  Party  on  the  subjects  of  finance  und  internal  improvement* 
— becauaa  ils  Joctriues  were  approved,  and  its  recommendations  enforced,  hy  Qo». 
Seward,  in  hia  first  message,  in  the  following  year — bocauie  it  opened  a  now  eta  in 
Bohsmea  of  borrowing  money  lo  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  and  conatmct  public  works, 
without  providing  adequate  maans  for  its  ropaymenl — because,  like  tiie  moasage  of  hia 
Bxcollency  Governor  Hunt,  it  dealt  largely  in  goklen  prophecies,  and  made  them  the 
basis  fnr  justifying  tho  creation  of  hngeloana,  which  depended  for  their  rcdempiion 
□poD  the  fulfilment  of  ihose  propliecles — because  the  prlnciptea  nud  ataloments  of  this 
report  were  re-afGrmed  by  ita  author,  about  a  year  ago,  daring  tbo  beat  of  (be  elec- 
tion, in  a  letter  addressed  lo  certain  i:itizeua  of  Bochasler,  and  which  was  widely  pub- 
lished and  heartily  approved  by  the  whig  press — bocanse,  in  tb^t  letter  bo  declares  that 
on  reviewing  his  report,  he  a  unable  to  discover  what  portions  of  its  descHplioos  or 
antioipatioas,  or  even  of  its  tune  or  cnloaring.  iire  not  equalled  by  the  reality ;  and  that 
tbe  sober  truth  is,  the  story  waa  not  half  told,  and  the  writer  knew  it,  al  tho  lime" — 
and  because,  if  we  are  to  credithigh  whig  authority,  the  comptrnllership,  made  vacant 
by  the  electiouof  Qov.  Hunt,  has.  within  the  paat  month,  been  offered  to  tbe  author  of 
tbis  report. 

Now,  Sir.  let  us  oomparo  tho  estimates  and  Ihe  prophL'cies  of  this  production,  with 
bets  and  realities.  lu  rhetoric  glows  like  n  fbnrth  of  July  orntinn.  The  terms.  "  gi- 
gantic," " powerfol," "mighty,"  '■  splendid,''  "grand,"  "giorioos,"  "auimatoil,"  "•ig- 
orous."  "  astnnlshiug,"  ■'ample."  "  iuQumorublo,"  "  im  mouse."  "vast,"  "enormous," 
"  illimitable,"  "augmenllu",  -'enlarging,"  "stretching,"  '■  a  welling,"  "  undauuted," 
" courageoa?,"  "  rich,"  '-palmy,"  "luxuriant."  '■  fair,""  fruitful,"  "  sunny."  are  strewn 
through  it  with  the  prof n.iio[i  with  which  a  California  adventurer  aciitlera  his  gold  diut 
in  a  San  Franoisco  gambling  bouse.  Let  us  pierce  through  tbe  gaudy  huiJt  and  examine 
tbe  kernel. 

Mr.  Ruggles  baset  his  oalculatlans,  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  State,  to  borrow  money, 
npoD  the  escimsto  of  the  Democratic  Canal  Commissioners,  in  their  report  of  that  year, 
that  when  the  Brie  Cunil  wu  entar^eil,''lh.i  anaual  tolls  would  amount  to  (3.000,000. 
He  repeatedly  asserts  that  his  Gnuncial  scheme  is  fuiiuded  on  this  estimate  Wiih  ibis 
for  his  starting  point,  be  declares  that  "  lorty  millions  might  be  borrowed  and  axpend- 
ed,  and  reimbursed  in  iwenty-eigbt  years ;"  that  this  sum  "  might  be  safely  boirowed. 


.Cotvjlc 
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irWwat  iwpaJng  w  bnrtbawog  thapaopla;  mJ  ha  recommmidi  that  fonr  laUKa   ■ 
b*  borrawad  MUIMII7  for  ilia  next  tan  yean. 

Tba  bata  of  bia  towering  iDpantnionira  crnmblad  at  the  fint  loach.    The  commi  *■ 
■ofteneMioMted  the  groaianioiuitoflolli  at  three  millioiu.     tie  ummai  it  to  be  the 
M  dedootiiig  Iherefrem  the  half  million  and  more  neceaaan  far  anaoal  repair*  of 

nannnallT 
repair  the  caaal*  and 

le  toll*,  dnriiigtheae  tweatj-eight  jean. 

SdoIi  gro«  mifUkca  ma;  be  paidaned  «j  mere  abitracl  ipecnlatioiw ;  bat  nbere  tbejr 
are  ooramitted  in  Uyiiig  the  fbnndationa  of  a  •cbeme  of  fiDaace,  on  which  a  common- 
waalth  ia  to  oontnot  debU  to  be  paid  by  posterity,  they  may  win  for  their  author  the 
repntuion  of  a  bold  theoritt,  bat  they  Knp  bim  of  all  claiuu  to  be  called  a  pradeut 
fitanoier. 

Hr.  Eogglea  oatimeted  that  in  the  vsar  1S50,  br  continuing  the  rate  of  tolU  exiiting 
■t  tba  time  of  Ua  report,  "  the  >ii  m^ioiu  of  ii^iabitantj  in  Ihe  Weat,  wbo  wlU  mart  to 
tte  Erie  Oaoal  for  the  maaiu  of  conveyance,  will  furaiab  tonnage,  in  eiports  and  im- 
port*, of  at  leait  300.004,000  of  dolUrain  valae,"  and  that  tbii  tonnage  ■' would  yield  an 
•nnoil  revenue  lo  our  treainry  of  15,600,000." 

New,  Sir,  I  agree  wilb  him,  that  that  amount  of  tonna^  ought  to  yield  at  lea*t  that 
■mooDt  orravenae!  But  ihiacalcnlation  about  tonnage  11  one  of  the  wildeat  apecnla. 
tionaQflui  age  prolifio  in  obimeraa  and  linon*.  In  that  very  year,  1S3B,  the  total  valna 
oftbe  elporta  and  import*  of  tbe  whole  Union,  numbering  fiHeen  millioot  of  people, 
WM  le«  than  ^00,000.000.  The  year  1650  ha*  come  and  gone,  sod  we  are  able  to  teat 
dM  verity  at  thia  prophecy,  on  the  lailh  of  whioh  the  Suio  waa  to  borrow  and  expend 
in  ten  yeara,  and  reimburae  in  twenty-eight  year*,  fbrtpmillion*,  wilbont  imp«iog  any 
burthen*  npon  Ihe  people- 
In  the  very  able  report  of  Comptroller  Flagg  to  the  I^giilatnre  of  1G39,  in  whiob 
be  examined  with  his  uaual  acameu  the  report  of  Mr.  Bugglei,  he  ventured  lo  pro- 
phesy that  tbe  western  toanago,  puiing  op  and  down  the  Brie  canal,  in  1B50,  wontd 
•mount  to  about  t39,U00,0D0.  These  gentleman  diO'er  in  their  ettimates  t  IT  1,000,000 
— «  pretty  wide  margin.  The  realitv  prove*  them  both  in  the  wronE.  Mr.  Flsgg  is 
twenty-lix  millioaa  too  low,  and  Mr.  ftoEgle*  i*  one  hoodrBd  and  forty.five  millions  too 
bigh.  Tbe  necessary  data  to  ascertain  the  weateru  tonoase  of  ISSO,  ii  not  yet  before 
at.  Jndging  from  that  furnished  by  the  report  of  [he  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department 
for  last  year,  it  must  be  about  tSS  000,000. 

Tbe'TevRUue  10  our  treasury"  from  this  aaarce,  instead  of  being  95.600,000.  is  aboot 
•4,000,000  short  of  this  sum.  The  lolls  from  all  the  canals,  and  from  all  aonrcea,  dar- 
ing tbe  past  year,  were  (3,376,003.  Of  this  stun,  we  appropriated  last  •euion  for  col- 
lection, repein,  and  other  eipeoees  incident  to  tbe  canal*,  (650.000,  Allowing  that 
half  thi*  revenue  is  received  on  western  tonnage — say  (1,638,451 — then,  if  Mr.  Bng- 
glei  referred  lo  gross  revenue,  he  erred  in  the  sum  of  about  (4,000,000  j  and  if  li.  net 
Teveooe,  his  error  wa*  still  greater. 

If  to  this  it  be  objected,  that  Mr.  Buggies  based  bi*  estimate  respecting  tonnage  and 
tavenae  on  the  then  existing  rats  of  toHs,  and  the  capacity  of  tbe  canal*  when  cotn- 
pletely  enlarged,  I  reply,  thai  we  have  ibe  aathsrlty  of  the  Governor's  message  for  say- 
ing, that  tbe  amount  of  bariness  offered  to  the  canal  has  not  yet  sarpassed  it*  capacity  to 
perform-  it — or,  to  quote  his  words,  "  we  bsve  approached  very  near  the  maximum  «■ 

Ccitf  of  the  old  canal,  during  the  spring  and  SQlomn  month*  — and  that  though  we 
•e  redncod  the  tolls  aince  1338,  "it  i*  generally  believed  that  this  has  attracted  addi- 
tional iDDDage  lulGcient  to  equali/s  tbe  dimiuution  of  revenue."  Therefore  tbe  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Bungles  fbr  ISSO  have  bad  as  ample  scope  and  verge  as  they  would  bad 
the  caual  been  wliolly  enlarged  aud  tbe  tolls  not  reduced — and  yet  tbe  tonnage  fall* 
abort  of  hi*  calealationsby  (145,000,000,  and  tbe  gross  rerenue  by  (4,000,000. 

The  cbairmen  of  tbe  wsyaand  means  of  1333  eatimatad  the  cost  of  Ibe  enlargement 
of  tbe  Erie  Cannlat  (15,000.000,  "  including  damages." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  the  "  damages"  would  approwh 
nearer  that  sum.  than  it  approximate*  lo  the  amount  that  will  have  been  rajMnded 
when  ibe  work  is  completed.  Suffice  il  to  say,  Ibat  these  damagea  have  been  "im- 
menae."  "  vaat,"  "enormous"  and  "  illimilabte,"  and  are  atill  " angmentiog,"  "onlarg- 
itretcbing"  and  "awelling."     It  appear*  from  Ihe  measage,  that  tbe  amount  A 


ready  expended  on  the  enlargement  i*  about  (16,000,000,  and  that  to  camplere  i^ 
tH.OOO.OOOmore  wiIlberet)uired,mBkingatoialof  (27,000,000,  ThJa,  a*  I  under* 
stand  it.  does  not  embncs  anv  manevs  oald  for  damages  conseqoent  upon  tbe  ao'i'rgte 
n  this  parlicnlar  dl  at  least  (19,000,000. 
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Tba  mne  gentlamu],  to  oonTtiioe  Iha  legiahtnra  of  ISM  Aat  finr  ^Bioai  id{^  hi 
borrowed  aDDDsllr  for  ten  jesn,  witbout  tha  (tigblMt  faanrd  of  MimlMa>  ijllill 
beTors  tbem  n  lable  nf  fifum,  ibowing  Ibat  hia  a^nDO  wndd  ItaniUi  a  anUnf  fbnd 
(Dwards  the  paymeat  of  the  imna  bocTowad,  maxmntiag  M  tba  doaa  of  tba  nar  1841, 
til  IS396.337  50 — a  Terj  precin  oalcalaiion.    Dnrtng  Ibe  fbor  j«tn  tbat  feUow«d  4h 

rmnlgatiDii  of  thit  (abnlar  lystem  of  finaoce,  Mr.  Stuvlaa  and  hia  aimbiiia  wata 
power,  borrowed  sixteen  million*  of  dolhin  on  ibo  ondit  of  tba  rapoit  of  liOS,  Ma^ 
tared  tbeiritucks  around  imongnsedy  railroBda  and  anproduotiva  Candi  ~~  ~~   ' 


aa  they  did  Ibeir  rhetoric,  and  Bl  the  cloee  of  tba  r«ar  1841,  lo  fu  ftmd  finding  (ha  MB 
of  tS,396.B37  50  in  the  treaeary  as  a  aioking  (aoA,  thsy  ooold  not  niaa  eran  the  Sttf 
cent*  which  be  hsd  cipherpd  out  with  inch  ridicnknia  pmcniOB.  Tboy  txana  anilMP- 
hed  bylaw  to  borrow  &  milltan  and  a  half  of  dolhr* ;  bai  an  h>w  had  tbey  dapreciatnd 
the  credit  of  the  Btate.  that  ifaey  oonld  not  pnMnre  ■  ahitling  la  dka  OKoay  maifcsL 
Intlead  of  aocamalatiue  ■  fund  to  liak  the  public  debt,  tbey  bad  coniputed  a  debt 
which  had  sank  tbe  public  treaanry.  The  great  Stale  at  New-York  aane  to  its  kneea 
before  the  bill-broken  nnd  moaey  cbangen  of  WelWreet  in  Tain.  Her  fl  per  oaM, 
itock>  were  a  drug  at  S5  per  ceol.  discooDt;  tbe  eoutmcton  od  her  public  vorin 
olamored  around  the  Bute  Hall  for  their  wage*,  ud  ware  tamed  awcy  with  papor 
which  DO  prudcDl  backer  would  bay.  or  promise!  which  no  laae  mii  wonid  oreolt. 
In  B  word,  ileering  by  the  delaiiTe  lighti  which  had  been  fanngont  in  thii  report,  bar 
flmuiciert  bad  run  ihe  ebip  of  Btate  dend  aground  amoDg  tbe  breaken  of  bankniplcy. 
tn  the  wards  of  Mr.  Plagg,  "  The  credil  oF  the  State  of  New-Tork  wai  meuOi^,  not 
by  ita  own  Tut  resonrce*  and  ample  reTeaae,  bat  wai  broaghtdawa  to  ibe  oi^ent  ae- 
OBHitiei  of  a  needy  individual,  or  a«orpor*tioD  ou  the  brink  of  dttaolution." 

Sir,  ona  would  aappoae  Iha^tbia  apectocleofbumilialioD  and  disgrace  would  aaSoe 
till  the  remembrance  ofit  waa  buried  in  tha  graTe*  of  (he  geoaratioa  (bat  wilaeved  IL 

Tbe  wbigs  were  iweptlrom  power  in  tbe  fall  of  1841.  Tbe  democrata  bad  ■  large 
majority  in  tbe  Aakembly  of  184S.  Yon,  sir,  were  ■  menbsr  of  that  body,  a  txl  wetl  re- 
main ber  tbe  rare  combination  of  talent  wbich  it  diaptared,  and  the  vast  away  aiertod 
OTer  it  bv  the  pure  heeit  and  giant  mind  of  Michael  Hoffmaii.  Mr.  Flag^  waa  electad 
Complraller  in  February.  He  proiDplly  sent  to  the  1iH_iiilii(iiiiia  iiiiliiiiiimiiiiiliiiii  aalllM 
forth  the  condition  of  the  fiaanoei — lucid,  bold,  maoly,  and  more  than  ^1,  boueat.  & 
appeared  Chat  there  waa  then  doe.  and  to  become  due  in  Man^  and  April,  pranng 
dabta  to  Ibe  amuuiit  ol  tS.ISl.SOO,  aa  followa :—  ' 

To  contractora {3,900,(100 

Fot  laiul  daiUBgei 473,000 

For  temporary  loans 1,746.004 

Foriutemtonlonn  to  Krie  Railroad, ■  167,500 

To  prepare  Ihe  causla  for  apring  naTigation, . .      335,000 

Amounting  10 9,131.500 

And  to  meet  Iheae  liabilities,  be  fonnd  wilbiii  hia  reach  IsBa  lliaa  1200,000  of  BTaitalile 
funds,  of  all  aorta  and  fromallaoarosa.  He  advertiaed  for  ■  loan,  went  io  New-York  to 
exert  bis  personal  iuEtuetice  lo  mian  it.  and  cnuld  only  get  an  oSer  of  (35.000,  and  that, 
too.  on  the  coudilion  that  he  wuuld  gi^re  hia  irj  dividual  aecmity  for  its  redemption. 

Then  waa  adopted  what  has  been  denomioated  "  Ibc  infamous  atop  and  tax  policy" 
of  1842.  Wliy,  air,  the  public  wnrka  were  aa  eSectimlly  stopped  by  the  eoibarraaa- 
menu  of  ihe  Treafliry,  at  the  cluae  of  1841,  when  the  wbiga  went  out  of  power,  aa 
tbey  were  by  tbe  legialnlive  acta  of  1R43.  The  policy  of  that  year  was  only  that  which 
every  honest  man  adopts,  when  he  finds  bimaelf  nmning  into  debt  beyond  hia  capacity 
tn  pay — adip  expenditares,  and  derute  all  available  reaonrce*  to  cancelling  the  debt. 
Tbe  prirnle  individual  who  would  nut  act  upon  the  principles  which  this  State  adopted 
to  maintain  good  faith  with  ita  crediinra,  in  1843,  would  be  denouucetl  aa  a  awiudler. 
TboDobleatandBaaumedby  Xew-York,  in  tbst  critical  junctare,  goee  fkrtonollify  lb* 
maxim,  "  that  CDrpnrelioUB  have  no  aoula."  The  State  aimnly  ceaae  I  to  ap[>ropriaiB 
money  wbich  it  had  not  got,  authorized  a  lean  tu  pay  ila  di^bls.  and  levied  a  tax  to  ra- 
deeiD  Ibe  loan.  The  legislature  authnrtzed  a  loan  of  about  five  millions,  bearing  7  per 
cent,  interest  and  payable  in  7  years.  So  low  was  the  public  credit,  an  depreciated 
were  the  State  stocka,  that  though  the  law  siilhorizing  the  loan  pledged  a  mill  lax  and 
•II  ihe  Canal  revenQcs  fur  ita  reimhuraement,  not  a  capitalist  or  insUtulion  was  found 
that  would  negotiate  it.  A  loan  of  one  million,  pavnbte  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
Ibouaand  dollan  monthly,  was  adverdaed  for,  but  only  |35,000  waa  offered,  and  It  WM 
itot  till  June  that  tbe  loan  wa*  taken. 

And  what  were  "the  doplnmble  oonaeq  uen  cea,"  ao  londly  bruited  abroad,  wbicb 
followed  the  atop  and  bx  policy  of  18481  ApproprialionatotbeErieCBoal  Enlargement 
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—loam  to  binkt  on  the  Torga  of  iiMolTenoT',  utd  to  nilnndi  wlneli  neglaMad  to  puf 
iiitermt,  wen  refiued — olainaroii*  oootneion,  with  bt  job*,  w«ra  thrown  out  of  m>> 
ploTment--oaa*iderable  eipean  wee  iacarr«j  and  daniue  done,  by  airaMmg  tho  Slal* 
in  ita  career  of  extravagant  eipendimrei — but  pnblio  oonftlenoe  waa  letfored  and  pnblie 
oredit  tevived,  and  wilhin  one  yaai  from  the  adoption  of  thia  "  infamoB*  polioy''  of 


Mocka  were  above  par,  five  per  cents  badraaohed  par,  and  tbe  State  ri' New-York 


CM  longer  compelled  to  rontlie  gatiutletofnoto^klBveraandmoneT-brokeniin  companj 
with  "  aeedj  individDRli  and  cnrporattoDi  on  tbo  brink  of  diHolatJon."  Commend  me^ 
ajri  to  "  the  infamon*  policj"  of  diacbarghis  old  dabti,  and  oeajjag,  to  oontract  new 
obligilioDi  witbonl  proiidiog  the  meani  of  redemption. 

And  tbU  reminds  me  of  that  reaolalion,  introdncsd  into  the  Legialatnre  of  1841,  bj 
tbst  tried  and  Ime  man,  Arphaxed  Loomis,  and  which  embodies  the  essence  of  the 
ISth  sectioiuif  the7th  article  of  the  Oonstitntion.  It  was  promnlgated  by  him  in  1840 
—WHS  placed  at  the  bead  of  many  democratic  newspapers — was  adapted  al  many 

KbUc  meelidga  and  conventions,  sna  nldmately  won  iba  worihy  name  of  ifae  People's 
■olutioB.    It  proclums  the  soand  doctrine,  (hat  the  State  sball  oontract  no  debt  sx* 


t  proclums  the  soand  doctrine,  (hat  the  State  sball  oontract  ni 
cept  to  suppress  inanrrection,  repel  iavasion  and  defend  it  in  war,  witiiant  6rat  snbmit- 
tiDg  ihe  qnesiioo  to  the  people.    This  reaolntiDn  was  discussed  bat  not  adnptad  by  tin 

LegiaUtoreof  1S43. 

The  eipeDditurea,  eitravagBucies  and  etnbarrasHnents,  which  flowed  from  ^e  Hag- 
flea  schemes  of  183B — the  meatures  employed  to  rescue  tbo  Slate  from  peril  m  ISfii 
— the  discossion  of  the  peonlel  resolmion — end  the  desire  to  adopt,  in  the  apt  wotids 
of  that  Bleadj,  able  and  eloquent  friead  of  the  CmaU,  Horatio  Seymour,  "a  libeml 
system  el  iatsmal  imarovementi,  furuishiDg  the  elements  of  and  predicated  apon  a 
sound  financial  policy,  more  thau  any  and  all  other  oaoses  origmalaa  the  call  for  (be 
oonvention  of  1S46. 

After  foar  years  of  reflediDn  and  obsemtiDn  concerning  tbsse  qneationg,  that  oen- 
TentioD  assembled.  The  Brie  Canat  imd  the  lateral  Canals,  Ifae  rail-rosda  aed  the  banks, 
the  capital»ts  and  the  tax  Dayen,  were  all  ably  represented  in  that  body.  The  resnit 
of  its  long  and  arixions  delibemtioDs  on  this  great  snliject  was,  the  adoption  of  a  me- 
dium system  of  tinaaoe  sad  ielemal  improvemeuts,  between  the  extremea  of  Hoffmao 
■nd  Loumis  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Seward  and  Rugeles  on  the  other.  That  system  is 
embndied  in  the  7th  artinle  of  (he  Conetitutiou.  So  lar  as  the  Cnoals  are  specifically 
concerned,  the  father  of  the  article  was  that  early,  intelligent,  aoi  liberal  friend  of 
internal  improveiueuts,  William  0.  Boack.  The debt-restraiuiag cUinses  afthe  article 
«we  their  paternity  lo  Mr.  Loomia. 

It  is  iniiructivc,  Mr.  Prasideut,  to  inquire  by  whose  votes  these  olanses  of  the  Con- 
•titutiou  were  adopted  in  the  convenlion.  The  3d  section,  which  distributea  the  sup- 
plat  (oils  (after  making  certain  appropriutions  to  pay  debt*)  among  the  Canals,  was  the 
rmolt  of  a  compromise  in  which  most  of  (be  leacliug  whigs  participated.  On  looking 
at  the  journal,  I  find  it  vras  voted  fur  by  sach  whigs  as  6.  W.  Patterson,  Aytanlt.  F.  F. 
Bwikus,  Bmybin,  Cruoker.  Rhnades.  Ira  Harris,  R.  O.  Murvtn,  Spencer,  Nicholas,  Por- 
ter. TalUuadge,  Kirckland,  Hunlingtoo.  Archer,  Bascom,  Taggert,  Strong,  Ball,  Wright, 
Salisbury— in  a  word,  nearly  all  tho  prominent  whigs  of  the  body.  The  10th  section, 
restrictjns  the  power  of  creatine  debts,  in  certain  caiea,  to  a  roilhon,  was  adopted,  the 
^urnal  tells  us,  "  unanimously ." 

Then  came  the  struggle  on  the  ISlh  section — thatat  wbich  ibe  mesnee  is  specially 
umed— the  People's  Soeolulinn.  Mr.  Eliepard,  of  New- York,  moved  to  amend  so 
that  (he  stale  abuiild  under  no  circiim stances  have  the  power  to  create  a  debt.  Lieut. 
Gov.  Patteraon,  wham  we  all  remember  with  so  much  pleasure  as  our  late  presiding 
oflScer,  supported  this  ameudoieut.  He  said— (I  quote  from  Ihe  debate)—"  After  we 
bad  adopted  a  provision  aotburizlng  tbn  legislature  to  create  debli  ia  case  of  war  or 
invasion,  he  did  not  believe  there  would  ever  be  any  necessity  to  incur  any  oiher  debt 
(o  the  amount  of  a  sinele  dulUr.  He  believed  after  the  present  debt  nf  the  state  waa 
paid,  the  cannls  would  yield  a  reveune  atiundant  tor  all  purposes.  No  one  cuuld  viiit 
die  WBBlem  states  and  see  their  almost  boundless  resources,  and  still  donbt  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  canals  would  in  n  few  years  amoont  lo  five  or  six  millionsaf  dollars.  * 
Believing,  then,  (hat  ibey  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  ail  the  purposes  of  the 
atate,  bo  should  vote  (or  the  amendmeBl  of  the  gemleman  from  New-York."  The 
ameudmeulwas  lost,  bat  (he  section  as  i(  now  stacwU  was  adopted,  ayes  73.  noes  36 — 
two-thirds  of  those  voting.  I  have  high  whig  anihorily  for  saying  that  the  Comptrol- 
lersbip  was  offered,  during  the  last  m'lath,  to  Gov.  Pattersnn,  and  (hat  he  declined  tn 
•ccepiiL     Whelber  this  decliuaiure  waa  caused  by  hit  laabBity  to  agree  with  Gor. 
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IItuitutoIu»pmfd«^of  rapMUag  tha  dabWMawniiig  oIwmw  of  Uw  OamtittUiiiiit  1 

I  haTB  thiu,  air,  oadoavoiad  to  ikotch,  brleflj  uid  hutily,  the  oruia  of  die  Guocidl 
article  of  tbe  Oatutitntion.  It  wh  iiKsorporBMd  into  ibe  (Vguiic  Uw  b;  the  fneod* 
of  iutenial  improTemeati.  It  nx  aclJiHted  on  the  buis  of  &  oompromue  betvaen  tba 
oaaSioliag  ioterMM  of  th«  varimu  oaual*,  and  of  Tirioui  looalitiaa  io  tbe  Itala  .  Tba 
'  ■ — ■ It  irf  which  it  formed  ■  rial  part,  vtat  ratified  at  the  ballot  boxe*  ' '- 


..  _ . .  la  rial  par , 

ritj  of  130,000  TOtaa.    For  one,  I  ih^I  atBiid  b;  "  the ii iiia    f  tbe  Canatltv- 

lioa  i"  aod  I  warn  tbe  friendi  of  the  Erie  oanal  enUrgenieiit,  Uu>t  tbej  peril  tbal  eotec- 
prite  by  attempting  to  diitofb  tboaa  compromius. 

Id  1847  and  'fS,  owing  todiTiaooa  in  tbs  Democratia  Fartjr on  natioiial  qoaaliona,  tha 
vbigi,  b11«'  five  ^eara'  excliuioD,  retomed  to  power.  Iiomediatel;  twj  aibtbiled 
their  Qiual  procliTi^  fM  coatracting  dehu.  In  bi>  Qnt  rooMaga  to  tba  Legialatiira^ 
Got.  YouQg  laid;  "Unhappilr.  a>  I  think,  the  7lh  article  of  llwCangtitatian  baa  tfarowa 
obataolei  acroaa  joar  path.  It  cannot  ba  affirmed,  I  apprehend,  that  tbe  adoption  of 
tba  CfliMlitntioD  ooDtainiagao  many  Taloable  proTiaioDi,  can  be  regarded  a*  an  expraaion 
in  faTor  of  thia  artiols."  Oot-  Yoang  waj  electad  bj  11,000  migorilr.  at  tba  aamo 
time  that  the  Ooaatilation  wsi  ratiSed  by  13U,000  nakirity.  Wbether  aoma  of  bia 
•upportera  now  think  the  whigi  made  aavraat  ■  miitake  in  electing  b>ra,  ai  be  theo 
.  thought  the  people  made  in  adopting  the  (^oititation,  I  lenie  them  tu  bh;. 

Pitring  the  yeara  1848  and  49,  the  party  in  power  widaaTorad  lo  get  lid  of  the 
"  obatacka"  which  the  7th  article  threw  in  tbe  way  of  plnngiug  the  State  into  debt, 
by  treating  it  ai  a  nulli^.    Tbnr  opentioiu  in  thia  line  of  policy  aluiw  (he  &>llowiiig 

On  the  lat  of  Jnne,  1348,  tbe  Canal  aod  Gooenl  Fand  dabta  amonatad,  aa  ^tpoara  I^ 
cooreotioa  docnmenti.  to |19,8SS,B68  81 

yovenior  Hmit  infbrma  oa  tlukt  on  tlM  SDth  of  September  lait  thaiB  debu 

vnonntedto 122430,808*8 

Thiia,iDaperiiMlof  4  Taara  and  4  montba,  ibaae  debla have  increaaed..  |3,G4<,833  07 

During  thaae  4  yaara,  the  OonetitatiaQ  baaaet  apartoatof  the  canal  rave- 

DDea,  to  redeem  tbe  priotnpaland  pay  the  intersatoftbaaedebti..  (6,600,000  00 

I  teftTO  it  to  tiioae  wbo  have  rated  the  aflaira  of  thia  State  daring  theao  fimr  yean,  to 
•xplaJD  how  it  bappdui,  that,  notwiLhatandiog  theae  appropriatioDa  of  more  than  ail 
Bud  a  bolf  milliona  towards  the  redemption  of  these  dabla,  tbey  have  been  increaied 
upward*  of  two  and  a  half  miltiooa.  Either  wa  are  groaaly  minofurmed  by  om'  officiaU, 
or  they  have  eieouled  tbe  7th  aniole  of  tbe  Ooottiraiion  ia  a  Tery  aummary  manner. 

The  partial  recam  of  Ihe  demoorata  to  power  lait  yjsar,  checked  thia  "  ipeedy"  mode 
of  removing  coaititulioDal  "  obataclea ;"  and  the  present  Bieculiie  propowa  a  leaa 
■ummary,  bat  not  leu  effootoal  method  of  gelring  rid  of  them.  He  diacmnes  three 
tnodei  of  obviating  what  ha  calla  the  BoanclB]  "  embarraHmonti"  of  tbe  CoDilitntion, 
and  aeemi  to  Uiiuk  thete  lie  incompatible  diSereucei  between  them. 

To  me,  air,  thia  ia  the  only  inrprisiog  portion  of  the  meaaage.  Often  bann^  bad  oo- 
caaion  to  admire  the  elaatioilvof  tbe  aaihor'a  rhetoric,  tbe  wouderif  that  be  did  not  r»- 
onmmead  the  adoption  of  all  three  of  tbe  modea,  and  argue  that  Ibey  were  perfectly 
barrnDQioaa  with  each  othdr.  And,  in  that  case,  if  some  diatinguiahed  member  of  tbe 
legiilalure,  wboae  bead  waa  "liUered  o'er  with  age,"  had  eddreaaed  him  a  letter  of 
inquiry  aa  to  the  propriety  and  consisleocj  of  adopting  all  three,  I  ahoold  expect  that 
hii  reply  would  iaaist  upon  tbe  perfect  homogeneouanesa  of  the  whole,  and  tliat  Hoff- 
toan  men  and  Seward  men,  Flagg  men  and  Kogglea  men,  canal  men  and  railway  men, 
fbrty-million.debt  men,  and  atep'and-tax  men,  might  all  give  them  their  cardial  and 
tmited  aupporL 

But  hia  Excellency  daea  in  fact  recamoeDd  only  one  mode — an  alteTation  (I  will  net 
■ay  an  aoieodment)  of  the  Cooatitation. 

Wr.  Proaidant,  does  tbe  Governor  ahow  ua  any  aoch  praaaing  neceaaily  for  contract' 
a  debt  of  leven  or  eight  milliooa,  as  to  demaod  for  that  parpoae  the  performance 
to  aDlemu  an  act  aa  the  alteralion,  in  a  vital  particular,  of  a  Conatitutioa  ao  recetitly, 
J  intoUigeutly.  bo  overwhelmingly  ratified  ?  Wisdom  dictates  that  a  people  sbonld  be 
cautiouB  in  eSecting  radical  changea  in  their  fundaaiental  law.  Eiprrience,  observa- 
tion, history,  inculcate  tbe  lesson,  that  all  change  ia  ixit  improvement — all  moTement 
is  not  progreaa — all  innoTation  is  not  reform.  In  an  era  ao  prone  to  coniniercial  ape- 
enlationa,  so  prolific  of  financial  projects,  we  abould  be  slow  to  break  down  defencae 
which  oar  OonatitutiOB  has  erected  to  guard  the  credit  of  Ihe  State  againat  depreciation, 
and  its  magniUcatit  chain  of  canaU,  from  rnjnoiu  competition ;  ai^  eapedaU;  abonU 
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The  memie  inforiDa  w  ttwt  ve  h»e  aniy  ipprosched  tbt^  at. _ 

pacitjof  the  Erie  OuibI  to  perAnm  all  the  biMineB  oflerad  to  il  during  tba  i 

pottioi]*  ot  the  :rear.  The  utoMidlj,  therefore,  for  iti  enlvgemBiit  >t  *  mare  >peedj 
tate  than  a  pinrided  hy  the  Oatutitutlan,  and  for  the  prompt  alteration  of  Ibat  luitra- 
meat  lo  ai  to  contnot  a  hase  debt  for  thii  pnrpoia,  ii  baaed  on  oartain  prophaeiea  of  the 
neiaage,  n  to  the  ereataud  rapid  increaceofbnaJDeaa  on  the  Obd.^I,  bejond  iu  power  to 
perforai  it.  Htbh  if  thia  were  prored  to  be  ao,  it  would  be  bat  a  baMDcing  of  the  pai<- 
tul  advantagaa  of  iooreased  revenae,  anioit  the  poaitiTe  evila  of  aooamalatad  indebt- 
«dne«.  Bat  withont  ooefact  worthy  ot  tin)  name,  toaapport  thepremiMa  of  the  me» 
BBfie,  we  am  called  upon  to  throw  fancied  revenaa  into  one  aoale,  and  podtiTe  debt 
into  llie  other,  and  compel  the  latter  to  kick  the  beam.  Uodoabledly,  the  trade  of  the 
Statea  clnitering  aronnd  the  great  lakee  of  the  Weat,  ia  immenae.  Tbe  error  oooiina 
in  suppDiinb  tut  it  will  all  naturally  aeek  a  tranaiC  Ifaroitgh  the  Brie  Canal.  Does  hia 
Ezcellenoj  (orgat  that  other  canals  are  competing  with  oanforlhia  trade!  Thataince 
tbe  caoaJ  aynem  originaled,  a  iihk1«  of  iramportation  and  intsrHjominiinicatioD  haa 
•rieeo,  whoaa  ohanneU  are  open  the  nbnie  year,  defying  alike  the  frasta  ol  winter  and 
die  drooghta  of  anmmerf  Bailrosda  are  rapidly  annihilatiDg  the  old  diitinctiona 
between  the  bnainea*  of  the  apriag  and  autumn,  and  (ha  boaineaa  of  tbe  other  aeaaona 
oi  the  year.  Soon  onrmerchauta  will  do  looger  confine' then'  largaat  parchaaea,  or  ear 
prodace  dea)en  limit  their  heaviest  freights,  to  a  few  brief  weeki  at  the  opeaiag  and 
olosiag  of  n "  """ 

lied  to  aboat  balfaimllion — laatyear,  lo  a  little  orer  a  million.  The 
■DGKoges  at  Aieiander's,  in  1S3S,  were  96,000— iaat  year,  36,000.  The  amonnt  of  tolla 
in  I83S,  waa  nearir  SI, 400,000 — laatyear,  about  ls,900,000.  The  increaae  of  bnai- 
Deaa  and  income  daring  the  past  4  or  5  yeara,  baa  been  slow.  The  revenae  of  Ihia 
y«ar.  iatml  a  slight  advance  orerthatof  the  last.    And  yet  we  are  able  to  make  liberal 

Kpropriationa  to  the  work  of  enlarging  tbe  CaoaL  IM  year,  we  set  apart  $883,000 
■  thta  olgaot  If  we  will  atop  onr  eitraordinaiy  appropnationa  to  ot^■—  -— >-  — J— 
Ae  detnaive  name  of  "  ordinary  repairs" — if  we  wiU  oaaaa  pouring  hi 
Mods  aDnnally  into  the  bottomlBBaOhemmurOanals,  Albany  baaina  utd  duowo  aanwiin 
—-if  we  will  oompel  our  eonlraetiRn  to  Inlnt  tbeir  contraeta  lo  the  letter,  and  not  pay 
them  aa  ananal  biiatia  nnder  the  swindling  term  of  "  extra  aervioea" — if  we  will  hold 
onr  commiaiioaer*  and  superintendenta  lo  a  rigid  acconntability  for  the  moneys  placed 
at  tbnr  diaposal — if  we  will  so  diaarimiDste  in  Giing  the  rate  of  tolls,  a>  to  attract  to 
the  caoiils.  in  the  sammer  tnontbi,  such  heavy  articles  u  nuy  aa  well  go  (o  roarkat 
then  aa  daring  the  crowded  periods  of  spring  and  fell — then  we  can,  this  very  year, 
oomply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  reipectiug  the  publir  debt,  make  all 
Daedfiil  appropriations  to  the  lateral  gansla,  and  devote  apwuds  irf  b  million  to  tlie  en- 
largement of  the  Erie  Canal.  It  ia  now  mi  far  completed  as  to  give  tbe  esaeatbil 
benefits  of  thiagreal  improvemeot  la  Ihe  Ctaenango,  the  Blaok  Hiver,  the  Oawego,  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canals.  The  meaaage  italea  that,  with  aome  partial  ezoeptiona, 
the  enlarged  locks  (and  they  are  one  of  tbe  main  fsslurea  of  the  improvement,)  will 
be  completed  "  on  the  endre  line  of  tbe  Brie  Canal  at  the  opening  of  navigation  die 
ooming  season."  And  ye^  it  makes  the  extraordinary  asscMion  that  "  the  annual  loaa 
of  interest  on  the  amount  iaveelsd  (in  the  eulargement)  at  6  per  oent,  ia  over  one  iml- 
Uon  of  dollars."  In  other  words,  that  the  sixteen  milhona  expended  on  the  work,  are 
m  dead  lose,  because  the  whole  is  not  completed  '.  By  the  nme  prooeai  of  reaaouing, 
Goreraor  Hnnt  might  proire  that  the  entire  Canal  ia  a  dead  loaa — thai  ia,  that  nothing  la 
Talnable  wbioh  ia  capable  of  being  improved! 

The  Oovemor  admits  thai,  imder  the  Oonalitntion.  tbe  enlargement  will  be  cmi- 
pleled  in  1S66.  By  pursaing  a  rigid  poljoy  of  expeaditorea  for  other  pnrposes,  and 
wisely  diacrimioatiug  in  reapeot  to  ()ie  rates  of  toll,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  ISGO. 
Increaae  of  bnuoees  will  brmgincrease  of  revenue — inorease  of  revenue  will  warrant 
increaae  of  appropriationa — and  increase  of  appropriatians  will  en  large  tbe  capacity  of  the 
Canal.  If  ^ere  be  no  increase  of  bnaineae,  then  theia  will  be  no  neceaaity  for  enlarga- 
ment.  Or,  if  the  inorease  be  amall,  then  the  enlargeaneot  may  advance  slowly.  Bat, 
it  may  be  aaid.  that  if  we  woald  attract  additional  toniwge  to  tbe  Canals,  we  must  re< 
dnee  tbe  tolli.  sod  <his  redaction  will  diminish  tbe  revenue.  I  bare  iha  aatfaority  of 
tbe  measage  for  saying  that  the  rednction  of  tbe  ntea  of  loll*  doe*  not  diminish  the 
fevenae,  becsnae  it  attraola  anfficient  additional  tonnage  to  keep  up  ibeaggragals 
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niMipU.  And  ttie  Comptitilw  wy*,ishiitBpart  juit  praaeDtad,  "  tbkt  andn  no  itito 
likatj  tooointr,  wil]  tlte  mooins  of  oar  anCire  >y>tem  of  Ctoalj  fall  balo«  tba  recmpU  of 
tba  law  flaoal  year."  Sir,  oar  admirable  finaaoial  arbcls  regnlatsa  nil  tbesa  thiue*  bj 
Ae  great  law  of  denMDd  and  nipplj  1  aad  tba  mora  cloaelylefiBUton  adhere  to  too  m< 

Kietioa*  of  (hat  law,  wbetber  in  reapect  to  fweign  commerce,  domeitic  trade,  iuterad 
proremaiili,  or  the  anatioD  of  public  debt,  the  more  perfect  thaj  will  perlbrm  tha 
<^r  funotioiia  which  oao  be  aaialy  eatnutad  to  govemmeDti. 

The  poboj  of  lbs  Conatitatioa  for  the  anlarBameDl  af  the  canal,  ia  &r  prefenble  to 
Akt  raoomBKHided  in  tba  meaaage,  became  it  uoerlainto  aocoicpKah  the  work,  and  by 
*  method  whiob  gnarda  tbs  State  againM  the  poaribility  af  indebtedneia  tbarefiw. 
That  poliOT  bsTdi  in  the  middle  path  between  the  eztramaa  of  refnaing  oa  tbe  ana 
band  to  do  tbe  work  at  all,  or  pwibnning  itao  tardilr  as  not  to  keep  pace  with  the 
iDcraaND^dmnandiof  bnaJQew;  and  on  the  other,  of  plaDging  into  debt  in  an  attempt 
to  effect  ilaimmedtate  acoompUilmMnt,  or  laarinc  ill  perfonnBnee  to  legialatiTe  oaprtc* 
mkI  lb*  haxard  of  bring  wbotlv  aireatad  at  tba  bidding  of  rival  intereais. 

Tba  imlior  i^  the  OonatJtaUon  is  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Oanal  Board  of  IB3S, 
when  uey  raoommandad  the  enbrgement.  Well  woald  it  have  been  lor  the  Erie  ca- 
nal if  thii  wise  lyatem  bad  never  been  abandoned  for  the  partail  of  wild  ichemea,  tba 
invantioa  of  boMadvenlnrera  and  oharUtan  financien.  It  ao  tnroi  oot,  thai  by  depar^ 
ing  from  the  policr  ol  1835,  Ihi*  great  improvement  i*  tbs  Icier  to-day  ia  the  mm  of 
tan  miUioni  of  dollan  :  and  thia,  too,  □otwiLhalandiog  tbe  State  has  borrow^  and  ap- 
propriated for  Ibe  work  ten  millioiu.     It  appears  from  the  report  of  ihe  Comptroller,  m 

1848,  that  during  the  ten  Jeaia  between  ' ' *  '      ■  " *■  ---'-- 

have  been  ^propriatad  la  Iha  enlargeii 

ten  million*  of  borrowed  moDey  were  devoted  to  tbe  work  wilhin  thia  period,  ibe  anin 
•xpended  npon  it  in  tbaw  lan  yean  waa  only  about  tbirleen  millinu.  The  remuning 
three  and  a  half  milliooi  of  anrplna  tolla,  inataad  of  being  set  apart  to  tbi*  work,  wa% 
wiib  oiher  miUiona  whicli  had  been  borrowed,  wasted  npon  nuprodacttve  caDab ;  npoa 
needy  railroada,  which  aither  were  never  completed,  or  failed  to  pay  the  lotereat  on  the 
tDDoey  lo^ed  them  by  tbe  State ;  npcoi  banka  wallowing  in  the  ilauEh  of  iosolvency  ; 
RpOD  favurila  contraoton  in  the  ihape  of  extra  aarvicea ;  while  the  deatiay  of  pordona 
Hi  the  money  will  never  be  clearly  eacertained  till  the  day  of  the  Gnal  mtimtion  of  afl 
thingaioitoneanh.  The  financial  elaoae  of  the  ConaiitotioD,  by  which  SI,650.0O0  ar* 
•nDoaUy  aet  apart  ttom  tbe  aarplni  tolla  to  pay  tbe  oaoal  and  general  Ibnd  debts,  op»- 
rklea  from  tbs  lat  of  June,  1S46.  Darinf;  these  fonr  yean,  16.600,000  have  been  paid 
oot  of  tbia  aarploa,  fcr  that  pnrpoae.  By  adfaering  to  tbe  policy  oF  1335,  ibii  aom 
might  bave  beenapproprialadto  the  enlargsment  of  ifas  Brie  canal,  in  addition  lo  tbe 
$3,312,000.  which  dnnng  these  four  years,  have  been  aetaalljr  devoted  b>  tbia  work ; 
and  tbe  total  uwnint  which  might  have  bean  eipended  apon  it  out  of  the  aarploa  rs- 
vaune*  of  tbe  canala,  within  the  aixteen  year*  tliHt  it  has  bean  in  progress,  initead  af 
being  less,  as  the  Gavemor  inform*  □*,  than  uiteen  miltiona.  migbt  have  been  apwarda 
of  twenty-six  millions,  had  the  State  rigidly  adhered  to  tba  tooommendatioii*  of  the 
Oanal  Baard  of  1835.  Sir,  by  an  economical  and  jodicioos  expeoditore  of  these 
twenty-ox  millions,  tbe  opening  of  navigatiou  this  year  wonld  have  aeen  this  great  im- 
provement eampletad  from  Aluny  baain  (o  Bu&lo  harbor. 

Now,  air,  with  soch  bot*  LookinE  ns  in  the  face,  is  it  visa  to  depart  from  a  policy 
wbicb  will  aOrely  complete  this  splendid  achieToment,  witbont  tbe  creation  of  a  dollar 
of  public  debt,  and  enter  upon  a  scheme  which  may  plucge  da  into  tbe  diaaflt«ra  and 
bamiliations  of  1843  T  Shall  we  again  abandon  a  palb,  which,  had  we  never  left  it, 
woald,  era  this,  have  led  to  the  oobaummation  of  our  grand  object,  and  sarrender  oui^ 
aelve*  to  tbe  control  of  the  same  golden  prophecies  and  irniifiiluui  rbeloric  [bat  onoe 
lured  our  system  of  internal  improvements  to  the  brink  oT  ruin  1  Are  we  determined 
to  learn  nothing  from  the  encouraging  reaolta  of  the  one — nothing  from  the  bitter  ex- 
perienoe  pruapaelive  of  the  other  1  Will  we  begin  anew  to  mortgage  rBvennea,  that 
we  may  contract  debts  for  posterity  (o  pay  T  WHl  we  again  veuture  upon  the  experi- 
ment of  anticipating  the  inoome  of  the  future,  that  we  may  expend  it  in  Fancied  im- 
pravementa  i^  the  present  I  If  our  owe  lioancial  disaalera  are  inaulficient  to  deter  us 
u'Dm  a  policy  nt  war  with  every  sound  principle  oF  political  economy,  let  ua  be  admon- 
ished by  tbe  oonditioti  of  other  state*  of  the  confederBcy.  The  South  pays  few  debb 
cxmtimaled  fiiprsMiafi,  beoaose  her  cotton  crop  for  theneit  two  yean  ie  virtuslly  pledged 
for  the  diaobarge  of  preexisting  obligation*.  The  wheat  crop  of  tbe  Weat.  abuDdant 
tboogh  it  be.  enablea  her  to  pay  few  of  tbe  debt*  *he  now  contracta,  because  it  is  vir- 
tqally  nuntga^ed  for  the  next  two  years,  to  cancel  prior  engagements.  Do  ibe  embar- 
rassments whuh  olood  the  prosperity  of  wioh  States  u  Penosylvania,  lUinola  and  In- 
diana, in  oonaeqaence  of  adaptiDg  the  Soancial  *y*tem  recommended  in  the  messagn. 
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WooniBS*  D«  to  eomnut  the  erron  whicti  thay  tre  new  bitlerl j  rqtentiag  t  A  bold 
duDW  of  the  die  in  deConce  of  iha  mmnd  mBiim,  "  pay  w  yoa  go."  ma;  pDaJbtf  win  ^ 

pioaperity,  bal,  for  oae  inch  result,  hiilocy  will  faraiali  a  tbotuand  iuilance*  wbere 
Unpoverubmeiit  uid  rnio  closed  the  hazardoaa  game. 

Tbe  debt  leitncting  prindtileB  embodied  in  tbe  lOtb  and  ISth  wctions  of  the  menth 
article  of  the  CDHBtitaliou,  are  winiiil  and  aalulary.  At  the  eiisteiice  of  Iheee,  thai 
fnaaaage  ia  speciaQy  aimed.  Theie  sectioDi  do  not  limit  the  power  of  the  LegiiUtim 
to  Ut;  taxee.  Nor  do  they  rettrict  it>  power  to  create  debti  W  any  object,  exceptiug 
liiat  they  provide  that  the  aaiae  law  nnich  creates  the  debt  afaalt  leiy  a  tax  unfficient 
to  pay  the  inleraat  thereon  aiuiDally,  and  diBcbarge  ttiu  principal  wiibio  eigbteen  yean, 
wu  ibat  iDoh  law  ahall  be  Dugatory  till  it  hue  betn  ratified  by  the  peop[e.  Mr.  JefTer^ 
■OD,  aAer  loog  and  varied  experience  and  obaervalion  in  public  sflBin.  and  in  the  calm 
ntreat  of  Monticella,  aaid — "  A  state  diapoaed  to  cherish  ita  credit,  sbonld  nerer  borrow 
»  dollar  without  layiug  a  tax  iu  the  rame  instant  to  pay  Ibe  interest  annually,  and  the 
principal  within  a  ^vea  time."  Mr.  Gallatin,  wbn  presided  for  so  many  yeara,  and 
with  nich  dislinenubed  ability,  over  our  Datiooal  Gaaocea,  writing  upon  tbs  very  sub- 
ject  Qow  under  discuuioD,  doiiDg  the  winter  of  1B41-2,wid:  "  I  hope  the  LegislatnTO 
will  itop  the  farther  incTBoH  of  debt,  which  is  the  road  to  rain.  Far  better  to  lay 
oqnal  taxea  than  to  borrow  in  time  of  pence,  *  *  *  Confidence  will  nover  be  re- 
doted  till  the'state  ceaaaa  to  borrow  foe  itself,  or  to  lend  its  credit  to  others:  nor,  in- 
deed, as  I  beUeva,  ao  long  as  it  does  not  stop  all  ita  eipenditures  for  internal  improve- 
nenla  beyond  the  amount  of  it*  annual  revenue.  ■■  "  •  No  maiini  is  more  certain 
than  that  a  uBtioD  never  ougbt  to  contract  a  debt  ia  ordinary  times;  and  that  at  all 
■tiler  times  it  oogbt  to  provide  by  teiei  fur  Ita  annual  eipendinirei.*'  I  agree  with  bii 
Excellency,  that  there  ii  a  wide  distinction  "  betweeo  debts  judiciously  made  in  fur- 
Iberacce  of  tiaJe  and  intercourse,"  and  debts  "  originating  in  wars  of  ambition,  in  the 

KSigacy  of  courta,  or  the  vanity  of  princee."  So  is  there  a  wide  distioclion  between 
la  of  tha  former  data,  and  Ihuae  oriaiaatiag  in  waia  on  political  economy,  in  tba 
profligacy  of  politicians,  and  the  vanity  of  fiuanciert. 

Mr.  Freudent,  point  me  to  the  nation  that  involved  itaelf  in  debt,  and  waa  afierwardi 
able  to  extricate  itself  therefrom.  While  the  general  government  waa  distributing  iti 
■orploa  reveauBf  under  the  adminiatration  of  Jackson,  and  boasting  that  it  waa  free 
from  debt,  the  individual  statea  compoaing  that  government  were  awetling  their  obti- 
■aliona  by  hundreda  of  milliona.  ITnleflB  wa  adhere  with  raligiona  fidelity  to  the 
financial  article  of  our  Constilation,  New-York  will  nover  aecape  the  preasnre  of  public 
debt — never,  nevei. 

If  the  Governor  thinks  eight  or  ten  millionB  ought  to  be  borrowed  for  the  immediate 
completioo  of  the  Erie  Caaal  enlargement,  let  him  propose  to  aubmit  that  queaiion  to 
the  people  in  accordance  with  the  ISlh  section  of  the  Tth  article  of  the  Oonstitution. 
Let  the  tax  payora  who  mnat  be  held  ultimately  reeponuble  for  Ibe  discharge  of  tbe 
debt,  under  the  plan  which  the  message  recommends,  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  tbe 

Jueatian  of  its  creation  in  tbe  first  inatauce.  Doea  he.  and  his  frienda  on  this  floor, 
irink  from  tbe  teat  of  the  ballot  boxea  T  Tb»  field  is  open— the  Constitution  as  it  ij 
(ive*  tbem  the  power  of  initialiognieaaures  for  borrowing  ample  means  for  the  prompt 
completion  of  ine  enla^ement,  and  sending  the  issue  down  to  tbe  people  for  trial  at 
the  nett  eleotion. 

Let  it  not  be  aasertsd  that  ibe  Hxecnljve  merely  recommends  that  tbe  Oonstitntion 
be  ao  altered  that  money  shall  be  borrowed  for  the  enlargemrnt  absolutely,  and  fur  no 
other  purpose.  He  recommends  Ibal  tbe  Legislature  be  aulhcrizsd,  not  enjoined— au- 
thorized, not  reqoirad — authorized,  not  commanded,  to  borrow.  The  "  necoasary  au- 
thority" for  thia  purpose  (to  use  the  words  of  tbe  message)  will  work  a.virtaal  repeal 
of  the  restraining  clanse  of  tbe  Constitution.  Tben  we  sbal)  have  a  clear  sea — everv 
dabt-eantraetiniF  adventurer  will  iihiii  bia  favourite  project  for  "  Cowei  and  a  market 
0  tbe  winds  of  speculation — and  lucky  will  be 

Sir.  let  me  warn  every  friend  of  the  Erie  Canat  to  pause  ere  he  opens  the  Siianeia] 
article,  the  compromise  article,  of  the  Constitution,  aiid  embarks  that  great  enterpriae 
on  such  a  hazardoa*  voyage.  Were  the  Convention  to  meet  to-day  for  the  adjustment 
of  this  question,  the  canaJa  would  not  get  as  favourable  tinnns  aa  tbey  obtained  four 
years  and  a  half  ago.  An  interest,  then  in  comparative  infancy,  has  since  grown  into 
^Jit  dimensiooa  and  wielda  a  giant'a  power.  It  ii  tbe  Railroad  interest.  By  the  in- 
■tincta  of  ita  being,  it  ia  jealous  of  and  hostile  to  the  canals.  II  is  winding  its  iron 
sinews  all  round  the  Slate.  Open  this  financial  article — or  even  impair  Ihe  Constito- 
tional  guarantiea,  which  insure  the  completion  of  tbe  Erie  enlargement  and  the  voaatmo- 
tianof  the  Geueeae  Valley  and  Black  River  canals,  and  tbis  gigantic  iulereat  will  tall 
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»  are  bahind  Dm  ue--d«t  tbej  did  i 

, ..  ii  idle  to  wuta  mlUioiu  npon  m  niodi  _       ,     ...   _ 

KD  huadred  Bad  twenty  bmin  in  the  tniuit  Itodi  Bnfialo  to  Albany, 
wheo  it  cm  oanr  freight  mud  pawaagen  from  Iba  Qaaen  City^  Id  tb*  Capitol  in  twelva. 
It  will  tell  joorleglilatarea,  toil  ■jaai  onati  ara  looked  np  in  ioe  foar  or  Gra  mnnthi 
in  Iba  /ear,  but  llmt  it«  agenta  are  not  Ibe  ilBTet  of  tha  aaaaona,  kmiring  oci  winur, 
noaammer,  no  q)riiig,  Do  aatnnui.  Tbe  timo  ii  afiproacbing  wben  my  ftiend  from 
Bnblo  (Mr.  Babooci)  witlaae  tbemorningaon  of  alonganmmer'*  dl^  gild  tbe  pali- 
■adea  of  the  Hndaon,  and  after  Sying  on  the  winu  of  ateam  otbt  finir  tnmdred  mDee  of 
landaoape,  in  which  beanty  and  Hiblimily  contend  br  tbe  maatery,  he  will  aea  the  erek* 
hif  ann  of  that  day  aiok  to  reat  on  the  Maom  of  Lake  Erie.  And  doea  be  imagme  diat 
thu  splendid  work,  tbe  Erie  Bailraad,  irill  not  then  hare  become  the  powerfnl  aa  it  in 
DOW  ihe^eBlouirival.of  the  Erie  CanalT  Ooicplete  the  Hodnn  Krer  Eailroed,  and 
yon  aapplf  ibe  latt  link  in  a  chain  of  conusonicaCion,  ranning  aide  by  tide  with  yonr 
water  channel,  from  Now-York  to  Baffalo,  which  will  be  triTetaad  in  a  ainde  d^. 

Tbe  ErieiailroaJ  is  nan  to  be  tspped  atvarioaj  pointi  almig  iu  line,  ao  that  the  ceB- 
tnl  aod  wMteni  aectioDa  of  tbeSule,  fiom  UticaUi  Rochflater,  will  be  wilfain  ten  and 
twrivs  honn  ride  of  the  metropolii,  by  eilbar  one  of  two  loutca.  The  northern  tier  of 
Ooontiea,  by  nilway*  now  built  or  projectnil.  ant,  ere  lous,  Cobe  broneht  within  twen^- 
"  *      I  all  Saao  line*  of  iailw«y,  and  nm- 


n  of  tbe  metropulia.     Bnaching  out  from  all  ueee  lines  of  railway,  a 
— '  -'noil  every  town  id  tbeir  Ticmity,  plaak-roadi  are  oonatmcted  i 

word,  the  day  ii  at  hand  when,  od  oil  tbe  thoroaghfaree  of  tbe  Blats, 
you  will  aee  eitber  a  plank  road,  oier  which  carriasea  may  transport  beary  loedaatdM 
rate  often  miles  per  hour,  or  a  railwaj'  along  which  freight  and  passenger*  will  fly  at  ■ 


ning  throueh  almoit  every  town  in  tbeir  vicmity,  plaok-rDsdi  are  oonstmcted  oi 
ced.    In  a  word,  the  day  ii  at  hand  when,  od  oil  tbe  thoToaghfaree  of  tbe 

a  plank  road,  over  which  carriagea  may  transport  beary  kinds  atdM 
_£_„..  _^^..^ii_ i^_^  — bicbfrei"      '*    :— Jii  a— _•  - 

ways,  by  strstching  its  lioea  to  CleveUnd.  Dacroil,  Cbbngoai 

in  Its  iroa  mash  ei  a  large  (bare  of  (he  trado  of  the  popalous  and  fertile  w_w 

Sir,  look  np  (he  valley  of  tbe  Mohawk  if  yon  wonld  read  the  history  and  the  deslinj 
of  the  rarioiu  internal  improramenu  that  have  maHied  onr  progress.  The  man  now 
Darticipatea  in  public  afTairs  who  has  seen  thesaiaga  skim  the  bosom  of  thai  river  In  his 
bark  caaoe,  laden  with  the  furs  of  beast*  stain  in  the  wilds  of  Oneida — who  baa  seen 
that  canoe  disappear  before  the  bataao  of  the  white  man,  carryiiig  theoomforts  of  mri- 
lization  to  a  fe«  hold  pioneers  that  had  thrown  Dp  their  log  cabins  in  the  coimtry  at 
tbe  Onoadagas  and  the  Cayuga* — who  baa  eeen  a  new  turnpike  crowded  w'' 


der  of  t(a  day,  Boating  slowly  on  its  bosom  tbe  produc 
bdiitatiiig  an  eicbange  of  commodities  between  the  aeaboard  and  the  great  lakaa — 
who  has  seen  tbe  iron  borae  Ibat  never  tirea,  roaring  and  smoking  tbnmgh  this  valley, 
and  drawing  at  his  heels,  night  and  day.  at  a  speed  of  thirty  niiles  to  tbe  honr,  bus- 

drad*  of  passengers  and  thoasaoda  of  tons  of  merchaudise — who  has  aeen  r ~- 


d  politics,  law  and  lave,  piu  Ibair  messages  to  the  wings  of  the  li^btning,  and  flash 
tbem  along  tbe  mysterious  wire  from  New- York  to  Obicsgo  in  the  twinkliug  of  an  eye. 
And  does  any  sane  nkan  dream  that  the  improvement  which  occupied  (he  Toortfa  plaoa 


in  this  aacending  series,  can  lorever  mai 
be  safely  forced  mio  rash,  and  irritating 


irritating  o 

Sir,  are  the  friends  of  oar  canals  prepared  to  destroy  thoaa  protBctfve  clanaea  of  die 
OonititutioD  wbich  wcure  tbeir  early  completioQ  in  spite  of  all  rival  and  jealous  and 
bnitile  iotaresCs,  and  drive  tbem  into  a  struggle  with  this  great  modem  improvement, 
wheo  millions  are  staked  upon  the  issue  or  Ibe  conflict!  Open  tbe  qneation  wbioti 
was  at^nsted  in  the  couvenlioD  of  184S,  audnot  a  dollar  could  tbe  Oenesee  and  Blank 
Biver  canals  now  get  for  their  completion.  Open  the  question,  and  aimply  antborin 
tbe  legislature  to  create  a  heavy  debt  for  tbe  immediate  enlargement  of  the  Erie  can^, 
and  not  ibe  rail-roads  merely,  but  every  hostile  and  sectional  interest  woold  ciy  "  Wait 
— make  haste  slowly — let  as  see  if  this  eipenditure  be  oeoBssary— let  ns  aee  if  tbe 
canal  as  it  is.  and  tbe  rail,  ways  as  (bey  are  to  be,  caunot  transport  all  the  tonnage  whidl 
seeks  a  transit  to  and  from  the  seaboard,  throngb  our  State."  It  is  becanse  I  dread  the 
iasue  of  such  a  contest — it  is  bocaoso  I  would  see  our  cansls  completed — as  well  as  be- 
eause  [  would  hold  back  the  cammoaweBlih  from  mshlng  beadlDng  upon  a  career  of 
oneroun  indebtedness  and  lavish  eipendi tore,  that  I  stand  by  tbe  Constitution  ositi*. 

His  Excellency  gives  a  glowing  account  of  tbe  steady  advanoa  of  onr  State  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  of  ihe  great  enterprise,  abounding  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of 
oar  eammercisi  emporium.  Atb-ibuUng  (bese  results  m  a  great  degne  (o  our  canala, 
he  ia  pleaaad  to  reler  to  these  grali^Jng  tokens  of  onr  progreai,  as  demanding  and  Jo^ 
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tihing  tbe  erMtkn  of  a  Ivga  public  dabt  far  a  more  vi^oroiu  proieoDtion  of  our  uitw> 
BU  impnivaiiHinta,  tbui  it  ponnitted  bj  (be  GoaitiCDtioD.  Now,  it  lo  tnni*  oat  that 
aD  exuniiiBtioQ  of  ttatitticar  table*  *bowi  tint  the  Rreateet  per  cenC  of  increiie  in  wealih 
and  popnbtiaa,  duriag  tbe  lait  twenty  Tear*,  in  toe  Stale  at  large,  and  egpeciallT  nitha 
tritf  of  New-York,  has  aoouirednnee  the  adoption  of  the  "  itopand-tax"  polic?  of  1843. 
If  tbeee  fHtti  am  to  be  made  the  tetl  of  the  nondnefa  of  hi)  BxceUencj'*  pnpontion, 
tiM7  inTalidate  hia  ooncla^ona.  All  aooh  atatiitica,  howerer,  only  so  to  proTe  tliat  b* 
who  would  (sarch  for  tbs  lonrcM  of  oar  adTancement  in  ricbm  and  populatian,  loait 
Dot  Bipect  to  find  them  all  iMuing  from  tbe  Erie  CanaL  Bui  evea  if  it  were  bo,  it  might 
Hot  be  diweepectfal  to  retnind  fail  Ezoellenoy  that  the  (trench  and  alory  ofa  repabliean  . 
State  are  not  alwan  to  be  meaanred  b;  it*  namben  and  iti  wealm,  but  ralher  by  Ih* 
equality  and  stability  of  its  iiuCiluCioaai  tfae  lirtae  and  intelligsnoe  of  iia  cttizeni,  ibe 
integrity  and  wiedain  of  it*  mlera;  that  Btiraulaline  appeaU  to  copidilr,  BTnrice,  Ifae 
lore  of  lucre,  and  ibe  ipirit  of  (peculation,  come  witb  more  propriety  fnnB  tbe  itoek 
•iclmiae  ibMn  tbe  El^ecatrfe  Cbamber )  and  that  he  who  codIBdm  oitiI  goveniaieiit  te 
ita  legitimate  aphem  of  protecting  the  lighta  of  all  iti  membera,  better  daaerve*  thp 
name  of  aatateaman,  than  he  who  degradea  it  to  Ibe  work  of  enricbinglbscofiert  ofa 

I  BIB  boond  to  baUeve,  that  tbe  qMedy  enlargement  of  the  Brie  Oanaliaihe  aoh 
jnotlTB  which  prompCad  the  recommeDdalion  in  the  iiiiiwiimi  Bat  1  ihitik  1  >ee  loom- 
itie  Qp  bebiad  the  exocatirs  chair,  and  caatine  ita  ahadow  l>efon)  it,  another  influence, 
\  Qiuoaieiomly  to  the  writer,  baa  gnideathe  gnbernatorial  pen.  Oar  atata  ato«ka 
— ->  B  high  prwrainm.  Tbey  now  cooatitnte  a  aafe  baaia  for  oar  aoirenoy.  Baah 
w__ug  jre  ezpiHog — new  ooea  ore  projeoted.  Btata  atncka  niiiat  be  obtained  SOf 
both,  at  lower  latea  than  (b«y  now  comroaod,  or  banking,  thongb  it  may  ba  entirety 
■afs  for  the  bill-holdar,  will  not  yield  enomoDa  profit*  to  the  bilMnakar.  Throw  into 
the  market  fifteea  or  twenty  miUuoa  of  ■tooka,  itala  and  oily,  (for  the  meMiga  recoin- 
la  theiaroingafbatb,)  and  they  will  apeedily  aiak  ao  low  that  apeculi '        


.      .    .    _.  repoaiog  on  eatabliihed  principle*. 

Tbe  CooMitatioii  haia  been  in  operation  (bar  yean.  Who  baa  demanded  thit  diaoge 
la  ita  fuadimectal  prorinona  f  what  newapapar  baaadrocated  itl  What  petition  lut 
bean  preaealod  in  it*  faror  T  Did  it  mingla  in  tbe  diaoaeuana  of  the  latt  poiitical  oan- 
Taaat  Wat  it  dreamed  of  by  tbe  contlitDaacy  that  elevated  il*  anlhor  to  bi>  pieaent 
■tatioa  f  I  Tenture  the  aaaertioa  that  the  sienutive  reoommendation  will  mrpriae  the 
public  eei — that  the  cbampiooa  of  oar  noble  caaal*  will  diicard  it— that  tba  aatbon  of 
CHIT  hoDett  financial  policy  will  demoace  il — that  the  frieiida  of  alabla  gDvammenl  will 
rMiBl  it— and  that  it  will  eroke  the  coodemnatioa  of  the  popular  Toice. 
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PINANCIAl    AHD   COMMERCIAL    REVIEW. 

Thb  mouay  market,  during  the  mouth,  haa  beaa  axcaedioglj  wall  aapplied 
witk  fanda ;  aod,  dthongh  «t  timet  attamptB  ware  anda  moatlj  by  the  banka  to 
adTBDce  tha  ratei,  tbey  &iled,  through  Qu  pinmplneu  with  which  the  loans  were 
repkced  from  pri*ate  BoarcM.  In  almost  everj  com  where  oaUtaDding  loaiia 
ware  nolilied  of  higherntea,  tbaj  wera  paid  up  wiA  mODay  procared  at  a  Ibh 
figure.  This  haa  been  the  case,  alttfoogh  at  New- Tort  nearly  83,250,000  wwa 
absorbed  iu  the  mouth  of  Jaouary  into  the  Ooveroment  Treasuiy  for  dntieB,  and 
ff>\i  iccumvlBted  to  tha  estwitof  810,000,000  at  tha  miot,  threngfa  tiie  inadeiiiia^ 
of  the  eGtab)ishmeDt  to  perform  its  dtitiss.  It  ■■  not  abne  die  abnndaoce  of 
mere  mooey  (specie  and  bank  notes)  which  cauaea  capital  to  be  apparently  w» 
Ae*p,  but  it  is  the  ample  supply  of  namtal  wealth  whidi  cmnoa  down  in  pay- 
BMnt  of  goods  eoDBumed,  contioDallj  cancelling  obligations,  and  throwing  money 
back  into  the  reservoirs  whence  it  isaned.  It  is  also  the  case  that  a  large  emannt 
of  oapital  has  of  late  reached  this  country  ftom  Europe,  in  exchange  &»■  ondenMi 
of  debt,  public  and  corporate,  while  in  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  no  hi- 
crease  of  goverDmenc  obligatiooa.  The  foikiwing  table,  carefully eunpiled  from 
tha  official  aonrcea  of  each  state,  shows  tha  amonnt  (rftbe  state  debts  Dmrest  to 
Jannery,  IBGl,  with  the  annual  interest  payable  by  the  atatei,  the  revenues  aud 
eipaBditorea,  and  the  tasable  valuations  tar  1360: 
DxaTa  or  THB  SBTXBAb  STATES,  4  so  wine  TBX  DiKKcr  ADD  vxi  coHTinonrT 

PKBT.     4U0,  ■n^  AttXOAL  KKCUPTS  ABD  KZFUIIUTniLH — WITS  TU  LAK 

TAbtTATioHa : 
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..3(8999 
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MAUACHiniTTt. — Tb*dirMt4ab^u  noMlj for daficient  govarameDt  rsTeooN;  the 
indireot,  hi  loan  of  credit  to  TsU-roaila. 

Niw-YoKS. — Direct  debt  i*  for  oaoalj  and  nil-iowl  oredits  UHUDad  ;  the  iiulinct,fcr 
OMditilouiedtoi^-roadi.  ThHToreniieaodeipeniMdonotiacliidsthoioof Ihecanali. 

ViKaiHi*  indirect  debt,  it  noallj'  for  credit!  louied  to  pablic  wnriu. 

Nohth  OxBoum  dobt,  iiacredit  loaned  lotbaOaitoa  Rail-road  ■mmed  by  theatata; 
Aa  indireot,  )■  a  umilar  credit,  not  yet  &llan  upon  the  atats. 

Florida  drebt,  ia  for  boodi  loaned  to  brokan  bauki ;  and  the  oontinput  debt  ia  aoca. 
■uiUting  intareal. 

AxiBiHl  debt,  i*  the  naredeemsd  credit  loaned  to  the  itala  bank* :  aud  the  indirect, 
ttthcr  Uabilities  connected  with  the  ioatitaUoii. 

Missiisirri  Debt.  Direct,  ia  Tor  bond*  loaned  to  the  Ptaateri*  Bank ;  the  indirect, 
Oa  fnodulent  bondiof  Ibe  dDioo  Bulk. 

LouisixiA. — The  direct  debt  ii  for  loana  fer  itata  pnrpoaea;  the  indirect,  the  bonda 
loaned  to  banka. 

Ttiu. — The  debt  ia  the  bea  (br  whieh  the  itaM  >t  liable.  Tbe  aomioal  amoont  of 
tha  debt  ■■  f  lS,3S2,44a     A  new  loan  for  fSOO.OOO  iraa  anthoriaed. 

AaKiRiai  debt,  ii  the  bonda  loaned  to  tha  banka;  and  there  tnvf  ba  ¥nir"'nTrT 
intcreat  in  addition. 

MicnioiK  debt,  ia  the  balance  of  bonda  now  ontatandiag. 

Imdiii*  tss  Illiroii  dirscl  debti,  are  those  for  which  ihs  atate  ia  liable.  The  con- 
tingent, ia  the  debt  to  be  liquidated  only  bj  tbe  atile  canala,  and  their  pcopertj  in  the 
band)  of  tmMeea  for  that  porpoie. 

MiaaODHT,  ia  the  old  debt.  There  are  now  two  pn^acta  belore  tbe  Lagiilatnre  of  that 
■tUfl.  One  to  aathoriza  tha  Pacific  Rail-road,  capital  |1,500,000 ;  and  the  Hannibal  and 
Bt.  Joieph'i  Bail-iDsd,  capital  $4,500,000 — making  together  |9,Dl)0.000  ;  of  which,  two. 
thirda,  or  $6,000,000,  ia  to  be  miaad  by  atata  credit.    Thi<  laat  bill  baa  become  a  Uw. 

Althoqgh  t  Urp  portion  of  Una  ituonat  hu  gtme  abroad  witirin  a  few  yeara. 
Hid  tbe  Bccnmnlatioa  of  e^Htal  id  thia  coaDtry  haa  been  imnieiiae,  the  dlapom- 
lion  baa,  up  to  thia  lime,  been  to  enrtail  publio  credita.  Hiaaoari  ia  the  Srat  atata 
which  fau  reanmed  tbe  old  policy ;  and  abs  haa  dona  tbii,  by  chartering  a  rail- 
road, and  antboRcing  ■  Joaa  of  the  alate  credit  to  ^m  amoant  of  (3,000,000  for 
Ita  conttmctioD.  Thia  fact  ia  an  additiooal  erideoce  that  gorerDmoDta  never 
leam  by  eiperience.  Aa  long  aa  the  itata  patronized  rail-roada  id  New- York, 
they  did  Dot  progTBaa-  But  the  eipenditurea  of  priTBIs  capital  in  tbe  atate  now 
reach  $60,769,797,  and  the  road*  are  all  proGtabla.  Very  many  of  the  wefltem 
eitlea  have  adopted  thia  plan  of  loaniog  credit,  and  it  will  prove  iniurioua  to  their 
ioleraata.  Tbe  amount  of  capital  going  into  rail-roads  all  over  (he  conntij  ia 
imnwnee.  and  also  into  banks.  Illinois  will  require  {30,000,000  for  rail  roads. 
Aud  a  bill  toautfaorizea  geoeral  banking  Inv  hafing  passed  the  |Legislatura,  is 
to  be  anbmitted  to  tbe  people  for  approral.  In  New- York,  tha  multi plication  of 
banka  is  Tery  rapid,  and  will  not  &ilBbort  of  an  increase  of  $10,000,000  for  tbe  pre- 
•entyear.  In  New-England,  tfaeincreaae  is  also  rerygreat.  This  state  of  aiUr* 
tend*  to  promote  an  extonsion  of  credits  in  making  sales,  and  to  refife  those  long 
credilswhichled  to  the  diaasters  of  former  years,  and  which  caused  n  BUipeneinn 
of  all  tbe  banks,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Biddle,  "  until  neKt  crop."  As  if  diose 
who  had,  by  getting  goods  on  credit,  consumed  a  crop  in  adrance,  would  go  a 
year  without  consuming  at  all  aoiil  they  had  paid  np.  It  is,  bowsTor,  the  caaa 
that  the  reaonrces  ol  tbe  country  are  vaatly  greater  now  than  at  the  date  of  the 
fcrtner  years  of  speculation.  Dp  to  1835,  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  but 
ona  ronte  to  coniMct  the  conntiy  west  of  tbe  Alleghaniea  with  the  Atlantic  slope*, 
and  that  was  tbe  Erie  Canal.  There  are  now  four  in  operation,  and  still  another  in 
MuneofconatroctlM.  The&UowlDgarethsaelinsa,  witkthair«ottaDdr«TeaM: 
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ATKinnS  TKOM  TSK  WIIY  TO  TIVK-WATCk. 

■am  CM.  lliiiiiii,mfc         tktmm.  ft^te. 

Bri»Ca»l 3«4 7,143,789.  ...3^0.8  IT .490,000 B,506,81T 

Peannlvuia  CuuL 395 1S^B1,834....I,S»I,5S5 890,391 5&3,9fi3 

BrwBul-road 4W »>,3S3.Sei 1,063,330 313,411 343,338 

Hew-york,  Northern  Lim »T 11,«9,lSS....a39<,041....1WS.94a 1,890,094 

BalliBiara  ft  OhiaR-R. ITO ..T,WT,4O0....  1^387,000 800,000 J87,00O 

Total,  fire  rmno 1715 •81,745,740      •9,734,364      •3,73^93^      •6,083,4ia 

WeRnii(Hu*.)B..B. ISO  7,903,701        1,417,371  007^49  eiO.OM 

The  re* enne  of  tha  Erie  cinal  ia  1835,  the  jear  the  Pennsflnnia  cuials  wen» 
Opened,  was  (1,393,130,  and  thBtrepreteii  ted  all  the  tolls  collected  on  weatern  tnda. 
Ttaialsstjaar,  tbat  trade  bwpaid  od  the  Gre  luiea  tide-water,  a  sum  greater  I7 
$8,410,000,  or  nearly  aeveo  times  greater,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  tolla 
tare  now  veiy  much  less  thao  than,  we  can  aafetj  estimate  that  the  trade  west 
of  the  Alleghanies  with  the  Atieotic  slope  was  ten  times  greater  in  1B50  than  in 
183S.  We  are  also  to  bear  in  mind,  that  a  coDatdonble  qoaotitj  of  gooda  now 
painDg  down  the  lake  to  OgdeDsbnrg,  orer  lake  Ghamplain  to  New- York,  and 
OTor  the  rail-road  lo  Boatoa,  ooDstitntiDg  a  new  ronte,  and  also  that  the  Peanqrl- 
vania  rail-road,  alreadj  174  railea,  is  about  to  opeo  atill  another  ronte  to  the 
weat.  In  thia  glance  at  tneanaof  eommoDicatioD,  die  merchant  at  ooce  aeee  the 
broad  fonDdatiOD  on  which  a  large  bnaineea  now  reiti,  aa  compered  with  Eft«sn 
yeara  lioee.  If  we  cootinne  the  riew  into  the  vast  works  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  IIIIdoIs,  we  shall  find,  that  by  rneaos  of  public  works,  what  may  be 
called  the  "  working  SQrface"  of  those  fertile  states,  has  been  increaaed  to  a  still 
greater  extent ;  and  if  our  external  commerce  this  year  has  been  large,  it  bat 
not  kept  pace  with  the  vast  derelopment  of  onr  internal  interoonrse. 

It  has  been  the  case  that  a  general  idea  of  manufactariiig  dia&eai  has  gsined 
currency  in  the  commnni^,  propagated  by  protectionist  politiciana,  for  psrty  pui> 
poses.  That  many  branchBaofmannfactorea  are  depressed,  ia  no  donbttrue  ;  bat 
thia  ariaea  from  excess  of  home  competition,  a*'  in  the  manobctare  of  coaiaa 
(Hittons,  and  pig  iron.  Id  woolens,  the  distress  is  of  an  equivocal  nature,  inaa* 
OQch  aa  that  it  maotfesls  itself  in  the  most  actire  purchases  of  the  raw  material 
at  continually  rising  prices.  The  deliverias  on  the  great  avenues  of  trade,  thi* 
year,  are  gre^xr  than  ever,  aa  follows  : 

PKurBEiKB  or  iBKBp'a  wool. 


TolaLlt* 13,079,fi97 13,003,3Se 

Shipped  from  BuiTila 8,<40,409 e,B05,aiT 

AmTed  u  Clenluid , 1,404,331 S,03B,1K 

"      at  Boatoa,  Idomenie) 4,Gei,eOO 9,941,100 

"      itBwloo,  (fcreign} 3,5«3,000 , . . .  4,T»7,900 

Aggregue 31,349,037  Lbi.  33,804,fra 

Some  of  that  which  was  shipped  from  Buffalo  arrived  at  tide-water ;  but  the 
demand  for  wool  in  the  interior  of  the  atate  has  been  good,  becanse  the  amount 
which  arrived  00  tha  canals  at  tide-water  last  year  exceeded  the  quantity  which 
left;  Butfolo,  by  4,091,000  Iba.,  and  this  year  by  only  3,162,000  Iba.  And  the 
woolen  faetoriea  on  the  line  of  the  canal  declare  good  dividends.  The  prices  it 
wool  are  now,  aa  compared  with  last  year,  as  follows,  in  this  port : 
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tSSl."]  FinoMiial  mtd  Commareial  Renew.  fSf 

He  mnat  ba  m  hM  mn,  wh»,  hiving  an  ■griraltonl  eonititaeiicjr,  iboiiht  t«i^ 
tan  to  diaCnrb  m  tMiff  nadar  whiob  aach  a  daal  of  pnwpari^  baa  accruad  M 
wool-growen>  Enui  at  thoaa  larga  dalireriaa  and  high  prices,  tfae  a)anufac> 
tnrera  an  eager  bofeia.  Thsii  agenU  are  aconring  the  cetuiUy  to  pick  np  lota 
in  ill  dir«ctioiu.  A  lotof  wool  aold  here  thia  week  for  £91  centa,  from  thaujoe 
grower  who  obtained  for  the  aame  atock  45  centl  enly  in  the  year  of  inflatioa, 
1836>  Tfae  woolen  dealera,  themaelvea,  are  aatouiabed  at  tfae  iuiatiBbie  demand 
for  wool ;  bat  the  ^Mnu^of  the  domeatic  ajMing  good*,  with  their  beautiful  i^iea, 
improTBd  mano&elure,  and  quick  aalea,  remoiea  the  wonder.  The  great  pro*- 
paritr  of  the  wool  inlar eat  abroad  baeping  the  raw  material  prereota  ioiporta- 
lioD,  while  the  great  general  proaperity  of  the  coontty  at  this  momeat  caiuoi  a 
qaiek  deOMiid  lor  the  goode. 

That  the  prodoetions  of  {Hg  iron  and  coarae  cotUna  baa  been  eTerdoiiBi 
admit!  of  but  little  (j|ne«tiaD ;  but  the  remedy  is  to  find  a  foreign  market  for  th« 
sorplna.  That  can  be  done,  bowoTer,  ooly  when  our  manufiuitarers,  depending 
vpon  tbemaelTea,  loBm  to  manufacture  ai  cheaply  aa  rival  aatioDa. 

Gold  baa  now  become  a  naUonal  product,  and  to  make  it  uaEful  to  tbe  whole 
nadou  it  ia  requisite  that  it  aboold  be  coined  with  facility,  and  for  that  puipose  a 
mint  is  required  at  the  point  where  it  ia  imported  before  it  apreadi  itself  oTor  tbe 
country.  At  tfae  present  moment  tfae  gold  owuen  sli  over  the  couotxy  are  pay- 
ing a  Iribnte  of  from  $l,000,0O0to  82,000,000  per  annum  to  New- York  brokera, 
becauae  there  is  no  national  mint  here  to  furnish  coiu  without  cost.  The  failure 
of  the  New- York  mint  bill  in  Congress,  baa,  with  the  reaaong  giren  for  oppoting 
it  by  some  irf  the  members,  been  a  aoorce  of  considerable  amasement  to  the  in- 
terested partiea  here,  on  the  princi^ile,  >>  let  those  laugh  who  win."  Tbe  lead- 
ing idea  of  membera  seems  to  have  been,  that  to  place  a  mint  in  New-York 
would  help  to  aggrandize  it — to  add  to  its  importance  and  wealth.  Had  either 
of  those  members  consulted  any  of  their  constituents  connected  with  CalircrniB, 
be  would  hare  been  greatly  snrprised  to  Bnd  that  it  is  the  waiU  cfa  mint  which 
enriches  New- York  at  the  expense  of  every  constitnency  in  the  country.  In 
■order  to  show  the  practical  operation  of  tfae  matter.  I  will  state  an  actual  trantac- 
tion.  By  one  of  the  last  steamers  from  Chagres  came  a  passenger,  a  returned 
Califbmian,  with  94,000  gold  dust,  on  his  way  to  hia  liome  in  Mr.  Dlsney'a  dis- 
bict,  Ohio.  He  applied  to  certain  parties  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  his 
gold.  "  I  am,"  said  he,  "  in  a  fanny  to  get  to  my  family,  and  I  want  tfae  money 
aa  aoon  as  poasible."  **  Very  well ;  you  hsTe  three  modes  of  proceeding.  Yon 
can  go  Philadelphia,  deposite  your  gold,  get  a  certificate,  and  get  it  discounted ; 
yon  can  lend  your  gold  by  a  broker  to  Philadelphia,  paying  insurance,  commis- 
sion, transportation.  Sec.,  &x.,  get  a  certificate,  and  get  it  discounted  here ;  or 
ym  can  sell  your  gold  directly  to  a  broker."  The  gold  is  worth  $18  7S  per 
ance,  and  tfae  brokers  giro  tl6  to  817  per  ounce.  Our  friend  had  two  hundred 
sod  twen^-two  ounces,  and  could  get  817 ;  coneeqiiently,  he  would  lose  8222. 
To  deposite  it  to  send  to  Philadelphia  wonld  cost  $160,  commissions,  insarance, 
Sec.,  and  he  wonld  then  have  a  certiBcete  which  could  not  be  paid  under  Ihrt* 
aunlht — the  accomnlatiDU  of  uncoined  gold  being  already  810,000,000  at  tbe 
mint.  Thia  certificate  the  banks  diseonnt,  but  at  full  rate,  because  of  the  no- 
certainty  of  tbe  time  of  its  payment-  Three  roontfas'  discount,  at  7  per  cent., 
ia  $70,  which  naakea  the  whole  oost  $330,  a  little  better  than  to  sell  to  tbe  broker. 
Bat,  dwn,  it  will  lake  a  week  or  ten  daya'  defaiy  In  get  Uiia  completed,  and  that 
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will  cost  $90.  To  go  ta  PbihdBlphia  uid  coiD|tlBtb  tt«  operstioa,  ud  coma 
back,  would  amoaot  tn  abont  the  Mine  thing.  Finally,  tbe  gold  was  sold  at  (17 
^r  onnce,  sod  the  Ohio  idkd  carried  faome  SSSS  leal  money  than  if  b  mint, 
tdeqnatB  to  the  wants  of  California,  had  bMn  here.  He  would  then,  on  the 
momiog  of  hiB  arriTol,  hare  deposited  hit  doat,  taken  eagles,  and  taken  paaaaga 
for  home,  nitb  $225  mora  gold  in  his  pocket  Iban  actually  was  the  case.  The 
weatera  and  sontberD  California  adrenturen  in  this  way  leate  $1,500,000  per 
annnm  Id  New- York,  and  a  large  class  of  persODs  here  ia  becoming  wealthy  by 
these  contribotiona.  Now,  weBtem  and  aouthero  member*,  whose  coDstitneDta 
are  paying  these  sums,  have  voted  against  a  mint  here  oo  the  ground  that  to 
establish  a  mint  here  at  the  annoal  espenditure  made  for  that  in  Philadelphia, 
(Tiz.  S36,000  per  anoam.)  and  ta  slop  these  gold  shavings  of  $1,500,000  per 
BDQnm,  ii  to  benefit  New- York.  These'sre  aome  of  the  practical  jokes  of  legis- 
lation. A  member  of  the  "  Union  Safety  Committee,"  who  has  recently  toned 
oat  a  brilliant  equipage  on  the  profits  of  gold  dust,  remarked  to  a  friend,  that  all 
the  free-ioilers  bad  loted  against  a  mint  in  New- York,  in  order  to  punish  tbe 
city  for  ita  Union  propensities.  Tbe  difficaity  with  members  is,  that  they  Tiew 
mattets  always  from  the  goTerament  point  of  view.  They  imagine  that  tbe 
appointment  of  a  few  paltry  officers,  at  an  expense  of  $56,000  per  annum,  is  of 
niare  importance  than  the. levying  of  a  contribution  of  $1,500,000  per  annum 
upon  their  conatitnents,  in  order  to  enrich  a  hundred  brokers.  New-York  must, 
'  however,  it  seems,  bear  the  ioflictiun  with  reaignation.  How  meekly  the  aeve- 
is  Booth  and  west  will  bear  it,  is  their  look  out. 


NOTICES    OP   NE¥   BOOKS. 

ATaiiTiSEON  TiuaaHOKETaT— FLisixnoSpHEaiciL;  with  iU  Application*  to  NB*i- 
gatinQ  and  Surveying,  NnuticBl  and  Practical  Aslronomy  and  Geodea;,  with  Loga- 
rithma,  Trignaametncal  and  Nautical  Table*.  By  (be  Re*.  C.  W.  Hw^lsy,  LL.Dq 
ProfBHSnr  of  Matbemalics  and  AUFooomj  in  Golambia  College,  New-York.  A  new, 
Hatarged,  und  impruved  ediiioa.     G.  P,  Putnam.      1S31. 

Thu  ii  atexl-buuk  which  we  can  heartily  rncommeud,  ascnmbiDiog  the  simplest  and 
cleBTOBi  eipoailion  of  lbs  elomeiils  of  the  science,  with  ■  full  and  precise  view  of  its 
mom  proloTind  spplicarion ;  together  with  its  many  practical  usaa  to  tbe  Navigator,  8nr- 
Teyor,  nud  AstrDOamur.  Imt»id  of  the  extremely  dry  and  difScalt  ststemeat  of  princi* 
pies  which  the  sludect  encouaten  at  th»  begianiu^af  many  other  works  of  the  kind,  be 
U  led  an  by  gradual  and  euy  steps,  tu  perceive  tha  neoessity  of  Irigonomatrical  solo- 
tjnni,and  tooomprehend  the  formulas  in  which  they  are  embraced :  while  at  ibesam* 
tima  a  practical  character  is  given  to  the  whole  work  by  the  frequent  applicanousof  the 
subject*  to  interesting  prahlems  in  astronomy,  &c. ;  and  the  student  is  pispived  for 
every  thing  in  the  proper  analyses,  by  the  valuable  cillectioa  of  formulas  m  Appendix 
I.,  than  which  one  has  never  been  ^ven  mora  complete- 
Besides  stating  the  elements  of  TngopoipatTy_  iu  (be  Sim^lert.  and  at  tbe  same  time 
most  cumprehensive  rorm.  the  work  has  the  merit  of  eisminmg its  pmctical  spplicatioaa 
more  fully  than  any  prccsdina  treatise,  as  will  nppear  from  an  inspection  of  its  table  of 
contents.  The  six  parts,  CDnsidering  successively  Plane  Trigonometry,  Spherical  Trigo 
Dometry  and  Practical  AslTODomy,  Naviantion,  8arveying,  Nautical  Astmuomy  and 
Geodesy  ;  elsborata  descriptions  of  the  instruments  cmpbyea  in  fixed  Obserraioriee. 
and  in  tbe  field,  are  given  together  with  the  trignunmetne  method  of  adjusting  tbctn, 
and  tbe  must  miatite  inslruotion  in  all  the  onliuary  operBlions  and  cslcolationi  of 
prac^al  astronomy.  The  work  oontains  atoch  whiob  has  not  apttearrd  in  previool 
treatises,  especially  in  tbe  Appendices  II..  and  the  entire  part  on  Qeodcsy :  it  systemalia 
treatise,  based  ou  the  methods  employed  upon  the  Coast  Borvey  of  the  Diiired  Stales — 
most  timely  and  vatnable.  Indeed.  ProfetsorHackley's  Treatise  appears  to  have  solved 
tbe  diScnIt  problem  of  Bnilbe  in  one  work,  the  almpleatetsmentBryinstmction  with  tte 
fullest  details  for  tbe  more  advanced  student,  and  pi«ctical  adaptations  In  ths  wants  ^ 
the  Astronomer,  Barveyor  and  Navigator. 


JSU.}  IbtimifNevBocla.  flBV 

Tva  HmvBf  or  vm  Dn^m  EVtitsi  or  Aoiaioi,  frtFm  ths  adoptian  oT  As  Fedtn) 

CoDMhatiDn  to  the  aod  of  the  Biitoenib  OoogteM.     B;  BicliBrd  Hildreth.    3  vol*. 

Harper  Brothsn. 

The  fint  part  of  thi*  tuMorr,  eoaiBrhed  in  Atm  rohiaiM.  •»!  rehting  lo  ookmial 
lliMor^,  ha«  been  loDg  b«fam  tbe  pablic,  and  WDD  (or  ila  sntbor  tha  repQMtion  of  • 
Air  ODinpiln.  Tb«  first  Totame  of  the  Hcand  part  bw  now  mBde  ila  ■ppearuce,  ud 
pnHeM»  to  gini  ■  complets  luul  detailnd  uoooot  nf  die  Uuiied  Slnle*  lo  tlieir  •ociy, 
polilicai,  iateUectmil.iuid  scoDomical  aipecta,  daring  Ibe  excaediHgly  Bgiuted  and  inter- 
Mtiug  period  of  thsGnt  geneiBtioDaoawedmglheiLdoptioD  of  (he  KedenI  Conatitntion. 

The  Gr*t  vol.,  now  prewoted.  be^M  witb  ■  pretendml  occaaol  of  the  Mate  ol  ieeliog 
and  preTiiliog  Tiewgia  the  diSeraot  sIbIbb  at  the  momeal  of  [he  orgBuizatiua  of  the  new 
nalioual  govemmaiit, — the  oritjia  of  that  division  of  psrtioa  bj  which  the  couatiT 
ever  «nce  haa  been  more  or  leai  Bgilated,  end  the  echo  at  least  of  which  itill  renuade 
in  our  eani.  Tbe  work  ia  by  no  moana  what  it  pmrcHes  to  be — a  history.  It  is  a  ver; 
low  order  of  political  partisan  pubJication.  Mr.  Hildreth  appearB  to  bo  ntlDrly  dealiule 
of  a!l  the  qualiliea  of  an  biatortan.  He  cannot  oo'mprehend  any  general  elalesniBalike 
•riewB— JB  moreover  a  Canatic  of  lioleut  pHssIons, — which  are  apparent  in  the  ciialortioD 
of  everr  line.  The  three  Srst  vulatnea.  which  were  a  mere  compilation  of  ereDtaof  irar 
Colomal  Btatee,  [ram  other  nnltiors.  had  a  certain  den-ee  of  value.  Tbe  crude  apeeola- 
liatiB  of  a  heatod  fimcv  in  relation  to  tbe  working  of  oar  new  political  ayatem,  are  of  no 
Taiae,  and  are  Ewoeatn  critioiam. 

PKOTiaTAHTiaM   ABD   OtTSOUCrTT,  CoHFlKaS  IM  THtlR    Er»CT«  OK  TIT«  CiTILtllTIOK 

oy  EuftOfi.    Written  id  Spanish.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Balmes-    TtmnUted  from  the 

French.    John  Murphy  &  Co.,  1T8  Market-street,  Baltimore. 

This  great  work  of  Balmen,  the  illnstrioDB  Spanish  acbolar.  whose  demiae  aone  two 
years  since  was  matter  of  national  roeret,  wHi,  without  doubt,  be  eagerly  aonghu  A« 
■  ptuloBopbioal  and  learned  work  ou  the  great  reHsioiia  divisiona  in  the  Chriatian  world, 


It  handles  iu  a  masterly  EOauDerthe  great  quesdoa  of  the  respective  agency  of  ProtMt- 
aotism  ind  Catholicity  in  the  progress  of  moilern  oivilizBtton  and  progress.  The  work 
ia  by  fur  the  most  important  of  its  kind  ever  published  io  thia  country.  It  is  in  fact  a 
Complete  library  in  itself,  condooaed,  and  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  The  whole  qusstron 
within  the  grasp  of  the  homblest  re^er.  It  appears  most  appropriately  at  tbe  present 
time,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  prove  un  instrument  of  (jreal  efficacy  in  the  work  of  diffu- 
•ing  aoiind  Catholic  doctrine  nn  the  matten  of  which  it  treats. 

I  iir  the  convenieace  of  persoiij  living  in  remnte  aecliona  nf  the  country,  a  limited  nnm- 
ber  of  copies  have  been  done  up  in  paper,  sj  that  the^  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  aoj  pan 
of  ibe  United  States.    Price  in  paper,  (1  50;  twooopies,  t3  ;  funr  ci^iee,  (S. 

CoorEit's  WoBU.  Tmi  L»THrK-3TocEi.'<a Talis.  Geo.  P.  Putnam,  155  Boadway. 
These  tales  are  embraced  in  five  volumes,  whereof  tbe  4th  and  5tb  we^epubi[^hed  in 
January,  "The  Deerslaverj"  "TboLaslof  the  Mohican*;"  "  ThePath-Bnder;"  "The 
Fionferii,''  and  "  The  Prairie,"  compose  tiio  life  of  LeRthBr^ttiKking — that  immortal 
creation  of  Oooper'a  personifying  the  frontier  life  of  the  American  atales  from  their 
colonial  tiate  lo  their  naiionaleraaileiir.  They  depict,  with  aingnlar  elenniesa  ainl  force, 
the  snperiDTiiy  of  the  white  hlixid  in  its  simple  atreogth  enamored  of  forest  life,  and 
Blmggliiig  alike  with  the  wildeniws  and  ihe  savage— forcing  away  for  the  advance  of» 
the  niorH  industrinni,  and  less  advenlorons  settlor — while  the  less  enduring  uatars  of 
nations  of  thefarest  perishes  by  the  way.  Thii  standard  edition  by  Putnam,  will  fas  the 
library  edition  for  35,000,000  readers. 

Tbe  P[j>doh,  Tui  Look,  srd  Thi  Anvil.  J.  8.  Skinner,  79  Walnut-alreet,  Philad'a. 
This  well-kaown  work  well  sualains  its  interest  iu  the  hands  of  Col.  Skinner.  Ita 
ntefriliiess  is,  however,  greatly  marred  through  the  ultra-prnleelive  theories  promiilfiated 
bysucfa  ini:ieinalive8peonhilonaaMr,  Carey.  The  nljsnnl  folly  of  taxing  producers  of  the 
aatloiiul  wcitllh,  iu  order  to  bribe  others  lo  leave  profitable  fii-  nnprnfilable  eiiipleymenta, 

le  clear  under- 
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988  Naticei  t^New  Booh,  [Uux^ 

Dbc  Diimcai  KiROHursinn.    Orgn  &r  dia  jMiiiiiiiiwiiimii  TiitiiiiBwm  4ar  auMri- 

kuiib-deataohsD  KitchMi.    Hwra^ageban  tou  Fbllipp  Sclufi;  ProloMor  dcr  Tbao- 

logie  m  HHxenbarg,  PeoiuylTBiua. 

Thi*  i«  ■  moDtlilf  pablieuim  of  hi^  chuactor,  aod  it  is  a  great  credit  to  tho  Gcninn 
Tbouloginl  lilaratare  of  the  oooBtrr.  It  ooDtuiiaaa  iataraMla*  AfdreM  b;  Neandor, 
«athainu«HioofQlliIaff(aObiiia.  ItwaidaliTaredaghtdayibtlbre  tbedealhof  tba 
— su  Cborcb  hutoriau.    Thera  «ra  nianr  olhw  artjoioa  of  inlarail.    The  wuk  ii  to  ba 

d  of  Bodolpb  Garrigaa,  3  BveUy-itreot. 

TBI  DoTi  ins  Tea  Bista.    Ticknor,  Bead  A  Fialda,  BoMoo. 

Ttui  is  BvrayclflTer  practical  latirBapaii  the  hobbj-riding  praoenaitieB  of  woaM-be- 
reformen.  eacb  of  whom  imagiaei  that  the  object  wbich  percbince  has  attneted  bit 
feeble  attsDtioii,  it  Che  only  eiiatins  btiI  npan  the  footitool—aijd  that  reforni,  and  that 
oalT<  according  to  hii  plan,  ihonld  hancefbrtti  aolely  occapj  maokiiid.  Th«  lobject  ii 
■kiUfuli;  treatod. 

Paiii<nFiJa  or  ToSuiot  :    ToocbiDg  the  fitniotiue,  DerolopineBt,  Diat^ntion,  and 

NatnitA  Anauemeat  of  the  Bacei  of  AninuU,  Living  and  EitiiKt,  wilh  Dntnenioi 

lUiutiationa.    Fan  I.,  OompantiTe  Fbyaiologj,  for  the  aw  of  School*  and  Oollegea. 

By  Louis  Aganix,  and  A.  B.  Qoald.    Qoold  £  Liooola,  BosIdd. 

This  very  taloabla  nork  hai  appeared  ia  a  rerisod  editiDa.    The  high  repnlatioa  it 

ba*  acqaired.  doe*  justice  lo  the  emiaeat  aoarca  fntm  which  it  omauattM.    AJlhou^ 

simple  sad  elementary  in  its  stTle,  it  is  full  in  its  iltostradoni  and  comprehnnnve  in  iti 

range  1  brining  information  a  half  cenlory  in  adTanceorall  other  elementary  work*  on 

this  sabject,  into  the  narrow  compue  proper  Eor  iCa  intoided  object.   It  ii  elegantly  and 

ciuaplj  printed. 

Fomnon  SMTHiaciNcas.    By  Hen^Ktchard  Lord  Holland;  edited  by  hiaNii.  Heorj 

Edward  Lord  Holland.     Harper  Brother*.    ■ 

These  eiceedingly  ioCereating  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Hollaiid  are  dedicated  to  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  Che  only  sarvi ring  brother  of  the  great  Kmperor.  It  eonCaim  many  neir  and 
pleaiiDg  anecdotes  of  that  remarkable  man.  Recent  CTenta  in  France  have  called  CDrth 
the  poblication,  and  imparted  a  new  iolereit  to  it. 

Java  BoDvaaii ;  or,  Froiporily  and  Adveni^.    By  Catherine  Sinclair,  anthor  of  "  Sir 

Bdward  Qrabam,"  Stc.    Harper  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  interestiiig  romance  of  Bugliah  life,  and  of  a  moral  tendenor.  It  i* 
handsomely  bound,  and  published  in  the  neat  and  Tory  cheap  style  for  whiciithe  Heaa. 
Harpers  are  ao  juitly  ostebrated. 

L'AriNORo:    The  Scholar— The  Gipsey — The  Frieat.    By  George  Borrow,  author  of 

"  The  Bible  in  Spain,"  &c.    0.  F.  PuQiam,  155  Broadway. 

Thii  ia  cerCsinlj  a  Ter;r  InCerestioa  itor^,  welt  aostained,  and  of  a  racy  (tvie,  baC  of  a 
ibeolagical  caat  ■. — directing  its  attack  agHinst  the  Church  of  Rome  with  mock  bittemeM. 
Mr.  FaCnsm,  it  appears,  contractBd  at  a  "  high  figure,"  in  November,  1B43.  with  Mr- 
Murray,  of  Londun,  for  on  early  copy  of  tliia  work  for  publication,  and  has  now  pco- 
docad  it  in  his  well-known  elegant  style.  The  pablicalion  has  given  rise  to  a  oonmj- 
versy  between  his  hooss  and  that  of  Harper  Brolhera.  He  alleges,  that  in  violation  of 
the  usages  of  the  trade,  the  Maaara.  Harf  era  obtained  on  early,  but  incorrect  copy  of  hit 
reprint,  and  pablishad  a  rival  cheap  edition,  which  i*  imperfecC.  The  Measn.  Harper 
in  reply,  ttate  their  right  to  reprint,  and  also  as  a  reason  (or  doing  ao,  that  Mr.  Pntoaia 
h«  rapubliahed  their  works ;  whicli,  however,  Mr.  Potoam  deniea, 

ASaHooiDicTioRiHT  or  THs  LiTiN  LuroDiDC.     By  Dr.  J.  H.  KaltKihmidL    Intwo 

Parts,     lit  Latin-Buslish.     Lee  &  Blauchard. 

This  valuable  School  Dictionary  belongs  to  Uie  claaaicsl  aeries  edited  by  Dta  Sefamili 
■od  Zumpt,  and  Buppliea  agreat  want,  vif., a  Lexicon  withm  reasonable  compaM, and  at 
a  moderate  pric& 

LoTi  aau  Ahiitioh  :    A  Novel.    By  the  author  of  "  Eockinghtm."    H.  Long  &  Bro- 
ther, 43  Anq-street. 
Heurs.  Long  Sl  Brother  have  been  very  soocosshd  m  the  publt^n  of  interastiDg 
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THE  THIRTY-FIRST  CONGRESS. 

The  brilliant  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  vith  its  oonunftnding  talents, 
scund  democratic  principles,  det^ded  action,  and  vast  practical  results, 
heightening  the  glory,  as  well  as  extending  the  territory  of  the  nation, 
was  succeeded,  as  if  by  contrast,  by  a  weak,  vacillating  executive,  of 
negative  powers,  a  feeble  and  mercenary  cabinet,  which  compromised 
the  rights  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  policy,  the  peace  and  integrity  of 
the  Union  by  abolition  intrigues  in  its  bonae  policy,  and  which  tarnished 
the  national  name  by  scandalous  pecuniary  intrigues  in  its  personal  policy. 
Under  President  Polk  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  government  was  un- 
clouded, the  Union  presented  an  unbroken  front — internal  resources  of  men 
and  money  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  a  military  prowess  which  suflioed, 
without  a  reverse  of  fortune,  in  a  few  nfbntbs  to  conquer  a  peace  from  a 
nation  of  8,000,000  soula,  occupying  a  supposed  inaooessible  country.    The 

Eroaperity  andpower  oftbc  Great  Republic  astonished  the  world,  and  estab- 
ahed  its  claim  to  the  iirst  rank  among  nations.  In  an  unfortunate  hour, 
however,  many  democratic  southern  states  were  induced  to  give  their 
suffrages  to  a  successful  soldier,  without  political  principles  or  capacity ; 
and  a  few  months  found  the  powerful  republic  on  the  brink  of  a  dvil  war ; 
despised  abroad,  for  betraying  the  rights  of  her  dtlzena  and  allies  in  Cen- 
tral America,  while  honest  men  blushed  at  home  for  the  open  spoliation 
of  the  public  treasury,  by  the  persons  appointed  to  guard  it.  Under 
such  a  government  no  settled  principles  of  national  policy  could  develope 
themselves,  "Hie  principle  of  individual  and  seolionflJ  plunder  alone 
could  be  discerned,  amidst  that  general  rush  upon  the  treaoury  for  which 
the  "  Gralphin  claim"  had  been  the  signal.  The  old  land-marks  of  the  two 
great  parties  had  been  disturbed,  as  in  1830-'21,  by  the  adroit  introduc- 
tion of  a  sectional  question,  which  was  used  to  divide  the  democratio 
ranks  and  give  power  to  federalism.  The  Thirty-First  Congress,  elected 
under  such  drcumstances,  has  been  governed  by  two  elements.  The 
party  in  power  struggled  fiercely  to  carry  out  that  spoils  principle,  for 
whidi  it  has  ever  been  distinguished,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment have  swollen  to  an  amount  never  before  readied,  either  in  peace  or 
VOL.  ixvm. — KO.  4.  1  , 1  -. 
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yiar.  The  new  element  of  discord,  whioh  had  divided  the  democrstio 
party,  sought  to  ally  itself  to  the  government  which  it  had  helped  to 
«lect,  and  by  so  doing  to  oonsolidats  a  natiooa)  party,  on  the  ground  of 
opposition  to  interests  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  exsoutive,  himself  a  southerner,  identified  peraonally 
'With  the  institutions  of  that  region,  should  have  entered  into  coirespoDd- 
enca  with  that  northern  faction  which  had  elected  bim,  by  deserting  the 
northern  friends  of  the  South.  Under  this  alliance  liie  new  northern 
party  d^ly  gained  strength  and  importance.  Gen.  Taylor  was  the  first 
southern  man  who  bid  for  re-elecljon,  by  courticg  the  northern  opponenta 
of  southern  institutions.  The  course  of  affikirs,  whioh  had  been  called 
"southern  dictation,"  and  whiiii  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  Van  Bu- 
renism  to  "break  up,"  was,  through  the  policy  of  G!en.  Taylor,  rapidly 
becoming  northern  dictation.  The  desperate  means  ue>ed  by  the  northern 
fiemagogues,  consisted  in  direct  attacks  upon  sectional  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  and  in  open  and  shameless  disregard  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  that  instrument.  The  dangers  incurred  by  the  nation,  through 
the  exercise  of  these  means  of  agitation,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had 
no  pretensions  to  integrity,  were  too  manifestly  great,  and  the  patriots  of  all 
parties  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Union,  llie  stru^le  between  the 
party  of  the  Union  and  the  desperate  northern  (action,  which  was  fiercely 
contending  for  a  ptermanent  position,  was  severe,  and  the  result  doubtful. 
"Die  South  were  losing  ground,  and  northern  fanatics  becoming  daily  more 
audacious.  The  power  of  tJie  Executive  was  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the 
disunioniats,  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  triumph,  at  the  moment 
when  Providence  interfered,  and  removed  the  Chief  Magistrate  by 
death. 

The  accession  of  Mr,  Fillmore  to  the  Presidential  chair,  with  a  new, 
and,  in  some  cases,  better  cabinet,  turned  the  scale  in  &vor  of  the  Union, 
and  against  freesoiliam,  which,  with  the  agitation  it  hod  created,  gradually 
subsided,  permitting  the  old  pities  in  some  degree  to  resume  their  for- 
mer relative  positions.  Gradually  the  fabric  reared  by  Van  Buren-Sew- 
ardism  was  dismantled,  and  the  position  abandoned.  The  old  party 
issues  began  once  more  to  marshal  their  respective  partisans,  and  to  re- 
atore  order  out  of  the  confusion  which  had  followed  unwonted  success 
on  one  side,  and  betrayal  and  defeat  on  the  other.  In  this  state  of  afiairs, 
we  discover  the  causes  which  finally  defeated  most  of  those  federal  mea- 
sures, which  the  dominant  party  had  hoped  to  carry,  during  the  disarray 
of  the  party  of  the  people.  There  remains,  however,  as  a  general  result, 
a  considerable  increase  of  federal  power  and  patronage,  llie  expenditure 
has  become  immense,  and  the  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  govem- 
m.ent  in  their  exercise  more  loose,  while  circumstances  are  developing  a 
power  contained  in  the  Constitution,  and  whi(^  has  hitherto  Iain  dormant. 
We  allude  to  the  application  of  the  penalties  for  treason  to  those  who 
organize  forcible  resist^ce  to  a  Congressional  law.  A  strong  government 
would  undoubtedly  promptly  apply  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  to 
those  found  in  arms  against  it,  not  on  an  isolated  occasion,  but  as  part'of 
permanent  organization  to  resist  its  authority.  The  goveroment  is  be- 
coming stronger  through  the  course  of  events,  and  nothing  is  more  lilcely 
to  consolidate  its  power  ttian  to  give  occasion  for  its  exercise.  Federalism 
has  thus  gained  l^ely  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Cass  at  the  election  of 
1848,  and  it  will  oost  the  democracy  many  a  long  and  dreary  year  of 
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united  exertioQ  to  regain  the  ground  which  was  lost  \>j  party  division  in 
Neir-York  at  one  election.  That  division  grew  out  of  the  adoption,  by  a 
Motion  of  the  party,  for  a  special  purpose,  of  the  loose  federal  mode  of 
aonBtruing  the  Constitution — of  the  abandonment  for  lite  moment  of  that 
strict  ooDStructiou  which  is  peculiarly  democratic 

In  contemplating  that  defeat,  the  democracy  will  long  remember  one, 
to  whom  we  might  well  apply  Milton's  description  of  Luoiier,  the  Son 
of  the  Morning : 

He,  aboTa  the  rest, 
In  shapa  and  gesture  proudly  eminant, 
Stodd  like  ■  lower ;  bis  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  ^an  archaagel  ruioed,  and  die  ezceas 
Of  gloij  obscured ;  aa  wben  the  tan  naw  risen 
Looks  throaeb  the  horizoDtal  mis^  air, 
Shorn  of  hisbaams,  or  from  behiDd  the  moon, 
la  dim  eclipse,  disaatrouB  twilight  aheds 
On  half  Che  naCioni,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  so,  yet  Miaae 
Abore  thein  all  the  archangel ;  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  tbuader  had  entrench'd,  and  car* 
«  Sat  on  his  faded  cheet,  but  nnder  brows 
Of  dauDtlass  courage,  and  considerate  pride. 
Waiting  rsvenge,  £c. 
IW  bravery  and.  devotion  of  the  demooratia  members  of  the  last  Con- 
gress who  so  fearlessly  resisted  at  all  hazards  a  scheme  of  internal  im- 
provements, which  would  ultimately  abstract  hundreds  of  miUjons  from 
the  treasury,  and  consolidate  the  federal  government  as  the  moneyed  head 
of  the  nation,  cannot  be  too  much  admired.     The  circumstances  of  that 
Btru^le  were,  however,  ominous. 

At  this  stage  of  our  national  progress,  therefore,  there  is  a  preamug 
necessity  for  the  elucidation  and  advocacy  of  the  high  and  holy  demo- 
oratio  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  aoci^and  political 
system ;  for  the  vindication  of  that  principle  from  the  t^ai^ea  daily 
brought  ag^st  it ;  for  its  purification  from  those  corruptions  and  hos- 
tile influences  by  which  we  see  its  bencfioent  and  glorious  tendencies, 
to  no  slight  extent,  perverted  and  paralyzed ;  for  the  illustration  of  truth, 
which  we  see  perpetually  darkened  and  confused  by^the  arts  of  wiiy 
error ;  for  the  protection  of  those  great  interests,  not  alone  of  our  coun- 
try, but  of  humanity,  lookii^  forward  through  countfeaa  ages  of  the 
future,  which  we  believe  to  be  vitally  committed  with  the  cause  of 
American  Democracy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  mutual  mistmderatanding  between  our  parties ; 
but  in  truth,  there  does  not  exist  in  the  people,  with  reference  to  its  great 
measures,  that  irreconcilable  hostility  of  opinions  and  leading  principles, 
which  would  be  the  natural  inference  from  the  violence  of  the  party  war- 
fare in  which  we  are  perpetually  engaged.  There  does  e:iist,  it  is  true, 
an  essential  opposition  of  principles,  proceeding  from  points  of  departure, 
between  the  respective  political  creeds  or  systems  of  our  two  great  parties; 
but  we  feel  well  aaaur&J,  that  the  great  body  of  the  latter  party — those 
who  supply  their  leaders  and  leading  interests  with  the^votes- — do  not 
rightly  understand  the  questions  at  issue  in  their  popular  bearings;  and 
tlut  if  these  oould  but  be  exhibited  in  tiieir  proper  lights,  to  their  sound 
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mindi  Mid  hottest  hearts,  thej  would  be  ibuud  ranged  by  tita  hundroda  of 
thousanda  under  the  broad  and  bright  folds  of  our  demooratJc  burner. 

Who,  that  looks  baok  for  a  quarter  of  a  oratury,  does  not  perceive,  not 
only  in  this  ooantry  but  in  England  and  Europe,  tiie  progress  of  the  de- 
mooratio  principle  1  In  our  own  country,  the  poutiou  of  what  is  called 
die  whig  party  of  to4ay,  is  more  ultra  thau  was  that  of  the  democrat^ 
of  twenty  years  sinoe.  As  the  great  democracy,  whose  easeooe  is  pro~ 
grees,  achieves  its  triumphs  and  establishes  its  principles,  its  former  posi- 
tions are  occupied  by  more  tardily  advancing  federalism.  What  would  now 
the  moat  ultra  whigs  think,  if  oajled  upon^  to  support  the  scheme  of  Ha- 
milton, proposed  to  Mr.  Madison  in  the  oonveotion,  hi  the  creation  of 
an  Executive  and  Senate  for  life,  with  hereditary  rights  ?  Surely  fede- 
ralism has  gone  over  much  ground  sinoe  then.  Nevertheless,  so  many 
&l9e  ideas  continue  to  attach  themaelvee  to  the  term  "  democracy,"  as 
connected  with  our  party  politics,  that  we  deem  it  necessary  here  at  this 
Juncture,  to  renew  a  full  and  fVee  profession  of  principles,  to  which  we 
are  devoted  with  unwavering  force  of  conviction  and  eamestneaa  of  en- 
^usiasm,  which  have  strengwened  through  the  contemplation  of  the  in- 
calculable Q^abilities  of  sotual  improvement,  of  which  they  contain  the 
germ. 

We  believe,  then,  in  the  priniMple  of  democratio  repuWicanism  in  ila 
strongest  and  purest  sense.  We  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tue, intelligence,  and  fiill  capacity  for  self-government,  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  people— our  industrious,  honest,  manly,  intelligent  mUlions  of 
freenMn. 

We  »tb  opposed  to  all  selfetyled  "  wholesome  restraints  "  on  the  free 
action  of  the  popular  opinion  and  will,  other  than  those  which  have  for 
their  sole  object  the  prevention  of  precipitate  legislation.  This  latter  ob- 
ject ia  to  be  attained  by  the  expedient  of  the  divinon  of  power,  and  by 
causing  all  legislation  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  sucoeeaive  forms ;  to 
be  sifbed  through  the  discussions  of  co-ordinate  legislative  branches,  with 
mutual  su8)jg|sive  veto  powera.  Yet  all  should  be  dependent  with  equal 
directness  ^ttid  promptness  on  the  inSuence  of  public  opinion ;  the  popu- 
lar will  shottld  be  equally  the  animating  and  moving  spirit  of  them  all, 
and  ought  never  to  find  in  any  of  its  own  creatures  a  self-imposed  power, 
capable  (wh«i  aroused  either  by  corrupt  ambition  or  honest  error)  of  re- 
lating itself,  ao&defeating  ite  own  determined  object  We  oannot,  there- 
fore, look  wiC^tft  eye  of  favor  on  any  such  forms  of  representation  as,- 
by  length  of  Wure  of  delegated  power,  tend  to  weakea  that  universal 
and  nnrelaxing  responsibility  to  the  vigilance  of  public  opinion,  which  ia 
the  true  conservative  prindple  of  our  institutions. 

Tbe  great  question  here  occurs,  which  b  of  vast  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, (was  it  not  once  near  dissolving  the  Union,  and  plunging  it  into  the 
abyss  of  civil  war  ?) — Of  the  relative  rights  of  majorities  and  minorities. 
Though  we  go  for  the  republican  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  the  will 
of  the  majority,  we  acknowledge,  in  general,  a  strong  sympathy  with 
minorities,  and  consider  that  their  rights  have  a  high  moral  claim  on  the 
respect  and  justice  of  majorities ;  a  claim  not  always  iairiy  recognized  in 
practice  by  the  latter,  in  the  full  sway  of  power,  when  nushed  with  tri- 
umph, and  impelled  by  strong  interests.  This  haa  ever  been  the  point 
of  the  democratic  cause  most  open  to  asaault,  and  most  difficult  to  daend. 
This  diflvsulty  doea  not  arise  from  any  intrinsic  weakness. 

..'Ac 
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lie  democratic  theory  ia  perfect  and  harm  onioua  in  all  it«  puta;  and 
if  thia  point  ia  not  ao  aetf-evidently  clear  aa  the  reat  is  generulj,  in  all 
candid  discuasion,  considered  to  be,  it  ia  because  of  certMn  &l»e  priaoiples 
of  government,  which  have,  on  all  praotioal  esperimente  of  the  tbebrj',  been 
interwoven  with  the  democratic  portiona  of  the  ayatem,  beins  borrowed 
fiom  the  example  of  anti-democratio  ayatems  of  govemmcnt.^W'e  should 
be  willing  to  meet  tliis  question  frankly  and  fairly.  Tlie  great  argument 
against  pure  democracy  drawn  from  thia  source,  is  this :  Though  the  main 
object  with  r^erence  to  which  all  aodal  institutiaQa  ought  to  be  modelled, 
is  undeniably,  as  etat«d  by  the  democrat,  "tfaegreateat  good  of  the  great' 
est  number,"  yet  it  by  no  means  followa,  that  the  greatest  number  always 
rightly  understands  its  own  greatest  good.  Highly  pemidoua  error  has 
often  possessed  the  minds  of  nearly  a  whole  nation ;  while  the  philosO' 
pher  in  his  closet,  and  an  enlightened  few  about  him,  powerteas  agunst  the 
oTerwh^ming  current  of  popular  prejudioe  and  excitement,  have  alone 
possessed  the  truth,  which  the  next  generation  may  perhaps  recognise  and 
practice,  though  its  author,  now  sainted,  has  probably  in  hia  own  time 
been  its  martyr.  The  original  adoption  of  the  truth  would  have  saved 
perhaps  oceaoa  of  blood,  and  mountaina  of  misery  and  crime.  How  muoh 
stronger,  then,  the  case  against  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  opinion 
and  will  of  the  majority,  when  its  numerical  preponderance  is  as  ofuen 
happens,  comparatively  small.  And  if  the  larger  proportion  of  the  mora 
wealthy  and  cultivated  classes  of  the  society  are  found  on  the  aide  of  the 
minority,  (he  disinterested  observer  may  well  be  excused  if  he  hesitates 
long  before  he  awards  'the  judgment,  in  a  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 
tion, in  bvor  of  the  numerical  argument,  Majorities  are  often  as  liable 
to  error  of  opinion,  and  not  always  free  from  a  similar  proneness  to  self. 
ish  abuse  of  power,  as  minorities  ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  injustice  may 
often  be  perpetrated,  and  consequent  general  social  injury  be  done,  be- 
fore the  evil  reaches  that  extreme  at  which  it  rights  itself  by  revolution, 
moral  or  physical. 

We  have  here,  we  believe,  correctly  stated  the  anti-demooratic  aide  of 
the  argument  upon  thia  point.  It  ia  not  to  be  denied  that  it  posaesses 
something  more  than  plausibility.  It  has  certainly  been  the  instrument 
of  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  democratic  principle,  than  all  the  bayo 
nets  and  cannon  t^t  have  ever  been  arrayed  in  support  of  it  against  tbat 
principle.  The  infer^ice  from  it  ia,  that  the  popular  opinion  and  will 
must  not  be  trusted  with  the  supreme  and  absolute  direction  of  the  gene- 
ral interests;  that  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  "oonservative  checks"  of  mi- 
nority interests,  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  "more  enlightened  wisdom"  of 
the  "  better  classes,"  and  those  to  whom  the  possesnon  of  a  property  "  test 
of  merit"  gives  what  thev  term  "a  stake  in  the  community."  And  here 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  laoe  of  the  great  stronghold  of  the  anti-demoora- 
tic, or  tuitloeralie  principle. 

It  ianot  our  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  carry  out  the  disouarion  of  thia 
question.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  leading  ideas  bywhiehtJiey 
are  met  by  the  advocate  of  the  pure  democratic  cause. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greatest  number  are  ntori  liktfy,  at  least  as  a  gene* 
ral  rule,  to  understand  and  follow  their  own  greatest  good,  than  ia  the 
minority. 

In  the  second,  a  minority  is  much  more  likely  to  abuse  power  for  the 
ppomotioo  of  its  own  set&^  interests,  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  of 
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ntunbeTa — the  substantuLl  and  producing  nuss  of  the  n&tion — than  the 
latter  is  to  oppress  unjustly  tb»  former.  The  social  evil  is  also,  in  that 
case,  proportionably  greater.  Tliis  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  history 
of  all  aristocratio  interests  that  hare  existed,  in  various  degrees  and  mo- 
difications in  the  vorld.  A  majority  oannot  subsist  upon  a  minority  ; 
while  the  natural,  and  in  fact  umfbrm  tendency  of  a  minority  entnisted 
with  governmental  authority  is,  to  surround  itself  with  wealth,  spl^idor, 
and  power,  at  the  expense  of  the  producing  mass,  creating  and  perpetuat- 
ing those  artiiidal  aoidal  distinctions  which  violate  the  natural  equality  of 
rights  of  the  human  race,  and  at  tiie  same  time  offend  and  degrade  tiie 
true  dignity  of  human  nature. 

In  the  tlurd  place,  there  does  not  naturally  exist  any  suoh  original  su- 
periority of  a  minority  class  above  tiie  great  mass  of  a  community,  in 
intelligenoe  and  oompetenee  for  the  duties  of  government — even  putting 
out  of  view  its  constant  tendency  to  abuse  from  selGsh  motives,  and  the 
safer  honesty  of  the  mass.  The  general  ditlusion  of  education ;  the  &- 
cility  of  aosesa  to  every  species  of  Imowledge  important  to  the  great  inte- 
rests of  the  community ;  the  freedom  of  the  press,  whose  very  licentious- 
ness cannot  materially  impair  its  permanent  value,  in  this  country  at  least, 
make  the  pretensions  of  mose  self-styled  "  betterclasses  "  to  the  sole  pos- 
sesHOU  of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  the  management  of  public  aSaiiH, 
too  absurd  to  be  entitled  to  any  other  treatment  &&n  as  honest,  manly 
contempt.  As  far  as  superior  knowledge  and  t^ent  confer  on  their  pos- 
sessor a  natural  oharter  of  privilege  to  control  his  associates,  and  exert  aa 
inSuence  on  the  direction  of  the  general  affiurs  of  the  community,  the  fre» 
and  natural  action  of  that  privilege  is  best  secured  by  a  perfectly  &ee  de- 
mocratic system,  which  will  abolish  all  artificial  distinotions,  and  prevrait- 
ing  the  accumulation  of  any  social  obstacles  to  advancement,  will  permit 
the  free  development  of  every  germ  of  talent,  wherever  it  may  chanoA 
to  exist,  whether  on  the  proud  mountain  summit,  in  the  humble  valley,  or 
by  the  wayside  of  common  life. 

But  the  question  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  answered,  how  the  relation 
between  majorities  and  minorities,  in  the  frequent  case  of  a  collision  of 
sentiments  and  particular  interests,  is  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  secure  a 
mutual  respect  of  rights,  to  preserve  harmony  and  good  wiU,  and  save 
Bodety  from  the  iiioium  extremum  diacordia — from  being  as  a  house  divided 
against  itself — and  thus  to  aflbrd  free  scope  to  that  competition,  discussion, 
md  mutual  moral  influence,  which  cannot  butresult,  in  the  end,  in  the  ascend- 
Micy  of  the  truth,  and  in  "  the  greatest  good  of  the  great«at  number."  On 
the  one  side,  it  has  only  been  shown  that  the  absolute  government  of  the  ma- 
jority does  not  always  aSbrd  a  perfect  guarantee  against  the  misuse  of  its 
numerical  power  over  the  wealtness  of  the  minority.  On  the  other,  it  has 
been  shown  tbat  this  chance  of  misuse  is,  as  a  general  rule,  far  less  tham 
in  the  opposite  relation  of  the  ascendancy  of  a  minority ;  and  that  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it  are  infinitely  less,  in  every  point  of  view,  in  the 
one  case  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not  yet  a  complete  or  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  Have  ve  but  a  choice  of  evils  1  Is  there,  then, 
such  a  radical  deficiency  in  the  moral  elements  implanted  by  its  <>eat<M- 
in  human  society,  that  no  other  alternative  can  be  devised  by  which  both 
evils  shall  be  avoided,  and  a  result  attained  more  analogous  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  glorious  harmony  of  the  rest  of  his  creation  1 

It  were  scarcely  consistent  with  a  true  and  living  &ith  in  th»  eristeoM 
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ftod  attributes  of  that  Creator,  bo  to  believe ;  and  auoh  is  not  the  demo- 
cratio  belief.  Hie  reason  of  the  plausibUitf  with  which  appeal  may  be 
made  to  tlie  ezperieuce  of  so  many  republics,  to  sustain  tlus  argument 
against  ctemocrado  institutions,  is,  that  the  true  theory  of  national  self- 
goTomment  has  been  hillierto  but  imperfectly  understood  ;  bad  principles 
have  been  mixed  up  with  the  good ;  and  the  republican  government  has 
been  admimstered  on  ideas  and  in  a  spirit  borrowed  from  the  strong 
govemmeuts  of  the  other  forms ;  and  to  the  corruptions  and  manifold 
evils  which  have  never  failed,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  evolve  themselves 
out  of  these  seeds  of  destruction,  ia  ascribable  the  eventful  &ilure  of  those 
experiments,  and  the  consequent  doubt  and  discredit  which  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  democratic  prindples  on  which  they  were,  in  the  outset, 
mainly  based. 

It  is  under  the  word  government,  that  the  subtle  danger  lurks.  Under- 
stood as  a  oenb^  consolidated  power,  managing  and  directing  the  various 
general  interests  of  society,  all  government  is  evil,  and  the  parent  of 
evil.  A  strong  and  actJve  democratic  govemmtnt,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  term,  is  an  evil,  differing  only  in  degree  and  mode  of  operation,  and 
not  in  nature,  from  a  strong  despotism.  This  difference  is  certainly  vast, 
yet,  inasmuch  as  these  strong  governmental  powers  must  be  wielded  by 
human  agents,  even  as  the  powers  of  the  despotism,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a 
difference  in  dwree;  and  uie  tendency  to  demoralization  and  tyranny  is 
the  same,  thou^  the  development  to  me  wil  results  is  much  more  gra. 
dual  and  slow  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Hence  the  demagogue — 
hence  the  faction — hence  .the  mob— hence  the  violence,  licentiousness,  and 
instability — hence  the  ambitious  struggles  of  parties  and  their  leaders  for 
power — hence  the  abuses  of  tiiat  power  by  majorities  and  their  leaders — 
hence  the  indirect  oppressions  of  the  general  by  partial  interests — hence 
(feariul  symptom)  the  demoralization  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  nation  itself)  proceeding  (unless  checked  in  time  by  the  more 
healthy  and  patriotic  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  nation  rallying  itself  to 
reform  tiie  prindples  and  sources  of  the  evil)  gradually  to  that  point  of 
maturity  at  which  relief  from  the  tumult  of  moral  and  physical  coo- 
fusion  is  to  be  found  only  under  the  shelter  of  an  eneigedc  armed  des- 
potism. 

The  best  government  is  that  which  governs  least.  No  human  deposi- 
tories can,  with  safety,  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  legislation  upon  the 
general  interests  of  so<uety,  so  ae  to  operate  directiy  or  indirectly  on  the 
industry  uid  groperty  of  the  community.  Such  power  must  be  perpetu- 
ally  liable  to  the  most  peraidous  abuse,  from  the  natural  imperfection, 
both  in  wisdom  of  judgment  and  purity  of  purpose,  of  all  human  legis- 
lation, exposed  constantiy  to  the  pressure  of  partial  interests  ;  interests 
which,  at  the  same  time  tliat  they  are  essentially  selfish  and  tymnnical, 
are  ever  vigiluit,  persevering,  and  subtle  in  all  the  arts  of  deception  and 
corruption.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  human  society  and  government 
may  be  safely  appealed  to,  in  evidence  that  the  abuse  of  such  power  a 
thousuid  fold  more  than  overbalances  its  beneficial  use.  Legislation  has 
been  the  fruitful  parent  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the  evil,  moral  fmd  physical, 
by  which  mankind  has  been  afHioted  since  the  creation  of  the  wofld,  and 
by  which  human  nature  has  been  self-d^raded,  fettered,  and  opprMsed. 
government  should  have  as  littie  as  possible  to  do  witli  the  general  busi- 
ness and  intereats  of  the  people.  If  it  once  undertake  these  functions  as 
ita  rightful  province  of  actJon,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  it,  "  thus  far  shalt 
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tiwu  go,  and  no  &rtlisr."  It  wQl  be  impowible  to  confine  it  to  tlie  pnblfo 
intereate  of  the  eommomeeallh.  It  wiU  be  perpstuallf  tampering  with 
private  intereate,  and  sending  Sbrth  seeda  of  oonuption  which  will  result 
in  the  demoraliiation  of  1^  eo<nety.  Its  domeatio  aotion  diould  b«  eaa- 
fined  to  the  admintatration  of  juatioe,  for  the  protection  of  the  natural 
equal  rights  of  the  oitizen,  and  the  preaerration  of  Bo<n«l  order.  In  all 
other  respects,  the  toiithtart  frihoiplb,  the  principle  of  tbudoic,  aag- 
geated  to  us  l^  the  analogy  of  the  divine  government  of  the  Creator,  and 
already  recognized  by  us  with  perfect  auocesa  in  the  great  social  interest 
of  Religion,  affords  the  true  "  golden  rule"  which  is  alone  abundantly  oom- 
petent  to  work  out  the  beat  poseibie  general  result  of  order  and  happinesB 
from  tiiat  ohaoB  of  characters,  ideas,  motives,  and  interests — human  sodety. 
Afford  but  the  single  nucleus  of  a  system  of  administration  of  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and,  under  titB  kire  operation  of  this  principle,  the 
floating  atoms  will  dbtribute  and  combine  themselvee,  as  we  see  in  the 
beautiful  natural  process  of  crysbJlization,  into  a  far  more  pei^t  and 
barm<«iou6  result  than  ifgoveniment,wit^  its  "  fbeteriug  hand,  undertake 
to  disturb,  under  the  plea  of  directing,  the  prooese.  The  natural  laws 
which  will  establish  themselves  and  find  tiieir  own  level  are  the  best  laws. 
The  same  hand  was  the  Author  of  the  moral,  as  of  the  physical  world ; 
and  we  feel  clear  and  strong  in  the  assurance  that  w«  cannot  err  in  trust- 
ing, in  the  former,  to  the  same  fundamentid  printnples  of  spontaneoaa 
action  and  self-regulation  which'^roduoe  the  beautiful  order  of  the  latter. 
This  is  then,  we  consider,  the  true  theory  of  government,  die  one 
simple  result  towards  whi<^  the  political  science  of  the  world  is  gradually 
tending,  ^l«r  all  the  long  and  varied  experience  by  which  it  will  hare 
dearly  earned  the  great  secret — the  elixir  of  politioal  life.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  philosophy  ot  democraoy,  to  fiimish  a  system 
of  administration  of  justice,  and  then  leave  all  the  business  and  interests 
of  society  to  themselves,  to  free  competiticn  and  association — in  a  word, 

to  tiie  VOLOBTABT  PftWClPUl. 

It  is  borrowed  from  the  example  of  the  perfect  self-government  of  the 
physical  universe,  being  written  in  letters  of  light  on  every  page  of  the' 
great  bible  of  Nature.  It  contains  the  idea  of  full  and  fearless  faith  in  iJie 
providence  of  the  Creator.  It  is  essentially  involved  in  ChrisliMiity,  of 
which  it  has  been  well  s^d  tbat  its  pervading  spirit  of  democratic  equality 
among  men  is  its  highest  fact,  and  one  of  its  most  radiuit  intemat  evi- 
dences of  the  divinity  of  its  origin.  It  is  the  essence  and  tJie  one  gener&l 
result  of  the  science  of  political  economy.  And  this  principle  alone,  we 
will  add,  affords  a  satisfactory  and  perfect  solution  of  the  great  problem, 
odierwiee  unsolved,  of  the  relative  rights  of  majorities  and  minorities. 

Hue  principle  has  never  yet  received  any  other  than  a  very  partial  and 
imperfect  application  to  practice  among  men,  all  human  society  having 
been  hitherto  perpetually  chained  down  to  the  groand  by  myriads  of  lilli- 
pntJan  fetters  of  artificial  government  and  preaeription.  Nor  are  we  yet 
prepared  for  its  full  adoption  in  this  country.  Far,  very  &r  indeed,  from 
it;  yet  is  our  gradual  tendency  toward  it  clear  and  sura.  How  many 
generations  may  yet  be  required  before  our  theory  and  practice  of  govem- 
meat  shall  be  sifted  and  analyzed  down  to  the  loweet  point  of  simplirity, 
consistent  with  the  preservation  of  some  degree  of  national  o^anisatitm, 
no  one  can  presume  to  prophecy.  But  that  we  are  cm  l&e  path  toward 
that  great  result,  to  which  mankind  is  to  be  guided  down  the  long  v'iata  of 
fiitnre  years  by  the  demooratio  principle — ^walking  hand  in  band  witK  Ae 
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slater  spirit  of  Christianity — we  feel  a  &ith  a«  implidt  as  that  with  vhidt 
ire  believe  in  aaj  other  great  moral  trutk 

We  have  here  endeavored  to  re-state  the  theory  of  the  Jefiersoiiian  de- 
mooraof ,  to  which  we  profess  allegiauoe,  in  its  abstract  essence,  however 
unpopular  it  appears  to  be,  in  these  latter  days,  to  "  tiieorize."  These  are 
the  original  ideas  of  American  democracy;  and  we  would  not  give  much 
for  that  "  practical  knowledge  "  whidi  is  ignorant  of,  and  aifects  to  disre- 
gard the  essential  and  abstract  principles  which  really  constitute  the  ani- 
mating soul  of  what  were  else  lifeleae  and  nought  The  application  of 
these  ideas  to  practice,  in  our  political  afiairs,  is  obvious  and  simple. 
Penetrated  with  a  perfect  &ith  in  their  eternal  truth,  we  can  never  hesitate 
as  to  the  direction  to  which,  in  every  practical  case  arising,  they  must 
point  with  the  certainty  of  the  magnetized  needle ;  and  we  have  no  desire 
to  shrink  from  the  Tesponsibility  of  &  frank  avowal  of  them  in  the  broad- 
est general  language. 

If  the  last  Congress  has  not  decidedly  swerved  from  these  leading,  and, 
we  conceive,  immutable  principles,  it  has  not  decidedly  and  tirmly,  as  in 
former  years,  repudiated  tooae  measures  which  t«nd  to  recognize  the  "  fos- 
tering hand  of  government,"  as  eseentiai  to  national  progress.  True  it 
is,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  that  those  bills,  which  in  their  spirit 
violated,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  the  old  policy  of  the  democratic 
party,  ^ed  to  pass,  tuid  the  last  session  witnessed  towards  its  close,  a 
visible  deepening  of  the  old  party  lines,  which  at  one  time  showed  signs 
of  obliteration.  A  firm  adherence  to  the  voluntary  principle  in  ail  mat- 
tera  of  internal  improvement,  popular  industry,  and  commeroial  enter- 

n  joined  to  profound  respect  for  minority  interests,  must  form  the 
ation  of  party,  as  Well  as  national  welfare,  Ihe  respect  fbr  minority 
fateresta  ought  by  no  meaiu  to  be  confined  to  those  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  ;  but  the  enduring  principle  which  led  t«  those  guarantees, 
ahould  be  recognized  as  universally  operative.  The  action  of  these  two 
leading  principles  tends  to  radical  aimplificAtion  of  the  government ;  and 
in  every  ease  where  one  of  its  hundred  giant  arms,  with  which  it  now 
'Stretches  its  &tal  protecting  grasp  over  almost  all  the  interests  of  society, 
can  be  curtailed,  and  in  every  case  in  which  public  opinion  can  be  brought 
to  bear  more  directly  upon  the  action  of  delegated  powers,  we  recognize 
a  step  in  advance. 

We  might  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  anti-demooratic  cause  possesses  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  press  of  the  country,  and  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  best  supported  by  talent  and  the  resources  of  capital,  under  the  oom- 
mennal  patronage  of  our  cities.  In  the  cities,  where  wealth  accumulates, 
where  luxury  gradually  unfolds  its  corrupting  tendencies,  where  aristocra- 
tic habita  and  social  classifications  form  and  strengthen  themselves,  where 
the  congregation  of  men  stimulates  and  exaggerates  all  ideas — the  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  the  country  is  not  inconsiderable.  From  the  influence 
of  the  mercantile  otasses,  too,  (extensively  anti-democratic)  on  the  young 
men  of  the  professions,  especially  that  of  the  law,  but  recently  extensively 
observable  in  the  pulpit,  creating  an  insensible  bias,  from  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  mainly  on  the  patronage  of  the  former,  these  young  men  be> 
ootning  agun  each  the  centre  of  a  small  sphere  of  social  influence ;  from 
that  of  the  religious  ministry,  silently  and  insensibly  exerted,  through  the 
Adse  prejudice  slightly  touched  upon  above  ;  from  these  and  some  odter 
minor  influences,  on  which  we  cannot  here  pause,  a  vast  and  active  power 
on  public  opinion  is  perpetually  in  operation.    These  influential  oombi- 
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nations  of  wealtli  are  continually  Beeking  profit  at  the  hands  of  die  gov- 
ernment at  the  expense  of  the  people.  And  it  is  oalj  astonishing  that 
the  democratic  party  should  be  able  to  bear  up  against  them  all  so  auooeaa- 
fiilly  OS  we  in  fact  witness.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  (under  that  Providenoe 
vhose  unseen  hand  we  recognise  in  all  human  afiairs)  only  to  the  sterling 
honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  great  industrious  mass  of  our  people,  its 
instinctive  perception  o^  and  yearning  afler,  the  democratic  truth,  and  the 
unwavering  generosity  of  its  support  of  those  public  servants  whom  it  has 
once  tried  well  and  long,  and  with  whom  it  has  once  acknowledged  the 
genuine  sympathy  of  common  sentiments  anda  common  cause.  Yet  still 
the  democratic  principle  can  do  little  more  than  hold  iCaown.  Ibe  moral 
energies  of  the  national  mind  are,  to  a  great  extent,  paralyzed  by  division ; 
and  instead  of  bearing  forward  the  ark  of  democratic  truth,  entrusted  to  ub 
as  a  chosen  people,  towards  the  glorious  destiny  of  its  future,  we  must  be 
content  if  we  can  but  stem  with  it  the  perpetual  tide  of  attack  whudi 
would  bear  it  back  towards  the  ideas  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  democratic  cause  is  one  which  not  only  ought  to  engage  the  whole 
mind  of  the  American  nation,  without  any  serious  division  of  its  ener^ 
giee, — to  carry  forward  the  noble  mission  entrusted  to  her,  of  going  be- 
fore the  nations  of  the  world  as  the  representative  of  the  democratic 
principle,  and  as  the  constant  living  exemplar  of  its  results ;  but  whiob 
ought  pecuHariy  to  commend  iwelf  to  the  generosity  of  youth,  its  ardent 
aspirations  after  the  good  uid  beautiAU,  its  liberal  and  unselfish  freedom 
from  narrow  prejudices  of  interest. 

For  democracy  is  the  cause  of  humanity.  It  has  faith  in  human  na- 
ture. It  believes  in  its  essential  equality  and  fundamental  goodness.  It 
respects  with  a  solemn  reverence,  to  which  the  proudest  artificial  insUto- 
tions  and  distinctions  of  society  have  no  claim,  the  human  soul.  It  is 
the  cause  of  philanthropy.  Its  object  is  to  emancipate  the  mind  of  the 
mass  of  men  from  the  degrading  and  disheartening  fetters  of  sodal  dis- 
tinctiona  and  advantages ;  to  bid  it  walk  abroad  through  the  free  orestion 
"  in  its  own  majesty  ;  to  war  against  all  fraud,  oppression,  and  violence ; 
by  striking  at  their  root,  to  reform  all  the  infinitely  varied  human  misery 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  old  and  false  ideas  by  which  the  world  has 
been  so  long  misgoverned ;  to  dismiss  the  hireling  soldier  ;  to  spike  the 
cannon,  and  bury  the  bayonet ;  to  bum  the  gibbet,  and  open  the  debtor's 
dungeon ;  to  substitute  harmony  and  mutual  respect  for  the  jealousies 
and  discord  now  subsisting  between  difierent  dasaea  of  society,  as  the 
ooDsequenoe  of  their  artiiicial  classification.  1{  is  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
to  which  a  slight  allusion  has  been  already  made,  to  be  more  fiilly  de- 
veloped here^ler.  And  that  portion  of  the  peculiar  friends  and  min- 
isters of  religion  who  now,  we  regret  to  say,  cast  the  weight  of  their  in- 
fluence against  the  cause  of  democracy,  under  the  false  prejudice  of  an 
affinity  between  it  and  opposition  to  a  "highOT  law,"  understand '  but 
little  either  its  true  spirit,  or  that  of  their  own  faith.  It  is,  moreover,  a 
cheerful  creed — a  creed  of  high  hope  and  universaf  love,  noble  and  enno- 
bling •,  while  all  others,  which  imply  a  distrust  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
natural  moral  principles  infiised  into  it  by  its  Creator,  for  its  own  self- 
development  and  self-regulation,  are  as  gloomy  and  selfish,  in  the  tone  of 
moral  sentiment  which  pervades  them,  as  they  are  dwrading  in  their 
practical  tendency,  and  absurd  in  theory,  when  examined  by  the  Ught  of 
original  prinraples. 

..Google 
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UNCLE  SAM  AND  HIS     B'HOTS." 

A  TBUB  BIROBT,   AKD  IHX  UORB  VONDUWUt  rOK  BBIHO  TKUK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

■HOWIR«  WHO  VKCUC  lAM  ». 

Etkrtbodt  knows  Vholx  Sam,  the  great  Land  Speculator  out  West, 
who  has  more  acres  than  jrou  can  throw  a  stick  at,  and  more  children  than 
he  can  keep  in  order.  His  good  helpmate  breeds  like  a  rabbit,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  almost  always  throws  doublets  in  playing  backgammon  ;  so 
thikt  before  the  elder  ones  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  the  small-fry  are 
setting  up  for  themselves,  and  insisting  on  wearing  the  breeches,  when 
they  are  not  fairly  out  of  their  petticoats.  Ibe  old  fellow  has  now 
thirty-one  or  thirty-two  blioys,  f  foi^t  which,  and  the  good  woman  is  said 
to  be  in  a  family  way  again.     No  doubt  she  will  throw  doublets  as  usual. 

But  Uncle  S^  don't  mind  this ;  he  says  the  more  the  merrier,  and 
that  he  can  not  only  provide  for  his  own  children,  but  for  those  of  all  the 
world,  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  And  so  he  can,  if  he  don't  give  all  Ins 
lands  away  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  as  he  seems  mightily  inclined  to 
do,  especially  when  he  sets  up  late  at  night,  and  gets  a  little  "  corned." 
When  any  of  his  prudent  friends  caution  him.  on  the  subject,  mine  Uncle 
swaggers  away  like  a  stump  orator,  slaps  his  pocket — which,  by  the  way,  has 
nothing  but  shin'plasters  in  it — and  answers,  "Bodyo'me!  hav'ntlmora 
land  than  I  know  what  to  do  with,  and  if  I  want  another  slice,  can't  I 
switch  them  there  Ingens  and  Mexicans  out  of  it  whenever  I  please  1 
Aint  I  sent  here  on  a  mission,  I  reckon ;  and  aint  it  my  special  business 
to  christiwuze,  civilize,  liberalize  and  bedevil,  not  only  this  deestriot,  but 
the  whole  neighborhood  besides,  espedally  the  niggers  V 
'  Uncle  Sam  talks  "  big"  sometimes,  like  his  old  dad,  Squire  Bull,  who 
was  reckoned  the  greatest  bragger  of  his  day,  till  Uncle  Sam  grew  up 
and  disputed  the  point  with  him.  But  mine  Uncle  can  do  something  be- 
sides brag,  when  be  is  put  to  it  to  toe  the  mark,  and  has  got  his  dander 
fiurly  up.  He  has  had  two  or  three  hard  souffles  with  Squire  Bull,  who 
never  &ils  to  do  him  an  ill  turn  when  it  &ns  in  his  war,  and  somettmes 
when  it  don't,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he  did  nt  oome  off  sec- 
ond best.  The  old  Squire,  who  is  getting  partly  in  his  dotage,  and  has 
become  terribly  jealous  of  Unole  Sam,  still  continues  every  now  and  then 
to  give  him  a  sLy  dig  under  the  short  ribs,  but  always  smoothes  him  down 
by  calling  him  his  dear  son,  and  swearing  be  is  an  honor  to  his  daddy. 

Besides  this,  Uncle  Sam  has  many  good  qualities,  though  he  sometimes 
has  a  confounded  queer  way  of-showing  them  ;  and  without  going  further 
Into  particulars,  I  make  bold  to  say,  he  may  juetly  hold  his  head  as  high 
as  his  neighbors  in  honesty  and  good  fellowship,  Uiough  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  none  of  them  nave  much  to  boast  of  on  that  score.  If  Unole 
Sam  ever  meddles  with  their  affiiirs,  it  is  on  account  of  what  he  calls  "  His 
mission,"  which  is  very  apt  to  make  him  foi^et  that  what's  one  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison,  and  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  velvet 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  or  a  new  shoe  out  of  an  old  one.  On  llie  whole, 
however,  Uncle  Sam  is  a  right  good  fellow  at  bottom ;  and  though  I  may 
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Bometimes  tickle  him  up  a  little  myself,  Til  knock  any  etmiger  down 
ibaX  shall  dare  to  say  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be,  or  that  he  can't 
vhip  his  weight  in  wild-cats. 


CHAPTER  n. 
How  Uhgle  Sam  rABciLLED  odt  bis  lahdb  amors  aia  b'hoi 

TKACT BOW    TBI    TOONS    aOSDEB   DRDBBTOOK   TO    IHTEBPB: 

TBACT  ODE   WAT   AlID    QnCLE    SaM    AHOTBBB — AND  UOW    TBI 


tJnole  Sam  has  got  a  way  of  his  own  in  managing  his  family  affairs. 
He  don't  follow  t^e  &shion  uf  your  stingy  old  codgere,  thu  love  money 
better  than  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  keep  it  shut  up  in  their  purses, 
till  death  comes  and  breaks  the  strings  for  them.  He  gives  his  sons  each 
a  thumping  farm  as  soon  as  they  come  to  years  of  diaoretion,  and  some- 
times befwe;  but  always  on  condition  that  they  shall  continue  to  took 
up  to  him  as  head  of  the  family,  and  not  pretend  to  be  their  own  masters 
in  everything,  aa  young  chaps  are  apt  to  do  when  their  fathers  are  fools 
enough  to  give  away  all  they  have,  and  keep  nothing  for  themselves.  He 
makes  a  regular  bona  fidt  baigain  with  each  of  tfaem,  and  gives  them 
a  warrantee  deed,  by  which  he  covenants  and  agrees  to  defend  them  from 
all  treapaBsers,  and  they,  on  their  part,  promise  to  pay  a  certain  quit-rent, 
to  be  settled  from  time  to  tjme,  and  to  obey  him  in  all  thinga,  so  far  as 
diey  may  deem  it  "  fKWwary  and  proper" — according  to  contract. 

Now  contracts  are  exoellent  contrivances,  when  both  parties  mean  the 
same  thing,  or  when  it  is  the  interest  of  both  to  atiok  to  thrar  bai^ain — or, 
lastly,  when  each  may  be  compelled  by  law  to  fiilfil  it.  But  on  the 
whole,  I  would'nt  give  mudi  for  them,  unless  they  come  under  one  of 
diose  cases.  The  greatest  hypocritee  and  deceivers  are  words,  which  are 
a  set  of  doubte-faced  rascals,  especially  when  they  get  into  the  hands  of 
lawyers,  who  oui  make  them  mean  uiything  or  nothing.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened with  Unole  Sam  and  his  b'hoys.  Ihey  could  never  agree  about 
thq  precise  meaning  of  "  neoessary  and  proper,"  and  were  continually  at 
lo^erboads  on  the  subject  Unole  3am  swore  that  everything  necessary 
was  proper,  and  everything  proper,  neoessary ;  and  that  he  b^ng  the 
atroDgest,  the  wisest,  and  most  judidous,  had  a  right  to  decide  what  was 
necessary  and  proper,  and  what  proper  and  necesaary.  The  bTioya,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  what  was  proper,  was  not  always  necessary, 
nor  what  necessary,  always  proper ;  and  tlut,  as  these  necessary  and 
proper  things  generally  consisted  in  demands  on  tli^r  purse,  or  their 
privileges,  they  were  tbe  best  judges  whether  they  were  proper  and  ne- 
oessary. "  Why,  you  ungrateful  varlets,"  would  Unde  ^m  exclaim  on 
these  occasions,  "  Aint  I  your  lawfully  begotten  fether,  and  you  my  law- 
fully begotten  children — except  that  last  overgrown  cub,  there  is  some 
doubt  about? — Did'nt  1  give  you  every  foot  of  land  you  own,  you  rebel- 
lious rascals  ! — wiswer  me  that — who's  your  daddy,  hey  1" 

One  day  when  Unole  Sam  was  flourishing  away  at  this  rate,  shaking 
his  crabstick  over  the  b'hoys'  heads,  and  tickling  himself  with  the  notion 
that  be  had  dumb-founded  them  with  his  It^o,  the  eldest  of  them  an- 
swered him  as  follom ;  and  though  what  he  said  was  pretty  much  tlie 
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truth,  T  think  he  might  as  well  lutTe  been  a  little  moie  respeo^l  to  Unole 
Sam.  But  they  were  all  <Mpa  of  the  old  blodc,  and  talked  like  devils 
inoarnate  when  their  tongues  got  fiurly  going. 

"  We  your  lawfullr  begotten  children  V  said  the  young  epark,  "  that's 
a  good  one,  i'iaith.  Inst^id  of  your  begptliiig  us,  I  reokon  we  begot  you, 
old  gentleman.  You  owe  your  being  entirely  to  ub;  and,  &b  for  the 
land  you  pretended  to  give  us,  it  was  all  oura  before.  We  gave  it  to 
you  only  to  take  care  of  for  us,  and  owe  you  no  thanks  for  giving  it  back 
again  according  to  the  old  agreement  Marry,  come  up — 1  wonder  who's 
daddy  now  ?" 

Never  was  mortal  man  so  confounded  as  TTnele  Sam  at  this  salutation. 
At  first  he  stood  stariug  with  bis  mouth  wide  open,  being  unable  to  speak 
a  word.  Then  he  crusued  his  lips  together  wiui  just  such  a  noise  as  he 
made  when  shutting  his  tin  tobacco-box  in  a  hurry — puffed  out  his  cheeks 
like  bladders,  and  relieved  himself  by  an  explosion  of  hot  breath  that, 
some  say,  withered  all  the  leaves  within  fifty  paces  of  him.  Aiter  this 
came  a  blast  diat  rattled  about  the  b'hoys'  ears  like  a  hail  storm, 

"  Why,  you  ungratefiil  misbegotten  villains  ! — you  imps  of  disunion, 
disaffection  and  rebellion — you  pretend  to  be  my  daddies ;  some  of  you 
who  are  not  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper ! — ^you  pretend  to  give  me  land  I 
— you  pretend  to  judge  what  is  necessary  and  properj  who  can't  tell  the 
difference  between  a  sheep's  head  and  the  head  of  a  sheep  ! — you  pretend 
to  make  me  a  scurvy  overseer  to  take  care  of  your  property  !  You  ! — But 
I'll  dust  your  jackets  for  you — I'll  light  my  pipe  witn  your  old  musty 
contract — PU  take  away  f^l  your  land — I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling; 
and  if  there  is  law  or  lawyers  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  I'll  make  you 
hop  like  a  pea  on  a  tobacco  pipe — I  wUl.  Ita  my  mission  to  judge  what 
Is  proper  and  necessary  for  you  young  rascals ;  and,  cooseciuBntly,  to  do 
just  as  I  please. 


CHAPTER  in. 

BOW    DlfCLE    lAK    ARD  Hia  s'HOIS  QDABBKLLElf   MOBX   AND    MOKK   EVBBT   SAT 

ABOUT  WHAT  WAS    "  RECESSART  AKV  PBOFEK-" BOW    TBKT    ATFLIED  TO  A 

SBEAT  LAWTEE  DOWEI  MAST,  AtlD  BOW  BE  MADE  TBK  HATTKB  MORE  OBSCDEE 
BT  BIS  ILLOSTBATIOHS. 

Ih  this  way  Uncle  Sam  and  bis  b'hoys  at  last  got  into  a  complete  snarl, 
about  the  right  of  paternity — the  ownership  of  the  land — and  the  meaning  of 
the  words  neoessary  and  proper,  l^^nding  at  last  that  they  could  not 
settle  the  matter  among  themselves,  they,  according  to  the  custom  of  men 
with  more  money  than  brains,  at  length  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  a 
famous  lawyer  down  East,  who  Uncle  Sam  called  the  great  confounder, 
or  expounder — 1  fo^et  which — with  a  secret  proviso  that  they  would  be 
governed  by  his  opinion,  if  it  suited  both  parties. 

The  great  confounder  was  very  fond  of  fishing,  and  always  studied  his 
cases  with  a  fishing  pole  in  his  hand,  and  the  "Complete  Angler"  in  his 
pocket.  Accordingly,  taking  his  implements,  he  sat  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  a  pond,  abounding  in  bull-heads,  the  water  of  which,  though  shal- 
low, was  so  thick,  you  could  not  see  the  bottom,  and  proceeded  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  of  a  glorious  nibble,  to  cogitate  the  following  opi- 
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"The  questiotu  at  issue  are — lirat,  as  to  the  true  meaning  and  import 
of  the  words  necessary  and  proper ;  second,  whelber  the  right  to  certain 
specified  land  is  in  Unde  Sam  or  his  blioys ;  and  third,  whether  Uncle  Sam 
is  the  father  of  his  b'hojs,  or  thej  his  fatber,  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

"  And,  first,  as  to  the  word  necessary.  Ail  l€^l  authorities  assert, 
tfiat  necessity  has  no  law,  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  Unde  Sam  being, 
by  virtue  of  the  contract,  authorized  to  do  whatever  is  necessary — may  do 
just  as  he  pleases,  because  he  cant  do  otherwise.  The  word  proper,  I  consi- 
der mere  tautology,  inasmuch  as  whatever  is  necessary  is  proper,  and 
whatever  proper,  necessary.  But,  seeing  that  Unde  Sam  and  his  blioys 
difer  on  this  point,  die  right  of  ^e  strongest  must  govern.  If  Unde 
Sam  can  cudgel  his  b'hoys  into  submission,  good,  {f  he  cant,  he  must 
frighten  them,  which  will  do  just  as  well. 

"  Secondly, — With  respect  to  the  question  of  paternity,  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  sheer  paradox  to  say  that  Unde  Sam's  children  can  be  Uncle  Sam's 
fetber,  unless  they  resort  to  a  legal  fiction,  and  reckon  their  chidtens  be- 
fore tbey  are  hatdied,  which  is  contrary  to  the  decision  of  Chief  Justioe 
Bridlegoose  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Partlett  vs.  Cockadoodle.  Besides, 
for  Unde  Sam's  sous  to  set  themselves  up  as  his  fathers,  would  be  pat- 
ting the  cart  before  die  horse,  as,  in  that  case,  they  must  have  been  bora 
berore  their  father — a  thing  that  never  happened,  escapt,  perh^is,  in  dte 
case  of  Melchisedek..  1  sm,  therefore,  dearly  of  opinion,  that  Unde  Sam 
is  not  only  the  father  of  his  own  children,  but  of  Zebedee's  children  too, 
and  that,  of  course,  he  has  a  right  not  only  to  all  the  land,  but  to  their  im- 
plicit obedience  in  all  oases  whatsoever,  according  to  the  ancient  Patri- 
archal Law,  which  is  superior  to  all  others.  With  regard  to  the  predse 
meaning  of  the  words  necessary  and  proper,  I  refer  you  to  Webster's 
Dictionary,  letters  N,  &  P.,  folio  edition. 

When  Uncle  Sam  got  this  opinion  of  the  great  oonfounder,  he  strutted 
up  and  down  like  a  turkey-cock,  scapt  his  fingers,  and  flourished  his  cratK 
stick  over  the  b'hoys  heads  at  a  great  rate,  though  he  did'nt  understand 
one-half  of  it.  All  he  comprehended  was,  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  as 
he  liked  with  the  b'hoys,  and  that  was  enough  for  a  reasonable  man.  Ibe 
b'hoys,  at  least  some  of  them,  were  not  at  all  satisfied,  and  talked  about 
the  contract,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense ;  whereupon  Unde  Sam 
threatened  to  send  the  constable  after  them.  In  short,  things  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse ;  the  house  became  divided  against  itself;  domestic 
peace  was  destroyed ;  and  the  neighbors  all  predicted  the  ruin  of  the 
family. 

At  length,  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  b'hoys  threatened  to  cnt 
.  Uncle  Sam's  acquaintance,  which,  they  said,  they  had  a  right  to  do,  if 
they  thought  proper,  being  now  of  age,  and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Unde  Sam  denied  this  in  toto ;  and,  according  to  custom,  ap- 
plied to  his  trusty,  counsellor,  the  great  oonfounder,  who,  taking  his  fish- 
ing pole  and  the  Complete  Angler,  proceeded  to  study  the  case,  which  he 
expounded  as  follows,  with  now  and  then  an  interruption  from  a  bull- 
head or  a  mummy-chub.  Unde  Sam  gave  it  to  one  of  the  b'hoys,  who 
read  it  in  an  audible  voice: 

"The  laws  being  originally  derived  from  the  heathen  Greek,  after- 
wards rendered  into  pt^^  Latin,  and  thence  transmogrified  into  barba- 
rous CSkristian  English,  (hem — bad  day  for  fishing  this,)  it  is  plain  that 
'  the  old  dotards  who  drew  up  the  cooUaot  betweoi  Unde  Sam  (a  bull- 
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bead,  by  Jupiter!)  and  his  blio^B,  and  who  never  in  their  lives  so  ranch  u 
saw  the  outside  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  Institute  of  Justinian,  (what  a  fa- 
mous mummy-chuh  !)  could  know  nothing  about  contracts,  constitutions, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  being  as  destitute  of  learning  as  a  toad  is  of 
feathers,  (hang  me  if  that  isn't  a  tadpole,  half  bull-frog).  Knowing  nothing 
of  the  past  and  less  of  the  future,  they  erected  these  monuments  of  the 
dark  ages— (what  a  glorious  nibble !  It  must  be  a  bull-head.  Ha !  ha  [ 
— I've  hooked  him ! — I've  got  Um !  Here  he  is,  with  horns  like  my  Dur- 
ham bull,  presented  by  my  Lord  Spencer.") 

"  Why  what  the  d — 1  is  all  this  1"  esclaimed  Uncle  Sam.  "  Hang  me 
if  I  don  t  believe  the  great  confounder  has  been  fishing  in  something 
stronger  than  water.     But  go  on,  and  let's  hear  the  rest." 

**  therefore,  if  Uncle  Sam  and  his  b'hoys  wish  me  to  meddle  in  this  mat- 
ter (plague  take  that  rascally  minnow,  he's  nibbled  off  my  bait !)  they 
must  utterly  discard,  eschew,  and  reprobate  this  musty  old  contract, 
utd  throw  ul  this  infernal  bundle  of  constitutional  scruples  into — (There  ! 
there  I  I'll  swear  that  was  a  snapping  turtle  !) — the  fire,  in  order  that  they 
may  no  more  rise  up  in  judgment  against  our  benighted  ancestors.  Away 
with  them  all,  1  say — they  are  no  better  than  obsolete  ideas. — (Hah ! 
b'hoys,  here's  another  Bullhead.  By  St.  Anthony,  who  won  upon  the 
fishes  by  sieging  Yankee  Doodle — but  I've  got  him — no — yes — no,  I'D  be 
darned  if  he  has'nt  given  me  the  slip  and  taken  off  my  hook  in  the 
bai^ain.  This  comes  of  attending  to  the  buBiness  of  that  old  dotard.  Uncle 
Sam,  and  his  Booby  B'hoys."  Here  uncle  Sam  spat  in  his  hands,  flourish- 
ed \aa  crabstick,  and  I  verily  believe  if  the  great  confounder  bad  been 
there,  he  would  have  given  him  a  crack  over  the  noddle.  But  he  only 
bade  the  reader  to  go  on,  and  be  hanged  to  him,  observing,  that  as  his 
hook  was  gone,  be  might  catch  a  fish  at  last.  "  With  respect  to  the  right 
of  cutting  one's  acquaintance,  authorities  differ  on  the  subject.  In  the 
great  case  of  Bull  vs.  Brother  Jonathan,  it  was  decided  in  the  court 
above,  that  it  was  a  natural  inherent  right  in  every  man,  to  choose  who 
he  would  keep  company  with,  and  that  he  might  turn  his  back  on  any 
body  he  pleased,  provided  he  only  knocked  him  down  first  by  way  of 
giving  fair  naming.  This  preliminary  courtesy  I  hold  to  be  indispen- 
aahle,  inasmuch  as  to  cut  one's  acquaintance  in  a  polite  and  peaceable 
manner,  without  a  little  buffeting,  is  as  reprehensible  sa  to  make  friends 
without  shaking  hands  and  drinking  a  glass  to  drown  all  animosity,  as 
Sir  Henry  and  ]  do  sometimes. 

"On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  agree  with  the  doctrine  of  the  court  above, 
and  am  of  opinion  that  uncle  Sam's  b'hoys  have  a  dear  natural  right  to 
cut  his  acquaintance,  provided  they  don't  do  it  in  a  peaceable  manner, 
for  that  would  be  contrary  to  law.  They  must  cudgel  him  soundly  in 
the  first  place  in  order  to  bring  him  to  reason  ;  and  if  he  still  persists  in 
clwming  acquaintance,  they  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  knock  him 
on  the  head,  and  thus  settle  the  affair  by  a  resort  to  club  law — in  other 
words,  the  right  of  the  strongest,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  high  court  of 
appeal  in  all  cases.  If  he  should,  however,  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to 
make  any  resistance,  the  b'hoys  will  be  a  set  of  rebellious  rascals  ;  but 
should  Uncle  Sam  make  fight,  and  after  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broken 
heads,  and  bloody  noses,  consent  to  their  cutting  his  acquaintance,  they 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  heroes  and  patriots  afler  the  manner  of 
their  revolutionary  ancestors." 

On  hearing  this  decision,  Unde  Sam  rubbed  his  nose  violently  widi  the 
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slecrre  of  liis  faomeapnn  ooat,  and  fbll  into  a  quandary,  from  irindi  lie  re- 
«OTered  himself  u  usual  by  flonriBhiiig  his  onbstick,  and  ezclaiming  :-• 
"-ConfouDd  the  great  oonfounder,  I  aa,y.  It  aeema  the  onlj  waj  to  settle 
our  difficalties  is  to  &11  together  b j'  the  ean,  and  that  the  blioya  have  no 
Other  way  to  get  rid  of  me,  dian  to  break  my  head,  cudgel  me  into  mum- 
my, and  if  thit  won't  do,  cot  my  throat  to  keep  me  quiet.  We  caa*t 
■attie  the  matt^  peaceably,  it  seams ;  we  must  nave  a  bout  at  logger- 
beads,  and  quit  the  field  with  blaok  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so — oome  on,  you  young  mscals — giye  your  old  dad  a  dig  in 
tfie^ort  ribt;  pitch  head  foremost  into  his  bread-basket;  knock  him 
down  and  trample  the  soul  out  of  his  body.  Oome  on,  I  say,  if  we  oan't 
settle  the  a&ir  peaceably,  let's  try  dub  law.  Come  on,  I  aay,  start  fhir, 
and  the  d — 1  take  the  hindmost.'' 

Hereujpon,  Unde  Sam  pulled  off  his  ooat,  doubled  his  fist,  and  squared 
himself  for  tJie  encounter.  But  the  blioys  were  a  little  stumped  at  this 
doctrine  of  the  great  oonfounder.  So  long  as  they  thought  they  could 
cut  Uncle  Sam's  acquaintance  in  a  peaoeabl  emamter,  and  without  commlt- 
^ng  violence  on  the  old  man,  they  were — some  of  them  at  least — ^willing 
to  dissolve  the  connection,  and  go  about  their  own  bunness  in  their  own 
way.  But  when  it  came  to  fisticuffs,  that  was  another  sSkir.  So  tliey 
agned  to  keep  up  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Unde  Sam,  until  they 
saw  how  much  fiirtber  he  would  stretch  his  pretmsions,  under  the  great 
saving  dause  of  "  necessary  and  proper." 

The  last  I  heard  of  Uncle  Sam,  ha  had  become  a  stanch  advocate  of 
club  law,  and  so  tickled  with  the  opinion  of  the  great  oonfounder,  that  ha 
has  made  him  hia  overseer,  under  whose  auspices  he  swaggers  about, 
flourishes  his  crsb-atick,  and  swears,  if  the  young  rascals  talk  any  more  of 
cutting  his  acquaintance,  he'll  kuock  them  all  into  a  cocked  hat,  or  do 
anything  else  be  thinks  "  necessary  and  proper"  in  such  cases. 


WRFITEK  m   IHS  BnUSOHas'  ALBOH  AT  THK   "OIAHT's  OAUBBWAT." 

WxLi.  art  thou  worUiy  of  old  Ifelaod'a  boast, 
Thou  QiHnt  feature  of  her  northern  coast  1 
For  Bje  ye  stand  a  monuineDt  sublime, 
Washed  by  the  waters  of  coDdDusi  time; — 
And  thus  thall  atand,  thou  proud  basaltic  sfarine. 
Stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  Hsod  Divine, 
Till  msny  a  heart,  aasdrred  by  Fsith  before. 
Be  taught  by  thee,  to  worship  and  adore. 

Moons. 
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Gmkral  Cabm6t  iras  a  momber  of  the  revolutionaiy  goyemment 
ytith  Robespierre  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  is  less  generally  known, 
and  his  sterling  worth,  and  modest  and  unobtrusive  character,  less  highly 
appredated  in  our  own  country  than  it  ought  to  be.  We  have  been  led 
to  judge  of  him  from  his  assodation  on  the  committee  of  public  wel- 
fiure  with  Robespierre,  Couthon  and  Billaud-Varennes,  which  oircuni- 
stance  is  calculated  to  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  his  true  character.  He 
was,  in  reaiity,  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age — iJiustrious  alike  oa  a  re- 
publican statesman  and  a  votary  of  science — distinguished  at  once  for  hia 
great  administrative  talent,  his  vast  powers  of  combination,  hia  profound 
knowledge  in  the  military  and  mathematical  edencea — exemplary  in  all 
his  private  lelations,  as  well  as  scrupulously  honest  and  upright  m  everj 
act  of  his  public  life. 

Lazare  Nicholas  Maroubbite  CjlbxQt  was  the  aon  of  an  advocate, 
and  was  bom  at  Nolay,  in  Burgundy,  in  the  year  17S3.  He  early  ex- 
hibited a  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  mathematical  and  military  acienoes, 
the  study  of  which  he  pursued  through  life  with  unwearied  diligence  and 
assiduity.  These  studies,  however,  did  not  absorb  his  whole  attention. 
He  had  a  taste  for  literature,  and  cultivated  it  with  success.  His  reading 
was  varied,  and  his  information  general.  He  wrote  and  published  various 
essays,  and  even  some  occasional  poems.  One  of  his  earliest  efforts  at 
authorship  was  an  essay  entitled  "  Eloge  de  Fuuian,"  which  received  the 
prize  from  the  Academy  at  Dijon.  Some  exceptionable  passages  in  it 
gave  umbrage  to  the  government,  and  the  young  author  was  arrested 
under  a  lethe  de  cachet,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Vinoennes.  He 
afterwards  published  various  mathenmtical  essays,  which  gained  him  con- 
uderable  reputation,  and  caused  him  to  be  elected  a  member  of  several 
learned  societies. 

Camflt  chose  the  army  for  his  profession.  He  entered  a  corrw  of  en- 
gineers, and  by  the  favor  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  as  it  is  said,  obtained  a 
commission  as  Lieutenant  of  Ecgineers.  At  the  opening  of  the  revo- 
lution, he  was  stationed  at  St.  Omer,  deeply  immersed  in  the  study  of 
his  favorite  mathematical  sciences.  Since  his  imprisonment  at  Vincennes, 
he  had  cherished  a  hatred  to  despotic  authority  and  arbitrary  power ;  it 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Camdt  from  the  lirst  embraced  heartilj 
the  liberal  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  became  an  active  and  efhoient 
advocate  of  the  popular  cause.  Before  the  close  of  the  Constituent  Aa- 
■embly  his  name  was  mentioned  as  among  the  prominent  candidates  in 
the  provinces  for  a  seat  in  the  new  legislature.  He  was  accordingly 
elected  a  deputy  for  St.  Omer  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  in  the  fall  of  1781  took  his  seat  as  a  member. 

Though  a  revolutionist,  and  even  a  zealous  republican,  yet  Camdt  came 
up  to  the  assembly  with  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  hia  country,  and  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  liberal  constitution  which  the  kir^  had  just  sanc- 
tioned. He  steadfastly  labored  to  keep  aloof  from  t£e  intrigues  and 
&ctioDa  which  ^stracted  tSaa  assembly.    He  took  no  port  in  the  debates, 
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and  indeed  never  laid  dsim  to  mudi  talent  as  a  speaker ;  bat  during  tba 
▼hole  of  the  Beuion  of  the  legislature,  he  oocapied  himself  mainlj'  with 
his  labors  to  improve  and  re-omuiize  the  army,  and  in  military  matters 
generally.  On  the  downtall  of  the  throne,  Camdt  at  once  became  the 
■tent  and  nnoompromising  republican,  ready  to  assert  the  revolution  in 
the  face  of  all  Burope  in  arms,  and  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  republic  He 
had  desired  to  osrry  the  principles  of  equality,  which  the  revolution  r»- 
eognized,  into  the  army  ;  and  in  reo^aniring  tJiat  branch  of  the  national 
defeoee,  he  widied  its  ranks  thrown  open,  and  the  hope  of  preferment 
equally  held  out  to  every  soldier.  Accordingly,  at  hia  propoml,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  nobility  were  dismissed  from  the  army,  and  their  plaoes  wen 
•applied  by  oitisene.  It  was  from  these— ^rom  the  ranks  of  the  people— 
tiiat  the  republican  generals,  Kocbe,  Joubert,  Jourdan,  Kleber  and  Moreau, 
aprnng — and  from  Uie  ranks  of  the  people,  too,  sprang  those  other  illus- 
trious generals,  the  fiiture  marshals  of  the  empire,  who  have  inscribed 
eaiA  his  own  name  so  high  upon  the  records  of  military  glory. 

At  the  close  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Camfit  was  elected  a  membn 
of  the  Convention.  In  that  body  he  tooii  his  piaaa  upon  the  Mountain 
with  the  more  radical  and  determined  of  the  republicans.  One  Uiing, 
however,  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Plough  CamAt  was  a  moun- 
taineer, and  a  stem  and  unflinching  one,  and  though  he  was  oonstantlj 
rising  in  favor  with  tlie  Convention,  which  entrusted  to  him  various  im> 
portent  commissions,  and  finally  placed  him  upon  tlie  supreme  execuliv* 
committee  itself,  yet  he  steadily  refused  to  engage  in  any  political  or 
party  strife,  and  would  not  even  so  much  as  enter  the  door  of  the  Jaoobis 
or  any  other  club. 

Id  his  oourse  aa  a  legislator,  Camdt  was  [prompt,  efficient,  and  inde- 
pendent. His  profound  and  varied  knowledge  in  the  mathematical  and 
military  sciences,  qualified  him  to  be  of  great  servioe  to  the  oountry  in 
his  post  of  deputy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Convention  was  in  tba 
practice  of  sending  some  one  or  more  of  its  members  as  commissioners 
to  tlie  armies,  with  authority  to  inspect,  oversee,  and  direct  military 
operations,  under  the  instructions  of  Uie  Convention.  Hiese  pro-oonsula 
were  the  representatives  of  the  Government,  and  were  often  clothed  with 
unlimited  powers.  Oamflt,  from  his  great  militory  knowledge,  was  fre- 
quently chosen  by  the  Convention  for  this  branch  of  duty.  It  was  upon 
one  of  these  military  commissions  that  he  was  absent,  during  the  preiimi- 
nary  proceedings  which  led  to  the  king's  trial.  Upon  bis  retom,  he  r» 
sumed  his  seat  in  the  ConTcntion,  and  sat  in  judgment  upon  Louis  XVL 
Camdt,  as  was  before  remarked,  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Mountain,  and 
with  his  party  voted  for  the  death  of  the  kii^.  Very  few  men,  indeed, 
in  the  C<»ivention,  even  among  the  Girondists,  presumed  to  doubt  the 
guilt  of  the  king,  and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  as  to  his  punish- 
ment. Upon  this  point  Camdt  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  yet  the 
Btem  conflict  between  his  natural  goodness  of  heart,  and  his  strict  eensa 
of  duty,  was  evinced  by  the  qualification  he  attached  to  his  vote;  whai 
his  name  was  called,  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the  bureau,  and  in  a  tone 
of  deep  emoti<xi  said,  "  death,  and  never  did  word  weigh  so  heavily  oa 
my  heuliE" 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  Camdt  was  again  sent  upon  a  mtlitaiy 
eommlsrion  to  the  army  of  the  north.  T^t  was  in  the  month  of  March, 
^tortly  before  Ae  battie  of  Nezvinde,  aad  iha  defboUon  of  Domourier. 
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During  tfaia  misaion  be  exhibited  qualitieB  of  the  very  highest  order,  and 
prof  ed  himself  not  only  the  tlieorstio  taotioiao,  but  the  able  atrategis^ 
and  military  oommander.  In  every  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  he 
displayed  his  usual  dear-aigbted  sagacity,  iron  firmness  of  purpose,  and 
indomitable  energy.  Upon  one  oocasion,  when  a  corps  of  the  army  under 
General  Gratieu  come  into  aotion,  and  through  the  misconduct  of  that 
offioer,  wavered,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  defeat,  CantAt  at  onoe  deprived 
the  general  of  Iiis  command  on  the  field,  and  pliunng  himself  at  the  head 
of  ^e  troops  in  his  dvio  dress,  led  them  to  the  attack,  and  repulsed  the 
ttiemy.  The  fearless  bravery  of  Camdt  was  remarlced  on  all  occasions. 
He  possessed  the  most  exalted  physical  as  well  as  moral  course.  To 
quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  eulogists* — "  he  displayed  in  all  those  ntuk- 
tions  in  which  human  weakness  ia  most  apt  to  yield,  a  courage  of  every 
kind,  from  the  highest  to  the  most  vulgar  ;  ftom  the  courage  of  the  states- 
man to  thai  of  Uie  grenadier  :  the  active  valor  of  braving  danger,  and 
the  calmness  which  can  oc«umand  every  faculty  of  the  soul  in  the  midst 
of  extreme  perils." 

AAer  an  absence  of  some  time  in  the  army  of  the  north,  during  whiok 
he  disdiarged  his  duties  to  the  entire  satisfaotion  of  the  government, 
CamAt  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  Tlie 
committee  of  publio  wel&re  Iiad  been  for  some  time  in  operaiion  aa  the 
ehief  executive  power  of  the  government.  As  this  committee  directed 
ttie  armies,  and  controlled  the  whole  military  operations  of  the  republi<^ 
it  was  essentially  necessary  tliat  there  should  be  upon  it  some  mind  <k 
sufficient  information  and  ability  to  superintend  those  complicated  milt 
tary  movements,  and  to  organize  that  vast  system  of  defence,  which 
were  now  preparing  on  the  frontiers.  I%e  Convention,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  other  errors,  was  rarely  at  fault  in  its  selection  of  men  to 
accomplish  some  specific  object,  damdt,  whose  profound  and  compre- 
hensive intellect  was  (tilly  known  and  appreaat«d,  and  whose  great  ad- 
ministrative talent  in  the  war  department  had  been  brought  to  tight  by 
bis  eminent  services  on  several  important  commissions,  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  publio  wel&re.  He  was  elected  upon  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1793,  at  the  same  time  with  Robespierre.  The 
war  departroent  was  at  once  assigned  to  him,  and  he  immediately  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  and  took  into  his  own  hands  the  entire  con- 
^1  of  the  military  operations  of  the  government. 

At  the  time  of  CamAt's  accession  to  the  government,  the  republic  was 
apOQ  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  its  enemies.  Never  had  the  crisia 
been  more  appalling.  Since  the  month  of  March  the  army  of  the  repub- 
lic bad  been  beaten  on  every  ride — at  Aiz-la-Qiapelle  and  at  Nezwindt 
—on  the  Rhine  and  in  La  Vendee ;  it  had  lost  Flanders  and  Belgium, 
and  the  strong  fortresses  of  Cond^,  Mentz  and  Valenciennes  ;  one  of  it* 
generals,  Dumourier,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  ;  another,  Pampierre, 
bad  been  killed.  On  the  south,  Spun  was  threatening  the  line  of  the 
Pyrenees  with  invasion  ;  in  La  Vendee  dvil  war  was  raging  witb  unex- 
ampled fury,  and  40,000  victorious  peasantry  were  threatening  the  capital 
itself.  Marseilles  and  Lyons  were  in  rebellion  against  the  goremment, 
and  Toulon  wafe  in  the  hands  of  the  Englidk    Anotiter  invaai<m  from 
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Piedmont  vaa  threatening  the  line  of  the  Alps ;  wbile  the  Duke  of  Yoi^ 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  armieB  of  the  alliee,  amounting  to  out 
liundred  and  seventy  thousand  men,  Tere  threatening  the  frontier  j  their 
line  of  operations  extending  from  the  Moselle  to  Dunkirk,  which  place 
was  in  a  state  of  »ege  b;  uie  Engliah  and  Hanorenans,  under  the  Duke 
of  York.  Franoe  was  thus  endroled  on  every  side  by  the  armies  of  the 
coalition — the  republic  seemed  stru^ling  in  ita  last  gasp,  and  the  knell 
of  the  revolution  and  of  popular  liberty  seemed  about  to  be  sounded. 

It  was  in  this  entergeocy,  a  crisis  more  fearful  than  any  which  bad  h^ 
pened  since  Brunswick's  invasion  in  September,  1793,  tJiat  Carndt  took 
the  helm.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  notice  the  various  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  commanders  of  the  French  armies  ;  these  changes  indi- 
cate the  rapid  movements  and  the  various  phases  of  the  revolution.  The 
Constitutionalist  Generals,  Bafbyette,  Bochambeau  and  Latter,  had 
been  succeeded  by  t^)^  Grirondista,  Dumourier,  Castine,  Ilouchard,  Keller- 
man  and  Dillon.  These  generals,  atler  gaining  some  memorable  advantages 
for  the  republic,  were  all  sooner  or  later  displaced  afler  the  fall  of  the 
party  of  the  Giroude,  and  were  succeeded  by  those  illustrious  generals  of 
the  republic  whose  names  have  become  &mous  in  history,  Hoche,  Jour- 
dan,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  Kleber,  and  others.  Kellerman  and  Houchard, 
indeed,  continued  in  command  for  some  time  after  the  fall  of  the  Giroude  ; 
hut  the  former  was  superseded  in  September,  1793,  after  his  expedition 
against  the  Piedmontese;  the  latter  was  recalled  by  the  Jacobins  after 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk  and  the  victory  of  Hondtsc^oote,  and  with  Castine 
was  guillotined. 

Carndt  immediately  took  the  most  energetic  measures  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  republic  The  powerful  voice  of  Danton  had  roused  all 
France  to  arms.  Ihe  levy  en  masse  was  decreed.  He  whole  repubtio 
was  at  once  turned  into  a  military  encampment,  and  the  revolution  de- 
olared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  military  requisition  was  plaoed  entire 
into  tiie  bands  of  Cam6t ;  from  it  he  drew  out  fourteen  armies,  compris- 
ing upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  men.  He  organized,  he  con- 
stituted, he  directed  everything.  He  conducted,  it  is  said,  with  his  own  hand, 
the  whole  correspondence  of  these  fourteen  anniea,  and  when  he  could  not 
impose  absolute  confidence  in  any  one  of  his  generals,  be  gave  detailed 
instructions  from  Paris.  His  labours  were  immense  ;  his  activity  ceaseless. 
Quitting  his  post  in  the  office  of  his  department  at  Paris,  he  would  frequently 
himself  moke  the  tour  of  his  armies  ;  to  inspect  personally  the  operation 
of  some  new  plan,  or  to  witness  the  result  of  some  &vorite  manceuvre; 
and  if  necessity  required,  he  placed  himself  in  his  civic  dress  at  the  head 
of  the  army«nd  led  them  to  victory.  With  more  propriety  might  tiie 
Duke  of  York,  in  liis  proclamation,  have  styled  the  republican  troops 
"Cambt's  armies"  and  "  soldiers,"  than  the  " armies"  and  "soldiers  of 
Robespierre :"  for  his  alone  was  the  genius  which  organized  and  re- 
duced to  a  system  of  perfect  order  and  regularity  that  incoherent  mass 
which  the  Convention  placed  in  his  hand,  and  directed  the  arms  of  the 
republic  with  such  glorious  success  agiunst  this  formidable  coalition.* 
S^d  Napoleon  of  him,  "  Carndt  organized  victory." 

*  Tbe  TBDtty  of  Bobeipierre  wu  gratified  at  thii  mark  of  distjuotion  ia  the  Dake  of 
Toik'a  pToclamtitioD.  It  k  well  known  that  Hobupieire  eQlartaiiied  great  haired  to 
bU  coUeagne,  Camot.  He  called  him  I'mUeta  Cantol,  and  often  regretted  ihat  hia 
-—11  of  knowledge  in  military  matteri  made  it  necwwar;  to  retain  Camot  on  tha 
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Nftpoleon  owes  more  of  hia  success  and  good  fortane  to  this  great  man 
Ihan  he  usually  cared  to  admit.  We  do  not  now  allude  to  his  promotion, 
at  the  instance  of  Carndt,  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  wbUe  yet 
a  young  man,  and  unknown  save  by  his  exploits  at  Toulon  and  in  Pari^~ 
an  instance,  it  may  be  observed,  of  that  rare  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
men,  which  led  Camdt  to  promote  such  men  as  Moreau,  Hoohe,  Joubert  and 
Uassuta  to  the  command  of  the  armies ;  but  we  allude  particularly  to 
th»benefits  and  advantages  Napoleon  derived  from  studying  the  plans  and 
the  tactics  of  Camdt.  Napoleon  has  been  called  t^e  inventor  of  that  new 
system  of  tactics  which  dianged  the  face  of  European  warfiire.  In  this 
respect  he  has  unquestionably  carried  away  some  of  the  honors  which 
properly  belonged  to  his  great  master  in  the  science  of  war.  The  new 
^stem  originated  with,  and  was  invented  by,  the  genius  of  Canidt.  The 
theory  was  his  alone,  though  it  was  put  in  practical  operation  by  others, 
and  particularly  by  Bonaparte  in  his  celeorated  Italian  campwgo,  who 
tlienceforth  appropriated  td  himself  the  sole  credit  of  originating  this  dar- 
ing innovation  upon  the  old  rules  of  war&re. 

This  system  of  Camdt,  in  the  application  of  whidi  Bonaparte  afterwards 
Achieved  such  wonderful  results,  was  based  upon  the  simple  principle  of 
flonoentrating  a  superior  force  upon  some  given  and  decisive  point  of  the 
enemy.  Soon  after  his  acceasion  to  the  committee,  and  among  the  first 
military  enterprises  which  ho  directed,  he  tried  the  effect  of  this  theory. 
Tlie  forces  of  the  enemy,  as  has  been  before  stated,  were  extended  over 
an  immense  line  of  operatioDs,  leading  fr4m  Dunkirk,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  English,  to  the  Moselle.  C^dt  quickly  perceived  the  folly  of 
attempting  to  £gbt  at  all  points,  and  determined  at  once  to  con- 
oentrate  a  superior  force  at  some  opportune  point,  and  thus  cut  up 
the  enemy  in  detail.  He  therefore  ordered  35,000  troops  from  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine  to  the  north,  which,  together  with  the  different 
camps  in  Flanders,  would  have  formed  an  army  of  60,000  men.  The  en- 
terprise was  only  partially  suceessfli),  owing,  however,  to  the  defect  of 
die  plan.  Only  13,000  men  from  the  armies  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhina 
reached  Flanders.  These,  together  with  the  other  forces  under  his  oonv- 
mand,  enabled  the  general,  Houchard,  to  save  Dunkirk  from  the  English, 
to  obtain  the  victory  of  Hondtschoote,  and  to  offer  the  first  check  to  the 
allies  which  they  had  received  since  Dumourier's  defeat  at  Nezwinde. 

The  unfortunate  Houchard,  however,  though  he  conquered  at  Hond^ 
tehoote,  had  been  subsequently  unsuccessful,  and  by  some  injudicious 
movements  had  again  lost  all  that  his  victory  had  gained  for  him.  These 
were  the  perilous  times  of  the  republic,  when  a  general  answered  for  Hm 
anccess  of  his  military  operations  with  his  head.  Castine  had  already 
been  sent  to  the  guillotine,  and  now  Houchard  was  recalled,  and  placed 
on  his  trial  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  He  was  but  a  colonel  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign :  he  was  general-in-<diief  before  it  was  half 
over ;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  career  his  head  rolled  from  the  scaffold. 
The  committee  of  public  wellare,  or  rather  CamOt,  who  controlled  all 
the  operations  of  war,  had  to  fill  ijie  place  of  the  deposed  generals.  He 
selected  Jourdan,  lately  only  a  e/i4f  de  bataillon,  but  who  had  commanded 
the  centre  at  Hondtaohoote,  for  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Bortb  ;  and  young  Hoche,  the  most  accomplished  officer  of  his  day,  who, 
thoughinasubordinatecapacity,  had  distinguished  himself  by  hisgallantrj 
at  Dunkiric  as  oommander  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.    Tlie  rare  i^ 
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gadty  of  Corndt  u  oonoelved  in  nothing  more  thm  in  the  chsnMster  of  di* 
men  he  selected  to  execute  his  plans.  In  this  he  was  sovoely  inferior  to 
Bonaparte  himselt  His  eulogist,  M,  Arago,  sa^s  of  him,  "He  bad  to 
create  able  ieadere.  His  penetrating  eye  ranged  dirough  the  most  ob- 
■cure  ranks  in  search  of  talent  united  with  oounge  and  disinterested- 
nesa  ;  and  he  promoted  it  rapidly  to  the  highest  grades." 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Watignies  was  fought  on  the  16th  October, 
1793.  On  the  issue  of  this  battle  hung  tbe  &te  of  lim  republic  Canidt, 
sensible  of  the  emergency,  had  himaelf  repaired  to  the  army  of  Jonrdaa, 
resolved  that  his  plan  of  operatione  should  not  this  time  &i1,  as  a  pr»- 
Tious  one  had  done  with  Houcfaard,  for  want  of  proper  execution.  By  s 
anies  of  masterly  mancBUvres,  which  he  himself  superintended,  be  sne- 
oeeded  in  gaining  a  decided  advantage  over  tbe  allies.  When,  at  day- 
break,  on  Uie  ICth,  Jourdan's  army  attacked  the  Auatrians  in  tbe  villago 
of  Watignies,  Cani6t  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republican  troops, 
and  led  them  into  tbe  battle,  Tbe  dense  columns,  as  they  moved  to  tbe 
attack,  struck  up  the  stirring  notes  of  the  Marseilles  hymn,  whidi  ross 
above  the  roar  of  tbe  Austrian  cannon.  Ibe  result  was  a  oompleto 
victory.  Coboui^  and  Clairfait  retired  from  tbe  field  with  a  loss  of  6,000 
men,  and  the  allies  at  onoe  raised  tbe  siege  of  Maubeuge,  and  retired  b& 
hind  the  Sambre, 

The  new  system  of  war&re,  whidi  CamOt  himself,  in  the  oapacnty  of 
proconsul  of  tke  Convenljon,  had  carried  into  practical  operation  at  W»> 
tlgnies,  was  thus  crowned  with  decided  suooess.  Henceforth,  under  the 
Ruspices  of  this  great  man,  it  was  to  be  carried  on  upon  a  vast  and  gi- 
Mntio  scale.  Tha  campaign  of  1794  ia  one  of  the  most  glorions  for 
cranoe  that  her  history  records.  While  Robespierre  and  a  part  of  tha 
oommittee  were  filling  Pans  with  terror  and  blood,  their  colleague,  Car- 
ndt,  was  sitting  apart,  calm,  abstracted,  laborious,  with  untiring  industry 
and  sleepless  vigilance  directing  the  movements  of  armies,  "  organizing 
victory,"  tracing  the  plans  of  battles,  of  sieges,  of  military  movements 
of  every  description,  not  one  of  which  escaped  his  penetrating  eye.  One 
will,  one  intellect,  one  mighty  hand,  guided  and  controlled  all  tiieee  vast 
and  complicated  military  movements  that  were  taking  place  along  tbe 
frontiers.  CamAt  in  the  oommittee  at  Paris,  like  Napoleon  afterwards 
on  the  liattle  field,  was  the  controlling  g^iius  that  brought  onion,  bar- 
mony  and  system  out  of  so  many  elements  of  disorder. 

The  aspect  of  tbe  revolution,  contemplated  from  this  position,  is  a 
glorious  one.  We  have  been  but  too  apt  to  look  upon  tbe  war  of  tha 
&utions  at  Paris,  the  fury,  the  uiarchy,  the  bloodshed  and  the  crime  is 
the  metropolis,  as  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  that  event  which  we 
call  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  in  reality  but  a  small  part  of  it.  If 
ire  would  get  a  true  view  of  the  revolution,  we  must  contemplate  it  from 
witliout  as  well  as  from  within ;  and  surely,  from  this  point  of  view,  a 
grander  uid  a  nobler  picture  was  never  presented  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  A  gallant  nation  heroically  closing  in  with  the  greatest  monar- 
ohies  in  the  world  in  the  death  stru|£le  for  liberty  and  national  existence — 
bearing  up,  with  a  snblime  courage  and  constancy,  single-handed  against 
England,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,— all  Europe  in  arms  against  republican- 
ism, and  banded  together  to  crush  a  nation  which  prosumed  to  talk  of  tbe 
rights  of  man  and  of  fVee  government — a  nation  made  frantic  by  despair, 
nandiing  ftrtfa  fn  a  body  to  resist  that  despotism  which  was  agua 
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lliTeateiiii^  it  with  chains  and  slarny — hurling  at  the  feet  of  the  kibga  of 
Europe,  ia  the  enei^etic  language  of  Danton,  "the  head  of  a  king  as  ita 
gage  of  battle" — eending  forth  more  than  a  million  of  anned  men,  whose 
aliout«  of  enthusiasm  ruse  above  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  and 
who,  as  at  Valmey,*  at  Watigoies,  and  at  Fleurus,  rushed  into  the  fire  of 
the  battle,  raising  the  song  of  the  Marseillais,  and  passing  from  rank  to 
rank  the  inspiring  cry  of  Vive  la  Repvbliqw  I  A  more  sublime  spectacla 
of  patriodo  enthusiasm  and  valor  in  defence  of  native  land  and  of  liberty 
was  never  e^ibited.  No  regal  dynasty  tliat  ever  reigned  in  Europe 
oould  have  called  It  forth.  Hie  great  heart  of  the  people,  so  loDg  crushed 
and  broken,  now  roused  into  something  like  the  ecstasy  of  hope,  respond-  - 
ad  to  the  call  of  the  coimtry.  Hte  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine,  all  at  ouoe,  and  on  every  side,  bristled  with  oayonets.  Victory 
Settied  upon  the  banners  of  liberty.  Despotism  recoiled,  and  monarchy 
ahrunk  Iwck  aghast  from  its  contest  with  the  people.  These  great  events 
constitute  the  glory  of  the  revolution  and  of  France—the  shame  and  in- 
&my  of  the  nations  who  composed  the  unholy  coalition  against  her. 

And  to  CamdC  belongs  justly  a  large  share  of  the  glory  which  these 
unparalleled  triumphs  brought  to  the  banners  of  the  republic  From  his 
office  in  Paris  he  Bhtq>ed  the  movements  of  his  fourteen  armies,  with  the 
aame  predion  that  a  skilful  player  would  direct  the  movements  on  a 
<dieB9-board.  He  reduced  warfare  to  an  exact  science.  There  was  a 
striking  originality  of  conception,  as  well  as  a  unity  and  harmony  of  de- 
sign in  all  his  plans.  Says  a  distinguished  English  writer,f  "the  ro- 
■ouTces  of  all  other  sciences  were  brought  by  him  to  bear  upon  the  mili- 
tary art ;  diemistry,  geodesy,  meohanios,  srostation  itself,  were  laid  under 
eontribnli<Mi  for  the  benefit  of  the  tactician."  The  same  writer,  in  speak* 
ing  of  the  precision  of  CamAt's  instructions  which  he  communicated  from 
time  to  time  to  the  generals,  and  his  singularly  correct  and  well-matured 
plans,  says — "  In  the  whole  history  of  war  and  of  edmiuifitration,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  second  instance  of  anything  like  his  instructions  to  Pichegni 
for  the  campaign  of  1T94.  Hardly  a  battle  was  fought,  or  a  place  mtu^- 
ed,  or  a,  siege  formed,  or  a  corps  posted,  that  these  orders  did  not  pre. 
Tiously  designate  and  arruige  ;  nor  does  the  narrative  of  that  victonoua 
campaign  differ  from  the  previous  orders  for  conducting  it,  except  in  the 
tense  of  the  verbs  employed,  and  in  the  filling  up  a  few  names  of  the 
more  obscure  plaoes,  or  the  less  important  aflturs." 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  republican  ar- 
mies during  the  victorious  campaign  of  1794.  There  was  a  general 
movement  of  all  the  armies— Pichegru's,  Moreau's,  8ouham%  and 
Jourdan's,  towards  the  frontjer.  Pichegni  defeated  Clairfait  and  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Courtrsi  and  HooglMe.  Moreau  and  Souham,  having 
effected  a  junction,  gained  the  dedsive  victory  of  Turooing  with  seventy 
thousand  men,  over  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  allies,  under  Cobnrg 
and  the  Duke  of  York.J  Jourdau  and  Kleber  having  crossed  the  Danube 
with  eighty  thousand  men,  repulsed  the  Austrians  under  Coburg,  and 


4  EiUsrau  commiDded  u  Vmlmej.    Hulilt  n;!  ol 
when  libcTl^.  Indapendaiiec,  glorj— ill  bat  tbe  nwinoiy  of  tlu  p 
qaaalhed  trii  bmt  u  b«  bniud  in  tbe  fisld  tS  Valmej." 

t  Lord  BrDOgfaun. 

t  FichagiB,  who  had  [ho  chief  eommaad  oTthe  army ,  arriTsd  after  dw  batll*  w**  * 
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guaed  the  important  victory  of  Fleums.  The  aDiea,  attacked  on  both 
wings,  abandoned  the  Netherlands,  The  victorious  republicans,  chasing 
before  them  the  scattered  armies  of  tlie  coalition,  at  length  ejected  a 
junction  in  the  capitj^  of  the  Netherlands.  This  event  happened  about 
die  middle  of  July,  1794,  a  few  days  before  the  downfall  of  Robespierre. 
Picbegru  and  Jourdan,  with  150,000  m«i,  remuned  masters  of  the 
Nedierlands,  and  the  allies  were  beaten  on  every  side. 

On  the  south,  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  the  Frraidi  territory. 
Old  General  Dugommier  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  Spain. 
General  Mouoey  also  marched  into  that  oountry,  and  became  master  of 
Baint  Sebastian  and  Fuentarabia. 

The  army  of  the  Rhine,  undar  General  Hoche,  who  had  been  rwsed  to 
tlie  chief  command,  was  no  less  euccessfid.  That  able  commander,  the 
light  of  whose  genius,  had  he  not  been  prematurely  cut  short  in  his  career, 
might  have  eclipsed  that  of  Napoleon  himself,  made  head  against  the 
Anstrians  under  Brunswick  and  Wurmser,  drove  those  generals  firom 
their  lines  on  the  Lauter,  across  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg,  and  took  Spira 
and  Worms.  The  republican  troops  were  thus  everywhere  victorious. 
T^y  oooupied  Belgium  ;  that  part  of  Holland  situated  on  the  left  of  tlie 
Meuse,  and  all  the  towns  on  me  Rhine,  except  Mayence  and  Mannheim, 
which  were  closely  beset.* 

Hiese  great  successes  of  CamAt's  administration  of  the  war  department, 
guned  him  a  deserved  reputation.  The  gloomy  eye  of  Robespierre, 
however,  regarded  them  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  and  he  would  fain  have 

it  rid  of  his  colleague,  if  such  a  tiling  under  existing  circumstanoBs  oonld 

ive  been  possible.  Cam6t  was  indeed  one  of  the  first  upon  the  com- 
mittee who  dared  oppose  Robespierre.  Firm  in  temper,  as  he  was  r^d 
«id  inflexible  in  principle,  he  maintained  his  own  opinions  at  all  time^ 
even  with  obstinacy,  and  never  feared  to  cross  the  path  of  the  dictator 
himself  Robespierre  had  long  since  clasaed  him  among  his  enemies, 
and  had  marked  him  as  a  victim  ;  but  the  unflinching  courage  of  Camfit 
never  quailed,  and  almost  alone  of  the  committee,  he  pursued  his  own 
•ourse  independent  of  bis  colleague, 

Hie  enemies  of  Camdt  have  reproached  him  for  continuing  upion  the 
committee  of  public  wel&re,  the  colleague  of  Robespierre  and  his  sangui- 
nary associates.  Talleyrand,  who,  during  this  period,  was  forced  into 
exile,  was  especially  bitt«r  in  his  reproadiieB  against  him.  It  seems  to 
UB  that  his  conduct  in  this  respect  needs  no  apology.  It  is  enough  in  his 
defence  to  say,  that  his  hands  are  dean  of  the  bloodshed  and  the  crime 
of  the  reign  of  terror,  and  that  though  the  colleague  of  Robespierre,  Sl 
Just,  and  the  four  others  who  administered  the  municipal  afiairs  of  the 
government  during  that  period,  he  was  always  their  oj^onent  in  the 
■tern  and  romoiseless  system  of  proscription  which  they  adopted.  So 
extensive  and  arduous  were  the  duties  of  Uie  committee,  that  it  was  found 


*  Tbe  rollowiiig  aoiimwry  of  thii  aiCnordinut^  oUDpaign  u  Ctaa  Laid  BrongbBin'a  KtMQ 
■mo  ibf  ChincierofCanAl: — 
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imposrible  to  transact  them  without  making  a  diviaion  of  labor  among 
tJM  members.  Camdt  had  the  sole  euperintcndeDce  of  military  matters, 
and  immersed  in  t^e  business  of  hia  department,  never  meddled  with  any- 
thing out  of  the  strict  sphere  of  his  own  duties.  The  same  is  true  of 
Prieur,  whose  character  no  man  dared  assail.  Bobert  Lindet  is,  if  posd- 
Ue,  still  more  irreproachable,  for  he  had  accepted  his  post  on  the  oom- 
mittee  with  the  express  condition  that  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  operations  of  bis  colleagues,  and  ^ould  not  even  deliberate  or  meet 
with  them.*  These  three  men,  though  tho^  all  continued  upon  the  com- 
mittee until  after  the  death  of  Kobespierre,  stand  fullj  absolved  from  all 
tihaige  of  participation  in  the  crimes  of  their  coUeogues.  We  give  Gar- 
ndt's  own  explanation  x>f  the  operations  of  the  committee  in  his  speech 
from  the  tribune,  in  defence  of  Bar6re,  Collot  and  Billaud,f  who  were 
Moused  soon  alter  the  fell  Cf  Hobespierre  : —  • 

"  OrerwhelmMl  by  the  pressnre  of  bniinesa,  having  three  or  four  hnadred 
matters  to  settle  eveij  day,  and  very  often  no  time  far  ineaU,  we  had  agreed  to 
lend  our  lignatures  to  one  another.  Wa  eigned  a  multitiidc  of  papsrs  without 
nading  tbeoi.  I  signed  order*  for  placing  nndor  accasation,  sod  my  colleagues 
•tgoed  orders  for  military  movsmentB  and  plans  of  attack,  without  either  having 
time  to  enter  into  any  e^tplBnalioD  coocemiog  them.  The  necessity  for  tijis 
immense  toil  had  required  that  individual  dictatorship  which  each  had  recipro- 
cally granted  to  the  other.  Without  tbia,  we  cenid  never  have  got  through 
the  busiuess.  The  order  to  arrest  one  of  the  most  useful  of  my  employes  in 
tha  war  department — an  order  for  which  I  attacked  St.  Jnst  and  Robespierre, 
and  denounced  them  ss  usurpers — that  order  I  had  signed  without  knowing  it.f 
Thus  oar  signatDrea  cannot  be  brought  in  evidence  to  prove  a  panicipation  in 
the  acta  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  lata  goverumenL" 

Such  is  Camdt's  defence.  He  stands  lully  acquitted  of  any  partidpa' 
tion  in  the  crimes  whiidi  tracked  the  reign  of  terror.  As  a  patnot  and  a 
republican  he  remained  at  his  post,  defending  the  liberties  of  his  country 
against  hostile  Europe.  Had  he  deserted  it,  the  next  campaign  might 
have  seen  the  gates  of  Paris  opened  to  the  victorious  allies.  He  con- 
demned the  violence  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  system  of  political  pro- 
Krmtion  which  desolated  Paris,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  expressed  it  him- 
self, "  who  dared  face  Kobespierre  and  St.  Just ;"  but  ho  knew  that  the 
salvation  of  France  rested  upon  his  strong  arm,  and  the  stem  republican 
soldier  stood  firm  at  his  post  so  long  as  the  republic  was  threatened  with 
foreign  bayonets,  and  his  country  was  struggling  for  national  existence. 
He  had  but  one  object  in  view,  th6  defence  of  liberty  and  the  triumph  of 


t  ItwoaMEM  anjnM  10  CunAt  10  loppOM  diat  Id  (ptiking  id  defence  ofbia  gniltj  ai)l«tgiiet, 
he  KTore  to  conceal  or  jailirT  their  crimu;  in  hit  mBgniDimity,  be  neTCrloit  light  of  hij  piiii- 
eiplei ;  he  wbb  fleniible  of  the  crimes  of  fail  col1eaguea~did  dgI  tttempt  to  joBtiff  them,  ind 
hinueiruid  thai  Collot  uid  BUlnnd  were  infinitely  woraa  men  ibu  Robeipioire. 

t  ThU  (taleiTiesI  of  Cini6t  ia  abundantly  nniTetl  by  the  fBcU.  An  order,  lent  to  iha  montiar 
Lebon,  who  WHS  desolating  Arras,  directing  him  to  fitc  "free  scope  lo  his  enerey."  aa  be  bmd 
beCD  "  tnTested  with  full  powera  to  do  whsrcTer  he  deemed  condndTe  (o  (he  public  good."  waa 
rioied  with  the  names  of  Lindcl,  Cnmftl,  and  Barire.  AnolJier  order  lo  nno  of  Uie  proeon- 
(ota, signed  with  the  uimea  of  BilLnnd-Va^eDne^  Canine,  and  Bardre,  ia  as  follows:  "There 
i*  BO  connnDudon  (or  ofTenett  agsinat  the  republic.  Death  alone  can  eipiaie  them  I  Furaua 
tfw  tniton  with  fire  and  aword,  and  continue  to  march  with  conrage  in  the  revoiationarj  truck 
jm  baTe  described/'  These  orders  are  probably  from  Bar^re.  It  ia  absurd  to  •appose,  (bat 
•ilber  Robert  Lindet  or  CariAl  could  hafo  tuciioDed  them,  or  parDUtled  the  vte  m  Arii  Bf- 
■aUD-M,  knoviUBly,  Tor  sacb  ■  pnipose. 
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the  rapublio  f  and  while  the  men  of  Wstignies  asd  Fleurus  were  nutrcb- 
ing  into  the  fire  <^  the  enemy's  wiillery,  to  the  shouts  of  vive  la  B^vb- 
iiqve,  it  was  not  for  Carndt  to  compromise  the  safety  of  that  r^ublio  bj 
sbaadoning  his  post  in  disgust,  b»^use  the  goTSmment,  for  a  time,  had 
fitllen  into  the  huids  of  depraved  and  tymmical  men.  '    ' 

With  the  &11  of  Bnbespierre,  the  dictatorship  of  the  celebrated  commit- 
tee of  public  weliare  ceased,  and  its  powers  were  restored  to  the  Convei^ 
tion,  and  divided  among  other  committees.  Carn6t,  who  still  rem^ed 
a  member  of  it,  though  deprived  of  the  sole  military  dictatorship,  which 
hia  permanent  position  upon  the  committee  had  placed  in  his  hands,  yet 
Dontinned  his  active  supervision  of  the  war  department,  and  at  length 
brought  the  campaign  to  a  triumphant  dose.  Before  the  Convention 
adjourned,  the  ooi^ition  was  broken.  Prussia  and  Sptun  laid  down  their 
arms  -,  the  former  conoluded  a  treaty  of  peacn  on  the  6th  of  April,  tha 
latter  on  the  33d  of  July,  1795.  Peace  was  also  concluded  with  Tuscany 
and  with  Holland,  and  an  alliance  ibrmed  with  tUe  Batayian  Eepublia 
England  and  Austria  remained,  almost  alone,  in  arms  agunet  ue  r»- 
jtublio. 

I^e  reputation  of  CarnAt  at  thii  time  was  immense,  not  only  in  France 
but  in  all  Europe.  Fourteen  places  simultaneously  chose  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  under  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
year  III,  Si^yes  having  dedined  to  serve  as  one  of  tile  Directory,  under 
this  Constitution,  Camdt  was  chosen  in  his  place ;  his  colleagues  wer« 
Barras,  Rewbel,  Letoumeur  and  Lareveill^a-Lepaiu.  He  was  at  onoa 
invested  with  the  direction  of  the  military  operaticHia  of  tile  republia 
He  found  everything  in  disorder — the  republican  armies  beaten  and  dis- 


organized—«enerala  treating  with  the  enemy — dvil  war  re-kindled  t 
Vendee,  flis  genius  at  once  dunged  the  aspect  of  things.  He 
Hoohe  into  La  Vendee,  who  soon  closed  the  civil  war.     He  placed  Jour- 


dan  and  Moreau  at  the  bead  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  Rhine,  tmd  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  the  armr  of  Italy, 
and  prepared  a  new  plan  of  campaign,  upon  a  vast  scale,  the  full  execu- 
tion of  which  would  have  placed  the  repuolican  banner  upon  the  Austrian 
capitaJ.  This  plan  &iled  only  through  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
of  General  Jourdan,  who  was  to  have  co-operated  vith  Moreau  and 
Bonaparte,  but  who,  having  passed  beyond  the  line  of  operations,  wa« 
beaten  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  Bonaparte,  however,  fully  retrieved 
the  oampargn  in  Italy.  That  wonderful  campaign,  the  first,  the  most  0- 
luatrioua  in  Napoleon's  career,  is  matter  of  history.  It  lasted  but  little 
more  than  a  year.  It  drove  Austria,  the  most  inveterate  of  the  enemies 
of  France,  into  a  peace,  whereby  she  acknowledged  the  existence  of  the 
republic  Of  ail  the  formidable  coalition,  England  alone  remained  at  war. 
He  glory  of  Napoleon's  campaign  in  Italy,  unquestionably,  belongs  to 
yntseli  alone,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  Camdt  s  reputation  that  he  should 
lay  daim  to  any  doubtful  honors ;  yet  It  is,  doubtless,  true  that  the  suo- 
MMful  termination  of  the  campaign,  in  a  great  degree,  depended  upon 
tiie  vigor  and  ability  of  the  administration  of  the  war  department. 
Napoleon  himself  dien,  waa  ready  to  adinowledge  the  expenence  and 
akill  of  Canidt,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  plane.*    Subsequently,  upon 
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<Rie  or  two  oooarioDB,  the  Emperor  wu  heard  to  depredate  the  mifitsTj 
talents  of  Carndt,  though  he  admitted  his  integrity.  The  truth  is,  fbftt 
Oamdt  was  one  of  those  unwavering  republicans,  whose  independence  of 
cbarooter  Napoleon  oould  never  conquer  or  seduce.  Napoleon  said  that 
he  showed  but  little  talent  when  he  was  minister  of  war  in  1800.  Hua 
may  be  very  true,  for  at  that  time  the  First  Consul  was  the  real  minister 
of  war,  as  well  as  the  generalissimo  of  the  armies.  But  the  case  was 
different  when  Camdt  had  an  independent  field  to  act  upon  ;  when  he  wa« 
in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  die  minister  of  war  in  the  Directory,  and 
Bonapaite  the  general. 

Bonaparte's  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  expelled  Cam6t  from 
the  Directory.  T^is  event  was  brought  about  by  the  disagreement  and 
quarrels  of  the  Directors  among  themselves.  Cantfit,  unquestionably,  suf- 
rered  his  personal  feelings  against  his  colleagues,  Barras  and  Bewbel,  (the 
former  a  Dantonist,  the  latter  a  moderate  ConstitutlonaliBt,)  to  carry  him 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  His  temper  was,  perhaps,  too  stubborn 
md  choleric ;  his  pride  of  character  too  sensidve  ;  his  nature  toe  unbend. 
ing  and  ri^d  ;  his  tenacity  of  opinion  in  minor,  as  well  as  more  importuit 
matters,  too  great.  He  compromised  his  position,  because  he  suffered 
himself  to  become  too  much  of  a  partisan.  He  fell,  and  with  him  fell 
the  republic,  under  the  strong  arm  of  military  despotism.  Hie  Duchess 
d'Abrantes  truly  remarltB :  "  The  head  that  gave  the  signal  for  this  revo- 
httion  came  from  Italy.  It  was  the  hand  of  Bonaparte  that  rang  it." 
OamAt  was  forced  into  banishment,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and 
until  the  new  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII,  was  proclaimed,  with  Bona- 
parte as  First  Consul. 

During  his  exile  in  Germany,  Camdt  devoted  himself  to  his  &vorite 
studies.  He  published  various  treatises  upon  scientific  subjects,*  which 
have  gained  him  an  enviable  place  among  mathematicians,  and  made  his 
name  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  tfacrae  illustrious  votaries  of  science 
whom  the  revolution  produced,  Laplace,  Biot,  Monge,  Bichst,  and 
Caviar.  On  his  return  from  exile,  the  First  Consul  appointed  him  Minis- 
ter of  War,  in  April,  1800 ;  but  the  republican  of  '93  found  it  imposai- 
ble  to  reoondle  nia  opinions  with  those  of  the  fiiture  Emperor,  and  he 
toon  after  resigned  his  poBt.| 

Two  years  after  he  agmn  entered  the  public  service  under  Napoleon, 
and  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Tribunate,  the  last  vestige  of  popular  institn- 
tions  remaining  in  France.  His  career  in  that  body,  so  perfectly  conslst- 
•nt  with  hia  republican  sentiments,  and  the  professions  of  his  whole  life, 
we  regard  as  the  most  honorable  page  in  his  history.  Regardless  of  the 
&vor,  as  he  was  above  the  fear,  of  Napoleon,  he  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment as  Consul  for  life  almost  alone,  and  observed,  while  attaching  hia 
tignstare  to  hia  ballot,  diat  he  was  signing  hia  sentence  of  banishment 

*  Among  olhor>  fljjIctiJM  tur  la  JfctopAjuifM  d«  Calait  infiaUarim^  and  Mr  la 
GfoiMfrie  de  la  potilioit.  CanM  wm  alia  tha  taihor  of  «e*eral  military  trsatiiei, 
among  which  arsde  Jo  D^iiut  du  Plaea/ortM,  tni  Mmuira  tur  la  fortifiatiim  prim- 


t  Sir  Walter  Boott,  who  bMaUewher«  ipoken  of  CarnAt  h  tenns  of  oajnrt  oeDnirs, 
4oeihim  the  jaitiea  to  mj.  that  "ha  wMademoerai  in  principle."  and  that  "whila 
miniiteror  war,  under  the  Pint  OoHdl,  hia  lerricea,  in  raauring  order  in  the  mllilaiy 
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miniiteror  war,  nnder  the  Pint  Oonnl,  hia  lerricea,  in  raaurina  order  in  U 
deportment,  and  combining  tha  plana  of  the  campnign  with  Horami  and 
ware  of  tha  higbeat  Impottaoea. 
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He  opposed  die  oreatioii  of  the  "  L^tm  of  Honor,"  as  an  aristocnttio 
institution  ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  though  he  was  always  tn 
opposition  to  the  First  Consul,  yet  Napoleon  himself  said  of  him,  that 
his  conduct  never  gave  any  umbrage  to  the  government,  and  that  his  in- 
tt^ty  and  uprigbtneas  were  universally  acknowledged.  Above  all,  ha 
opposed  with  firmness  the  project  for  nusing  Napoleon  to  the  imperial 
throne.  While  hb  colleagues  were  fawning  upon  (;reatness,  and  striving 
each  to  be  foremost  to  "  crook  the  supple  hinges  of  the  knee"  at  the  foot- 
■tool  of  power,  Camdt  was  standing  in  the  tribune,  with  manly  indepen- 
dence, opposing  the  restoration  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  and 
flxpressdng  his  preference  for  republican  institutions.  "  Has  liberty,"  he 
ezclwmed,  "only  been  shown  to  man  that  he  might  never  enjoy  iti  Noj 
I  cannot  consent  to  consider  this  good,  so  universally  preferred  to  all  oU^ 
era,  without  which  all  others  are  as  nothing,  as  a  mere  illusion.  My 
heart  t«lls  me  that  liberty  is  attainable ;  that  its  regime  is  easier  and 
more  stable  than  arbitrary  government.  I  voted  against  the  Consulate 
for  life ;  I  now  vote  against  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  as  I  con- 
ceive my  quality  as  tribune  compels  me  to  do."  The  hatred  of  Caniat 
to  arbitrary  power  and  monarchical  government,  and  the  rigid  oonsist«ncy 
of  his  republican  princaplcs,  were  never  more  strikingly  illustrated.  Cta 
&.ei  question  of  conferring  the  imperial  crown  upon  Bonaparte,  only  one 
vote  was  found  in  the  negative ;  it  was  the  vote  of  Cam6t. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Tribunate  by  Napoleon,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  to  his  studies,  his  literary  and  scienttiic  pursuits.  When  the  allies 
invaded  France  in  1814,  and  the  coalition  was  threatening  to  depose  the 
monarch  of  the  people  and  restore  the  Bourbons,  the  old  revolutionary 
fire  kindled  once  more  in  his  bosoni,  and  he  at  once  sent  in  to  the  em- 
peror an  offer  of  hb  services.  His  letter  closed  with  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  There  is  yet  time  for  you.  Sire,  to  conquer  a  glorious  peace  and 
to  secure  the  love  of  a  great  people."  Napoleon  sent  him  to  defend  Ant- 
werp, where  he  remiuned  until,  at  the  command  of  Louis  XVIII.,  he  sur- 
rendered the  city  to  the  English,  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
gave  in  his  reluctant  adhesion  to  the  Bourbon  dynasty. 

There  were  few  men  in  France  more  dissatisfied  with  the  restoratiim 
than  Camflt  Hie  enemy  of  monarchy  in  every  form,  he  saw  in  the 
aooession  of  Louis  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  conquest  of  popular 
sovereignty,  and  the  triumph  of  that  odious  principle  of  "Intimacy," 
against  which  France  had  contended  for  a  quarter  of  a  oentury.  The 
new  government,  though  it  confirmed  him  in  his  rank  of  Inspector  Gene- 
ral of  Engineers,  watched  him  with  suspicion  as  a  republican  and  one  of  - 
the  old  revolutionists.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  exclude  him 
from  the  National  Institute,  of  which  he  was  a  mensber.  The  since  .ce- 
lebrated M.  Arago,  then  the  youngest  member  of  the  Institute,  opposed 
liiia  piece  of  petty  malice,  and  declared  that  he  would  resist  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  filling  up  of  such  a  vacancy.  Arago's  spirited 
oondnct  on  this  occasion  was  rewarded  wiUi  the  admiration  of  Napoleon 
OD  his  return  from  Elba,  and  the  Grand  Ooss  of  the  Legion  of 
Hononr.* 

■  Od  bit  expaluoD  from  the  Directory  and  baQlBhinant,  CirDot'i  nime  bad  beam 
Mued  from  the  liiti  of  the  lottitnte,  and  Bonaparte  elected  in  bU  itsad.  Napoleon  waa 
(realty  Battared  with  this  mack  of  auentioa.  All  hiiproolaauitiaiii,  wban  oommander 
of  l)i«Mni7<^Bg7pt,iaii:  "  Bonaparte,  Meioba  of  the  Inatitate,"  Ac 
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llie  republican  party,  vbich  had  never  ceased  to  exist  even  in  the  most 
dazzling  days  of  tlie  empire,  was  still  powerful,  and  CarnOt'e  great  name 
Knd  influence  naturaJlj  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  it.  This  party,  between 
which  and  the  Bourbons  all  reconciliation  was  impossible,  was  now  about 
to  unite  with  the  imperialists  in  the  recall  of  Napoleon.  CarnAt  himself 
iras  a  leader  id  the  movement.  Bepublican  though  bo  was,  he  preferred 
a  monarch  chosen  by  the  people  to  one  forced  upon  the  throne  by  the 
bayonets  of  kings;  he  preferred  the  "legitimate  dynasty  which  the 
French  nation  bad  adopted"*  to  the  legitimate  dynasty  which  claimed  s 
divine  prerogative  of  despotism.  His  celebrated  "  memorial,"  addressed 
to  the  king,  and  published  in  December,  1814,  told  powerfully  against  the 
reigning  dynasty,  and  in  favor  of  the  banished  Emperor,  With  the  same 
indomitable  courage  and  fearless  spirit  of  independence  in  which  he  had  for- 
merly resisted  Napoleon's  elevation  to  power,  he  now  inveighed  against  the 
government  of  the  Bourbons.  Hejustified  the  revolution;  he  attacked  "  1^ 
gitimacy  ;"  he  asserted  the  right  of  France  to  choose  her  own  rulers ;  he 
diarged  the  king  with  ingratitude  to  the  nation,  with  relying  upon  foreigners 
for  the  support  of  his  throne,  with  snatching  the  crown  as  of  his  own  right, 
and  not  accepting  it  as  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people. — Such  was  the 
fearless  language  which  the  inflexible  republican  dared  utter  aloud  in  the 
ear  of  royalty.  He  who  had  refused  to  flatter  Napoleon  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  greatness — who  had  bearded  Bobespierre  and  St.  Just  in  the  days 
of  terror — was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  speaking  out  openly  and 
boldly  to  Louis  XYlll.,  hedged  in  though  be  was  by  foreign  bayonets. 
The  memorial  was  every  where  read,  and  produced  a  profound  sensation. 
Handcarts  traversed  the  Boulevards  and  scattered  it  among  the  people, 
l^e  government  tried  to  suppress  it,  but  in  vain.  Some  of  the  printers 
and  venders  were  prosecuted,  but  CamOt,  the  avowed  author,  was  suffer- 
ed  to  remain  unmolested. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  from  his  exile  on  the  20th  March,  1816. 
TTie  men  of  the  revolution,  Camfit,  Sieves,  Lafayette,  Lanjuinais,  rallied 
around  the  Emperor  of  the  people.  No  man  was  more  sensible  of  tho 
great  worth  of  Cani6t's  services  than  Napoleon,  and  in  the  situation  in 
which  he  then  stood,  he  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  re- 

fjublicans  of  whom  Camfit  and  Fouche  were  regarded  the  chiefs.  The 
atter  he  raised  to  his  old  station  of  Minister  of  Police ;  the  former  he 
created  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  the  direction  of  the  whole  of  the  or^ 
ganization  of  the  National  Guard. 

CamOt's  characteristic  independence  of  mind  is  again  exhibited  in  his 
intercourse  with  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days.  He  urged  upon 
the  Emperor  to  give  France  a  free  constitution  as  the  best  means  of 
conciliating  the  Sections  of  the  people.  Napoleon  published  the  "  Act 
Additional,"  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  republicans  (^rn6t  remonstrated 
with  him,  and  urged  him  to  publish  a  decree  authorizing  the  chambers 
to  modify  the  constitution  at  the  next  session.  Napoleon's  answer  is 
remarkable,  and  shows  his  high  appreciation  of  CamflL  "With  you  1 
have  no  need  of  di^uise.  You  are  a  strong-headed  man,  with  sagacious 
intellect.  Let  us  nrst  save  France,  and  after  that  we  will  arrange 
every  thing.  Let  us  not  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  when  the  closest 
union  is  required  to  save  the  country."     The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
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at  Qaoe  peroeived  the  foroa  of  tlie  reasoniag.  He  oonaettted  to  Uie 
"  Aot  AddidoDal ,"  and  to  the  temporary  diotatorahip  (rf  the  Emptor. 
He  remembered  that  the  old  Committee  of  Public  Welfiire  bad  sav^ 
France  by  means  of  the  dictatorship;  he  noT  hoped  the  same  thiu 
from  Napoleon.  Another  example  of  Gani6t's  indopeDdeiKse  is  fumiehei 
in  his  advice  to  Napoleon  in  respect  to  Fouche.  The  Emperor,  befon 
he  left  Paris,  had  discovered  that  this  traitor  and  misoreao^  though  oue 
of  his  own  mmiatere,  was  in  correapondeiioe  with  both  Wellington  and 
Mettemich.  He  was  grealJ;  enraged — accused  Fouche  in  council  with 
being  a  tr^tor,  and  threatened  to  have  him  shot  the  next  monii- 
ing.  Cam6t,  who  had  no  moro  confideooe  in  the  int^rity  of  Fouche 
than  the  Emperor,  and  knew  him  to  be,  though  an  old  republican,  » 
oomipt  and  unprincipled  man,  saw  at  onoe  that  the  iaoe  of  the  traitor, 
whom  the  republicans  still  regarded  as  one  of  their  chiefs,  would  alioi- 
ate  the  whole  of  that  party.  He  fraokly  replied  to  Napoleon :  "Sire^ 
this  is  no  time  for  dissembling,  lite  men  of  the  revolution  only  allow 
fou  to  reign  because  they  believe  you  will  respect  their  liberties. 
You  may  shoot  Fouche  to-morrow, — -but  at  the  hour  he  auflera,  your 
power  is  annihilated.* 

Napoleon  left  the  provisional  goTemment  in  the  hands  of  his  two 
brothers,  Joseph  and  Lucien,  and  his  ministers,  among  whom  Cam6t  and 
Fouche  were  the  controlling  minds.  Eleven  days  after  his  departure 
from  Paris  came  the  rout  of  Waterloo,  It  sounded  the  death-knell  to 
^e  hopes  of  the  republicans  as  well  as  the  imperialists ;  it  procl&imed 
the  triumph  of  the  prindples  of  the  coalition  over  the  principles  of  the 
revolution — a  temporsjy  triumph  indeed,  and  one  which  in  our  age  has 
beat  signally  and  permanently  reversed.  The  closing  soene  of  C^mdf  s 
political  life  is  full  of  a  touching  and  sorrowful  interest.  He  knew  that 
every  thing  was  lost,  but  the  unyielding  <  heart  of  Ihe  stem  republican 
oould  not  yet  resign  all  hope.  The  enemy  were  rapidly  closing  round 
Paris,  but  Paris  might  still  d%  defended.  He  supported  Ludeu  Bona- 
parte's project  of  (Nothing  the  Emperor  with  a  dictatorship,  and  of  fight- 
ing it  out  to  the  last  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  But  Fouche  from  selfidi 
interest,  Lafayette  from  mbtakon  principle,  opposed  and  defeated  this 
lost  desperate  chance  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of  battle.  On  the  21st  c^ 
June  the  abdicatjon  of  Napoleon  was  proposed  in  the  Council  The  iron 
heart  of  ComOt,  who  until  that  moment  bad  not  ceased  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  Emperor's  great  military  genius  mi^t  yet  defend  France  from 
the  wins  of  the  allies,  now  gave  way,  and  he  who  had  resisted  the  con- 
sulate for  life,  who  alone  had  voted  agunat  the  empire,  who  had  sooraed 
to  bend  the  Imee  to  Napoleon  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  now  seizing  the 
hand  of  the  &UBn  conqueror,  burst  into  tears.  Well  might  the  deposed 
Emperor  say  to  him — his  last  words  on  leaving  Paris — Oant&t,  I  kaet 
Icnoion  you  too  late  ! 

A.  memI}6T  of  the  provisional  government,  aft«r  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, Camdt  still  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  fortify  Paris  ag^nst 
the  enemy.  So  late  as  the  2d  of  July,  when  he  had  completed  his  d» 
fences,  he  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  ^e  councils  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  resistance  was  yet  praotioable.  But  Soult  pronounced  agunst 
lb,  and  Massena,  the  defender  of  Genoa,  declared  he  would  not  nndwtafce 
to  defend  Paris  one  hour.    On  the  next  day  the  capitolatioa  waa  signed. 
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C&rndt  was  the  first  military-  miio  vho  took  up  arms  for  France  and  the 
revolution  ;  he  wm  the  laat  who  Iwd  them  down.  The  Bourbon  dynasty 
TSa  restored.  Ney  was  shot  in  the  face  of  a  solemn  treaty,  which  guar- 
anteed that  no  person  should  be  molested  on  account  of  his  potitioal 
opinions  or  conduct  during  the  Hundred  Daye,  and  CamAt,  ita  &oe  of  the 
same  treaty,  was  driven  for  the  rest  of  his  days  into  baQishment. 

He  retired  at  first  to  Cemey,  and  afterwards,  in  the  same  year,  to  War- 
axw.  Finally  he  settled  with  his  bmily  at  Magdeburg  in  Prussia,  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  his  exile,  he,  still  an  old  man, 
applied  himself  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  youth  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits — striving  in  these  dignified  employments  to  foi^t  his  country  a 
misfortunes  and  his  own.  Wherever  his  name  was  known,  out  of  the 
influence  of  that  despotic  government  which  ruled  his  own  eountiy,  he 
was  universally  esteemed  as  a  man  whose  military  and  administrative 
talents  were  once  acknowledged  the  greatest  in  Europe.  Even  the 
Prussian  government  ordered  its  soldiers  stationed  atMagdeburg  to  salute 
^e  illustrious  exile  as  often  as  he  appeared  in  the  streets.  He  died  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  at  Magdeburg,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1833,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

Having  thus  imperfectly  sketched  the  public  career  of  OamAt,  it  re- 
nuuns  only  to  be  added,  what  his  whole  life  illustrates,  that  he  was  a  true 
man — an  honest  and  an  upright  man.  A  repablicau  from  conscience  and 
the  convicdons  of  principle,  when  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  as 
a  legislator,  he  remained  a  republican  even  under  the  glories  of  the  em- 
pire, Bad  at  the  restoration ;  and  down  to  the  last,  in  exile  and  banish- 
ment, true  to  the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  he  still  continued  to  declare 
his  faith  in  demooratio  institutions.*  Hia  morals  were  austere,  and  his 
private  character  as  irreproachable  as  hia  public  services  were  disinterest- 
ed and  patriotio.  Says  his  eulogist,  M.  Arago,  who  knew  him  well, 
"Paction,  in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  its  rary,  had  the  prudence  not 
to  attack  Camdt's  private  life ;  its  impure  breath  never  attempted  to  taint 
hia  virtues  as  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father."  In  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  kind,  in  bis  conversation  witty  and  entertaining,  in  his  social  con- 
nexions warm-hearted  and  sincere.  His  obstinacy  and  pride  of  opinion, 
and  his  excitability  of  temper,  occasionally  led  l^m  into  difiiculty ;  but 
these  minor  defects,  as  in  Napoleon,  were  lost  in  the  splendor  of  hia 
talents  and  the  greatness  of  his  character.  "  He  was  a  mighty  genius  t" 
aays  the  distinguished  Niebuhr  in  summing  up  his  t^racter — "  However 
I  may  differ  from  his  political  views,  there  is  a  republican  greatness  in 
Urn  which  commands  my  reject.  Had  1  nothing  left  in  the  wide  world 
but  a  crust  of  bread,  I  would  be  proud  of  sharing  it  with  Camdt." 
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THE  lAND  OF  THE  CHEROKEE. 

AmR  pasung  a  irinter  in  the  pleasant  dtf  of  Savannah,  I  detennmed, 
one  May  morning,  as  I  found  the  temperature  of  my  room  in  the  P^ilask! 
beooming  more  like  that  of  a  conaervatory  than  the  tenement  of  a  Chris- 
tian whose  lunge  are  not  of  a  tropical  nature,  to  take  unto  myself  the 
"  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth," 
where  1  could  imbibe  a  quantum  suC  of  cool  breeze.  The  "  wings  of 
the  morning,"  t  speak  of,  reader,  was  the  morning  train  of  cars  for  At- 
lanta, and  the  "  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,"  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains and  shady  vales  of  East  Tennessee.  9o  1  packed  my  valise,  and 
called  around  to  bid  adieu  to  half  a  dozen  beautiful  Geoivians,  whose 
dark  eyes  had  captivated  me  during  my  hybernation  in  "Suhwahna,"  u 
the  darkeys  call  it. 

But  there's  the  whistle.  I  am  always  too  late,  so  I  must  make  a  lusli 
for  the  dep6t  Snatching  my  hat  and  gloves,  away  t  darted  for  the  place 
where  the  perambulatjng  tea-kettle-like  locomotive  was  hissing  and 
sweating  with  impatience  to  be  oS,  My  negro  boy  trundled  my  luggaga 
into  the  ba^age  car,  and  himself  after  it.  I  jumped  aboard,  andin  a 
few  minutes  we  were  whirling  away  from  the  sandy  city,  with  all  \ba 
Bpeed  that  the  tea-kettle  aforesaid  could  impart  to  its  rattling  train, 
which  now,  like  an  enormous  centipede,  was  crawling  along  its  iron  path- 
way—«rawling,  it  might  hare  seemed,  to  a  distant  spectator,  but  to  ns 
aboard,  it  was  more  like  flying;  and  scarcely  iiad  I  settled  myself  to  look 
over  my  newspaper,  when  Savannah,  with  its  w^ons  loaded  with  cotton 
bales — its  shiny-faced  slaves  in  their  white  cotton  trowsers  and  shirts,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hats — its  wide,.saQdy  streets,  shaded  by  the  oriental- 
looking  alantkiM — its  moustached  dandies  and  gayly-dressed  ladies — ita 
rows  of  handsome  white  houses,  with  green  Venetians  and  neat  little 
yards  and  grass-plots,  full  of  luxuriant  tropical  shrubbery — oranges,  mag- 
nolias, laurels,  figs,  jessamines,  and  many  others  of  beautiful  forms  and 
foliage,  ai!  soon  gave  place  to  the  rank  canebrake  and  feverish-looking 
swamp — a  perfect  jungle  of  flags,  canes,  pines,  laurels,  and  palmettos.  1^ 
loblolly  bay  {Gordania  hayantkus)  I  saw  in  great  quantities;  and  a 
thousand  bushes,  vines  and  trees,  through  whidi  we  hurried  so  rapidly, 
that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  what  they  were.  Here  and  there  green 
rice  fields — for  all  the  world  like  young  wheat — and  cotton  plantations, 
with  their  gin-houses,  cotton-presses,  and  gangs  of  sooty  slaves  ploughing 
and  hoeing  the  young  crop  ;  and  handsome  country  houses,  the  greatest 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  they  all  have  low  pitdied  hip-roofs,  heavy 
riezes,  and  verandahs  in  front. 

Soon  the  swamps  began  to  give  place  in  tiidr  turn  to  a  rolling  sandy 
country,  covered  with  interminable  forests  of  long  leaf  pines ;  in  many 
places  you  could  see  nothing  else,  and  the  ground,  baked  and  arid,  was 
covered  with  the  reddish  brown  pine  straw,  which  gave  it  a  singular  and 
not  very  interesting  appearance.  In  winter  I  was  as  much  taken  with  the 
verdure  which  the  "  evergreen  pines"  had  cast  over  the  otherwise  desolats 
landscape,  as  with  the  peculiar  melancholy  w^  of  the  wind,  sighing 
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through  its  tremulous  leaves,  so  much  euuff  of  by  po«te,  now  in  spring, 
1  was  equally  struck  vith  the  contrast  vhich  their  dark  rusty  foliagd, 
(alt^ugh  it  looked  so  green  and  fresh  in  winter,)  and  gaunt,  scraggy 
forms  presented,  peering  up  in  sombre  hues  amid  the  delicate  pea-green 
tanta  and  graceful  outlines  of  the  out-budding  deciduous  forest,  now  in  its 
vii^nal  purity  and  beauty.  They  were  as  much  out  of  place  as  if  half 
a  dozen  Laplanders,  dad  in  shivering  furs  and  sables,  had  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  amidst  a  bevy  of  light-robed  laughing  lassies,  decked 
with  gauze  and  flowers,  and  dancing  around  a  Maypole  in  the  green. 

As  you  advance  ferther  North,  the  long  leaf  pine  gives  way  to  the 
common  yellow,  and  the  former  disappears  almost  entirely.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  a  point  blank  line  where  the  one  ceases  and  the  other  begins, 
and  that,  five  yards  from  this  line,  you  will  not  find  a  single  tree  of  the 
two  varieties  on  the  wrong  side  of  it. 

1  was  soon  wearied  with  looking  out  of  the  windows  at  this  monotonous 
scenery,  and  drew  my  head  within  to  find  entertainment  in  studying  the 
&cial  phases  of  humuiity  exhibited  by  my  fellow-travelers.  The  car 
I  was  in  was  not  very  crowded,  hut  its  occupants  were  of  such  a  hetercH 
eeneouB  description,  as  to  make  up  for  lock  of  numbers.  There  was  a 
New- York  dandy,  a  Southern  planter  from  Missiwippi  with  his  daughter, 
B  tall,  dark-eyed  Creole,  with  whom  I  fell  in  love  at  sighL 

Next  to  them  is  a  Califomian  in  buckskin  galoshes,  and  Spanish  hat, 
cooked  up  at  the  sides,  just  returned  from  £1  Dorado  with  his  pockets 
iull  of  "  dust."  In  the  same  seat  is  a  sharp-nosed  spectacled  Yankee  ven- 
der of  patent  trash  of  some  sort.  Before  this  incongruous  couple  is 
another  equally  so — a  dark,  handsome  Spaniard,  who,  I  was  told,  was  Gen. 
Lopez,  {t^n  on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,)  and  a  raw-boned  up-country 
Tennessee  horse  drover.  Besides  these,  there  was  an  Italian  beggar  boy, 
with  his  hurdy-gurdy ;  one  or  two  ladies,  and  a  couple  of  "  bard  shell" 
Baptist  preachers — hard  cases,  anyhow. 

But  why  interest  myself  in  the  character,  appearance  or  disposition  of 
my  fellow-travelers,  with  whom  I  have  been  thrown  acddentally  for  a 
brief  space,  then  again  to  part  forever,  like  a  number  of  straws  whirled 
around  in  the  eddies  of  dome  rapid  current,  all  in  the  same  direction  for 
a  little  while,  then  to  be  separated,  each  to  pursue  his  own  course  along 
the  current  of  life.  We  dropped  the  hero  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  at  Maoon, 
the  Califomian  at  tirifGn,  and  had  new  accessions  at  each  place ;  and  thus 
we  went  on  dropping  some,  gaining  otbera,  till,  when  we  stopped  at  At- 
lanta, we  had  of  those  who  had  started  from  Savannah,  only  the  two  "  hard 
shells,"  who  were  going  to  Marietta  to  attend  a  general  convention. 

Now,  thought  I,  were  it  not  out  of  fashion  to  moralize,  I  could  well 
compare  the  railway  train  to  the  course  of  life.  How  few  who  set  out 
from  the  same  point,  journey  through  the  route  of  life  together !  Througfa 
how  many  scenes  are  we  hurried,  some  full  of  beauty,  others  dull, 
^oomy,  sorrowful !  How  many  different  charactera  come  and  go  on  the 
scene  of  action ;  some  who  interest  us  by  their  beauty,  their  grace,  their 
intelligence,  or  by  a  secret  chord  of  sympathy,  which  draws  souls  together, 
flit  before  our  vision,  vanish,  are  foi^otten,  or  are  afterwards  only  mo- 
mentarily recalled  by  some  transient  association  of  ideas !  It  may  be 
tiai  1  had  the  Stir  Mississippian  in  my  mind,  when  1  reflected  thus.  Die 
course  of  man's  existence  does  not  run  so  smoothly,  however,  as  the 
rwlcsrs,  though  the  swiftness  of  its  flight,  and  the  d^gera  which  attend 
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it,  may  heighten  the  umilitude.  But  I  do  not  feel  in  a  veiy  moralizmg 
mood,  for  here  we  are  in  the  ct-apret  capital  of  the  Southern  confederacy, 
and  1  am  aa  hungry,  dusty  EUid  tired,  as  a  jouniey  of  three  hundred  milea 
on  the  cars  will  malte  one.  Atlanta  had  the  appearance  of  a  very  thriv- 
iiig,  busy  place  when  I  was  there,  bustling,  crowded,  full  of  strangen^ 
most  of  wliom  were  foreigners — Germans  and  French ;  and  two  or  ti^re9 
locomotives  were  puSing,  and  whistling,  and  blowing — people  shoudng, 
porters  running  hither  and  thither  with  baggage,  passengers  cursing  and 
crowding  the  platforms,  so  that  my  ideas  were  all  put  to  flight.  It  is 
here  that  the  State  road,  the  Macon  and  Western,  and  the  Augusta  road, 
oome  together ;  consequently,  a  great  concourse  of  the  traveting  publio 
happen  to  be  thrown  together  here  occaBtonally. 

l^e  embryo  metropolis  did  not  prepossess  me  very  highly  in  its  favor; 
but  it  has  the  germs  of  its  future  destiny  already  budding,  in  having  the 
most  impudent,  dissolute  and  rowdy  population  of  any  village  in  the 
South.  I  am  told  that  at  least  half  of  the  whole  population  are  pro- 
fessed gamblers  and  JtlUt  de  pave,  with  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  pick- 
pockets, horse  thieves  and  incendiaries,  as  spice  to  the  condiment. 

I  took  the  Georgia  road  here,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Stone  Mountain.  I  had 
intended  to  describe  it  in  detail — the  singular  and  lofty  cone  of  rock 
which  crowns  its  summit — the  grand  view  to  be  obtained  from  the  top, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  I  find  that  it  has  already  been  amply  lion- 
ized, vide,  for  instance,  "  Georgia  Illustrated,"  and  "  White's  Statistics  of 
Georgia." 

As  we  were  going  down  to  it,  the  aun  was  very  hot,  and  the  oars  fiiQ 
of  dust,  and  my  head  roaring  and  singing  from  the  et«mal  claekily-claek, 
elackiti/^laek  of  the  wheels  clattering  over  the  loose  rails.  I  was  admiring 
the  way  in  which  the  trees  and  bushes  were  dancing  and  whirling  around 
from  the  rapid  motion,  when  suddenly,  with  a  crashing  jar,  the  cars 
jammed  t<^cther,  pitching  the  MUgUnppienne,  who  sat  behind  me,  right 
upon  my  head,  the  car  careened,  and  suddenly  dashed  from  the  trade  into 
a  wheat  field,  and,  by  the  time  1  could  collect  myself,  it  was  whirled  over 
on  its  side,  and  there  we — stopped.  There  was  quite  as  much  swearing 
screaming,  praying  and  ahoutiug,  as  is  usual  when  such  calamities  occur. 
1  have  been  wont  to  pique  myself  on  my  self-possession  in  such  eases. 

Next  day  I  returned  and  proceeded  to  Marietta,  where  I  proposed  mak- 
ing some  slay.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  village,  of  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  site,  with  Kennesaw  moun- 
tain for  a  back  ground. 

l^ere  are  some  very  handsome  residences  around  the  village,  narticn- 
larly  that  of  Col.  G.,  Kennesaw  Hall,  the  seat  of  Governor  McDonald, 
Tranquilla,  of  Gen.  H.,  and  many  tasteful  summer  cottages  of  wealthy 
planters,  from  the  lower  country,  who  find  a  delightful  and  healthy  retreat 
here  in  the  sickly  season. 

While  at  Marietta,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  original  and  beauti- 
fUl  portrait  of  Sallie  Mackintosh,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Qierokee 
chieftain,  who  was  murdered  by  his  tribe  for  having  treated  with  tJie 
whites  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  nation,  compridng  what 
is  now  known  as  Cherokee  Georgia.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  very  romantic  and  tragical,  and  I  may  some  day  give  them  in  de- 
tail.   I  hav'nt  space  now. 

My  friend  Col.  K,  and  myself  made  a  pUgrimaga  to  Ui  ttnnb,  whick 
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ifl,  I  think,  in  Heard  county,  on  tUe  plantation  vhereon  he  formerly  dwelt 
There  was  no  monument,  or  even  grave-stone,  erected  over  the  little 
mound  of  turf  which  indicated  Ma  resting-place,  and  an  old  hen  had  made 
her  nest  on  it,  and  had  just  laid  an  egg  as  we  came  up,  and  made  ao  much 
noise  with  her  cackling,  that  our  ideas  of  solemnity  were  all  entirely  up- 
set, and  instead  of  "  soliloquizing  on  the  mutability  of  human  events," 
we  both  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  Sie  trannt  ^forta— the  remains  of 
Ceesar  stopping  a  beer  barrel — the  grave  of  the  Cherokee  hero — for  such 
be  was,  and  more  worthy  the  title  than  many  on  history's  page — convert- 
ed into  a  nursery  for  young  pipHngs, 

The  portrait  above  mentioned,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Col.  K., 
was  taken  from  life,  and  found  by  him  in  a  tavern,  in  the  little  village 
where  it  had  been  thrown  aside,  in  one  of  the  bedrooms,  as  a  thing  of  no 
value  ;  it  would,  however,  be  iaestimable  to  the  antiquarian,  for  even  as  a 
specimen  of  art  it  was  a  masterly  production.  She  was  a  half-blood,  and 
her  lai^e  intelligent  eyes,  soft,  brown  complexion,  long  luxuriant  raven 
tresses,  (not  equal  to  those  of  Miss,  F.  H.,  however,)  which  fell  unadorned 
but  by  their  own  loveliness  over  her  shoulders  ;  her  exquisitely  moulded 
nose  and  mouth,  which  had  a  mingled  expression  of  majesty  and  gentle- 
ness, of  timid  wildness  and  native  grace  and  intellect,  that  was  exquisitely 
beautiful  and  original,  and  her  rich  semt-Kiriental  dress,  all  made  her  look 
more  like  a  hour!  from  heaven  than  an  Indian  chief's  daughter.  A  divine 
creature  must  have  been  Sullie  Mackintosh,  (I  am  told  she  was  highly 
cultivated  and  accomplished,  too,)  and  merited  a  better  fate  and  a  better 
chronicler  than  to  be  the  wife  of  a  Georgia  planter,  and  scribbled  about 
by  a  curioeity-eeeking  tourist. 

With  my  friend  Coi.  K.,  himself  a  lawyer,  I  visited  the  sessions  of  a 
country  justice's  court  held  in  the  piny  woods,  and  was  much  amused 
with  the  performances  of  a  half-crazy,  half-humorous  specimen  of  the  ge- 
nut  Itomo,  called  Squire  Gault  by  the  sallow  gawky  natives  in  homespun 
trowsers  and  cotton  ehirts,  who  sat  about  on  stumps  and  logs  in  front  of 
the  cabin  where  the  sessions  were  held,  whittling  pin&-Bticks  and  chewing 
tobacco.  The  "squire"  seemed  to  be  a  very  conspicuous  personage 
amongst  them,  and  from  the  way  he  fumbled  over  some  papers  in  a 
greasy  wallet,  which  had  something  the  appearance  of  briefs,  through  a 
pair  of  brass-rimmed  spectacles,  and  bustled  about  whispering  to  this  one 
and  that  one  confidentially,  seemed  to  have  quite  a  sufiicient  sense  of  his 
importance. 

As  the  liquor  began  to  warm  them  up,  a  general  fight  took  place  be- 
tween "  Or^on"  (which  was  the  high  sounding  title  of  the  little  hamlet 
of  log  huts  where  the  court  was  held,  so  called,  as  Col.  K.,  suggested, 
because  it  was  in  dimensions  fifty-four  feet  by  forty)  and  "  Big  Slmnty," 
a  neighboring  settlement.  A  justice  of  the  peace  headed  the  Big 
Shanty  faction,  and  a  constable  the  Oregonians.  Satisfied  with  Georgia 
scenes  for  one  day,  we  did  not  stay  to  see  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

Above  Marietta  the  pine  grows  more  and  more  scarce,  and  the  scenery 
assumes  a  wilder  and  more  mountainous  character.  At  Kingston  you 
leave  the  granite  and  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  large  beds  of  blue 
limestone  make  their  appearance.  1  notioed  several  limekilns  along  the 
road  from  which  the  lower  country  is  supplied.  The  land  also  grows 
much  more  fertile  as  you  approat^  the  Tennessee  line;  and  we  have  long 
mnoe  passed  out  of  the  cotton  growing  section,  and  are  ooming  to  the  vast 
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region  of  com  and  booon — •  oouutrj  whidi  oould  supply  the  Torld  nitii 
food. 

There  is,  too,  some  veiy  fine  soeoerjr  along  liere ;  the  atreuos  eapedallj 
are  beautiful,  and  have  the  most  /■Ji^rming  and  euphonioua  Indian  nameg^ 
unhackneyed  and  original. 

We  passed  the  Chattahooche  below  Marietta,  and  here  ve  have  the 
Oothcaloga,  the  Ooatanaula  and  the  gentle  Etdwa,  (whidi  some  miserablea 
corrupt  into  Hightower,)  all  as  beautiful  as  are  their  names. 

I  bad  heard  much  talk  about  the  tunnel  above  Dalton,  which  was  to  be 
finished  every  week  since  I  came  to  Georgia  six  months  ago,  and  finally 
only  completed  the  day  before  I  went  up ;  in  &ct  I  made  die  first  trip 
through.  What  from  tiie  delay,  the  inferiority  of  its  construction,  and 
the  darkness  ifithiu,  it  strudt  me  on  the  ukola,  without  meaning  to  pan, 
as  being  an  abominable  bor*. 

It  is  not  so  long  as  one  on  the  Balt^ore  and  Ohio  road,  though  from 
the  slowness  with  which  the  train  passed  through,  it  seemed  longer ;  this 
one  is  1,400  feet,  I  believe,  for  the  information  of  those  who  love  to  know 
such  stupidities. 

About  6  o'cJook  in  the  evening,  after  we  left  the  tunnel,  we  suddenly 
came  to  a  dead  halt  in  the  woods.  "  Hallo  I"  said  I,  to  the  conductor,  who 
entered  the  car  I  was  in,  "  what's  the  matter  now !"  thinking,  perfa^ia, 
that  another  accident  had  occurred. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  he,  "we  are  here,  that's  all," 

"Where?" 

"  At  CSuttanooga  1" 

I  looked  around  with  all  my  eyes,  but  deuce  a  bit  of  a  town  oould  I  see. 
Here  was  a  common  aa  one  aide  on  which  at  wide  intervals  were  one  or 
two  houses,  and  a  few  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  and  on  the  other  the  un* 
touched  virgin  forest,  but  no  symptoms  of  the  "  city  and  port  of  C3iat- 
tanooga,"  as  it  was  so  pompously  termed  in  its  little  weekly  paper.  I 
could  not  but  laugh  at  the  preposterous  vanity  of  my  worthy  countrymen, 
which  induces  them  to  designate  such  a  dirty  little  mudhole  as  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of,  beyond  an  interveniitg  bank  of  (Jay,  by  the  sounding  ziame  <^ 
city,  because  it  chances  temporarily  to  be  the  terminus  of  a  railroad,  or 
some  such  reason.    Its  Indian  name  is  the  only  redeeming  quali^  about  it 

1  got  into  a  crazy  carryall,  which  had  "  city  omnibus  in  staring  letters 
over  the  door,  like  a  New-York  milk-cart,  having  been  pounced  upon  by 
a  man  in  a  brown  hoUand  sack  and  Panama  hat,  to  go  to  the  "  Steam- 
boat Hotel ;"  and  after  jolting  about  up  hill  and  down  hollow,  over  gullies 
and  through  briars,  with  no  sign  of  a  road,  not  without  some  risk  to  my  nedc, 
and  tacking  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  we  were  finally  set  down  at  a 
shackling,  unpainted  frame-house,  which  had  the  advantage  of  being  new 
the  river,  as  Qie  proprietor  informed  me,  but  I  found  some  three  hundred 
yards  dierefrom. 

Finding  that  I  was  to  be  detained  here  for  a  day  or  two  to  await  a 
boat,  I  hired  a  boggy  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lookout  Mountain,  whose  blue 
heights  were  looming  up  m  the  distance.  I  had  passed  over  it  before  <x 
my  way  fi^m  Nashville  to  Georgia,  and  then  saw  on  its  summit  the  first 
pine  between  Kentucky  and  the  southern  line  of  Tennessee,  but  now  I 
had  the  advantage  of  viewing  it  in  its  summer  array.  It  is  a  gruid  old 
mountain,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  from  the  top  of  it;  ^n 
road  winds  around  its  side  with  the  lofty  summit  above  you,  and  a& 
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almost  perpendicular  precipice  below,  eo  deep  and  steep  that  the  Ten- 
nessee river  looks  lilce  a  glittering  silver  ribbon  away  beneath.  I  thought 
that  I  could  easily  pitch  a  stone  across  it ;  but  though  my  arm  is  to- 
lerably strong,  the  pebble  rolled  only  within  a  foot  of  the  bank  on  this 
ude.     It  was  a  fiightful  place,  I  assure  you. 

Walden's  Ridge,  just  beyond  to  Uie  nortn,  is  another  lofty  range.  The 
road  runs  along  the  very  top  for  two  or  three  miles ;  and  as  I  came 
down  from  Kentucky,  a  friend  who  was  with  me  pointed  out  a  spot 
where  our  celebrated  bandit,  Murrell,  killed  &  South  Carolinian  who 
was  so  unfortunate  as  b>  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  his  wallet: 
it  was  at  a  beautiful  little  spring,  which  gushed  out  from  a  cluster  of 
mossy  sandstone  rocks,  surrounded  by  a  cool  shady  clump  of  holly  and 
lanrel,  which  ran  across  the  road,  and  bounded  in  a  series  of  cascades,  down 
a  deep  ravine  overshadowed  by  lofty  trees  with  vine-covered  boughs. 
The  first  cascade  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  road;  and  it  was  over 
this,  some  fifty  leet  away  down,  amid  &e  eternal  rocks  and  shadowy 
waters,  that  the  robber  cast  his  murdered  victim. 

When  I  got  back  to  Oiattanooga  I  found  a  small  boat  at  the  wharf 
whidi  was  to  start  for  Knoxville  in  an  hour,  and  my  servant  had  already 
secured  me  a  berth,  and  bad  my  baggage  on  t>oard.  i 

It  was  a  miserable  little  staru-wbecl  afbir,  which  traveled  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour ;  but  the  captain  was  a  gentlemanly,  accommodating 
fellow,  and  did  all  he  could  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  the  Burpaasing 
loveliness  of  the  beautiful  Tennessee  more  than  compensated  for  the  ladi 
of  anything  else.  Tell  me  not  of  the  Hudson,  the  Juniata,  the  Ohio,  or 
even  the  ru^ed  ciiSa  of  my  own  dear  Kentucky — I  have  seen  them  all; 
but  the  Tennessee  is  far,  far  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them, 

Oiattanooga  is  finely  situated,  and  would  be  a  pretty  place  were  ther* 
a  town  there.  So  1  thought,  as  we  put  off  as  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the 
western  sky,  I  ascended  the  hurricane  deck  to  enjoy  the  view  from  the 
river,  which  was  truly  a  fine  one,  just  in  time  to  wave  an  adieu  to  a 
couple  of  acquaintances  from  Marietta  standing  on  the  wharf,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  evening  train.  In  the  distant  west  towered  the  blue  misty 
heights  of  Lookout  Mountun,  ibrming  a  bold  blufi*  headland  widi 
the  river,  whose  quiet  stream  swept  around  it,  with  its  glass-green 
surface  covered  with  the  downy  filaments  of  the  sycamore  and  the 
numerous  tribe  o£  Amentaeea  which  overhung  its  waters,  and  forming  on 
its  pellucid  bosom  a  white  fleecy  scum,  ^ving  a  singular  cast  to  the 
gentle  river  as  they  glistened  silvery  in  s  myriad  sparkling  moats  where 
uie  sun  shone  on  them  unbroken,  save  by  the  prow  and  paddle  of  light 
canoe,  leaving  a  long  line  of  blue  clear  water  behind,  which  would  present- 
ly close  in  again. 

The  deep,  boundless  forest  surrounded  the  banks  on  either  side,  grow- 
ing close  down  into  the  water,  with  its  long  branohes,  twisted  roo^,  and 
graceful  drooping  foliage  mirrored  in  the  blue  expanse  o'er  which  it  cast 
ri(Ji  deep  shadows,  and  broken  here  and  there  by  a  streak  of  light,  the 
ftadi  of  an  arrowy -darting  fish,  or  the  dip  of  a  swooping  swallow. 
The  dark  densely^haded  recesses  of  the  woods,  enviably  cool  and  placid, 
reverberated  with  the  rude  wailing  refrain  of  our  negro-boatmen ;  and,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  strain,  the  regular  monotonous  havgh  t  haugk !  of 
our  high-pressure  escape  pipe — its  graceful  quick  pulfs  of  white  st^m,  as 
they  curled  up  in  wreath  and  rings,  contrasting  with  the  dense,  murky 
douds  of  blaok  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  vaa  fiiroaoe,  gushing  up  in 
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two  immense  streamB  overiiead,  and  banking  out  in  a  long  line  fkr  in  oar 
wake. 

-  How  differoit,  thought  I,  as  I  sat  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  watching  the  runbows  forming  in  the  spray  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
forming  and  Tanishing  of  beautiful  vistaa  where  the  river  came  to  a  point 
in  the  perspective,  shifting  and  changing  each  mom^t  aa  every  stroke  of 
the  paddles  altered  the  point  of  view  of  the  living  panorama  Iwforfi  my 
eyes — how  different  this  cool,  quiet,  delightful  scene,  of  mountain  and 
hill,  and  wood  and  limped  water — this  picture  of  wondrous  beauty,  far 
away  in  the  wilds  of  Tennessee, — this  romantic  river  of  the  wilderness — 
to  the  hot,  noisy,  crowded,  dusty  streets,  the  level  and  burning  sands, 
and  eye-searing  whiteness  of  Savannah  I 

Here  was  a  dark  wood ;  there  a  rustling  canebrake  rising  sharp  up 
from  the  water-line;  here  a  little  merry  islet,  a  dense  cluster  of  bushes 
and  trees,  so  thick  that  you  could  see  nothing  but  a  mass  of  green  leaves 
rising  up  pyramidally,  tier  above  tier,  in  most  picturesque  fashion  ;  thero 
a  green  meadow  or  a  waving  field  of  young  wheat — but  these  were  rare ; 
mostly  forest  scenery  in  endless  variety  :  a  heron  perched  on  the  bleadi- 
ed  and  ra^;ed  branch  of  a  dead  tree;  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  floating  on  the 
Water,  or,  startled  by  the  puffing  steamer,  flying  circling  around  with  wild 
■creams;  the  delicious  flower  fragrance  of  the  wild  grapes  wafted 
tiirou^  the  oool  evening  air :  such  were  the  charms  of  the  fair  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  scenery  about  Connasauga  stream  is  beyond  description  beautiful. 
It  would  require  the  painter  to  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  outlines  and 
vistas,  the  depth  of  shadow,  the  richness  of  coloring,  the  trea-terraoed 
hills,  the  glorious  sunset,  and  the  far  up-shooting  rays  penciled  on  the  sofi 
eky  and  brilliant  tinted  clouds,  as  it  sinks  just  where  two  lines  of  ro- 
mantic hills  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  come  to  a  point  with  it  in 
the  distant  perapeotive,  one  with  a  gentler  slope,  and  the  other  a  st«ep 
rounded  promontory,  while  a  little  graceflil  island  between  them  forms  toe 
centre  of  the  background.  For  miles  above  where  the  Connasauga, 
wMch  deserves  its  beautiful  name,  comes  out  from  the  dark  hills  and 
forests,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the  broad  blue  Tennessee,  the  scenery 
is  one  continual  fairy  dream. 

In  garing  on  the  rose-colored  sunrays  forming  a  line  of  beauty  on  flio 
water,  I  first  understood  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  expression  "  rosy 
sea,"  in  the  sweet  song  of  "  Twilight  Dews." 

But  the  supper  bell  rings  ;  and  as  I  am  not  so  romantic  as  to  feast  on 
things  less  substantial  than  tea  and  biscuit,  I  will  adjourn  my  admiration 
until  aft;er  the  vespertinal  refreshment,  when  I  have  relit  my  Havana. 

Passengers  on  a  steamboat  have  a  disgusting  habit  of  crowding  aloDg 
the  table,  each  to  olaim  a  chair,  when  they  see  preparations  commendng 
for  meals,  so  that  l^ey  may  not  lose  a  place ;  and  oy  the  tame  the  (irat 
stroke  of  the  bell  sounds,  each  man  pops  himself  into  a  seat  and  com- 
mences bolting  the  viands ;  so  that  a  modest,  or  a  well-bred,  or  a  n^li- 
gent  man,  is  made  to  wait  for  the  second  table.  As  I  consider  myself  in 
the  two  first  of  these  classes,  and  perhaps  in  the  third,  I  found,  when  I 
descended,  the  table  full. 

I  walked  out  on  the  forecastle,  where  I  found  a  gentleman  in  the  same 
■Ituation  as  myself.  We  struck  up  an  acquaintance,  uai  I  found  thai  he 
was  a  fellow-countryman  from  the  rich  "Barrens"  of  Green  River;  he 
wa«  »  tobaooo  planter,  and  on  hia  way  to  Virginia  to  purehase  slaves. 
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After  tea,  sitting  down  on  the  very  narrow  guards,  with  our  feet  on  the 
tafirail,  conversation  turned  upon  old  Kentucky,  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  ODly  subject  of  interest  in  common  with  us ;  he  was  a  peifect  Sir 
Geoi^  Toudiwood  in  his  wajr,  and  a  great  epicure  in  wines,  cigars,  and 
good  eating. 

Tlie  sun  gone  down,  "  up  rose  the  yellow  moon,"  atuning  in  all  its  ro- 
mance and  magnificence  over  this  wild  sylvan  scene:  Just  stealing  in 
^nt  flickering  lines  of  light  through  the  midnight  darkness  of  the  inteiv 
woven  boughs  of  the  ancient  forest,  but  spreading  a  sheet  of  liquid  silver 
over  the  dark,  clear  river,  except  where  some  towering  wooded  knob  cast 
a  long  black  shadow  across  its  stilly  water,  and  sleeping  in  mellowed  ra- 
diance  on  the  dim,  dreamy  summit  of  some  far  away  mountain. 

He  little  signal  bell  tinkled  to  stop  the  engine,  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  the  boat  alongside  of  a  woodboat,  which  was  moored  utt' 
der  a  high  rocky  bank  towards  which  we  were  approaching.  Just 
beyond  the  bank,  which  rounded  short  off,  was  a  deep,  dark,  slimy  cane- 
br^e,  whose  dismal  features  were  very  prominently  thrown  into  view  by 
lite  murky  reddish  light  of  half  a  dozen  smoky  pine-knot  torches,  which  as 
many  ivory  eyeballed  Ethiops,  and  one  or  -  two  savage^looking  whites, 
grouped  most  grotesquely  on  the  flatboat,  were  holdinguoft,  to  afford  light 
lor  us  to  know  their  whereabouts.  It  was  as  wild  and  picturesque  a  scene 
as  1  ever  beheld  ;  the  glaring  torchlight  illuminating  the  scraggy  beetling 
diff  under  which  the  boat  was  floating,  and  throwing  into  strong  relief 
the  motley  wild-looking  group  of  boatmen,  the  dark  glistening  leaves,  now 
glancing  silvery  in  its  red  light,  of  the  thousand  vines  which  overhung 
tiie  rock,  and  the  trees  above  it,  whose  gnarled  and  twist«d  brwches, 
writhing,  serpentine  roots,  and  trembling  leaves,  were  alao  lit  up,  and  the 
dense  entangled  mass  of  slender,  rustling,  sleek-shafted  canes  beyond. 

The  silver  clear  moonlight  was  basking  for  out  on  the  river  surface,  but 
where  we  were,  the  cliff  before  mentioned  cast  a  deep  gloomy  shadow. 
We  were  running  into  the  flat,  and  some  five  or  six  yards  from  it  the 
men  were  already  uncoiling  a  rope  to  make  it  hat,  when  I  observed  a 
black  object  is  the  water,  apparently  a  floating  log,  but  to  which  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  its  having  a  dark  snout  of  a  stump  looking 
out,  reminding  me  forcibly  of  an  alligator,  which  came  gliding  along 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  boat.  I  could  sec  it  distinctly  in  the  light  of  the  glow- 
ing furnace,  which  reminded  me,  with  its  lurid  flame  hues,  of  the  fiery 
eyes  of  the  monster  giants  in  the  nursery  tales  of  my  boyhood,  as 
they  shed  a  red  blazing  reflection,  which  danced  and  flickered  on  the 
deep  glassy  waty  rippling  under  obr  bows. 

All  day  we  plodded  along  in  our  slow  creeping  concern,  always  through 
Alarming  scenery  of  a  similar  character  to  that  already  described.  I 
was  by  no  means  ennuted,  however :  there  was  a  little  naive  Tennesseean 
who  got  on  board  this  morning,  a  pretty  little  creature,  fiill  of  life  and 
fiiB,  to  whom  the  captain,  her  relation,  was  kind  enough  to  introduce  me, 
•od  with  her  1  managed  to  pass  away  time  very  pleasantly,  and  the 
whims  and  eccentricities  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky,  till  the  day  follow- 
ing, when,  with  considerable  regret,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  charming  scene* 
of  the  lovely  Tennessee,  and  to  the  fair  wild  flower  I  had  found  floating 
oa  its  bosom. 

Knosville  is  adry  enough  place,  though  handsomely  ^tuated  on  a  greoi 
UlL    Its  narrow,  uneven  streeta,  and  tall,  oldlashioned  red  brick  houMO, 
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witii  steep  ro<^  and  a  peculiar  sir  whu^  pervaded  it,  r«iiuiided  me  of  an 
old  Vi^inia  town,  vid  had  a  quaint  air  of  old  times  about  it,  which  eoD> 
trasted  strikingly  to  me  with  the  broad,  level  streets,  shaded  with  orittital 
trees,  and  the  span-new  white  hoiuee,  with  green  blinds,  of  the  move 
southern  towns  1  had  just  left. 

At  KnoxvilJe  we  found  that  there  was  no  stage-ooadi  running  to 
Abingdon,  Virginia,  which  was  the  course  we  wished  to  go  ;  and  Ryestnw 
and  myBolf  finding  our  route  lay  for  some  diatanoe  together,  agreed  to 
hire  a  carriage  to  carry  us  aa  far  as  Rogersville. 

Would  I  were  gii)«d  with  the  descriptive  powers  of  Walter  Scott,  to 
do  justice  to  the  magnifioent  scenery  of  East  Tennessee  and  Western 
Virginia  !  Hundredii  of  times,  in  roaming  through  it,  have  1  esclumed, 
truly  "  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divioe  !"  for  this  wild,  poetic,  soul- 
inspiring  land,  full  of  scenes  of  which  Arcadia  could  boast,  and  many  aa 
unsung  Vole  of  Tempo,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  drawling,  vulgar 
squatters,  Bceotian  boors,  transcendently  stupid,  on  whom  all  this  love- 
liness is  aa  much  lost  as  "  music  in  a  sleeper's  ear,"  and  who  only  think 
of  the  mountains,  that  they  are  "  allfired  rocky,  and  darned  hard  to  clirab." 
I  met  an  English  gentleman  at  Bean's  Station,  where  I  stopped  for  a 
ooujile  of  days  to  make  some  sketches,  who,  from  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
his  countryiaen  for  getting  into  unexplored  regions  which  tourists  have 
not  rendered  trite,  had  somehow  found  his  way  out  here.  Contrary  to  the 
grumbling,  depreciating  spirit  of  John  Bull,  he  was  in  ecstasies  with  the 
oouDtry,  and  aaaured  me — absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  choose  to 
believe  any  tluDg  ^ropean,  must,  to  nomi'M^  be  perfection — that  there 
was  nothing  from  the  blue  Gaudal^uiver  to  the  Volga  which  could  at  oU 
compare  with  it. 

I  could  not  but  express  my  regret  that  we  had  no  old  romantic  ruins, 
l^cturesque  towns,  and  villages,  and  castles,  no  time-honored  traditions, 
to  grace  these  landscapes,  so  well  worthy  of  such  adornment. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  that,  and  the  halo  of  association,  which  lencb 
sodk  a  charm  to  our  European  scenery,  otherwise  it  is  far  inferior. 

"  But  to  me,"  he  continued,  "  who  am  more  accustomed  to  the  other, 
there  is  a  fascinating  interest  in  beholding  these  ancient  bills  clad  in  ao 
untouched  primeval  forest,  standing  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  sinoe 
*  ^e  world  began." 

"  It  seems  to  carry  one  back  to  the  time  when  this  old  earth  was  in  its 
diildhood." 

"  There  is,  however,"  he  pursued,  "  one  traditionary  associaljoo  joo 
have,  for  traditionary  now  it  is,  of  the  Boble-hearted,  mystarious,  and  much 
ill-used  red  men,  who  once  roamed  over  these  scenes,  full  of  a  mournful 
interest  to  me." 

"  1  have  often  thought,  sir,  that  our  country,  much  as  I  love  it,  can 
never  prosper  with  tlie  curse,  the  damning  curse,  of  the  blood  of  that 
destroyed  race  crying  unto  God  for  vengeanoe  for  th^  wrongs." 

The  way  in  which!  formed  the  Englislunan's  acquaintance,  if  not  alto- 
gether the  most  romantic,  was  at  least  unusual  enough.  I'he  first  even- 
ing we  got  to  Bean's  Station,  my  worthy  friend  Byestraw,  who  was 
troubled  with  dyspepsia,  began  inquiring  if  there  were  any  mineral 
springs  in  the  neighi)orhood.  He  was  informed  that  there  were  two  to- 
gether, a  red  and  a  white  sulphur,  both  issuing  from  the  same  rock  about 
a  mile  o^  near  the  foot  of  Clinch  Mountain,  and  nothing  would  do  him 
but  he  must  start  right  off  for  Uiem,  anA.  carry  me  with  mm. 
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I  ohaacMd  to  Uke  mj  cose  of  pendla,  and  colors,  and  portfolio  with  me, 
and  1  found  the  springs  each  in  a  picturesque  little  nook  in  an  angle  of 
the  mountain  where  a  ravine  mode  down  it,  that  I  determined  to  make  a 
■ketch  of  it  The  two,  aide  by  ude,  gushed  out  from  beneath  a  Jutting 
rock  Bome  ten  feet  high,  and  covered  with  rich  velvety  moss  and  beauti- 
M  ferna.  The  red  sulphur  emptied  into  g  lai^  basin  cut  in  the  rode 
■oms  tlvee  feet  deep,  which  it  covered  vith  a  sediment  of  ihe  most 
beautiful  ciimson  tint. 

Trailed  along  the  rock,  and  over  the  bushes  which  surmounted  it,  ran  ft 
moat  superb  Indian  creeper  {Bignonia  radieani)  in  the  wildest  tracery  of 
vines  and  graceful  festoons  of  dark  green  leaves,  and  rich  scarlet,  trumpet^ 
shaped  flowers.  This  creeper',  which  is  a  favorite  of  mine,  and  a  beau- 
tiful martagon  lily,  whose  turban-like  flowers  drooped  right  over  the 
spring,  were  my  principal  objects  in  making  the  sketch. 

It  was  here  that  I  first  saw  that  very  beautiful  shrub,  the  mountain 
laurel  {Rhododendron  maximum)  ;  here  were  all  the  three  varieties  of 
Puroh,  the  white,  the  rose,  and  the  purple,  all  blooming  tt^ether; 
they  were  now  in  flill  flower,  and  presented  a  magnificent  spectacle,  bor- 
dering the  banks  of  a  small  rocky  stream.  This  lovely  plant,  with  its 
green,  glabrous  leaves  and  delicate  racemes  of  flowers,  will  only  flourish 
on  the  borders  of  the  cool  streams  and  sprawling  torrents  of  the  moun> 
t^ns  and  valleys ;  it  is  never  found  in  lowlands,  and  cannot  be  cultivated 
in  gardens. 

Mr.  Ryestfaw,  my  Kentucky  friend,  had  a  mania  for  cutting  walking- 
sticks,  and  while  I  was  occupied  with  my  drawing,  he  clambered  up  on 
the  rOck  to  cut  a  young  holly  which  grew  just  over  the  brink.  While  he 
was  whittling  away  at  it,  a  stout,  ruddy-&ced  gentleman,  with  gold  specs, 
moustaches,  and  a  barometer  in  one  band,  and  a  basket  of  geological  spe- 
cimens in  the  other,  suddenly  appeared  around  a  bend,  and  without  ob- 
serving either  of  us,  stopped  to  get  a  drink  of  mineral  water  ;  while  he 
stooped  over  the  basin,  suddenly  a  crash  was  heard,  and  a  shower  of  earth, 
and  stones,  and  decayed  leaves,  and  sticks,  came  down  the  rock,  and 
in  the  midst  of  it,  plop  came  Kyestr&w,  belter  skelter,  and  pitched  into 
the  Englishman's  back  as  he  stooped  over,  and  both  soused  heels  over 
head  into  the  water. 

A  few  moments  sufficed  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
difliculty,  and  hereupon  we  struck  up  an  acquaintance. 

Friend  Ryestraw  fiuicied  that  sulphur  water  did  not  suit  his  complaint 
so  well  as  chalybeate,  and  set  off  the  day  after  this  adventure  for  a  very 
strong  one  which  he  had  got  wind  of,  some  twelve  miles  east  of  the 
Station,  where  be  proposed  spending  a  week  or  two  before  he  went  to 
Virginia.  He  was  to  take  the  hack  and  my  black  valet  and  his  own,  and 
I  was  to  take  a  seat  in  the  stage,  which  I  was  informed  would  commence 
running  in  a  day  or  two,  and  join  him  there. 

Bean's  Station  was  so  named  when  the  Land  of  the  Cherokee  was  in 
possession  of  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  was  originally  a  for*- 
tified  garrison,  to  protect  the  interloping  Saxon  from  the  marauding  In- 
dians. Some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  probably  the  most  valuable  tavern 
stand  in  the  United  States,  being  situated  at  the  croaung  of  what  were 
llien  two  great  thoroughfares — one  from  Virginia  weatwsrd,  and  the  other 
fi<om  Kentucky  southward — the  latter  called  the  Great  Wilderness  Road, 
and  two-thirds  of  all  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  the  travel  between  ths. 
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Atlantic  and  the  Great  West,  passed  along  these  two  roada,  and  Bean's 
Station  was  the  halting  place  for  all  this  Bwarm  of  travelers.  There  is 
no  Tillage,  ofiiy  a  large  three-story  brick  building ; — as  many  aa  four  hun- 
dred persons  have  staid  over  night  here  at  one  time.  The  property  -waa 
immensely  valuable;  so  much  ho,  that  the  proprietor  refused  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  one  acre  of  land  to  build  an  opposition  inn  upon. 
He  monopolized  the  whole  concent,  owned  all  the  land  for  miles  around 
the  crossing — found  a  market  for  every  item  of  produce  that  he  could 
raise,  and  amassed,  of  course,  an  enormous  fortune. 

But  the  palmy  days  have  forsaken  it.  The  iron  arteries  through  whidi 
the  life  current  now  rolls  westward,  have  dried  up  this  channel.  It  is 
still  valuable  property,  but  bears  no  comparison  to  what  it  was  in  former 
days.  The  present  proprietor  is  an  old  bachelor,  and  somewhat  o{&  Don 
Juan  in  his  way,  i  am  told,  having  no  less  tiian  eighty  progenitors  of  the 
first  dew|ee  of  every  possible  shade  of  color,  of  white,  red  and  black. 

The  English  gentleman  and  myself  made  several  excursions  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  were  richly  rewarded  by  obtaining  some  magnificent 
views. 

'Die  mountains  generally  run  in  long  unbroken  ridges  for  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miles,  with  broad,  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys  between  ;  but 
in  many  places  this  arrangement  is  broken  in  upon,  and  peaks,  knobs  and 
bluff  headlands,  of  every  imaginable  variety  of  outline,  are  scattered  in 
the  most  picturesque  confusion,  with  narrow  gaps  between,  deep  dells 
and  glades  exquisitely  beautiful,  with  high  steep  hills  surrounding  them, 
down  which  breaks  some  mountain  torrent  or  thundering  cascade,  Oocft- 
aionally,  in  coming  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  gaps,  where  you  have 
been  pent  up  in  a  narrow  amphitheatre  of  wooded  mountains,  you  catch 
a  view  down  one  of  those  great  valleys,  for  twenty  miles,  perhaps,  with 
the  long  ridges,  on  whose  sunny  sides  the  cloud  shadows  are  sleeping 
dreamily,  or  chasing  across  after  each  other,  sweeping  away  and  gradiully 
becoming  bhier  and  more  indistinct,  till  they  corn!;  to  a  point  where  they 
disappear  in  the  horizon  ;  another  turn  discloses  to  your  view  a  deep 
abady  green  dingle,  entirely  closed  in  by  hills ;  and  another  gives  you  a 
view  of  the  wild  rapid  Holston  or  Clinch,  (pity  they  had  not  better  names, 
for  they  are  both  magniiicent  streams,)  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  or  roar- 
ing, rushing  rapidly  around  some  rugged  olifT  foaming  over  the  rocks,  and 
shadowed  into  mellow  tints  by  the  beetling  bluff. 

Hiere  is  one  place  east  of  Bean's  Station — Red  Bridge,  it  is  called — 
where  the  Holston  comes  in  sight  of  the  road,  debouching  from  two  gi- 
gantic and  very  precipitous  hills,  where  the  scenery  is  truly  superb. 

But  1  would  soon  exhaust  all  the  superlatives  in  the  language  in  at- 
tempting to  describe  this  endless  profusion  and  variety  of  beauty. 

Nature  has  been  so  prodigal  here,  that  one  is  bewildered  in  trying  to 
make  a  selection ;  and  there  is  so  much  that  is  different  and  yet  blended, 
and  each  displaying  some  peculiar  excellence,  that  one  is  loath  to  leave 
^em.  untouched,  and  yet  finds  himself  guUty  of  repetition  in  attempt- 
ing to  convey  an  idea  of  their  peculiarities. 

The  view  from  Clinch  Mountain  Pass  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  most 
grandly  sublime.  The  "  Pass,"  which  is  where  the  Wilderness  Koad 
crosses  the  mountain,  is  at  least  a  thousand  feet  above  the  surrounding 
country ;  (friend  Ryestraw's  pate  having  damaged  the  barometer,  we 
oould  not  obt^  an  exact  measurement.)  On  it  you  overlook  the  highest 
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ranges  around  ;  you  are  elevated  away  above  the  whole  adjoining  counties ; 
and  the  long  ranges  of  mountaina  and  valleys  look  for  all  the  world  like 
plough  furrowB  in  an  old  field,  and  the  isolated  peaks  seem  like  mole- 
nilla  below.  Did  you  ever  notice,  where  a  hard  washing  rain  had  worn 
out  a  gully  or  ravine,  the  wave-like  ridges  which  the  water  Las  inadel 
l^ey  have  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character  about  them.  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  when  gazing  on  this  tremendous  scene,  that  a  deluge 
bad  once  hurled  its  mighty  world  of  waters  over  this  vast  expanse,  and 
washed  up  these  huge  mountain  ranges  aa  the  rain-swollen  rill  forma  its 
little  ridges  in  a  gully. 

Again,  in  casting  a  pebble  into  a  pond,  didst  never  no^ce,  as  each  re- 
ceding wave  grew  fainter,  how  a  succession  of  litUe  striated  sinuosities 
formed  by  each  deposit  t  Cast  your  eye  over  the  map,  and  yon  will  find 
a  striking  analogy  in  the  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the  Apalachias, 
in  r^ard  to  their  position  to  the  ocean  shore,  to  which,  of  course,  the 
deluge  receded,  when  God  sent  a  mighty  wind  and  dried  ^e  waters  from 
off  of  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  view  from  Clinch  Mountain  Pass  was  the  grandest  scene  I  had  yet 
beheld,  though  one  of  a  similar  character  on  Cumberland  Gap  is  even 
■uperior.  A  mortal  plodding  over  the  plains  and  lowlands  is  bounded  by 
bis  little  narrow  horizon,  and  gets  but  a  dim,  indistinct  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell.  But  here  you  gain  some  concep- 
tion, in  gazing  over  a  hundred  miles  in  every  direction  of  this  expansive 
Boene,  with  the  mighty  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface,  miniatured  in 
the  vast  depth  and  distance :  the  faint  outlines  of  the  misty,  snow-olad 
summits  of  Mount  Mitchel  and  Black  Mountain,  the  two  highest  peaks 
in  the  United  States,  looming  up  tike  a  dim  cloud  against  the  far  horizon 
south  of  you.  You  seem  to  take  in  some  segment  of  oup  globe,  and 
almost  fancy  you  can  tee  its  convexity. 

There  has  evidently  been  some  great  convulsion  of  nature  hereabouts, 
for  the  dip  of  the  strata  of  rocks  is  exceedingly  varied ;  in  several  places, 
it  ia  perfectly  perpendicular.  In  mtaiy  places,  the  upheaval  exhibits  very 
rtmarkabie  phenomena,  altogether  unaccountable  to  me,  particularly  a 
stratification  of  shale,  a  section  of  which  has  much  the  appearance  of 
curled  maple,  and  others  I  observed  strangely  contorted.  1  found  a  ' 
grand  interclinal  axis  nioning  north  and  south,  at  Tazewell  in  Claiborne 
county.  My  English  friend  informed  me,  that  the  geological  description 
of  this  part  of  the  country  in  "  Lyell's  Tour,"  is  very  deficient  and  inao- 
curate. 

Here  I  also  found  two  varieties  of  the  cucumber  tree  in  great.abun- 
dance,  and  some  of  them  of  immense  size — the  Magnolia  aeuminata  and 
M.  marcropkylla.  The  botany  of  this  country,  and  especially  the  tyhia,  ia 
very  rich,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  unexplored. 

But  I  must  close  these  desultory  sketches,  though  I  have  many  mora 
tilings  to  describe  :  the  Natural  Tunnel  in  Scott  County,  Va. — the  Falls 
of  Muddy  Creek,  (which,  notwithstanding  their  repuIaiTe  name,  are  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  and  superior  to  those  of  Tuccoa  and  the  beautiiully 
named  TaUula  in  Georgia,)  and  the  salt  wells  and  gypsum  quarries  in 
Washington  county,  Va,  And  here  you  and  I,  genUe  reader,  will  bid 
adieu  to  the  Land  of  the  Cherokee. 

n,g,t,.,.dDi.  Google 
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JzRBUT  BiVTHAH  wys,  there  Is  no  abuse  but  will  find  Bnpport«T3.  In 
illustratioQ  of  hia  opinion,  he  tells  of  cert^  barbarous  oonn^es  in  wbidi 
the  pronunciation  of  a  particular  word  gave  to  those  pronouncing  it  tlie 
right  of  committing  murder  at  pleasure.  He  auppoees  thatif  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  such  a  law  in  England,  no  one  would  be  found  Bupport- 
ing  it ;  but  that  if  it  was  in  existence,  man;  voices  would  be  r^sed 
against  its  repeal.  Certain  doings  in  this  model  republic  would  peiluqia 
convince  him,  that  very  great  abuses  once  gotten  rid  of,  may  still  find  aid- 
vocates  for  their  restoration.  This  perversion  of  judgment  is  no  thotq 
true,  and  scarcely  more  strange,  than  that  which  leads  the  representative 
of  the  people  to  place  themselves  in  opposiljou,  not  only  to  the  sense  ot 
the  people,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  whidi  constitute  our  go- 
vernment. 

The  Naval  Committee  of  the  late  House  of  Represottafaves  has  put 
forth  a  report,  in  which,  among  other  recommendations,  some  reasonable 
and  some  ridiculous,  it  has  one  for  the  creation  of  admirals  \  We  are 
not  among  those  who  would  quarrel  with  words  or  persons,  because 
they  have  been  found  in  aristocratic  company,  unleas  there  may  be  reason 
for  suspecting  them  of  being  oontaminated  with  aristocratio  prin(Mples  ; 
but  this  suspit^on  attaches  very  strongly  to  the  proposed  naval  title. 

In  our  political,  ecclesiastical,  legal,  social,  educational  and  charitable 
systems,  we  have  stricken  out  new  and  independent  courses,  rules  and  forma 
— those  widely  different  from  the  models  offered  us  by  European  nations. 
In  all  these '  arrangements,  so  deeply  affectJng  the  interests  of  humanity, 
Europe  is  pointing  to  us  with  admiration,  and  sending  to  us  for  instruo- 
tioa  in  such  matters  as  she  may  hope  to  imitate.  In  our  military  Institu- 
tions WQ  have  been  more  servile,  less  original,  and  less  consistent ;  conse- 
quently these  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  general  organization,  and  are 
the  sources  of  much  and  growing  popular  dissatisfaction  and  complaint. 

'Hie  steady  and  calm  expression  of  popular  sentiment  has  compelled, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  naval  oligarchy,  one  wide  and  bold  departure 
from  our  monarchy-borrowed  rules,  in  the  abolition  of  the  lash  ;  and  be- 
fore the  navy  can  again  hope  for  popular  support,  it  must  throw  behind 
it  its  antique  and  foreign  constitution,  and  undergo  such  a  thorough  re- 
modelling, as  shall  bring  it  into  harmony  with  our  country,  people  and 
institutions,  It  must  be  plaeed  upon  that  footing  which  secures  the  best 
men  for  their  respective  dudes,  applies  to  them  some  test  which,  through 
their  whole  lives,  ascertains  that  tney  are  competent  to  the  responsibili- 
ties, to  the  rank  and  station  which  they  reach  by  increasing  years.  Those 
who  are  called  to  (ill  high  stations  in  other  departments  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, are  called  from  the  qualities  of  fitness  they  manifest,  or  are  supposed 
to  manifest,  at  the  time  of  election  or  appointment.  In  the  naval  service, 
it  is  sufficient  for  a  youth  to  manifest  a  tolerably  respectable  character  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  to  indicate  the  highest  honors  and  rank  for  him  forty 
years  afterwards ;  it  matters  but  little  what  may  have  been  the  degenera- 
tion of  character  or  capacity  in  the  meantime.     Such  a  ataU  of  things 

'Beport  of   NbtbI  Oomitiittee,  30th  Oo&giwi.  _,  , 
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ooostitates  a  more  eauntutl  ariatocncy,  than  that  of  Uie  Frendi  nobilitf 
afW  itB  hereditary  tdkftraoter  was  abolished  and  its  titles  retained ;  because 
it  makeB  station  the  result  of  accident  and  not  of  merit :  tbe  accident  is 
only  that  of  longevity  instead  of  birth,  and  is  nowise  different  in  princi- 
ple. There  can  be  no  wonder  that  a  navy  so  constituted,  degenerates 
troEQ  an  efficient  iDstrument  of  the  people,  into  a  privileged  institution 
for  tbe  benefit  of  the  individuals  oomposiog  it,  and  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  r^ublican  forms. 

Whilst  BO  much  reform  is  needed,  it  is  no  time  to  be  binding  the  navy 
by  additional  ligatures  to  the  corruptions  of  other  ages  and  other  coun- 
tnes,  which  for  us  should  be  buried  and  out  of  sight. 

liliere  ia  something  in  a  name.  Our  chief  magistrate  is  an  elective 
magistrate :  what  matters  it,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  he  is  called  Empe- 
ror, King,  or  President  1  Much.  Names  are  the  symbols  of  forms  and 
eeremonies,  of  power  and  prerogative,  and  familiarity  with  the  name 
bnnga  us  doser  to  the  thing  signified.  Ihe  same  remark  applies  with 
greater  force  to  the  title  of  admiral,  which,  if  established,  ia  to  be  reached 
by  the  accident  of  long  life. 

If  th«  Freiident  of  the  French  accomplishes  the  title  of  Emperor,  is  it 
believed  that  France  will  remtun  long  without  imperial  institutions  1 

The  higher  offioerv  of  the  navy  have  the  credit  of  wielding,  from  their 
ruik,  a  despotic  power,  which  impedes  pr<^ess  and  crushes  reform.  Too 
often  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  instead  of  taking  up  mea- 
sures of  reform,  and  judging  of  them  with  an  independent  and  masculine 
discrimination,  refer  them  to  a  board  of  naval  officers,  chosen  from  their 
rank.  This  rank,  it  has  been  seen,  is  no  measure  of  capacity,  and  conse- 
quently the  measures  are  referred  to  those  without  sufficient  force  of  cha- 
faoter  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  routine.  Their  prejudices  and  their 
interests  are  opposed  to  reform — the  nature  of  the  reports  may  be  known 
before  they  are  made,  and  is  always  such  as  sinks  principle  beneath  pre- 
cedents and  privilc^  ;  consequently  they  are  at  war  with  public  sentiment ; 
and  the  eipen^ture  of  time  and  money  ends  in  abortion.  Ihe  reports 
of  several  such  boards,  put  forth  in  pomp,  parade  and  ceremony,  have 
fallen  palsied  and  dead  before  the  first  glances  of  popular  common 
sense.      In  the  meantime  the  navy  stands  still,  or  rather  falls  behind  a 

{irc^reasive  age.  The  people.  Congress,  and  the  Executive,  must  take  re> 
brm  out  of  &e  hands  of  Navy  Boards.  Such  being  the  evU  influence  of 
rank  without  c^utcity,  it  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  the 
higher  title  of  admuul,  whilst  nothing  would  be  gained  for  efficiency. 
Would  the  late  letter  of  Daniel  Webster  to  CheviSiei  Hulsemann  have 
been  more  powerftl,  had  it  been  written  by  the  Earl  of  Marsh6eld,  instead 
of  plain  Daniel  Webster?  More  probably  the  true  and  strong  man  would 
have  been  lost  in  the  artificial  nobleman,  and  the  advocate  of  national 
rights  dwindled  into  the  scrambler  for  class  privileges. 

Ibe  dignity  and  efficiency  of  our  diplomatic  agents  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  commendatory  notice  in  the  independent  political  press  of  Eu- 
rope, and  they  have. been  tbe  more  distinguished  for  their  plain  repub- 
lican and  unostentatious  style.  So  much  is  this  emblematic  of  the  country 
they  represent,  that  it  should  be  atudied  by  those  whose  circumstances 
would  permit  more  ostentation  and  splendor.  The  plain  garb  and  the 
leather  shoe-strings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  contrasted  greatly  with  the 
brilliant  decorations  of  the  court  of  France,  but  took  nothing  from  the 
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phUoaopher's  power  and  influence.  None  who  oonmder  his  courtly  man- 
nera,  leaAj  tact  and  great  sasacitf,  will  attribute  this  attire  to  igaoranoe 
and  simplicity  of  character,  but  must  feel  convinced  that  he  sagaciously 
aeleoted  it  aa  the  true  decoration  and  emblematic  costume  of  a  repiiblicaa 
ambaasador.  So  long  as  we  preserve  this  simplicity,  and  play  braioa 
and  honesty  against  dinner  tables  and  drawing-rooms,  our  diplomacy  will 
be  effective,  and  our  nautical  police  may  be  manac^  without  admirals. 

Tie  following  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  Hoa.  Edward  Everett, 
at  the  late  anniversary  festival  of  the  New- York  Union,  in  honor  of  the 
memory  of  Washington,  eloquently  sets  forth  the  dignity  of  republican 
official  station,  irrespective  of  the  adventitious  aid  of  ornament  and  title. 
Not  a  word  b  necessary  to  point  the  application  of  Mr,  Everett's  remarka 
to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

"  I  have  trodden  with  emotion  the  threshold  of  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  in  France.  I  thought  with  respect  of  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious chancellors  and  justices,  surrounded  by  the  insignia  of  otEce,  clothed 
in  scarlet  and  ermine,  who,  within  their  splendid  halls,  have,  without  fear 
or  favor,  administered  justice  between  powerful  litigants.  But  it  is  with 
deeper  emotions  of  reverence — it  is  with  something  like  awe — that  I  have 
entered  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington.  It  is  not  that  I  have  heard 
there  strains  of  forensic  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  never  surpassed,  from 
the  Wirts,  the  Pinkneys  and  Websters — it  is  because  I  have  seen  there  a 
•pedmen  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral  sublime  in  humui  affairs. 

"  I  have  witnessed  from  the  low  dark  bench,  destitute  of  the  insignia  of 
power,  from  the  lips  of  some  grave  and  venerable  magistrate,  to  whom 
years  and  grey  hairs  could  add  no  new  titles  to  respect,  (I  need  write  no 
name  under  that  portrait,)  the  voice  of  justice  and  equity  has  gCKie  forth 
to  the  most  powerful  states  of  the  Union,  admiuisteriag  the  law  between 
citizens  of  independent  states,  settling  dangerous  controversies,  adjusting 
disputed  boundaries,  aimulling  unconstitutional  laws,  reversing  erroneous 
decisions,  and,  with  a  few  mild  words  of  judicial  wisdom,  disposing  of 
questions  a  hundred  fold  more  important  than  those  which,  within  the  past 
year,  from  the  plains  of  Hoistein,  have  shaken  the  pillars  of  continental 
Europe,  and  all  but  brought  a  million  of  men  into  deadly  conflict  with 
each  other," 

Having  carefully  sought  for  some  substance  in  the  arguments  for  the 
institution  of  admirals,  the  most  we  have  been  able  to  make  of  them  is  a 
mere  question  of  smoke  and  noise.  It  is  said  that  our  chief  naval  com- 
manding of&oers  cannot  have  as  many  guns  (ired  in  their  honor  as  if  they 
were  called  admirals,  or  as  manj  as  they  fire  for  persons  who  are  called 
admirals,  A  very  simple  rule  settles  that  question.  We  say  to  the  ^o^ 
signer ;  "  we  fire  as  many  guns  for  you,  as  you  will  for  us ;  and  if  we  can- 
not agree  upon  that,  we  both  save  our  powder  for  more  useful  purposes, 
and  avoid  &  great  deal  of  noise  and  oonfudon,  without  any  interferenoa 
with  our  friendly  relations." 
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k  PBOPOSAL  TO  ESTABLISH  AND  MAINTAIN 

ONE  UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS.  MEASURES  ft  COINS 

AltOII»   AIil    CIVILIZED    AND    COMHEKCIAL   RATIONS. 

"Toeoniult  Lhe  weiriraoflhe  poopls  ii  the  first  greit  l&w." 

"  If  s  MIHeiniiBt  period  for  tbii  vorld  a  aver  U. 
■od  pioas  prayed,)  it  moit  be  preceded  by  out  con 
^M«if  A/toad  ■MOMTCi  u  ibe  baseaofiutercuurie.  — aucumick.- 

Ir  is  confidently  believed,  that  no  circumstance  would  have  such  a  hap- 
py influence  upon  the  aocial  and  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  as 

OHK  DNiFOBu  ersTBH  of  wbiohts,  ubaburbb  and  coins  ; 
tnd  the  author  of  thia  paper,  availinghimself  of  the  opportunity,  proponea 
it  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  London  Industrial  Convention ;  and 
by   their  influence,  to  the  friends   of  commerce,  industry  and   reform 
throughout  the  .world. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  simplest  transaction  of  trafGo  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  some  knowledge  of  vieigktt  and  mtaaurea,  and  very  little  inter- 
oourse  can  be  had,  with  advantage,  without  the  aid  ofeoint;  yet,  in  regard 
to  all  of  them,  there  exists  a  paucity  of  information,  and  a  lamentable  want 
of  uniformity,  which  is  calculated,  at  all  times,  to  create  confusion,  and 
often  to  encourage  fraud  and  imposition.  While  other  bnwiches  of  know- 
ledge have  been  rapidly  advancing  towards  perfection,  those  of  weights, 
measures  and  coins  have  remained  stationary ;  science  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered them  unworthy  of  her  notice, — while  the  arts  have  contributed 
but  little  to  their  improvement.  The  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  the  learned 
author  of  "  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain,"  remarks  that,  "  from 
the  time  of  the  eminent  artist  Simon,  to  the  present,  [1840,J  (with  the 
exception  of  that  period  which  is  filled  with  the  works  of  Croker,)f  the  art 
of  coining  hat  declined  with  a  rapidity,  for  vihich  it  it  not  eagi/  to  atcowtt." 

The  most  ancient  method  of  trading  was,  doubtless,  by  plain  barter : 
exchanging  one  article,  directly,  for  another  ;  but  even  this  could  not  have 
been  extensively  prosecuted,  without  the  aid  of  weights  and  measures. 

Afterwards,  some  necessary  of  life  became  the  object  of  general  ex- 
change, as,  for  instance,  "  cattle,"  in  the  ancient  meaning  of  that  word, 
"pecunia,"  which  now  includes  both  "cattle"  and  "money."  The  legal 
term  "  chattels,"  includes  all  personal  property,  and  it  was  not  until  more 
modem  times  that  domesticanimalswereexclusively  denominated  "cattle." 

The  next  step  upon  the  ladder  of  improvement  was,  to  excJiange  the 
pietals,  by  weigkl,  for  some  other  useful  article.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Abraham  weighing  to  Ephrom  the  400  shekels  of  silver  he  gave  for  a 
burial  place  in  Machpelah.  (Gen.  xziii. :  14,  16.)  Tliia  was  1660  years 
B.  0.  So,  Joseph,  1727  years  fi.  C,  was  sold  for  20  shekels  in  weight  of 
silver ;  and  his  brethren,  1707  years  B,  C,  carried  back,  in  their  sacks, 
the  tams  weight  of  predoua  metal  which  they  had  previously  exchanged, 
in  the  same  manner,  for  com.     And  lastly,  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  which 
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v/aa  only  590  years  B.  C,  we  find  Otai  propbet  "  v^hing  in  a  baiant^' 
the  17  ehekeU  of  nlver  wbicb  he  gftve  for  hU  oousdn's  field. 

Here,  then,  we  perceive  that,  for  1000  years,  bartering  with  a  metallic 
medinm  had  not  got  beyond  ascertaining  its  valne,  by  its  w^ht,  at  every 
transaction. 

Hie  ancient  Gredan  weights  and  coins  had  sometimes  the  same  names  ; 
thus  plainly  pointing  bacli  to  the'  time  when  the  uncoined  metal  was 
weighed  for  the  purposes  of  exdmnge.  In  fact,  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge of  any  coitud  money  until  about  561  years  B.  C,  when  CroasuB,  tho 
fifth  and  last  of  the  Mermnadra  who  reigned  in  Lydia,  and  who  was,  pn^ 
verbially,  the  ridiest  of  mankind,  coined  his  Crcm. 

We  are  aware  that  the  point  of  precedence  in  coinage  is  contended  for 
tJie  Lydians,  the  Ji^ginetans,  the  Thessalonians,  and  the  Phcenicians,  and 
that  some  respectable  authors  say  that  money  was  coined  in  Argos,  in 
894,  B.  C. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Jews  made  coins.  He  first  mention  ot 
theirs,  in  history,  is  when  Antiot^uB  Sidetus,  the  7th  King  of  Syria,  grant- 
ed the  privil^e  to  Simon  the  Maccabee,  which,  according  to  some  wri- 
ters, was  about  the  150th,  and,  to  others,  the  139th  year  B.  C.  These 
coins  weighed  each  one  shekel,  were  stamped,  in  Hebrew,  with  the  words, 
"  27)4  Slukel  oflirael;*  they  weighed,  according  to  Alexander,!  0.038068 
lb.,  but  according  to  Josephus,  they  were  equal  to  4  Attic  draohmes  -,  each 
of  which  are  rated,  by  Alexander,  at  87.38  grains.  Specimens  of  this 
most  andent  coin  are  said  to  have  been  handed  down  to  modem  times, 
and  although  much  woni,  they  are  sud  to  weigh  from  215  to  229  grains 
of  Troy. 

The  first  Roman  coins  of  silver  are  sud  to  have  been  made  about  266 
or  269  years  B.  C,  and  their  first  of  gold  ones,  207  B.  C. ;  but  they  are 
represented  to  have  been  in  common  use  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
about  600  years  B.  C. 

The  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  was  the  Boman  Mint,  and  the  woid 
"moneta,"  (whence  comes  our  word  "money,")  referred  to  the  im^ 
upon  the  coin. 

The  Hebrew  weif^ts  were  the  Beka,  which,  aooording  to  Alexander, 
is  0.013043  lb. ;  the  Gerah.^  22.46  grains ;  the  Kichkar,  96.26828T  lb. ; 
the  Maneh,  1.935166  lb. ;  the  Shekel,  0.032068  lb.,  and  the  Talent. 

The  table  of  wdgbts,  for  weighing  silver,  is  as  follows — {See  Ap.  to 
Moneta  Gazetteer.) 

Ibi  OC  dwL     fTL 

SO  Oerahs, s 

Shekel, =      0 0 9 2i  Troy 

laOO 60..Maneh§ =      2 3 «...10f 

3,600,000.. 3000 60..Talent  =»  113.. .10 I. ..103 

But  the  weights  for  weighmg  other  things  than  ^ver  were  about  jtfa 
heavier. 


X  "  Oenb."  a  gruo,  the  imallait  partiole  of  any  (hinr.    Sao  Bi. ._. 

i  Bat  lae  Biekiel  sIt.  13.     "  SO  ihekeU,  SS  thSktia,  15  ifaskda,  ihtf  b«  your 
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We  find  Bome  of  these  namea  of  vof^ta  in  the  tables  of  weights  of 
other  oountries,  but  there  ia  a  great  discrepancy  in  the  denomination ;  for 
inatance — 

The  Tstantan  of  tlia  ancient  B^loniana  is, 96,258,396  lbs. 

"  of  the  anciaat  Egyptians, £7,754,977    " 

"  of  the  aocicDt  Graeke, 96,258,295    " 

"  Attic  ;  before  Solon 80,215,246    " 

»  "      after      d« 57,754,977    " 

from  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  one  of  the  evils  herein  complained 
of)  viz. — the  want  of  uniformity  in  weights,  commenced  at  a  verj  earlj 
period  of  the  world, 
lite  ancient  Greek  weights  were  the  following : — 


Lepton =  0,18  grains. 

7  ..KalliouB X.40     " 

28 4 EmiobolioD, 5,62     " 

56 8 2  ..  Oboloj 18,717     " 

112  ..  16 4 2     IXaboloo. 22.46     " 

336  ..  48 13 6 3    Drachme,.  112,30     " 

ABOVK   TBI    naACHKA. 

Drachrae — raeaiiiog  as  much  of  anything  as  can  I  __ 

be  taken  up  with  the  fingers J 

2     Didrakmon —  0,032,086  lbs. 

100 50  ..   Mna, 

6,000  ..  3000 60     Tantalon.* 96,258,295" 

1,000  ..  5,000  ...  100  ]|  Tantalonof  jEgina, 

(See  the  taUes  of  A.  B.  Conger,  based  npcn  the  treatise  of  Wurrn  and  the 
tables  of  BouiQet,  and  the  Diet,  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  Alaxander.) 
lite  ancient  Roman  weights  are  thus  represented  : — 

BELOW   THX   SICILKtHnS. 

Siliqaa, 0    2,92 

3  ..  Obotat, B.7S 

6 2  ..  Scropuinm, 17,53 

19 4 2    Semiseitula, 1  11,6 

24 6 4 2    Sestala, 3  22,13 

36 12 6 3  ..   1,5  SicifiqnuB 4     9,19 

ABOVI    THC   BICILlllDVS. 

Sieiliquns =  0    0    4    9,19 

13..DnellB, 5  20.26 

4 3    TJr.cb 17  12,79 

48  -.  36  ..  12  Libra.f 10  10    9,53 

4,800    3,6D0    1,200    100  CeBtnmpodinro 87    7  19  17,06 

It  ia  upon  the  above  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  weights  that  the  pn- 
9tnt  weights,  used  throughout  the  commercial  world,  have  been  mainly 
founded ;  but  with  an  astonishiog  variation  is  their  relative  valuea.    For 


t  Libra,  a  halanet. 
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inatanoe,  take  tin  ancient  Qraeik.  dracfame,  vhioh,  m  we  hars  aaen,  ia  equal 
to  113.30. 

The  Dracbm  (Apothecaries)  of  England  and  the  U.  3.  ia,..=i  60 

The  Drachma  of  Alx-le-Cbapall*  b, 56,31 

Berlin 56,40 

Berne, 62,71 

Cairo, 48,60 

"  Cologne, 56,36 

'■  Dreadeo 66,29 

"  Frankfort, 60,93 

"  Oerroany,  generallj, 57.63 

"  Greece,... .. 69 

"  Hambarg, 68,40 

"  Hanorer, 69,03 

"  Uaagary, 48,68 

"  Ionian  Ulea, 47,!15 

"  Leiptie, 66,36 

LQbec 68,45 

Morea, 46,26 

"  Meckleobnrg, 61 ,27 

■'  NOrnberg, 67,63 

"  Smyrna, 49,21 

"  Tripoli  in  Africa, 48 

"  Tripoli  in  Syria, 46,73 

"  Vienna, 67,69 

"  Weimar 66,36 

"  Wurtamberg, 66,38 

^e  same  may  be  said  of  the  sndent  Roman  Scrupulum. 

OniM. 

The  Scruple  of  England  and  the  United  State*  ii, ^ 

"  AmBterdam, 19,781 

"  Denmarli  and  Holstein, 19,177 

"  Qermany,  generally, 19,177 

"  Holland, 20,098 

Sweden 19,034 

'Dm  list  might  be  much  increased  were  it  necessary. 
Before  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VIII,,  there  was  a  "pound"  in  Eng- 
laod  called  "the  Tover  pound,    lighter  than    the  auoceeding    "Troy 
pound"  by  2  of  an  ounce. 
Hie  foUowing  table  of  it  is  found  in  Bttding's  Annals  of  Coinage : — 
1(    Wheat  Corns. 

32       84..   Pennyweight,* 

4B0 80  ..Oonee. 

6760 840..  13  ..  Paaad=6,400  grains  Troy. 

llie  learned  have  not  agreed  upon  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Troy"  a> 
distanguiahing  a  aeries  of  weights.  Some  trace  it  to  the  ancient  city  of 
that  name,  at  whose  fairs  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  seen  ;  others  derive 
it  from  the  mythological  name  of  the  oity  of  London  ;  while  a  third  trace 
it  to  "  troia"  three,  because,  as  they  say,  the  pound  is  divided  and  sub- 
divided into  that  number  of  denommations.f  The  word  "  pound"  origi- 
ginally  meant "  weight." 

*  Tor  tbo  muner  wbbh  "  peDnTwnBht"  wat  deriTsd  from  (he  weight  of  a  p^ 
•eeAd«ni'EBp.31.  • 
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The  poand,  (lb.)  whether  of  Troy  or  AvtHrdupoia,  hu  &7eO  grains ;  and 
one  cubic  inch  of  pure  water,  (the  barometer  bung  30,  and  the  diermom- 
eter  63  Fahr.),  ia  —  26S,4S8. 

The  Troy  weight,  aa  u»ect  by  goldsmiths  since  1627,  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows : — (Before  1527,  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  the  English  Tbww 
pound  of  11^  ounces.) 

Grains. 

24.. Pennyweights,  (dwt.) 

480 20...Onnce,  (oe.) 

5760. . . .840.. . .12 Poond,  (lb.) 

Troy  weight,  as  used  by  apothecaries  m  retail  teUing,  (for  in  both  buy- 
ing and  selling  at  tehoUial*,  they  use  the  Avoirdupois  weight,)  is  thus  di- 


brachms,  (3.) 

480 24 8..0nnce,(5.) 

6760 38B 96. . .  12. .Pound,  (lb.) 

The  following  table  will  show  the  value  of  a  pound  TVoy,  as  compared 
with  the  pound  Avoirdupou,  in  the  following  places : 

The  poond  Troy  in  England  and  the  United  States 0,822857  lb. 

■'  "  Scotland 1,088778 

Old  Iron, 1,429111 

"  "  Glasgow  Iron 1,406222 

"  "  Mint  of  United  State* 0,822867 

Avoirdnpois  lb 1, 

According  to  Dr.  Young,  (who  reduced  them  from  Ve^)  the  following 
are  the  discrepancies  in  the  apothecaries'  grun,  as  used  by  different  peo- 
ple : 

English 1000  Neanalitan 660 

Anstrian.. .112S  Piedmontese. ,. 824 

Bernese 96S  Portagneee.. 864 

French 981  Roman 909 

Genoese 850  Spanish 95S 

Qennan j...  958  Swedish 966 

Hanoverian 978  Venetian 809 

Datch 989 


Troy  weight,  aa  used  for  weighing  diamonds  aod  other  precious  stones, 
has  been,  sijice  tie  17th  century,  as  follows  : 

^  of  a  grain  of  Troy, 
3|  grains  of  Troy. 

^lie  word  "  carat"  is  taken  from  the  name  of  a  bean,  the  fruit  of  an 
Abyssinian  tree  called  "  &curaj" 

Avoirdupois  weight,  sometimes  written  "  baberdupois,"*  and  anciently 
averdupois.     (Fr. :  choses  poisable.) 


'  "  HMndapok"— 24  Henry  Vlll.,  cb.  3. 
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M«Dtion  of  tluB  weight  is  made  in  Irtish  books  in  the  time  of  Heaiy 
VIIL*  It  is  supposed,  by  some,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Bo- 
mans,  "averure,  to  weigh;  and  by  others,  from  the  French,  "aooird* 
poit"  to  have  weight.     It  was  ori^nally  used  to  mean  weighable  arti- 

The  table  is  as  follows ; 

Drachma. 

16         Oance. 

266 16 Pound. 

7168 448 28 Qoarter. 

28763 1792 112 4 Hundred. 

»73M0... 36840 2240 80 20 Ton. 

In  England  the  IDO  weight  for  sugar  and  wax  ia=10B  lbs. 
"  "  wool  "      110 

"  "  iron  "      120 

»  "  most  odier  things     112 

Mr.  Adams,  speaking  of  this  and  similar  abuses  of  language,  says — 
"  Of  all  the  tangles  of  confusion  to  be  unravelled  by  the  regulatioD  of 
weights  and  measures,  these  abuses  of  language  in  their  nomenclature  are 
perhaps  the  most  inextricable." — (-'^p-  of  Sec.  of  State  on  Weigktt  and 
Measures,  1821.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  comparison  of  weights  of  different 
places,  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  place  that  are  equal  to  100 
pounds  Avoirdupois,  will  be  appredated  : 

Orte  Hvndrtd  Poundt  Aveirdtipoi*  ( Engli^)  are  eqval  Jo 


91.61 

of  Amsterdam, 

135.59 

of  Lncca. 

96.76 

Antwerp, 

104.10 

Madeira, 

1 13.60 

Barcelona, 

143.20 

Malta. 

92.64 

Banl. 

143.70 

Mantua, 

91. 

Bergen, 

111.63 

MarseiUea, 

96.80 

Berlin. 

141.93 

Modena. 

86  85 

Born, 

113.58 

Montpelier, 

9269 

Bilboa, 

90.79 

Morea, 

126.31 

Bologna, 

110.86 

Moscow, 

91.72 

Boideanx, 

80.87 

Munich, 

90.93 

Bremen, 

B8.94 

Nuremberg. 

111.90 

Broslan, 

139.33 

Parma. 

90.80 

Copenhagen. 

139.22 

Pisa. 

112. 

Cracow. 

68.16 

Pragne. 

103.07 

Dantzic. 

108.46 

Rigt 

97.14 

Dresden, 

133.69 

R^e, 

133.66 

Florence. 

91.80 

Aotterdam. 

97.02 

Frankfurt, 

87.40 

ftooen, 

93.63 

Hamburgh, 

i  10.86 

Russia: 

93.20 

Hanover, 

114.39 

Sardinia. 

119.27 

Konigsberg, 

98.40 

Spain. 

133.56 

Leghorn, 

98-77 

Teneriffe. 

97.14 

Leipsic, 

122.93 

Turin, 

98.80 

Lisbon. 

96  77 

U.m. 

100. 

London. 

100. 

IT.  S.  of  America 

93.83 

Lnbec, 

112.20 

Warsaw. 

MBtat.BEd.UI.(1335.)uid37  Ed.  III.  (1353,)  and  AdsBi' Hep. 
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In  ezftminiDg  die  mbjeot  of  mtmwrtt,  we  will  find  tli«  Bune  diffii»lt{«a 
and  want  of  uniformity,  and  perliaps  even  more,  owing  to  the  (drmunBtancQ 
that  most  of  the  ancient  lineal  measures  were  founded  upon  compariaona 
which  were,  theEoselTes,  uncertun,* 

llie  following  were  the  Hebrew  long  measures,  viz.,  Digit — the  breadth 
of  a  finger.  Palm — the  breadth  of  four  fingers,  or  of  the  hand,  ^xm — 
tJte  diatanoe  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  the 
hand  being  extended.  Cubit — the  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  finger,  f  f^idtom — the  length  of  the  outstretohed  arms.} 
&tkier»  rod — Araiianpole — Sasnut,  or  Egyptian  measuring  line. 

The  Hebrew  itinerary  measurea  were — 

Oubif — Stadium — the  distance  between  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends  of 
the  foot-raoe  course  at  Olympia,  which  waa  called  the    "Stadium." 

The  Sabbath  days'  journey — Partuaag  of  Perna,g  and  the  da^*  journey. 

Tike  table  is  as  follows  :— 

Digits. 
4        Palm. 

3        Span. 

2        Cubit. 

1        Fathom. 

100        Stadia. 

10        Mile. 

34  days' joomey. 

But  these  measures,  founded  upon  comparisons  with  parts  of  the  natural 
body,  were  erroneous,  because  those  parte  are  not  sufficiently  uniform  in 
different  members  of  the  human  &mily. 

The  ancient  Greek  measures  of  length  were  based  upon  oomparisona  of 
a  similar  character. 

Digit, — finger's  breadth ; — Doron, — 4  fingers'  breadth ; — Liehss. 

Orthodoron,  the  distance  from  the  wrist  to  the  end  of  the  fingers  ; — 
Spithame,  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  ^  hand 
being  expanded ; — Pons,  the  length  of  the  foot; — Pygme,  the  distance  from 
the  wrist  to  the  elbow ; — Pygon. 

Pecus  from  the  elbow  to  ^e  end  of  tlie  little  finger.  Pace  or  Oryga, 
the  length  of  the  outstretched  arms.  Stadium,  the  distance  between  the 
pillars  of  the  race-course  at  Olympia ;  which  waa  600  times  the  length  of 
the  foot  of  Hercules. 


l.Sof  tbeatUDre;  ihe  cubit,  1-4;  the  foot,  l-6t  (hetOKo,  1-8.  Tbahmd  iiroekoned 
1-3  of  the  foot,  and  tba  bra^tb  of  the  tlinnib  1-12.  We  reqoeated  Mr.  Jno.  Q.  Masgi, 
of  tfaii  dtr,  to  ucenaiu  from  bit  book  of  memirea  what  i*  Uia  aTann  «iza  of  tba  toot 


of  a  male  id  tbii  city.    The  mMiarament  of  tbe  feat  of  300  naJaa  Bmaonled  to  1S70} 
incbe* ;  the  avsrage  being  &£U  inchaa.     The  Greoisn  poo*  is  9.tB,  and  tba  Bomaa 

t  This  mesiure  it  apokeu  of  before  the  Bond :  bnt  it  leam*  that  in  after  tinea  there 
were  3  cnbila,  m..  the  cabitofman,  17inchea  ;  ibe  (mint  oftbe  king,  31  inohea;  and  that 
of  tbe  aBDCtoarr,  33  inchea. — lAdamt'  Rep.  IS.) 

t  Tbii  leegth  wm  tappoaed  to  omreapDnd  with  (he  hairiit  of  the  iadiridusl,  and 
evaiT  body  kmaw*  how  eaaentiallir  baighli  diSer  in  diSerant  tndividluU. 

4  Paraaaoga,  a  Pentan  meainre  of  roads.  ParM  BobcBDM  et  PsngSMsa,  alH  aba 
BSosora  detertntoaii  t.— (  i'ttt.) 
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'Dm  table  of  Oreek  tmaU  measuna  of  length,  is  m  foUovra : — 

F.       L 

Si^tulM, =0  0,75 

9  .  Kondnloa, =.  1,51 

4.-2  Pataiite =.  9,03 

<grDonB.) 

6  ..  4..!S..DikMar <-.  6,06 

(Balpodloa.) 

10  ..  5  ..  2.5    1.25  DikM, =.  7.S8 

11  ..  5.5    3.76  1.375  1.01  Orthodoroa =.  834 

12  ..  6  ..  3..  IJi..  1.2  ..  1.09   Sjndiams, =s.  9.to 

16  ..  8..  4..  S    ..  1.6  ..  1.45  ..  1.3  ..Pom, nrl  0.13 

18  ..  9  ..  4.6    2.26    1.8  ..   1.63  ..  1.5  ..  1.125  Pogme =1  1.65 

90  ..10  ..6  ..  S.5..8  ..  1.81  ..  1.6  ..  1.2S .  1.1  .  Ponoiis,.  —J  3-17 
M  ..12..6  ..  3  ..3.4  ..  S.ie  ..2  ..1.6  .  1.3  . 1  D-Peku*  =1  6.30 
Foot —0  000  1.01 

2.5..  Bbibi, =.       .  a.52 

6  ..      2.6..  Orpiia, =.       2  6.08 

10  ..       4     ..  I.e.-  DskspoM, =.       3  1.11 

60--     24..        10..     6..AmmB, =.     20  0.66 

100..     40..       16.G     10       1.6  ..Ptolhron, =.     33  2.14 

600..  240..     100  ..  SO    10.,     fi  ..   Stadbn, -=.202  0.87 

1200..   480..     900       120     20..    12..     S.-IKtokM =.  404   1.76 

2400..  9«0..     40O       240     40..  24..     4  ..  2  ..Ippikon, ..  =.   809  0.60 
7200  ..2880..  1200. .720  120  ..  72..  12..  6,.  3  DolJkoB,  =1  667  1.61 
The  audent  measures  of  length  among  the  Bomaos  vere : — 
SestnlB,  (the  eth  part.) 
Sicilii^iu,  (the  44b  part.) 
SemiDDciii  (the  oae-half.) 
Diptiu,  fingen'  breadth. 
TTncia,  13th  partof  anything. 
PalmnB,  the  breadth  of  four  fingers. 
Pea,  the  iMgth  of  the  foot 

Palmipes,  the  length  of  the  foot,  and  breadth  of  four  fingers  added. 
Cnltttaa,  the  diKaBoe  fron  tfae  flhvw  to  iba  end  of  the  middle  fingw. 
Pea  Seatertina. 

Secempeda. 
Aetna. 
Milliare. 
^Iie  following  is  the  andent  Roman  table  <^  lengths : — 

Sextnia, i^O.Kt 

1.6  ..Sidliqava, 0.24 

3  ..     S  . . SeroinDiea, 0.48 

4Ji  ..     3  ..     IJt  ..DigitM, 079 

6      ..     4  ..     9      ..    1.3..Uoiaa, 0.97 

18      ..12..    6      ..4      ..     3  ..  Palmoa, 2.91 

73      ..  48  ..  24      ,.  16      ..  12  ..     4..  Pea, 11.64 

TdiFI-' 

Pm, =0  0,97 

1.95..  Palmipea 1,91 

1.6-.        1.9  ..Cnbims, 0 

a.5..        2..         1.6  ..Pea  Seatertiiw, 9, 

8    ..        4..        3.3..        2..    Paaana, 11,85 

10    ..        8..        6.6..        4..        21>ecemped«, 3  0^70 

ISO    ..      96..       80     ..      48..       24..     12  Aetna, 38  2.49 

6000    ..  4000..  3333      ..  2000..  1000  ..  600  ..  41.6 Hilliar*.    l«17,9n 
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These  indent  meaauieB  of  leofctb,  being  founded  upon  oomparison  with 
oertfun  parte  of  the  bod;,  ought  to  correspond  ;  but  that  they  do  not,  frill 
be  perceired  by  the  following  table : — 


BerlMiin  Lob( 

.0  in.  913  dec. .Oil 


XKgiit,— Digit 

Palm,  Falma  miDOForDaroD...;]  ■■  0*9  ■ 

Span,  or  Spithune, 10  >■  944    ' 

PciBiiaKFM, "  ' 

Cubit,  Cobitui,  or  Fecoa,      ..1.9  "  888  " 

Fathom,  Pace,  FaMoa,          ..7.3"  &S2  " 

(«Oifi».) 


7554  d«o...Oi[ 
0218  "  ..3  ' 
0656    "   .1.2   • 


Hile,ar  HiUiar^.. 


Hie  lineal  meaaures  now  in  use  in  commeriMa]  countries,  having  token 
their  origin  from  the  foregoing  andent  long  measures,  it  becomea  a  curi- 
ous subject  of  inquiry,  how  tar  they  agree ;  we  select  for  the  experiment, 
the^t  measure. 


That  of  England  and  the  United  &atea,  is  equal  to,.. 

Amsterdam, 

Antwerp, 


Barcelona, ...................... 

Berlin 

Bologot, =1.244 


:    ■9&5 

=i.ias 


BrMlan, 

BruMoto, 

China =1.187 

Constantinopte,.... ....... ......... ......  ^2.196 

CupenbsgeB, =1.049 

Daotzic, =  .923 


Floreoc*,. . . 
Oenera,,... 
Hamburg . . 

Leghorn, 

Leipaic,.... 

Lisbon, 

Madrid 

Haneilles,.. 
Moscow, . . . . 
Honieh,.... 
Palstmo,.... 
Palis, , 

Kiga....'.".".". 
Borne, 

StockhohD, . , 

TnriD 

Venice, 


.1.073 
=1.676 
=1.137 
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Fm. 
ViBBM, =1.03« 

Ulm =  .826 

Utrocht, =  .741 

WarMW. —1.169 

Zurich —  .976 

By  the  preceding  table,  it  is  ^own,  tlut  if  any  person,  remdtns  in 
London  or  Philadelphia,  was  to  order  txaetly  one  foot  of  any  article  m>m 
eaoh  of  the  above  38  foreign  places,  he  would  be  surprised  to  (iud,  upon 
their  arrival,  that  no  two  of  them  agreed  in  length.  We  have  oonfined 
ourselves  to  mtatvrei  of  length  ;  would  time  admit,  it  were  easy  t?  show 
that  those  of  eapaeity  and  tvrftUi  would  exhibit  similar  results. 

Tie  Hebrew  silver  money,  copying  the  names  of  their  weights,  w«re 
the  Gerah — the  Beksh — the  Shekel — the  Maneh,  or  Mina-Hebrics,  and 
tiie  Talent.     The  gold  coins  were  the  Solidus  Aureaa,  or  Seztula — the 
Shekel  of  gold,  and  the  T^ent  of  the  same  metal. 
The  table  is  as  follows ; 

L.  a.  D. 

Oersh =        0    0     1 

10..Bekah —        Oil 

30 3--.Sbeka] =       0    3    3 

1,200. -.180 .fiO Haneh =        6  U    0 

60,000. .6,000... 3,000 60  ...TalentofNlver..  =.     343    3    S 

The  Solidua  was— 12«. — the  Shekel  of  gold,  £\  16«.  0<i,  and  the  Talent 
•f  gold  to  £5475. 

^le  Grecian  coins,  in  like  manner,  follow  their  vinghtt,  viz. : 

■BLOW  TBI  DKACBH. 
LsptrOD - 

7      Ksikons ■- 

U 3...DikaJkon i 

2B 4 a.Embbolioii , 

56 B 4 a.Obolos 

Iia 16 S 4..2.Diobolon -. 

324 32.. .16 6..4...2.Tetrobolon 

336 48. ..34 IS. .6. ..3 1.5  Drakme.  : 

ABOTK   TBB  DBACBH. 

Drakme em  .  17  5.9 

2 Didrakmon es  .  35  l.B 

4 2 TstrsdrackmoD nc  70  3.7 

SO 10 S..KmKnis >=  3  51  8.6 

100 50 26..     6...Mi«i b:  17  59  3.2 

6,000 .3,000...  1,500.  .300.. 60. FaltuloD =  I0S5  59  3.2 

60,000 30.000.16,000.3,000.600..   10  "^antBton  =i  10555  93  3.6 

The  ancient  Romans  reckoned  their  copper  money  by  asaes,* — their 
silver  money  by  sestertii,  and  their  gold  money  by  the  Attic  talenL  Ser> 
viua  Tullius  was  the  first  who  caused  money  to  be  coined  by  stamping 
on  brass  the  image  of  tattle. 

The  Ass  was  originally  one  pound  veiffkt,  but  it  gradually  diminished 


0      00 

OJi 

3.R 

7.3 

1 

4.6 

2 

9.3 

6 

H.6 

.       11 

7.S 

.        17 

6Jt 

,.,.d.i.  Google 
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to  ^  of  a  lb.     It  w&B  divided  into  13  equal  parts,  called  "  Unde," 
whence  comes  our  "  ovnet." 

He  Sestertuus,  or  sesterce,  was  equal  to  2J  assea. 

The  Aureus  of  gold  was  equal  to  100  sesterces. 

The  Talent  was  variously  estimated  from  860  to  1020  of  our  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  ancient  Roman  mouej  :— 

Ternncius, =0    0  3  87 

2       Sembella, =.      .   7.74 

i  ..      2  Asaipaadinai =.     1  5.48 

8  ..      4  ..      2      Dupoodius, 

10  ..       5  ..       2.6  ..      1.35   Sestenins,* 

20..     10..      6     ..     2.5     ..      2Quinarm8, =..   7  7.38 

<or  VlctoriMiu.) 

40..     20..     10      ..     5       ,.       i   ..     2DBnariua,f 

1000  ..  500  ..250      ..125       ..100..    50  ..   25      Aureus     =3  86  8.46 
(orBolidiiMj 

To  learn  the  ttamet  only  of  the  coins  current  iu  the  world  (not  to  men- 
tion their  denomination),  is  an  onerous  tax  upon  the  memory;  and, 
since  the  rapid  mode  of  traveling  by  rail-roads  has  been  introduced, 
wayfarers  are  obliged  to  change  their  money  with  the  progress  of  days, 
and  even  of  hours,  or  they  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  currency. 

Fauoton  (Metrology,  p.  8)  says,  that  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
were  established  in  ^ypt  at  a  very  remote  period ;  that  the  aide  of  their 
largest  pyramid  was  a  standard  measure,  being  the  SOOth  part  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian,  which  had  been  previously  measured. 

Tliere  were  two  kinds  of  shekel  weights  among  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
one  "of  the  sanctuary,"  as  it  was  called,  (see  Bx.  xxx.  13,)  and  the  other 
called  "  the  king's,"  (see  2  Sam.  xiv.  20.)  It  is  believed  that  the  former 
was  the  itandard.    (See  Ex,  xxx.  13 ;  Zra.  v.  15  and  xxvii.  3,  0.) 

There  is  a  fixed  weight  for  each  individual  coin  issued  in  civilized 
countries,  which  is  denominated  the  ttandard  weight ;  and  from  the  great 
intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  generally  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
money,  and  the  necessity  of  mixing  these  materials  with  others  of  less 
value,  in  order  to  ensure  their  preservation,  there  is  another  gtandard,  viz., 
that  of  Jinentu. 

We  are  informed  that  there  was  a  mint  at  Athens,  where  money  was 
coined  ;  here  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  their  various  coins.  The 
Temple  of  Juno  Honeta  was  the  Roman  mint.  Ibe  term  "  moneta" 
(whence  oomes  our  word  "  moneg")  referred  to  the  image  upon  the 
coin. 

The  ancient  Romans,  also,  carefiilly  preserved  standards  of  mauure. 
Among  the  articles  with  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii  are  steel-yards  and  scales 
with  weights.     One  of  the  former  has  stamped  upon  it — 
IMP.  VESP.  AVC.  ITX. 
T.  IMP.  AVC.  F.  VI.  C. 
EXACTA.  IM.  CAPITO.l 

Many  laudable  attempts  have  been  made  in  England  to  erect  and  maio- 
tUQ   standards  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins.     So  early  as  Magna 

•  2i  Damrioj.  t  PienH  at  10. 

t  In  tbe  SUi  CoiualBte  of  Veapaian,  Empenir  Augottiu,  and  in  tbe  Sih  of  Tiliu> 
■mpanir  and  (oa  of  Aagmlm.    Prartdnlh*  OapiM. 
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Charts  (1315),  it  vas  one  of  the  coDceeeiona  to  the  grievaiices  of  the  stib- 
iect,  that  "  there  should  be  one  weight  and  one  mtature  thnmghovt  CU  Imtd." 
'^is  declaration  is  repeated  in  several  flubsequent  statutes. 

There  was  a  standard  weight  prescribed  bj  a  statute  of  6tat  Henty  QL 
(1267),  which  was  an  Engltith  penny,  called  "  the  eltrlinff,"*  which  waa  to 
be  round,  without  clipping,  and  whose  weight  was  32  grains  of  wheat, 
veil  dried,  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear;  and  20  pence  was  to 
make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound. 

Writers  of  the  fifteenth  century  apeak  of  Jix^  meatwei  of  length, 
founded  upon  a  ttandard  of  3  barley-coma ;  and,  as  these  measures  appear 
to  liave  been  introduced,  generally,  into  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  may  as  well  give  the  following  tables  : 

3  Bsrlejp-CorDs. 

iDijEit. 
4  P>ln>. 
11  Foot. 

Cabit. 
10  palm*,  or  Qjfeet,  one  step  (freiaiu.) 
2  steps,  or  5  feet,  one  pace  (pauns.) 
10  feet,  ODe  parch. 
12S  feet,  one  Italiaa  Stadium, 
fi  Stadia,  or  1000  paces,  oae  Italiaa  mils. 
1  Italiaa  miles  one  Oermau  mile. 
6  Italian  mile*  one  Swih  mile. 

Hie  "  yard"  (yeard)  id  of  Saxon  origin,  having  been  originally  the  at' 
cumference  or  girth  of  the  body.  The  modem  yard  waa  fixed  by  HcBry 
L,  from  the  length  of  hia  arms.  Tlie  old  French  foot  was,  doubtless^ 
called  "  poid  de  roi,"  for  a  similar  reason. 

One  can  hardly  suppress  a  smOe  at  the  long  and  learned  C?)  discuanons 
in  the  old  books,  upon  the  kind  of  barley-corns,  whether  they  should  be 

frown  in  the  same  country,  soil,  &c,  whether  they  must  be  placed  side 
y  side  or  end  for  end,  in  making  the  digit. 
Ihe  British  standards  of  weights  and  measures  have  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  from  which  certified  copies  are  fiir- 
nished ;  one  of  these  is  lodged  at  Guildhall,  for  the  use  of  the  Founders' 
Company,  to  enable  them  to  manufacture  weights  and  measures  for  tiie 
city  and  those  who  should  desire  to  buy  them ;  another  is  kept  in  the 
Tower,  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance  officers.  Two  of  these  andent  mea- 
sures were  square  rods  of  brass,  marked  "  £,"  one  called  "  a  yard  "  and 
die  other  "  an  ell"  both  supposed  to  be  placed  there  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  say  1601 ;  the  third  is  marked  "H,"  was  never  known  to  be 
used  as  a  standard,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  Vil. 

The  character  of  these  standards  may  be  beet  judged  of  by  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  yard,  given  by  an  eye-witness,  Mr.  F.  Bailey, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
dety  of  London,  in  an  elaborate  report  upon  weights  and  measures,  made 
to  that  society,  and  published  by  them  in  the  9th  volume  of  their  Me- 
moirs, p. '146. 

*  Slariing  &on  "  Baatariiog."— XtaiMf. 
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"  I  had  an  opportiuity  v&  Msing  tfaii  cnTkrai  imtraroenti  of  which  it  is  impos- 
■ible,  U  tha  preieDt  dnj  (1835)  to  ipeak  too  much  in  dorUiou  or  coatempt. 
A  commoa  Litcben  poLer.  filod  at  ths  eods  in  the  rudest  maocsr,  bj  Ihe  most 
bungling  workman,  wovld  msLe  m  good  »  Btaodard.  It  baa  been  brukea  asun- 
der ;  and  the  two  pieces  havs  been  dovetailed  together,  but  so  badly  done  that 
the  joint  ia  nearly  as  loose  bh  that  of  a  pair  of  tonga.  The  date  of  thia  frac- 
ture I  could  not  Hacertain,  it  haring  occurred  bejood  the  memory  or  koow- 
Mge  of  any  of  the  oCIicen  of  the  Excheqner  And  yet,  'till  wrthln  the  last 
tan  years,  to  the  disgrace  of  thia  couDtry,  copies  of  this  measure  bsTe  been 
circulated  all  over  Europe  and  America,  with  a  parchment  document  accom- 
panying them,  (cbareed  widi  a  stamp,  that  costs  cG3  IDs.  eiclnaivr  of  office 
fees,)  certifying  that  tbey  are  copies  of  the  EngUA  Standard." 

In  1742  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  tha  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  held  some  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  weights  and  mea- 
Burea,  when  Mr.  Graham,  at  the  instance  of  the  former  institution,  made 
on  two  brass  rods  copies  of  the  standard  yard  at  the  Tower  ;  one  of  these 
was  deposited  in  th«  archives  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  other  was 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  P^ris.  The  next  year  Mr.  Graliam 
compared  the  Royal  Society's  copy  of  the  Tower  standard  with  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  Exchequer,  and  also  with  the  one  at  Guildhall,  and  did  not 
.^nd  any  two  cf  t/Hm  agree. 

In  1758  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  in- 
Teetisate  the  subject  of  weightsand  measures.  This  committee  employ- 
ed Mr,  Bird,  vbo  made  s  copy  of  Mr.  Graham's  copy  of  the  standard 
yard,  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Tliia  was  mark- 
ed,  "  Bird's  standard  yard  of  1 758,"  and  was,  by  the  committee,  lodged 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  thus  deacribed  by 
Mr.  Bailey : 

"  Bird's  standard  yard  of  175B  WHS  a  aolid  brass  barof  1.01  inch  square  and 
36.06  inches  long  ;  about  1)  inch  from  the  end  a  gold  stud  ia  insarted,  in  which, 
at  tbe  distance  of  36  inches,  are  fuo  large  hole*,  intended  to  deiigrtate  Hu  Unglk 
^  Ihe  yard.  l%aekoU$to»re,  probably,  originally  poinU,  btU  by  great  eareleu- 
ntM,  hadeniarged  to  at  to  mulct  it  djffietdl  to  atceriain  the  original  centre*." 

It  is  true  tbat  the  committee  report  that  they  compared  this  Bird's 
standard  of  1758  with  the  standard  yard  in  the  Exchequer,  and  with  the 
eopy  made  by  Mr.  Graham  for  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Tower  standard, 
and  that  (^ey^und^&nn  to  agree  ;  but  that  this  must  have  been  a  mistake 
is  certain ;  for  as  before  stated,  the  Exchequer  yard  and  the  copy  by  Mr, 
Graham  of  the  Tower  measured  notagree.  The  committee  recommend- 
ed Bird's  measure  of  1758  as  "  the  Parliamentary  Standard." 

In  1759  another  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  bad  a  copy  made  of  Bird's  standard  of  17S8,  which  tbey  deposited 
with  tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  marked,  "  Bird's 
standard  of  1700."  It  was  similar,  in  form,  to  the  one  of  1758 ;  but  the 
holes  were  still  larger  and  more  irregular,  and  ctmsequently  lite  centre 
more  difficult  to  ascertain.  This  committee  concurred  with  the  one  of 
1759,  in  reooramending  Bird's  measure  of  175d  as  tbe  national  standard. 
Ihe  Commons  agreed  to  these  reports,  but  further  action  was  postponed 
until  1765,  when  two  bills  were  reported,  but  neither  of  them  passed. 

In  1814  the  House  of  Commons  took  up  the  aubject  anew,  and  a  com- 
mittee, by  them  ^pointed,  again  recomm«ided  Bird's  measure  of  1759 
as  the  unit  measure  of  tbe  kin^mt ;  but  nothing  fiu^ier  was  ^n  done. 
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In  1819  th«  Prince  Regent  appointed  a  commlBsion  of  learned  raoti, 
who  made  three  very  interesting  reports  in  1619,  1820  and  1821,  respee- 
tively.  In  the  fiivt  of  these  they  recommended,  as  the  P&rtiamenbarf 
8t«idard,  the  measure  used  by  General  Roy,  in  the  measurement  of  a 
base  at  Hounslow  Heath.  In  Uia  second  they  recommended  the  standard 
of  Bird  of  1760  ; — iJie  third  made  no  specification. 

In  1821  the  House  of  Commona  appointed  another  committee,  to  whom 
all  the  above  mentioned  reports  ol  the  oommisaioners  were  submitted. 
In  1823  a  bill  was  reported,  which,  in  1824,  resulted  in  the  Act  of  5  Geo. 
IV.,  chap.  74,  adopting  the  scale  of  Bird  of  1780,  "aa  the  original  and 
genuine  imperial  standard  yard  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  only  unit  stand- 
ard measure  of  extension." 

Of  this  standard  Mr.  Bailey  remarks,  that  it  had  never  been  compared 
with  the  standard  yard  kept  in  the  Exchequer,  from  which  it  materially 
dtflered,  being  well  known  to  have  exceeded  it  in  length  nearly  yis  of 
an  inch  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  experiments  made  by  the  oommissioners 
were  of  a  very  mane  nature. 

A  month  afler  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1834,  another 
was  passed,  delaying  the  time  of  its  going  into  operation  to  1826. 

In  1834  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  burned,  and  the  Bird  standard 
of  1759  and  1760  were  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Act  of  1824  provides,  that  in  case  the  imperial  standards  shall  ever 
be  lost  or  destroyed,  it  ekoM  be  renewed  and  restored  by  a  new  om  beariny 
the  iame  proportiofit  to  the  pendulum;  yet  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Commissions  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent,  who  reported  the  adop- 
tion of  that  standard,  are  confidently  asierted  not  ttrictly  correct;  nor  has 
it  been  ascertained  that  a  pendulum  in  London,  vibrating  seconds,  bears 
the  proportion  to  that  imperial  standard  which  they,  the  Commissioners, 
have  stated.  (See  the  report  of  Mr.  Bailey  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  publidied  in  the  9th  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  pagea 
146  and  147.)* 

We  will  conclude  what  we  have  to  say  upon  the  British  standards,  with 
the  notice  of  what  some  may  think  not  the  least  extraordinary  circumstance 
in  its  brief  history,  viz.,  that  in  1835  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  5  and 
6  Wm.  IV,  ch.  63,  in  which  the  above-mentioned  imperial  standards  of 
Bird,  of  1759  and  1760,  are  referred  to,  m  if  they  were  itiU  in  exielenet, 
and  they  are  quoted  as  authorities  to  be  appealed  to  on  every  occasion, 
as  if  they  had  not  been  burned  the  previous  year,  (1884),  as  we  have 
before  mentioned. 

The  standard  of  measure,  according  to  the  new  French  system,  waa 
adopted  in  1795,  but  did  not  go  into  operation  until  some  years  after- 
wards; it  consists  of  a  meridional  drcle  of  the  earth,  which,  for  this  pur- 
pose, has  been  accurately  ascertiuned  by  men  of  sdenoe.  The  whole 
circle  is  divided  into  40  million  parts,  or  the  quadrant  into  10  millicRi 
parts,  one  of  whi(^  is  the  unity  of  length,  called  a  metre  In  order  to 
express  decimal  proportions  in  this  new  system,  the  following  terms  have 
been  adopted.  The  term  Deoa  prefixed,  denotes  10  times;  Heca,  100 
times ;  Oiilo,  1000  times  ;  and  Myrio,  10,000  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
Deoi  expresses  the  lOtfa  j^ ;  Centi  the  100th  part ;  and  Milli  the  1000th 
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part ;  BO  that  Decametre  edgnifies  10  metres ;  the  Decimetre  the  lOth 
part  of  a  metre  ;  &o.  Tlie  Metre  is  the  element  of  long  measures  ;  Arc, 
that  of  square  measurea ;  the  Litre  is  tiie  element  of  all  measures  of 
oapadtT ;  and  tlie  Grtonme,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  oubio  oentimetre  of 
distilled  water,  is  the  element  for  all  weights.  For  bulk^  articles,  like 
wood,  the  Stere  is  the  wiity  of  measure.  It  is  equal  to  a  cubic  metre, 
oontaining  85.3171  cubic  feet,  English.  This  system,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams,  is  founded  upon  the  following  principles,  viz. : 

let.  Hiat  all  weights  and  measures  should  be  reduced  to  one  uni/brm 
•taodard  of  linear  measure. 

2d.  That  this  standard  should  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  circumference 
of  die  globe.  • 

3d.  'Iliat  the  unit  of  linear  measure,  applied  to  matter,  in  its  three 
modes  of  extension,  length,  breadth,  and  thidcnesa,  should  be  the  standard 
of  all  measures  of  length,  sur&oe,  and  solidity. 

4th.  That  the  cubic  contents  of  the  linear  measure,  in  distilled  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest  contraction,  should  iiimish  at  once  the 
standard  weight  and  measure  of  capacity. 

5th.  That  for  every  thing  susceptible  of  being  measured  or  weighed, 
there  should  be  only  one  measure  of  length,  one  weight,  one  measure  of 
contents,  with  their  multiples  and  sub-divisions  exclusively  in  decimal 
proportions. 

6th.  That  the  principle  of  dedmal  division,  and  a  proportion  t«  the 
linear  standard,  should  oe  annexed  to  the  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ; 
to  the  moneys  of  account ;  to  the  division  of  time;  to  the  barometer  and 
thermometer ;  to  the  plummet  and  log  lines  of  the  sea ;  to  the  geography 
of  the  earth  and  the  astronomy  of  the  skies ;  and,  finally,  to  every  thing 
in  human  existence  susceptible  of  comparative  estimation  by  weight  or 


7th.  That  the  whole  system  should  be  equally  suitable  to  the  use  of  all 
.  mankind. 

8th.  That  every  weight  and  every  measure  should  be  designated  by  an 
appropriate,  signiiicant,  characteristic  name,  applied  exclusively  to  itself. 
(See  Adams' Kep,,  pp.47  and  48.) 

The  8d  of  Muvh,  IB17,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  resolved,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  upon  weights  and 
measures,  &a. 

On  the  32d  of  February,  1821,  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams  made  an  ela- 
borate report,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  reoommeuded  to  Con- 
gress: 

1.  To  declare  what  were  all  the  weights  and  measures  to  which  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  refer,  as  the  legal  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Union. 

2d.  To  procure  positive  standards  of  brass,  copper,  or  such  other 
materials  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  of  the  yard,  bushel,  wine  and  beer 
gallons,  Troy  and  Avoirdupois  weights ;  to  be  deposited  in  such  public 
office,  at  the  seat  of  government,  as  may  be  thought  most  suitable. 

3d.  To  fiimish  the  Executive  authorities  of  every  State  and  Territory 
with  exact  duplicates  of  the  national  standarda  deposited  at  the  seat  of 
government. 

4th.  To  require,  under  suitable  penal  sections,  that  the  weights  and 
measures  used  at  all  the  Custom  Houses,  I^nd  Surveys,  and  Post  Offioes, 
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tad,  genenllf ,  by  M  offices  under  the  authori^  of  the  United  States,  m 
the  execution  of  their  laws,  should  be  oonfbrm&ble  to  the  natioiial 
■tandftrds. 

5th.  To  declare  it  penal  to  make  or  use,  with  intent  to  defraud,  anj 
other  weights  and  meaaorea  than  auoh  as  shall  be  conformable  to  tlw 
atandards. 

Mr.  Adams  remarks,  that  for  the  panHwes  of  the  taw,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  declare  that  the  English  foot,  being  Jd  of  the  standard  yard  of 
1801,  in  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain,  is  Uia  standard  unit  of  the  mea- 
sures and  weights  of  the  United  States.  That,  for  the  purpoae  of  unifer- 
mity,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  copy,  as  exact  as  the  most  accom* 
plished  art  could  make  it,  of  the  standard  yard  of  1801,  in  the  Exchequer 
of  Great  Brit^,  made  of  the  same  material,  brass,  but  divided  with  all 
practicable  accuracy  into  three  feet  and  36  inches,  and  each  inch  further 
divided  into  lOth  and  100th  parts ;  the  rod,  with  the  words  "  standard 
yard  measure  of  the  United  States,  3  feet— ^  inches,"  and  the  date  of 
the  year  engraved  on  one  of  its  ndes,  ^ould  be  enclosed  in  a  woodm 
esse,  and  deposited  for  safe  keeping  in  one  of  the  ofiicee  at  the  capitol. 
From  the  foot  measure  of  this  yard  the  staitdard  bushel  and  two  gallons 
should  be  made. 

Little  did  Mr.  Adams  think,  when  he  made  all  these  provisions  for  ob- 
taining and  preserving  this  standard  of  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain, 
that,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Bailey,  "  a  common  kitchen  poker,  61ed  at 
the  ends  in  the  rudest  manner,  by  the  moat  bungling  worknum,  woold^ 
make  as  good  a  standard."  That,  "  it  had  been  broken  asunder  and  the* 
two  pieces  dovetailed  together,  but  so  badly  that  the  joint  is  nearly  as 
loose  as  that  of  a  pair  of  tongs."  "Hiat  the  date  of  this  fracture 
could  not  be  ascertained,  it  having  occurred  beyond  the  memory  or  know- 
ledge of  any  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Exchequer,  and  yet,  (as  Mr.  Bailey  ro- 
marks,)  to  the  dis^^aoe  of  tliat  country,  copies  of  that  measure  had  been 
drculated  all  over  Europe  and  America,  with  a  parchment  document  ac- 
companying them,  (chained  with  a  stamp  which  costs  .£8  10s.,  exclusive 
of  official  fees,)  oertifying  that  they  were  true  copies  of  the  Mrtglith  ataad- 

In  May,  1830,  the  Senate  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
cause  an  examination  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  at  the  different  Cus- 
tom Houses,  examined,  and  in  the  month  of  January,  1832,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Rodolph  Hassler  made  a  report,  recommending  a  set  of  new  standards  to 
be  made  and  distributed. 

The  16th  June,  1836,  Congress  resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury should  send  a  complete  set  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  Governor 
of  each  State  and  Territory,  to  the  end  that  an  uniform  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  might  be  established  throughout  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  numerous  inconveniences  and  losses,  arising  out  of  the 
uncertain  state  of  trade  and  intercourse,  pointed  out  in  this  paper,  might 
easily  be  remedied,  by  adopting  and  preserving  throughout  the  civiliziBd 
and  commerdal  world 

OHB  VKIFOBll  SrSTIU   Or  WBIOHTS,  MSABUREB    AND    OOINB. 

Sizes  are  determined  in  three  ways :  1st,  by  mere  length,  that  is  to  say, 
by  on«  dimmtion  only ;  2nd,  by  twfaee,  which  is  length  multiplied  br 
breadth, — having  two  dimmmons  ;  and  Srd,  aoiidity  and  eapaeitjf,  whiw 
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has  lengtli,  breadth,  and  height  or  depth,  and  which  consequently  has  three 
dimenuoua.  The  last  b^Jig  generally  denominated  "  cubic  meaaure," 
(from  Svboi,  a  solid  bodj  oonsieting  of  six  equal  ^des,)  is  dependent  for 
its  measurement  upon  the  first  and  second ;  and,  inasmuch  as  from  solidity 
ariaes  weight, — and  it  is  hj  weight  that  the  value  of  all  coins,  of  equal  pu- 
rity, must  be  determined — it  follows,  that  in  order  to  form  and  sustain  an 
uniform  system  of  weights,  measures  and  ooins,  what  is  wanting  is,  to  fix 
upon  an  accurate  standard  of  Untar  meofuremeTU. 

What  1  propose,  then,  is :  that  the  govemment  of  every  nation  repre- 
Muted  at  the  World's  Fair,  shall  be  requested  to  appoint  a  competent  agent, 
all  of  whom  to  meet  at  some  convenient  time  and  central  place,  then  and 
there  to  discuss  and  adjust  this  important  preliminary  to  fair  and  honor- 
able trade  and  social  intercourse  between  their  citizens  and  subjects. 

Let  this  grand  coounittee,  after  mature  deliberation,  fix  upon  one  cer- 
tain ttimdard  meature  of  length,  to  be  thereafter  adopted  and  used  is  all 
oountries.  Let  this  etandurd  measure  of  length  be  the  criterion  of  the 
extent  of  all  capacities,  and  (subject  to  variations  in  metallic  purity,  and 
tile  fluctuations  of  exchange,)  the  index  of  the  value  of  all  coins. 

In  this  age  of  light  and  knowledge,  when  religion,  chanty  and  tolerance 
are  every  where  encouraged, — when  the  benign  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality  of  rights  are  flowing  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, — when 
commerce,  regulated  by  tlie  sound  maxims  of  honesty,  is  extending 
from  pole  to  pole, — when  sodal  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  and  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  is  gradually  taking  place  of  war,  invasion  and  con- 
quest,— when,  by  the  magic  power  of  steam,  time  and  distance  are  annihilat- 
ed, and  people  of  unknown  tongues  are  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought 
fikce  to  face, — when  the  inhabitants  of  remote  places  are  wlusperiog  their 
thoughts  to  each  other  with  the  speed  of  lightning, — the  improvements 
bere  suggested,  and  they  alone,  seem  wanting  to  unite  all  mankind  in  one 
nation, — one  people, — one  happy  family. 

"  Emo."    "  Esto  porpelna." 


,.,.d,i.  Google 
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THB  PnGITIVE  SLAVE  lAW ;  SHALL  H  BE  ENIOECEB' 

Thb  Thirty-Firet  Congress  has  adjourned,  llie  I«af  whicli  it  fumisheg 
in  the  history  of  the  country  will  be  memorable.  It  has  been  an  occa- 
sion upon  which  the  good  ^ip  of  state  hoa  encountered  one  of  those  ine- 
vitable storms  iJiat  try  the  soundness  of  her  timbers,  tbe  strength  of  hen 
ri^ng,  and  the  courage  and  address  of  the  crew. 

The  meeting  of  this  body  may  indeed  be  considered  the  JbwA  dmukk 
rable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  United  North  American  States.  'Bidjinl, 
is  found  in  the  year  1777,  when  the  Continental  Congreaa  of  delegates 
from  the  thirteen  disconnected,  separate  and  independent  Colonies,  in  the 
fiice  of  a  poweriiil  nation,  whose  fleets  and  armies  were  hovering  np<Mi 
our  coasts  and  covering  our  soil — in  the  fooe  of  a  strong  under-current  <^ 
treai^erous  loyalty  to  our  eminent  mother,  and  the  incurred  penalties  tf 
treason,  formed  the  artides  of  confederation  by  which  they  became  nonu- 
nally  and  by  agreement  on«.  Ute  ucond,  is  the  grand  convention,  aa,  by 
way  of  distinction,  it  is  often  most  appropriately  called,  when,  feeling  tlte 
insufficiency  of  the  articles  of  confederation  to  provide  for  the  govern 
nient  of  a  great  and  growing  country,  the  delegates  of  the  States  met 
to  combine  conflicting  interests,  compromise  conflicting  claims,  and  bring 
into  being  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Ibe 
^t'n^  was  the  famous  Missouri  controversy,  tht  sequel  and  consequence  <^ 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  A  sense  of  common  danger  as  well  as  a  com- 
mon and  homogsneouB  feeling,  brought  the  American  States  into  a  confe- 
deracy. When  the  danger  was  passed,  a  sense  of  a  general  and  commOD 
interest  brought  them  into  a  confederate  union,  upon  terms  debated,  can- 
tiously  considered,  and  upon  many  points  reluctantly  adopted,  upon  the 
principle  of  bearing  lesser  evils,  and  sacrifidng  something  of  feeling  and 
of  prejudice  for  the  attainment  of  a  greater  cood.  It  was  entered  into  in 
generous  confidence,  and  mutual  reliance  and  good  faith.  He  settlemeot 
of  the  question  of  Negro  Slavery  distinguishes  each  of  those  memora- 
ble epochs.  It  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  forming  the  Union. 
It  has,  upon  each  oocasion,  been  equally  a  diiliculty  in  settling  its  admi- 
nistration and  policy  :  it  has  on  eadi  been  a  difficulty  to  be  oompromiaed, 
to  be  adjusted. 

In  the  same  spirit  it  has  been  again  met  by  the  last  Congress:  and  if  thdr 
settlement  and  adjustment  shall  be  ratified  by  the  people  and  the  States, 
we  shall  have  weathered  the  storm  and  got  dear  of  the  breakers  upon  a  lee 
Bhore,  that  were  already  dashing  the  spray  in  our  very  eyes — we  are  agaia 
upon  a  smooth  sea,  wilJi  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage  before  us. 

Our  business  is  not  now  with  the  general  queelion  of  Slavery,  nor 
even  with  the  compromise  measures  of  &e  last  Congress.  Our  limita  for- 
bid the  entrance  upon  so  wide  a  field.  They  are  indeed  to  be  weighed  to- 
gether. Together  they  were  designed  to  give  the  country  rest.  We  de- 
sire onlytoofTerourmiteinto  the  treasury  of  patriotism — toaddress  a  few 
words  to  the  NoTtbem  mind  of  the  free  States  upon  one  of  those  mea- 
nires — ^The  Fugitive  Slave  bill ;  Shall  it  be  enforced  1  Come,  let  na  rea- 
son tt^ether. 

It  is  among  the  novelties  of  the  day,  that  the  advocates  of  "  liberty  and 
pnblio  order"  should  be  driven  to  recall  tlie  popular  mind  to  the  principle 
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lying  at  the  base  of  all  regulated  liberty — that  combined  and  violent  renst- 
ance  to  law,  ia  ever  fatal  to  freedom.  Lawa  duly  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, with  all  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  are  obligatory  upon  all,  u 
the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  and  of  controlling  force  in  the  community. 
Whether  or  wot  such  laws  are  in  conformity  with  the  organic  law,  the  Con- 
stitution,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  question  and  to  test  in  his  own  per- 
son before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  land,  submitting  himself  to  the 
consequences,  and  taking  the  responsibility  of  bis  disobedience  and  the  risk 
of  being  righL  In  such  case,  the  citizen  refers  himself  to  the  higher  lav, 
the  Constitution,  as  his  protecdon  from  acts  lawless  and  unauthorized.  But 
to  say,  that  individuals,  and  collection  a  and  associations  of  individuals,  are 
justified  in  deciding  that  any  law  thus  duly  passed  is  wickedjUnjust  or  inexpe- 
dient, in  the  light  of  individual  conscience,  and  may  consequently  be  resist- 
ed and  nullified  in  open  defiance,  or  evaded  by  secret  machination,  is  to 
strike  a  fatal  b!ow  at  the  foundations  of  civilized  society,  and  to  introduce 
in  its  stead,  anarchy,  confusion  and  bloodshed.  It  is  another  form  of 
resort  to  that  shibboleth  of  French  politics,  used  as  familiarly  as  Waraba 
the  swine  herd's  hom  ;  now  to  change  an  obnoxious  minister,  and  now 
to  dethrone  a  dynasty— the  vaunted  "  droit  de  revoluH<m"  Like  the  «Wf 
euloltee  of  the  Fa^uhourgt,  we  seem  to  be  blending  and  confounding  the 
rights  held  under  and  in  pursuance  of  law  and  the  Constitution ;  with  those 
existing  outside  of  both,  in  the  ultima  ratio  of  oppressed  communities. 

If  each  individual  consdence  may  thus  constitute  itself  a  higher  lata  to 
itself,  who  shall  measure  or  limit  the  exercise  of  the  right  T  To  what 
law,  and  to  what  conceivable  circumstances  may  it  not  be  applied  ?  To 
set  bounds  to  its  operation  were  as  vain  as  the  command  of  Canute  the 
Dane  upon  the  rising  tides  of  the  ocean.  The  patriotic  conscience  of  one 
set  of  men  decides,  that  Macready,  the  foreigner,  shall  not  occupy  a  the- 
atre in  the  Gxy  of  New-York;  a  like  conscience  decides  that  Geo^e 
Hiompson,  the  foreigner,  shall  not  discuss  slavery  in  FaneuU  Hall.  Itia 
conacience  of  one  man  dictates  that  it  is  error  and  wickedness  to  keep 
the  first  day  of  the  week  holy,  and  he  persists  in  his  secular  employments 
through  the  public  streets,  and  wins  the  martyrdom  of  a  Jul.  The  popa 
lace  of  Boston,  horror-struck  at  the  superstition  and  wickedness  of  tJie 
"  Lady  of  Babylon,"  invade  a  peaceful  nunnery  at  night,  turn  its  tender 
inmates  into  the  streets,  reduce  their  beautiful  dwelling  to  ashes,  and  vio- 
late the  graves  of  the  dead.  Anon,  they  invade  the  court-room,  and  de- 
fying law  with  force  and  arms,  rescue  a  fugitive  from  the  custody  of  a 
public  officer. 

Legitimate  consequences,  all,  of  the  principle  assumed ! 

On  common  occasions  we  should  as  soon  think  of  resorting  to  etbioal 
writers  as  authority  for  the  right  of  man  to  self-government,  as  quoting 
them  for  the  wisdom  of  this  great  principle  of  self-preservation  to  a 
free  people.  But  the  varied  acquirements  and  splendid  fame  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  will  be  our  apology  for  a  reference  to  his  quiet  philosophy  in 
"  "nie  idea  of  a  Patriot  King." 

"  Now  we  are  subject,  by  the  constitatioD  of  human  nature,  and,  therefore, 
by  the  will  of  the  antiior  af^tbis  sod  every  other  nature,  to  two  laws — one  given 
imnediHtely  to  all  men  by  God,  the  same  Co  sll.  and  obligatory  alike  on  alt— Lfaa 
other  given  to  man  by  man,  and  therefore  not  the  same  Co  all.  nor  obligatory  allks 
on  all :  founded,  indeed,  on  the  aamq  principle,  bnt  varied  by  different  applica- 
tions of  them  to  times,  to  characters,  and  to  a  number,  which  may  b«  reckoned 
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infinibi,  of  other  dFenmstancei.  By  the  fint,  I  mem  Ae  nviTcvuI  Ikw  of  rtm- 
MD  ;  and  by  the  aecond,  ths  pAiticalir  liw  or  conetitBtioa  of  Uwi  by  wbiA 
mery  dutinct  com m unit;  hu  cfaoaen  to  be  govern^. 

"  The  obligatk>D  of  labniiMion  to  both,  i»  discoTerable  by  m  dsar  vid  eo  sini' 
pie  ma  lue  of  onr  intellecta&l  facnMeK,  that  it  may  ba  aaia.  properly  enough,  to 
be  rerealed  to  as  by  God ;  and  though  both  these  lawa  eauDOt  be  said,  pn)pei47, 
to  be  given  by  Him,  yet  oar  obllgBtion  to  Hobmit  to  the  civil  law  is  a  princiiwl 
parBgraph  ia  the  naniral  law,  which  He  faaa  motttDaDifestlygivei)  ni.  In  tmtfa, 
we  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  obligatioiu  of  both  theea  laws,  than  of  the  esist- 
eDce  of  the  Liaw-KiTer. 

H  A»  Sapreme  Lord  o*er  all  His  works,  Hia  general  pravideDce  r^ards  im- 
nediatflly  the  great  commoDwealth  of  maukiDd  ;  but  dieu  aa  Supreme  Lortl, 
likewiae,  His  aathority  gifea  a  aanction  to  the  particular  bodies  of  lawa  that  ai* 
made  onder  it.  The  law  of  natore  ia  ^e  law  of  all  His  subjects — the  coustita- 
tioDS  of  particular  gorernmenls  are  like  the  by-laws  of  cities,  or  the  appropri- 
ated customs  of  proviDces.  It  fbllows,  therefore,  that  he  who  breaks  the  lawa 
of  his  cDDntry  resists  the  ordinBDce  of  God,  that  is,  the  law  of  His  uatnre.  God 
has  iustitatcd  neither  monarchy  nor  aristocracy,  aor  mixed  gotenmient;  bat 
though  He  has  institoted  no  particular  form  of  goverainent  amoDg  men,  ret  by 
the  general  laws  of  His  kingdom  he  exacts  our  obedience  to  the  laws  of  thooe 
aonamunities  to  which  each  of  ua  is  attaclMd  by  birth,  or  to  thoaa  to  which  w« 
may  be  attached  by  a  snbaeqaeot  Bed  lawful  engagement." 

But  tlie  momentous  question  at  the  head  of  thie  articla  is  worthy  of  » 
graver  answer  than  the  tiieories  of  schoolmen  or  the  abstract  speculations 
of  philosophy.  It  has  cltums  upon  the  American  people  higher  than  tin 
general  obligation  of  law,  aa  sutm,  important  as  that  is  to  a  liberty -loving 
people. 

By  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  2,  Article  IV.  of  the  CJonstitution — 

"  No  person  held  to  lernce  or  labor  in  one  state,  nnder  tbe  laws  thenoC, 
escapiog  into  another,  shell  in  conaeqnence  of  any  law  or  regaletion  therein,  ba 
diacDarged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  i^  tha 
pBity  to  whom  each  servJca  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Standing  thus  by  itself^  without  the  light  of  contempotsry  hbtoiy,  tbic 
iectiou  needs  no  explanatioiL  It  is  a  solemn  compact  between  the  con- 
tracting states,  which  binds  each  of  them  to  the  delivery  of  fugiUvea, 
and  by  which  they  have  devolved  the  duty  of  enfordng  and  construing 
the  provision  upon  the  common  Congress  and  common  Supreme  Court 
provided  by  the  compaot,  as  the  arbiter  ju$tieia  between  them.  But 
when  we  happen  to  know,  from  contemporary  history,  that  the  element 
of  slavery  was  one  of  the  moat  delicate  and  difficult  in  the  convention, 
•nd  also  the  real  history  of  the  settlements  and  compromisea  then  made, 
tbe  provision  in  question  gains  importance  and  weight. 

It  was  alter  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  had  been  debated  in  the  cod- 
vention,  with  a  point  and  earnestness  on  the  side  of  freedom  not  inferior 
to  any  modem  anti-slavery  meeting  (barring  the  extraneous  declamation), 
and  aAer  alt  and  every  topic,  now  so  universally  presented  <»i  such  occa- 
sions, had  been  nrged  with  perspicuity  and  force  by  members  of  the 
convention,  an  allowing  the  stave  trade,  and  the  proper  basis  of  represen- 
tation, that  this  provision  was  introduced.  Indeed,  to  show  bow  at),  even 
Ae  most  common  points  on  these  subjects  (now  brought  forward  as  no- 
velties) were  raised,  considered  and  settled,  and  how  tmly  the  wise  man 
of  Israel  has  said,  "  the  thing  that  bath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  we  need  but  refer  to  the  disdo- 
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snres  of  tfae  oonventioii  proceedinei  by  Luther  Martin  ^  to  tiie  Legislatun 
of  Maryland  in  ITS8.     Mr.  Martut  aaji  :— 

"  It  witB  urged  that  no  principle  coald  jastify  taking  $lava  into  compotation 
in  apportioiiing  the  iiDiiiber  of  repreBsatativoB— tbat  it  involted  the  abanrdity  of 
tncraajiing  the  power  of  a  atate  in  makiog  lawa  for  fitemm  in  proportioa  u 
that  Ntaie  vwliiltd  the  n%hlt  of  fiudatn.  That  tlave*  coald  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count as  men.  or  ddtau,  becaose  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  righia  of  citizeiw 
in  tfae  Btatea  which  contianed  alavei^.  If  they  were  to  be  taken  into  bccoqh 
H  property,  it  was  asked  what  parbcnlar  circa matancea  shouJd  render  this  pro^ 
per^  (of  eXi  others  tA«  nott  odimt  in  \U  nature)  entitled  to  the  high  priTilege  o* 
eonnrring  conseqaonca  and  powor  in  the  govemraont,  and  why  slavet  abonld' 
as  property  b«  taken  into  aceonnt,  rather  than  korMet,  eatUe,  vuuei,  or  any  other 
apeciaa." 

And  further  on,  Mr,  Martin  continues ; 

■■  T  found  the  Eastern  States,  notwithstandiug  Uieir  BTersion  to  davery,  were 
vary  willing  to  indalge  the  Soathern  States,  at  leaat,  with  a  temporary  liberty 
to  pnHecoIe  the  tlate  trade,  provided  the  Soalfaem  Stat«a  woold,  in  their  turn, 
gratify  them  by  laying  no  restriction  on  narigatioit  aelt;  and  after  a  Tery  littlo 
time,  the  committee,  by  a  great  majority,  agreed  on  a  report,  by  which  the 
general  goremmeDt  was  to  be  [irobibited  from  prerenting  the  importatioa  at 
■laves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  restrictive  clause  in  relatiou  to  navigatioa  acta 
waa  to  be  emitted." 

Thia  report,  Mr.  Mcutin  aaya,  wu  adopted  by  the  convention,  not 
without  oonsiderable  opposition,  in  whidi  it  was  vrg^  that  slavery  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  inconsistent  with  republicanism  and  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  a  tyranny  and  oppression  ;  "  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  ought  rather  to  prohibit  expressly  in  our  Constitution  the  fiirther 
importation  of  slavei ;  and  to  authorize  the  general  government,  from  tim« 
to  time,  to  make  such  regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  advantageous 
_^»r  the  ffraduat  abolition  of  tlavery,  and  the  emancipation  of  tht  alavu 
which  are  already  in  the  states." 

"We  have,  then,  evtdenco  from  Mr.  Martin,  and  also  from  Mr.  Madison, 
in  his  sketch  of  the  debates,  not  only  tltatthe  provisions  in  relation  to 
sisrery  were  compromiiet,  but  also  that  the  convention  would  give  no 
authority  to  the  general  government  to  make  regulations />r  the  gradual 
oAoIifton  of  tlavery,  and  the  etnancipation  of  the  ilavet  in  ike  siaiet,  but 
left  all  tbat  matter  with  the  states  themselves. 

In  furtherance  of  the  policy  and  design  thus  established,  on  'nie&day, 
August  26th,  1787,  while  the  provision  in  relation  to  fu^ttves  from  jua- 
tioe  was  under  discussion  in  the  convention,  (we  quote  from  the  MsdisoK 
papers,) 

*'  Mr.  Batler  and  Mr.  Fincfcney  moved  to  require  ftigitive  davea  and  servants 
to  be  delivered  up  like  criminala. 

"  Ma.  Wii.Botr. — Thia  would  oblige,  the  executive  of  the  state  to  do  it  at  the 
psltlie  expense. 

•■  Mr.  Sheman  saw  no  more  proprie^  in  the  public  aw^ng  and  surrender- 
tDg  a  stave  or  servant,  than  a  horse. 

"  Mr.  Butler  withdrew  his  proposition,  in  order  that  some  particular  proviuon 
might  be  made  apart  from  this  article." 

On  the  next  day,  August  20tli,  1767— 

'    "  Mr.  Bntler  moved  to  insert  after  Article  15,  '  If  any  person  bound  to  servica 
or  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States  shall  escape  into  another  state,  he  or  tha 
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■hkll  Dot  be  discbsTged  fnim  such  service  or  Isbor  in  coDsaqnence  of  any  ngo- 
'  latioDt  subsistlog  in  the  Mate  to  which  they  escape,  but  shall  be  drii*sred  np  to 
the  person  justly  claiming  their  aerrice  or  labor.'     Which  uxu  agreed  to,  HEK> 

This  being  engrossed  and  reported  by  the  Committee  on  style,  with 
aome  verbal  alterations,  on  the  15th  September,  the  word  "  legrily"  was 
struck  out,  and  "  under  the  laws  thereof,"  inserted  in  its  place,  "  in  com- 

Sliance  with  the  wish  of  sotne  who  thought  the  term  legal  equivocal,  and 
tvoring  the  idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a  moral  view." 
Thua  perfected,  the  section  was  adopted  as  it  stands.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  avowed  object  of  the  provision  was  to  enforce  tiie  extradition  or 
surrender  of  Fuornvs  Slaves,  and  that  it  received  a  usirimoub  afpbotju. 
and  VOTE  from  all  the  states,  and  by  all  the  heubbbs  of  tliat  august  con- 
Tention,  presided  over  by  Washington,  and  adorned  by  the  brightest  and 
purest  names  in  American  history. 

Neither  the  principle  of  this  stipulation,  nor  the  stipulation  itself^  was 
new  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  Ilie  ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  passed  Jvly  13(A,  1787,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation — Article  6,  contiuned  the  same  tlung. 

"  Art.  6i  There  flhall  be  neither  slavery  aor  invohiDtary  servitude  In  tha 
said  territory,  otherwise  tlun  in  the  punishmeat  of  crimes,  whereof  the  putr 
shall  have  been  duly  coavicted.  Provided  almays,  that  any  penon  eteaping 
into  ihe  lame,  from  takom  labor  or  tervice  ii  latq/iiUy  davntd  in  any  one  of 
the  original  tiates,  ttich  fiigitive  may  he  lawfully  reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  tht 
person  daimng  hit  or  her  labor,  or  service,  as  a/oraaid." 

Thia  article,  with  the  five  others  preceding  it  in  the  ordinance,  it  was 
declared  by  it,  should  be  considered  "  Artielei  of  eompatt  belween  A* 
original  stales,  and  the  people  and  stales  in  Ike  said  territory,  and  for  ever 
rmuan  UHALTERAfiLK  v,%les»  by  common  consent.* 

This  ordinance  has  of  late  become  the  theme  of  special  pr^se  aa  the 
antetype  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  the  "to  Baehee"  of  the  partizans  of 
that  measure  has  been  chanted  t«  it  from  companies  of  tens,  and  com- 
panies of  fifties,  and  companies  of  hundreds.  It  has  been  glorified  by  an 
eminent  statesman  (Mr.  Van  Buren)  "  as  declariDg  tie  original  and  af- 
firming  the  future  policy  of  the  American  people."^    The  researches  of 

*  If  we  were  aathorized  to  conrider  thesa  six  "  Articlea  of  Compact,"  aa  Mill  ia  (bree 
in  tbe  States  carved  out  oX  the  Northwest  Territory,  they  might  well  be  referred  to  in 
relation  to  iLs  recent  legislation  of  the  Btata  of  Ohio,  (lilie  that  of  Vennont,  appsranl^ 
designed  to  nallif^  the  acts  orConffTSH  on  theanbjectaf  tijgitive  alaves)  clesr^  In  cob- 
traveatioD  of  their  proviiiinii.  Tliey  are,  however,  referred  to  in  this  conneEtioD,  as 
plainly  indicating  ihs  earW  and  fixed  conviclioD  of  tbe  older  gtatea  that  their  mfe^ 
hsquired  this  "  campact"  from  the  states  which  they  were  providing  should  be  free, 
ratber  than  aa  now,  haviog  ihe  force  of  law.  It  haa  l>een  well  aetlled  npon  principte 
■od  aothority,  (PaUard  v.  Hega»,  3  Hoieard,  219.  Blrodtr  «i.  Gralam,  ID  FliiL  Lam 
Jottnal,  289,]  t2iat  the  Constitalion  and  Laws  of  the  UnileilSlateihave  raperaededlh* 
■'OKiinsnceofaT  " 

tin  Mr.  Van  Boren'aletter  to  the  Cleveland  Ceinniittee,ofJDly  7,  1S4S,  frcHn  wbieb 
theextract  in  tbe  text  is  taken,  he  seems  to  renrdlbe"  ordinance"  as  aglrmiiig  a  fo- 
liBf  in  the  old  thirteen  atatet  to  prevent  tbe  adinisaion  of  any  new  elate  witfa  alaveiT, 

It  referred  solely 
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another  dlBtinguished  gentleman  into  the  arduTes  st  Washington,  have 

.  rolled  away  the  mists  of  error  which  surrounded  that  colossal  monument 

to  human  freedom,  and  instead  of  Nathan  Dane,  of  Masaachiisetta,  who 

reported  the  ordinance,  (in  Congress,)  ita  author  stands  revealed  in  the 

illuatrioua  name  of  lliomas  Jefierson.     As  early  as  17S4,  theyear  of  the 

cession  of  the  territory  by  Virginia,  it  is  ascertained,  as  asserted,  that 

this  article  was  drawn  up  by  Mr,  Jefferson,  and  now  remains  a  monument 

to  his  wisdom  in  his  own  handwriting. 

W«  are  no  roan  worshipers ;  concurring  rather  with  the  Soman : — 

"  MDltam  nmgnoram  riroram  jadido  credo ;  wd  viodica  moo." 

Error  is,  to  us,  error  still,  whether  swept  out  into  the  gutter  with  the 
waste  and  rags  of  the  workdiop,  or  pinned  to  the  sleeve  of  an  illustrious 
name.  But  "  to  Heaven  we  do  ooniess  the  vices  of  our  blood."  There 
have  lived  men,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names  stir  up  the  tides  of 
enthusiasm  within  us ;  names  to  which  we  cling  with  veneradou  and 
respect ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  giants  of  their  day, 


nta  admirers  of -the  "Jefferson  ordinance"  and  of  the  "Jefferson 
Proviso,"  deserve  well  of  the  country,  in  that  their  researches  have  added 
the  weight  of  Jefferson's  great  name  to  the  side  of  the  due  enforcement  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Constitution.  Tha  ordinance  of  '87 :  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  the  act  of  Congress  of  "SS ;  the  act  of 
Congress  of  '50 — enunciate  the  same  principle,  and  require  the  same 
duty,  Hie  objection  is  in  truth  to  the  principle  involved  and  to  the  duty 
enjoined,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes  disingenuously  pretended,  to  the  de> 
tails  of  the  bill. 

Does,  then,  the  fugitive  slave  law  recognize  American  Slavery  t  It  has 
the  sanction  of  Hiomas  Jefferson.  Does  the  law  recognize  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  as  a  municipal  regulation  t  It  has  the  sanction  of  'Dio- 
mas  Jefferson.  Does  the  law  enforce  within  the  free  states  the  claim  of 
the  master  to  capture  and  convey  the  fugitive  back  I  So  did  the  ordi- 
nance, and  it  has  the  sanction    of  Mr,  Jefferson,     Does  the  law  (in  the 

panaanceof  tberaoommeiMlBtioncoDtainAdiiithereMlDtkiaofOoiigreia,  of  6th  SaptBm- 
Imt,  ITBO.  New-Vork,  Tirgiaia,  MoMHohaaetu.  ind  Cooiiecticat,  hnd  then  made  otm- 
taoau  Olfaen  ware  expected.  Soatb-CaniliQS  had  autboriied  her  ceaaina,  aod  «]>- 
pointed  Commiuionan  bjr  aa  act  which  beara  dale  March,  B,  17S7.  The  fact  wu 
kDown  to  the  world.  The  deed  waa  actnallf  ezecDted,  Kag.  9,  '87,  joat  Unaity-tevt* 
dofi  after  the  peaaage  of  the  "  ordioaDce."  The  act  of  the  tepalature  na*  in  bet  the 
traoafar  of  ber  iataroati  and  the  deed,  like  theexsoation  of  a  power,  or  the  perfbrnieDOe 
of  acoairact  iy  nlatio*,  took  effect  6vm  the  date  of  the  act.  The  eetaioa  of  Norlh- 
Carolina  wa*  Fab.  SS,  1790;  that  ofGeoiTia,  April  24,  1S02.  They  expreaal j  proirided 
that  "  DO  regulatioD  made  or  te  be  node  ov  CoDgreaa  ahall  tend  to  emancipate  alavet." 
In  all  ttint  temtorr  alaTeryaclaall^eibted.  Oat  of  the  territory  thaa  ceded,  the  Blalee 
dl  Teoneaaee.  Alabama,  asd  Miaaiaaippi  were  carved  and  admitted  into  the  Daion  m 
■lave  atat^a,  with  Kealucky  taken  Tram  wealem  Virginia,  all  Booth  of  the  Ohio.  The 
Conalitutian  waa  adupted  in  the  latter  part  at  '87,  and  ratiGcd  iheenaaing  year.  It 
coofeaaedly  (with  the  act  of  Congreea  of  1739)  raperaeded  the  "  ordinance"  in  the  go- 

r.L.      .     _    ..        _  1     !.      ___.JJ.1      t^     ^     J.. .!..,._       _.  _ !.,.  . 


>l  of  the  territory,  and  it  provided  for  the  admiaaioD  of  new  atatea  witboM 
an  aa  to  alavery.    '^^-  ,«-.,;-,.  ,k-,  ......  ».^u  n  »w.i:^,.it  „..-  .j.«..*_j  *-- — .— 

1  of,  at  that  time, 
■nbaeiiiieallj  pnraoed. 


Coo'jlc 
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iKnguBge  of  its  opponraitfl)  convert  the  officers  of  goTerninent  into  slaveiy 
blood-hounda  T  It  haa  the  Banctionof  Mr.  Jefferson.  Does  the  lav  (to 
nse  again  the  language  of  its  opponents)  convert  the  free  states  into  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  t£e  ^aveT  So  did  the  ordinance,  and  it  has  the  suction 
of  Mr.  Jefier«on.  Does  the  law  (again  to  draw  upon  its  opposere)  violate 
hnmaniw  and  Cliristian  kindness  1  So  did  the  ordinance,  and  it  was  p&t- 
oed  hf  Mr.  Jefierson.  Does  the  law  override  the  habeas  corpus,  as  a 
writ  of  deliverancel  So  does  the  "  ordinance,"  for  hj  k  the  fugitive  m*j 
be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  penon  cluming  him ;  and  it 
has  the  approval  of  iir.  Jefierson  I 

The  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves  thus  sanctioned  by  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  and  by  the  Grand  Convention,  and  having  the  im- 
press of  the  great  apostle  of  democracy,  appears  then,  clearly,  an  articlo 
of  compromiBe  and  compact  between  the  original  states  by  the  "  ordi- 
nance," Jbrmer  to  remain  unaltered,  tmleu  by  common  content,  and  guaran- 
teed by  Uie  Constitution  of  the  TTnited  States.  The  law  of  1850  is  sup- 
plementary to  the  act  of  1793,  and  an  amendment  of  it.  The  principle 
of  the  two  acta  is  the  same.  The  later  act  contains  only  further  details 
designed  to  render  it  efiectual  in  reaching  the  mischief,  and  chiefly  on  the 
points  which  time  and  experience  had  shown  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
Miforcement  in  good  &ith  of  the  conatitutjonal  provision.  If  the  law  of 
1650  suspends  the  habeai  eorpvt  and  abolishes  the  trial  by  jury,  then  werg 
tliose  great  enormities  pen>etrated  more  than  a  half  century  ago,  widiout 
discovery,  until  now.  The  appointment  of  the  commissioners  who  di>- 
cliai^e  the  duties  under  it,  was  provided  for  by  another  act,  almost  co- 
eval with  the  existence  of  thegoveramwit,  the  propriety  of  which  waa  nev- 
er before  questioned.  But  we  forbear  a  more  detfuled  examination  of  the 
bill,  as  beyond  our  limits,  and  because  we  have  preferred  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  only  real  objection,  the  enforcement  of  the  constitution^  pro- 
viMon  at  all.  On  this  subject  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the  alK>1itioniBts  to 
deal  honestly  with  themselves  and  the  country.  It  is  too  plain  for  sue- 
oessful  disguise,  that  it  is  because  the  stringent  provisions  of  this  bill 
give  that  force  and  effect  to  the  Constitution,  which  was  wanting  under  tbe 
act  of  '99,  that  it  is  so  vehemently  denounced. 

The  practical  question,  then,  is,  shall  the  compact  be  fulfilled  or  rescind- 
ed I  The  issue  u,  performance  or  dissolution.  Are  the  free  states  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Constituticai, 
in  respect  to  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves,  has  become  so  odious  and 
distastetiil,  and  the  requirement  itself  is  so  widced  and  unjust,  that  they 
will  no  longer  carry  it  out ;  assuming  l^e  consequences  upon  themselves 
and  their  posterity  t  If  yea,  it  is  due  to  frankness  to  say  so.  If  there 
be  truth  in  the  proverb,  "  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,"  it  is  equally 
a  verity,  that  it  takes  tttio  to  keep  it.  The  breach  of  mutually  dependent 
oovenants  by  one  party,  fully  exonerates  the  other  party  from  fiu-tner  obli- 
gation. To  the  nation  and  tine  dvilized  world,  a  refusal  here,  on  our  part^ 
will  tully  justify  the  other  party,  is  a  dissolution  at  their  volition.  It  is  fiw 
^m  to  determine  bow  important  they  deem  the  breach.  He  who  com- 
mits the  first  &ult  is  dcfenoeless.  Shall  we  furnish  them  this  justification  1 
Shall  we  meanly,  or  in  bod  &ith,  or  from  even  a  better  motive,  break  our 
solemn  wgsgetiitonts ;  or  shall  we  ask  upon  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
OS  a  people,  Uie  perpetuity  promised  to  him  "  who  sweareth  unt«  Ins  neigh- 
bor and  disappointeth  him  not,  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance  V 
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Again  we  cltum  the  right  to  press  this  quesdon  home  to  every  dtizea 
of  the  free  states.  Neither  the  evils  nor  the  palliations  of  slaver;  are 
involved  here.  Neither  its  enormities  nor  its  justification  are  in  the  is- 
sue. Our  relations  to  it  are  not  personal,  hut  corporate  ;  not  individual,  but 
confederate.  In  our  own  time  and  manner,  we  have  abolished  it  in  our 
respective  states.  With  those  where  it  now  exists,  rests  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  its  continuance.  Slavery  is  no  national  charge ;  for  we  have 
DO  national  slavey.    It  is  exclusively  a  state  regtilation. 

It  is,  then,  a  question  of  Union  or  disunion.  Momentous  question,  in- 
deed !  Momentous  to  the  nations  and  the  world.  The  consequences 
press  upon  the  mind  with  overwhelming  magnitude.  In  oomparison,  how 
little  become  tfau  every-day  struggles  of  parties,  the  changes  of  ad- 
ministration, and  the  succession  or  exclusion  of  dynasties!  Memory 
carries  ub  back.  The  record  of  the  past  is  before  us,  America  is  opened 
to  the  world  at  a  fortunate  period  of  awakened  energy  in  the  human  mind. 
The  May  Flower  uid  Plymouth  rock  ;  the  Olive  Branidi  and  the  humble 
village  of  St.  Mary's,  Jamestown — R<^er  WillianiB,  Lord  Baltimore, 
Oglethorpe,  Penn — are  crowding  our  vision.  Time  passes.  A  nation 
stretches  from  the  Atlantic  across  the  continent — and  from  the  G!u1f  of 
Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  rich,  powerful,  free  ;  above  all,  it  is  pro  - 
gresaive.  It  covers  an  area  laiger  than  all  Europe,  It  comprises  25,000,000 
of  people,  and  over  tlurty  independent  states,  with  many  more  in  pros- 
pect, it  is  the  observed  of  all  observers  :  the  admiration  of  the  world — 
like  some  tall  -mountain,  dad  to  its  summit  in  perpetual  green,  and 
decked  with  ever-blooming  flowsrs.  Its  principle  is  equality.  It  promises 
and  secures  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  the  human  race.  It  is  the  sun  of 
the  political  firmament.  It  has,  to  severest  censure,  but  one  spot — African 
Slavery,     All  besides  is  pure  unmingled  brightness, 

Shall  a  separation  ensue,  which  makes  not  slavery  the  less ;  wfaioh  strikes 
not  a  single  fetter  from  a  human  limb ;  which  blasts  forever  the  brilliant 
Doon  of  our  promise,  and  with  it  all  capacity  and  power  for  good  1  Shall 
there  come  a  separation  ;  whidi.  dividing  ua  into  two,  three,  or  four  Re- 
pnblics,  shall  forever  destroy  our  common  memories  of  the  past,  our 
oommoD  hopes  in  the  future,  and  its  attendant  blessings,  leaving  us  we^, 
distracted,  powerless  ;  the  prey  of  mutual  hostilities,  and  forever  dwarfed 
and  destroyed  by  mutual  retaliations  "i 

Our  prepress  hitherto  rivals  the  famed  Tadmor  of  the  desert  and  ths 
rapid  glories  of  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs.  What  may  we  not  antici- 
pate in  the  future  1  Hie  star  of  empire  is  westward  in  its  course.  Our 
home  population,  well  fed  and  clothed,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Every  sail 
comes  freighted  with  the  wealth  of  laboring  sinews  and  mind  from  abroad. 
We  are  fast  improving  upon  the  advance  of  our  fathers,  in  the  principles 
of  government  and  the  laws  of  social  order.  Calculating  the  future  from 
the  past,  a  third  decade  will  show  us  Atty  millions  of  people  under  the 
stars  and  stripes.  We  may  well  then  leave  slavery  in  ti^  states  to  tfao 
action  of  cause  and  effect — to  time  and  moral  causes — in  the  hands  of 
those  who  hear  it  and  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  to  determine  how, 
and  when,  and  in  what  manner,  it  shall  be  extinguished.  Shall  we  do 
this,  or  ^sBolve  t  Shall  the  Constitution  and  the  law  be  enforced,  or 
shall  we  separate  ?  It  is  a  question  of  alternatives.  Well  may  the  free 
states  pause  and  ponder. 


,.,.d,i.  Google 
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POLinCAl  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


8BOBQB  W.  WBIQHT,  K.  C.  FOB  CALIFOEKLL 

Tbz  discovery  of  die  rich  minerals  of  Cslifomis  promtses  resulta, 
political  and  commerdal,  operating  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  pre- 
§ent  century,  of  greater  practical  importance,  than  haye  flowed  from  anj 
eimilM-  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  lite  discovery  of  America 
itself,  no  doubt,  had  vast  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Old  World  ; 
but  in  the  then  state  of  commerce,  precluding  rapid  transition,  the  effect 
slowly  developed  itself  through  the  lapse  of  centuries.  The  adventurous 
men,  however,  who  penetrated  the  new  countries,  developing  their  wealth 
and  founding  colonies,  identiiied  their  names  with  a  new  era  in  the  world's 
history,  and  go  down  to  posterity,  each  in  his  separate  niche,  among  those 
who  l^ve  given  direction  to  the  progress  of  their  fellow-men,  llie  histoiy 
of  our  Mexican  war,  with  the  whole  train  of  events  which  led  to  the  an- 
nexation of  California,  even  while  yet  the  whole  country  was  derided  by 
high  authority  in  the  Senate,  as  "  not  being  worth  a  dollar,"  is  in  itself  a 
marvel,  and  may  well  teach  prudence  to  those  disposed  to  sneer  at  the 
theory  of  a  "  manifest  destiny."  No  sooner  had  the  titles  passed,  and 
California  become  American,  ttian  a  secret  which  had  been  kept  for  cra- 
turies  was  divulged  to  the  world.  The  great  treasure-diamber  of  nature 
was  discovered  to  be  amid  the  ravines  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  gold, 
which  since  the  remotest  period  of  authbntio  history,  has  been  most 
eagerly  sought  by  the  whole  race  of  men — which  has  tempted  them  to 
erime,  stimulated  them  to  enterprise,  and  been  the  leading  motive  for 
almost  every  action,  public  and  private,  during  the  lapse  of  eighty  centu- 
ries, is  here  found  scattered  broad-cast  through  the  land,  in  a  profusion 
which  knows  no  limits.  It  is  a  wonderful  fact,  that  during  twenty  centuries 
the  pressure  of  emigration  has  been  from  east  to  west.  The  most  eastern 
countries  of  Asia,  in  early  ages,  poured  forth  countlefls  and  successive 
throngs  of  barbarians,  seeking  to  improve  their  own  condition,  and  whose 
western  progress  was  marked  by  devastation  and  plunder.  The  dvOization 
and  refinement  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Kad  Rome,  sank  successively  before  the 
inroads  of  these  resistless  marauders,  who  continued  to  throng  west  until 
the  Atlantic  barred  their  progress,  and  turned  their  enei^ee  within  them- 
selves. No  sooner,  however,  had  renewed  and  progressive  dvilizatJon 
given  them  the  means  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  thim  the  western  cur- 
rent of  migration  was  renewed,  and  immigrants  from  countries  of  Eu- 
rope soon  crowded  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
The  barriers  offered  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountun  chains  have 
now  been  surmounted,  and  the  eager  tide  has  poured  down  upon  the 
Pacific  slope,  filling  the  space  with  industry,  energy,  and  enterprise. 
Here  on  tMs  spot,  whidi  completes  the  circle  of  human  migration  round 
the  world,  and  whence  communication  with  the  original  point  of  departure 
is  already  formed,  is  found  at  last  that  which  has  heretofore  always  eluded 
the  grasp.  After  all  the  evils  which  twenty  centuries  of  western  mi- 
gratJoD  has  created,  t^is  gold  is  found  at  tiie  dose  of  the  race,  u  escspii^ 
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•rils,  disoovered  hope  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box.  Like  that  hope, 
also,  it  promises  relief  from  a  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  evils  which  bear' 
heavily  upou  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  whole  class  of  deblors,  who 
are  numerous  and  needy,  are  about  to  lind  the  tbitig  which  tbey  have 
promised,  cheap  and  more  readily  attainable.  Creditors  may  suffer,  but 
these  are  mostly  those  who  have  amassed  this  world's  goods,  and  tbe 
cheapness  of  gold  will  operate  as  a  n-dUlrUttition  of  property.  Adhering  to 
B  silver  stantlard  will  not  alter  this  result,  it  will  rather  strengthen  it,  be- 
cause new  discoveries  show,  beyond  doubt,  that  silver  is  even  more  abun- 
dant than  gold  in  that  wonderful  country.  England,  which  is  being  crushed 
beneath  an  onerous  debt,  will  find  ^ectual  relief;  and  through  every 
dass  of  humanity,  from  the  imperial  government  down  to  struggling 
industry,  a  new  and  rapidly  prc^ressing  change  is  about  to  commence. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pursue  this  subject  in  this  place,  but  to  remark 
that,  of  all  men  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  George  W,  Wright  is  perhaps 
tbe  most  directly  connected  with  the  discoveries  of  the  true  wealth  of 
California.  He  is  in  himself  a  type  of  the  American  character,  bold,  rest- 
less, enterprising,  undaunted  by  difficultiea,  which,  to  leas  sanguine  n^uras, 
linear  to  be  inseparable. 

Mr.  Wright  is  of  that  determined  and  enterprising  sto<Jc  to  which  the 
settlement  of  this  country  is  mostly  due.  During  that  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people  of  England,  which  resulted  in  Qte  de> 
thronement  of  Charles,  the  civil  commotions  drew  from  out  the  mass  and 
assimilated  to  eadi  other  the  most  determined,  bold  and  independent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Engliud,  men  in  whom  republicanism  was  inherent 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  individual  organization.  The  Btost  enter- 
prising of  this  selected  class  embarked  for  the  new  world  to  found  an 
empire,  and  the  New-Bngland  states  became  the  theatre  of  their  opera- 
tions. They  formed  almost  a  distinct  race,  and  the  peculiarity  of  thdr 
truts  have  continued  to  distinguish  their  descendants  to  the  present  day. 
The  progress  of  the  nation  is  an  evidence  of  the  vigor  and  enterprise  of 
its  people.  They  have  advanced  steadily  across  the  continent,  extinguish- 
ing successively  Indian,  French,  Spanish,  Mexican  and  English  titles  to 
territory,  as  their  increasing  wants  have  indicated  the  necessity,  every- 
where maintaining  the  republican  institutions,  and  conquering  natural  re- 
sources for  the  bfflietit  of  mankind  at  laige.  Ever  among  tbe  pioneers  of 
thb  advanoe  hava  been  found  New-England  emigrants,  foremost  to  discover 
advantages,  and  most  prompt  in  their  development.  The  mineral  dis- 
coveries in  California  were  due  to  the  busy  industry  with  which  tbe  re- 
sources oftfae  country  were  being  appropriated  by  its  new  owners,  and  thoM 
discoveries  werecaloulated  to  stimulate  American  enterprise  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  energies  of  the  present  member 
for  San  Francisco,  a  sketch  of  whose  career  will  he  found  highly  cbarao 
teristic 

Gborob  W.  Wriobt  was  bomat  Concord,  Mass.,  June  4th,  1817v  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1625,  be  left  his  mother's  roof,  and  for  the  next 
seven  years  toiled  for  his  daily  bread  witb  some  neighboring  brmers.  In 
1832,  coming  into  possession  of  a  small  legacy  from  a  deceased  relative, 
he  removed  to  Boston,  where  be  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  in  com- 
pany with  an  elder  brother,  under  the  firm  of  E.  A.  &  G.  W.  Wright. 
In  1835,  he  withdrew  from  tbe  concern,  and  during  the  succeeding  two 
years  was  employed  in  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Courier.    In 
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1837,  in  oompaiiy  widk  others,  he  became  engaged  in  a  puUi^iing  enter- 
prise in  New-York.  The  eBtabliehment  was  acaroel;  andenray,  however, 
vhen  it  took  fire  and  was  entirely  oonsumed,  leaving  Mr.  Wright  desti- 
tnte  of  resources,  besides  involving  many  of  his  friends  to  a  large  amount. 
Embarrassed,  apparently  beyond  redemption,  he  again,  in  18^,  connect- 
ed himself  with  the  Boston  Courier,  and  for  soma  years  was  known  as 
tiie  "  General  Agent"  for  that  establishment.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that 
he  iirat  visited  the  isfand  of  Nantucket,  where  Dame  Fortune  seems  to 
have  taken  him  by  the  hand  and  crowned  him  as  the  prince  of  her  favor- 
ites. In  the  spring  of  1844,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  an  adopted 
daughter  of  William  Hadwin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merojiauts  of 
that  island.  He  was  soon  aitar  admitted  as  a  partner  in  the  celebrated 
house  of  Hadwin  &  Barney.  In  February,  1849,  he  sailed  in  the  steamer 
Falcon  for  California.  In  February,  1850,  he  arrived  back  upon  the 
Atlantic  side  of  our  continent  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune,  with  a 
oommission  in  his  pocket  as  the  chosen  representative  of  the  wealthiest 
'  and  bravest  people  on  earth. 

Mr.  Wright's  bold  and  brilliant  career  cannot  but  excite  the  attention 
and  win  the  admiration  of  the  world.  To  the  young  men  of  our  country 
his  history  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Ibough  descending  from  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  respectable  fimilies  in  New-England,  he  seems  to 
have  been  thrown  entirelyupontheworldatthe  tender  age  of  eight  years. 
Scarcely  merged  from  diildnood,  we  find  him  at  the  early  age  of  f^en, 
ttigaged  in  oommercial  operations  under  his  own  name,  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  NeW'England.  But  two  or  three  years  elapse  before  he  is 
again  throtra  upon  the  world,  and  we  find  him  occupying  a  subordinate 
p«sition  in  a  printing  offioe.  After  some  half  dozen  years'  tuition  in  the 
school  of  disappointment  and  poverty,  he  successfully  contends  for  the 
heart  and  hand  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  accomplished  ladies  of 
the  far-famed  island  of  Nantudcet.  He  is  next  known  as  an  equal  partner 
in  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  opulent  houses  now  engaged  in  the  whale 
fisheries.  In  the  receipt  of  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum — 
quietly  settled  down  in  a  magnifioent  dwelling,  built  expressly  for  him  by 
ms  fother-in-law,  and  said  to  be  the  most  elegantly  finished  and  fiimished 
mansion  in  New-England — surrounded  by  a  young  and  beautiful  family — - 
by  a  host  of  devoted  friends,  and  by  every  comfort  and  luxury  whicli 
money  could  command — he  leaves  everything,  and  we  next  behold  him 
in  California  as  the  master-spirit  in  the  prosecution  of  a  series  of  magnifi- 
oent commercial  operations,  which  for  boldness,  vigor  and  success,  periiaps 
have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  oommercial  world.  Six  months  have 
scarcely  elapsed  before  we  behold  him  the  master  of  a  fortune  such  as  but 
few  merchantA  attain  by  a  lifetime  of  incessant  application  and  toil.  But 
no  at^everaeht  is  equal  ta  his  ambition.  We  next  observe  him  pene- 
trating the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  points  of  the  gold  r^ons,  en- 
during exposures  and  hardships  such  as  ntnie  but  the  boldest  mountaine«' 
can  appreciate.  It  is  said  by  those  who  know  most  of  his  movements  in 
California,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  country,  he  had  nndoubt- 
edly  traveled' over  more  miles  of  the  placer  than  any  other  man  living. 
That  his  researches  have  been  daring,  thorough  and  extended,  beyond  ^Ht 
of  any  other  adventurer,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tiiat  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  first  chip  of  gold-bearing-rock  ever  discovered  in  the 
country  ;  and  we  doubt  if  bis  cabinet  of  spedmens,  hewn  from  the  solid 
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Kx^,  more  than  two  jesra  lince,  cui  be  nirpaaaed  by  aaj  atlnnet  Be> 
lected  from  the  extensiTe  disooveries  which  have  followed  tliat  of  Mr. 

Wright. 

T^t  the  quartz  mining  will  henceforth  be  the  chief  resource  of  CUifonjIa 
Industry,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  silver  as  well  as  gold  will  reward  the 
enterprise  of  the  capitalist  The  researches  of  Mr.  Wright  have  thrown 
more  reliable  information  upon  this  subject  than  those  of  any  other  man, 
because  he  undertook  them  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  statesmaD  than  of  the 
gold  hunter — more  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  his  adopt- 
ed state,  than  for  the  mere  purpose  of  present  personal  gain.  Alone  and 
scantily  provided,  he  penetrated  for  above  the  operations  of  the  diggers, 
among  the  dangerous  cliffs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  exposed  to  every  priva- 
tion, and  defying  alike  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  and  personal  sacriiices 
he  was  called  upon  to  make.  The  specimens  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  which 
he  collected  from  the  giddy  peaks  of  the  mountains,  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  known  at  San  Francisco,  and  they  revolutionized  all  the  theories  that 
had  hitherto  been  entertained  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  gold  deposits. 

The  assays  of  these  ores  showed  them  to  he  productive  almost  beyond 
belief,  and  subjected  the  reports  of  the  discoverer  to  the  sneers  of  the  in- 
credulous, l^me  has,  however,  more  than  fully  justified  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment,  and  the  caution  of  his  statements.  Persons  who  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Wright  from  want  of  judgment  and  tact,  were 
«t  first  disappointed,  but  longer  and  more  familiar  acquuntance  with 
scenes,  the  nature  of  which  Mr,  Wright  grasped  as  by  intuition,  has  led 
them  to  discoveries  far  execeeding  his  reports  in  magnificence.  Advices 
from  the  interior  of  the  country  down  to  the  middle  of  January,  1651, 
more  than  confirm  all  previous  statements  as  to  the  rich  yield  of  the 
quartz,  and  has  given  a  new  spur  to  the  previously  flagging  ze^  with  wfaidi 
gold  was  sought. 

Although  the  abundance  of  "  the  dust "  scattered  throughout  the  soil  of 
California  is  undoubted,  few  ornoneof  thediggersmade  their  fortunes.  Hie 
product  of  a  man's  labor  was  generally  absorbed  in  the  expenses  of  bis  sap- 
port,  and  there  resulted  little  surplus.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  not 
to  suppose  that  the  digging  would  continue  solely  for  the  profit  of  the  tra- 
ders, and  fears  were  entertatned  of  a  diminished  product,  llie  mining  pro- 
cess has  now,  however,  taken  a  new  direction,  and  capital  and  machinery 
applied  to  the  working  of  the  ore  leaves  a  large  profit  and  an  immense  pro- 
duction of  the  metal.  The  discoveries  of  silver  in  the  lower  provinces 
are  on  a  scale  equally  magnificent,  while  the  effect  of  the  quicksilver  mines 
will  be  to  put  in  profitable  operation  hundreds  of  Mexican  and  South 
American  mines,  which  before  would  not  pay  the  expense.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  valuable  work,  entitled  "  Three  Years  in  California,'* 
by  Mr.  Oolton,  U.  S.  N.,  is  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Wright  in 
these  important  discoveries. 

**Mr.  Wrichtwasth* fintta collect spedmensoftfaegold-bsarinfijnBrtz.  H« 
bwmried  tiMMOt  bitls  of  the  Sierrs  Nenda  for  Ais  purposa,  and  nnderweat  many 
hardships  eiMl  perils.  He  wu  ohen  fbr  daysontbeveijshoitsstslIowaTice,  and 
obliged  to  share  even  this  with  faiibmiBhad  male.  The  qusna  frequently  seam  the 
kifUestridgea,aiidcBDbereachedoDl7  through  the  moat  exfaanstuig  fatigue.  Nuna 
but  those  of  iron  muscle  can  scale  the  soaring  stsep,  or  dislodge,  with  steady  hand 
and  head,  the  treasured  vein  oo  the  giddy  rerga.    Against  these  obtiacle*  Mr. 
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Wright  perteferad,  end  gathered  ■  great  Tariety  of  tpecioMnB,  cnmniia  them- 
•eWei,  aod  oftaa  rich,  bat  ralaed  mainly  at  indications  of  the  wealth  of  the 
qoirtz,  Bad  as  leadiag  clnea  to  their  locality.  The;  will  aerre  to  stimalate  tbe 
exertions  aad  goide  the  fbotiteps  of  the  mbseqneDt  miner.  They  are  not  staw- 
«d  awBy  as  Becreti  for  the  exclnaiTa  beoeSt  of  the  discoTerer  ;  the  iafonnatioii 
they  import  is  frse  to  all.  The  only  danger  lies  in  concluBions  too  glowing  for 
the  reality,  and  those  hasty  adTeotureB  in  which  anticipation  overleaps  tbe  labo- 
rious process.  The  specimens  are  gennine,  and  have  been  pTODonnced  at  the 
mint  die  richest  that  have  been  tested.     Tbe  extent  to  which  the  gold-beaiing 

■rtz  prevails  can  be  thoToaghly  known  only  in  the  reaultsof  minine  operalioDB. 

has  been  foand  in  diSerent  localities,  between  Feather  Kivet  and  ^le   Uari- 


3." 


;   end  if  it  approaches  in  Tains  the  most  ordinary  specimens  gathered  by  A 


Wright  and   myself,  wilt  muniGcently  reward  the  labors  of  the  d 

npset  all   geological  deductioa    connected  with  gold-bearing  qnartz  in  other 

couDtries." — TAret   Years  tn   California. 

While  pursuing  personally  these  discoveries,  Mr.  Wright  became  tbe 
leading  partner  in  a  large  banking-house,  at  San  Frandsco,  under  the  firm 
of  Palmer,  Cook  it  Co.,  whioh  firm  has  m^tainad  an  unshakea  credit 
amid  the  revulsions  which'  have  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity 
in  that  country. 

It  will  readily  be  concaved,  that  the  prominent  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  the  operations  of  the  country,  indicated  htm  as  the  moat  fitting 
person  to  represent  ita  interests  in  the  national  Congress,  aad  he  was  chosen 
over  his  cotapetitor,  Bodman  M.  Price,  Esq.,  who  oas  since  returned  from 
California,  aad  been  sent  to  Congress  from  NewJeraey.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Wright  resulted  from  the  free  expresaion  of  opinion,  entirely  untram- 
meled  by  any  party  orgimization  of  a  people,  who  justly  appreciated  the 
qualifications  and  merits  of  the  candidate,  endowed  only  with  such  an 
education  as  a  boy  employed  almost  &om  his  infancy  in  the  service  of  a,' 
New-England  former  might  pick  up.  He  struggled  euccessfiiUy  among 
politidans,  whose  cultivated  intellects  might  ornament  any  society. 

It  may  readUy  be  comprehended,  that  the  du^oe  of  the  representative  of  ft 
State  not  yet  admitted  to  tbe  Union  on  his  arrival  at  Washington,  and 
the  fate  of  which  hung  upon  the  doubtful  result  of  one  of  tbe  tieroest  party 
struggles  the  Utiion  lus  ever  witnessed,  were  arduous  in  tbe  extreme.  The 
conflict  being  over,  and  California  admitted,  ev^ry  thing  was  t^  he  effected 
during  a  short  and  stormy  session,  to  place  her  upon  a  footing  with  older 
states.  The  conflicting  interests  of  her  busy  population,  complicated  with 
the  entangled  aflmrs  of  the  state  itself,  were  to  be  harmonized  and  provided 
for.  A  few  houses  on  a  distant  spot  of  land  nearly  tenantless,  had  almost,  in 
the  recess  of  Congress,  sprung  into  the  magnitude  of  a  state.  Tbe  pre- 
vlously  unfrequented  and  unprotected  mouth  of  a  river  was  filled  with  mora 
tonnage  than  any  other  port  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  unwharfed  banks  of  an  al- 
most unknown  stream  bad  been  burden&d  with  commerce  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  and  tbe  most  remote  point  of  the  post-QSce  operation 
had  become  the  scene  of  greater  transactions  than  any  other  of  the  depart- 
ment. Post-office,  Custom-bouse,  Docks,  Mint,  Liuid  Office,  with  eveiy 
detul  of  a  complicated  government,  required  careful  exposition  sod 
prompt  adjustment  almost  on  tbe  spot ;  while  the  utter  confusion  of  terri- 
torial claims,  oaA  die  necessity  of  avoiding  the  schemes  of  speculators,  as 
well  as  to  render  justice  to  actual  settlers,  required  the  most  cautious  yet 
prompt  acUon.  So  many,  such  pressing  and  important  subjects  of  le^^ 
lative  action  scarcely  ever  before  devolved  upon  the  oare  of  young  mem- 
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bera  ;  and  Mr.  Wright  and  his  colleagues  were  true  to  their  constituen- 
<uea.  C^ifomia,  the  youngest  and  most  vigorous  member  of  the  Union, 
mw  worthilj  introduced  to  tfaa  great  American  family,  and  she  will  now 
proceed  to  exert  that  influence  upon  the  world  at  lai^  to  which  her  "  des- 
tiny "  points. 

We  have  remarked,  that  the  operation  of  the  golden  products  of  that 
country,  will  be  tantamount  to  a  redistribution  of  wealth  in  the  old  debt- 
oovered  countries  of  Surope.  England,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  has  been 
atni^Hng  under  the  burden  of  a  debt  due  by  the  working  classes  to  the 
wealthy,  which  has  caused  the  accumulation  of  all  the  national  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  leaving  the  millions  to  starve.  Throughout  Europe 
ft  similar  state  of  aSairs  exist.  Hie  land  of  France  is  covered  with 
mortgages  which  devour  its  produce,  and  the  German  States  are  equally 
m  the  grasp  of  Jew  creditors  ;  all  their  promises  are  in  the  precious  me- 
tals, which  have  until  within  a  few  years  been  becoming  annually  dearer  in 
proportion  to  the  products  of  tabor;  that  is,  the  labor  of  each  successive 
year  was  sufficient  to  defray  a  less  amount  of  debt,  and  government  and 
people  went  rapidly  to  decay. 

C^ifomia  now  promises  that  elixir  of  life,  which  b  to  renovate  their 
condition  and  restore  thur  vitality.  As  it  pours  forth  its  rich  supplies  of 
tiie  metal,  the  products  of  labor  will  probably  rise  in  valae,  and  existing 
debts  in  stocks  and  mortgages  be  more  easily  discharged.  The  laborer 
villhavelesstopay,  and  the  wealthy  less  to  receive  as  measured  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  When  Mr.  Wright  demonstrated  the  value  of  quartz 
mining,  a  turning  point  in  the  world's  history  was  reached,  and  the  rights 
of  labor  are  henceforth  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
cose,  that  the  passage  of  what  was  called  Feel's  bill,  in  1819,  by  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  resume  ipetie  payments,  was  a 
triumph  of  the  creditor  class  of  the  nation.  The  obligation  to  pay  them 
in  gold,  which  was  gradually  becoming  dear,  operated  to  give  them  an  an 
Dually  increasing  amount  of  the  national  production,  "nie  Russian  and 
Colifomian  supplies  are  now  sinking  the  relative  value  of  gold,  and  labor 
gains  that  which  capital  loses.  Coliibmia  is  the  central  point  whence  this 
re^adjustment,  as  it  were,  of  the  world's  accounts,  must  emanate ;  and  it 
is  to  the  energy  and  prompt  sagacity  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wright,  whoso 
public  spirit  overcomes  personal  considerations,  that  the  cause  of  labor  is 
to  look  for  relief. 


,.,.d,i.  Google 
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FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    REVIEV. 

Thk  money  market  has  cantinaed  well  supplied  during  the  month,  and  capital 
hai  been  appareotly  abnndiot,  DOtwitbataDding,  that  at  this  aaaaon  of  the  year 
the  demand  fbr  it  is  large,  to  lay  id  aappUes  of  goods  preparatory  to  the  opening 
of  the  spring  trade.  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  inhibiCanta  in  tha 
country  for  the  last  firar  years,  haa  been  accompanied  by  incnaMd  pM>ductioD 
per  head, to  an extraordinaiy  extent;  and,  aa  a  notaral  eooMquence.  the  general 
bnslneai  haa  increaaed  in  a  double  ratio.  Thns,  if  1,000  perMus  bi^  SlO  each, 
the  aalea  <^  gooda  an  tlO.OOO;  if  1,500  peraons  bny  $S0  each,  the  bbIbb  an 
$30,000 — being  tiire*  times  the  amomit,  and  this  is  tlie  ease  with  the  country 
generally.    The  ccnaoa  of  the  Union,  as  compared  with  1840,  ia  as  foUowa : 

UHITEI)  STATES  GEKSUS. 


..113,818 5«9,»79 6,378,18(1 8,075,101 

Thi(  tncreaae  of  business  based  upon  tbo  actnal  members,  sappoaing  Iheir 
individnal  nants  no  greater  than  in  1840,  nould  be  40  per  cent.  But  through 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  breadth  of  land  brought  under  cnltiTation,  and 
above  all,  the  improred  means  of  internal  communication,  the  lndi*id[iBi  prodnc- 
tioD,  or  creadoD  of  means  for  the  purehasa  of  goods,  is  vaally  greater  per  head 
tJua  in  1840,  As  an  indication,  we  lalie  from  the  official  returns  the  value  of 
all  the  property  cleared  at  die  several  offices  on  the  New- York  Canals,  with  the 
State  ceosH  at  both  periods : 

REW-TOKK  TRADE  JIKD  FOPULATIOir. 


iDoeaae 669.097 80,094,037 16,467,570 

This  H  an  iramenae  increase.  The  population  has  increased  rather  leas  than 
35  per  cent. ;  bnt  the  state  canal  trade  being  actual  shipments  of  properly,  has 
increased  150  percent.,  and  the  state  prodnce  delivered  at  tide-water  120  per 
cent.    Measured  in  tons  instead  of  cash  value,  iho  increase  is  rather  less. 

66,303,893 $47 

...156.397,929 tSS 

iDoresse 1,SS0,S71 (90,094,037 $5 

Thos  the  quauti^  hsa  increased,  and  tbe  money  value  also.  It  is  very  en- 
dent,  that  when  this  great  increase  has  exhibited  itself  in  tbe  quantity  and  valos 
of  the  prodneta  of  individual  industry,  that  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods  pnr- 
chaeed  ought  to  show  a  corresponding  increase ;  and  necessarily  that  the  impor- 
ttfioDB  of  the  Unioa  ahonld  be  much  brger  than  formerly,  without  being  mer- 
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dww.  The  vahi*  of  pnxhiM  deSiMnd  from  tba  New- York  CuaU.  aad  from 
tba  Mwaitiippi  at  New-Orlaeiu,  with  tfas  expoita  kod  impoita  of  the  Union  «x- 
dcune  of  tpsde,  wsro  u  fbUowa; 


I8J3... 
18S0... 

...43,716.045.. 
...98.897,873.. 

..Sa,751,013... 
..55,474,937... 

....65,467.198.. 
-.152,372,510.. 

...89,989.998.. 
..136.948.912.. 

...96.163,340 
- 173,507,478 

Iliareaie..t.W,lSl,a3S... $32.723,634 188,903,353... .943,976,016. ...$77,345,136 

The  deliveries  of  prodDCS  od  two  great  ayeouM  from  the  weiC  to  tida-water, 
bu  increaBed  in  this  periud  SS6,905,353,  while  the  export  from  the  Uoion  in- 
creued  bat  243,976,916 — ahowiug  that  the  internal  coottimptioDiDcreased  rather 
more  than  the  foreign  export.  The  importi  ba>e  iocreaaed  In  s  greater  ntio ; 
but  the  valoe  of  the  imparta  is  the  foraigo  one,  aod  the  iniporta  are  the  proceed* 
of  the  expoita,  inchidiog  die  profits  on  salaa,  freighta  of  American  afaippiDg,  &c., 
iodicating  a  more  iDcrative  trade.  The  quaatitj  of  produce  which  has  sought 
the  Atlaotic  atatea  from  weat  of  the  mouataioa,  baa  been  rery  large.  The 
census  of  ladiaoa  aHbrda  an  example  of  the  growth  and  means  of  those  states. 
The  popoJatioD  and  leading  productioiis  were  as  foUowa  i 

lit  DIANA  CERsna. 

Popolatkin 689.686 990^58 304,579 

Number  of  bones  and  mole* 246.038 3I7.S43 76.507 

NeiitcBtlle 619.980 703,129 83.149 

Bheep 675,982 1.068.413 392,531 

Swine 1,623.608 2.314,909 -691.301 

Wool,  raised ., lb* 1,237.919 2,679,909 1,442.090 

Wheat,  raised bnabela 4,049,375 6,457,965 2,400.590 

Oats,  raised busheli 5,981,655 5,269.645 

Com.  raised baihels 38,155.087 51,449.668 13,203.781 

Pauioes,  raised bosbeU 1.525.794 1,969,693 443,890 

Haf,  raised tons 178.029 400,084 222,035 

Orehsrds Tsloe 110,055 339.000 228.095 

Hops lbs 38.591 124,885 SS.094 

Dairy  prodacls. Tslae $742,369 1,630.000 887,731 

Hume-made  goods $1,289,803 1,682,918 393.116 

From  these  fignree,  it  is  apparent  that  the  prodncts  of  Indiana  have  neatij 
doubled  In  ten  jears,  and  the  marketable  portioo  greatlj  increased  through  the 
constructiou  of  public  works.  It  will  be  obserred,  that  the  production  of  com 
has  emioeotlj  iocreased  under  the  new  market  opened  for  that  article  in  Irelaod. 
In  a  state  like  Indiaoa,  where  ah  the  land  is  divided  nearly  eqnallf  among  the  resi- 
dent families,  an  enlarged  market  for  their  produce  imparts  an  extraordinary 
■timulus  to  their  indusEry  and  wealth.  The  ceoans  reports  187.618  families,  and 
186,1  aa  houses.  Thus,  nearly  every  family  in  the  atate  has  its  own  distinct  dwel- 
ling; and  there  are  101,973  farms.  So  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  ia- 
terestad  directly  in  farmiog,  most  feel  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  markst  for 
the  products  of  Iheir  industry.  The  opsuiug  of  means  of  commnnicHtion  by 
canals,  rail  and  plank  roads,  baa  been  of  vast  service  to  those  properties,  by  in- 
creasing Che  breadth  of  land  accessible  to  market  on  proStable  terms.  We 
have  not  as  yet  the  figures  for  the  olher  western  atatea,  bnt  the  progress,  parti- 
culsrly  Michigan,  has  been  equally  aa  rapid,  as  indicated  in  partial  returns.  The 
central  and  southern  nil-roada  of  Michigan  have  immensely  promoted  its  inter- 
est ;  and  probably  added  more  to  the  valna  of  the  property  through  which  thej 
mn,  than  doable  their  cost.    The  operation  of  railroads  and  plank-roads  in 
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mBting  accawibla  to  market  those  luidi  bo  ikiiated,  that  withont  cheapOMd 
meuia  of  eammnnkatkm,  the  farmera  could  not  cooteml  with  their  neighbon 
better  located.  Dnriog  tbe  lut  four  ynara  there  hae  beeti  ccnttmcted  is  the 
State  of  New- York  2.106  milet  of  phnk-roadB,  oostiog  neariy  $4,000,000,  aid 
also  rail-roads  at  ao  expeora  of  {40,000,000.  The  plaak-roada,  which  were  id- 
trodnced  ia  1537,  have  all  been  coDBtrDctod  in  farmiog  districta  b;  lud-owDera ; 
and  their  effect  has  been,  wbik)  pajiog  from  10  to  SO  per  cent.  diTideods  to 
holden.  to  raise  the  tbIus  of  tbe  farma  from  $5  to  $30  per  acre.  Tbos,  a  far- 
mer who  owni  200  acrei,  b^BubBcribing  f  1,000  to  a  plank-road,  raiaea  theTiIae 
of  fail  farm  one  to  Ginr  tbouBaad  ddllan,  and  receirM  $S00  pec  BDDnm  difidend 
on  hJB  interest.  The  citiei  of  Rome,  Utiea  and  Sytacnae,  are  the  cbiaf  entriea 
of  theae roads;  and  in  all direetioDB the  amonnt of  bnaineM haie moch increased. 
These  roads  are  being  iatrodaced  into  other  states  of  the  Union  with  great  bdc- 
cesa,  and  are  psrticatHrly  adapted  to  the  aonthern  country. 

We  have  slightly  alladed  to  the  eatiaea  which  have  caused  a  vast  increaae  in 
tbe  qaantities  of  excbangeablB  Tslnes  prodaced  in  the  TJnioD  aDtiaally,  merely 
as  indicative  that  the  amount  of  imports  into  tbe  coanti;  is  not  to  be  taken  ms 
evidence  of  "  over- trading."  If  that  word  has  any  meaning,  it  is  to  pnr^aae 
largely  on  credit  without  visible  means  of  paymenL  Where  the  opeiBtions  of 
commerce  are  entirely  natrammeled,  and  industry  is  left  to  exercise  its  fecuttie* 
according  to  tiie  promptings  of  its  own  genius,  it  will  produce  to  an  almost  limil- 
lesa  extent,  and  pnrchaae  ia  the  aame  ratio.  Hence  the  lar^  importations 
which  are  now  made  into  tbe  Union,  as  we  have  seen  but  a  response  to  the 
nperior  prodactiveDeBs  of  tbe  country  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  supplies  of  Califw^ia  gold  having  now  become  so  considerable,  with 
prospects  of  a  larger  supply,  that  a  permanent  export  of  that  metal  may  naturally 
be  looked  for.  The  most  elaborate  and  reliable  estimates  of  the  exports  of  gold 
from  San  Francisco  np  to  January,  1851,  gives  the  amount  at  $62,487,591,  in- 
cluding sbipm  ants  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  amount  which  remains  in  tbe 
country  is  placed  at  a  higher  figure.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  tbst  prices  and  ex- 
penses of  every  description  are  in  that  country  veiy  high — that  gold  dost  is 
tbe  only  cnrrency— almost  the  only  exchangeable  article — and  that  considerable 
quBDtitiea  are  necessary  to  tbe  currentexpenaes  of  every  individnat.  Henc^be 
most  reliable  aucborities  state  Ihe  average  amount  bald  by  the  people  for  tnde 
and  every  day  expenses  at  least  at  34  ounces,  say  $3&0.  Each  shop  is  provided 
with  its  little  scale,  and  every  customer  fills  the  pan  with  the  prescribed  wei^it 
of  dust  from  bis  little  leathern  poach.  The  universal  rate  is  tl6  per  oonee. 
Thie  process  is  repeated  in  all  tbe  concerns  of  life,  and  at  prices  much  faigher 
than  in  the  Atlantic  states,  where  the  average  circulation  of  paper  and  specie  ia 
t20  per  head. 

Tbe  population  of  Califoroia  ia  200,000,  from  which  deduct  23,000  for  women 
and  children,  and  there  remains  177,000  active  men,  in  whose  hands  thera  re- 
mains as  currency  which  will  give  861,950,000,  in  addition  to  816,000,000  in 
depositaries  and  85,000,000  in  gam  bliog- houses,  and  in  the  bands  of  the  govern- 
ment^making  {79,000,000  of  gold  in  the  conntry.  This  sum,  added  to  the 
quantity  eiporteil,  gives  $144,637,591  as  thb  prodnct  of,  California  mines  np  to 
this  time.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  this  is  the  result  of  surface 
mining  only.  It  is  the  dust  which  has  been  rudely  shaken  out  of  the  soil  by  the 
first  eager  effbrta  of  an  excited  and  inexperienced  throng  of  adTBOtnrers,  who 
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•BOOviiterMl  vmrj  imtdnalmt  and  noderweiit  erery  haniUbip,  wid  tlwt  bnt  few 
of  them  realized  nmch  beoefit  theau«l*«B — the  proceeds  of  their  labor  beiof 
abackrlMd  in  thacMtof  tntTeluidaubiitiaDce,  Each  man  depeoded  oaly  on  hit 
«WB  aoaided  labor,  and  altbongh  that  yielded  him  mnch  gold,  aickoeu  aod  ex- 
peoMe  nnially  took  from  him  an  equal  amonDt  The  manaar  in  which  the 
gold  is  Kattered  throagh  the  loil  leemed  to  preclnde  the  appltcntion  of  capital  by 
machinery  or  otherwisa,  to  its  oitractioQ ;  and  aa  indiiidual  labor  aa  a  whole, 
did  Dot  remnoerate  for  the  hardabipa  eocouotered,  there  were  natiirel  appre- 
hoonons  of  a  great  dimiaatioo  io  the  aonrce  of  California  proaperitj. 

The  exiuenceof  the  mu  of  gold  io  qoartz,  aod  the  reporta  of  their  richneaa, 
mn  ft>r  a  loog  tioie  doobted,  bot  tliete  facta  hare  dow  been  eatablished,  aod  an 
antircly  new  phaae  ia  giren  to  the  operationa.  Although  no  regular  avrrey  of 
the  atate  baa  beea  made,  it  is  wall  eUabliabed  that  rich  Teioa  of  golden  mineral 
«xiat  through  the  entire  distance,  commencing  at  the  edge  of  the  Colorado  sand 
desert,  aod  estendiog  to  the  oorth-weat  at  least  aa  &r  as  the  northero  branches 
of  the  Ynba,  with  many  probabilities,  if  oot  the  certainty,  that  they  exist  even 
to  the  borders  of  Oregoo,  and  perhaps  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many 
of  theae  nina  have  been  proved  to  be  very  rich,  much  beyond  any  which  eziat  in 
£arop». 

There,  wliere  labor  ia  cheap,  and  all  the  appliances  for  working  gold  are  easily 
obtaioed,  and  at  vety  reaaoohble  rataa,  money  ia  made  at  mining  where  the  ore 
prodoces  at  ihe  rata  of  only  half  a  coot  to  the  pound.  In  Virginia,  and  the 
Eastern  states  geoerelly,  where  gold  mioes  are  wrought,  it  ia  aappoaed  that  it 
coats  about  half  a  cent  to  the  pound  to  work  the  mineral.  Coosequeotlj,  wbat- 
enr  it  prodncu  beyond  that  pro  ratio  is  dear  profit 

In  California,  the  poorest  specimens  in  which  no  gold  whatever  was  riuUa, 
jielded  by  assay  at  the  rate  of  30  to  65  centa  to  the  pound  avoirdupois ;  and  of 
■  considerable  qoanti^  of  aaaorted  samples  in  which  gold  was  Tiaible,  brought  by 
the  Hon.  O.  W.  Wright  to  the  Philadelphia  mint,  the  assay  yielded  $U  50  to 
the  pound,  atoirdupoia.  The  acconnis  which  have  beeo  received  from  that 
region  down  to  the  first  monthaof  the  preaeot  year,  describe  the  ore  aa  veiy  rich 
in  appearance,  and  incredible  in'  abundance.  The  eurveyiog,  locauog,  retam- 
ing  and  working  these  ores,  requires  capital,  and  in  ao  &r  changes  the  nature  of 
the  operationa,  aod  reduces  them  to  a  more  regular  and  reliable  business.  Under 
tbeee  circumatances  the  gold  productioo  and  export  from  that  region  to  the  statea 
will  become  greatly  enhanced. 

In  the  face  of  these  known  focls.  Congress  adjourned,  without  making  any 
provision  for  the  coinage  of  even  the  California  gold.  The  miot  at  Philadelphia 
■a  known  to  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  bnsiness  required,  and  California  anffen 
incredible  evils  from  the  waot  of  a  mint  at  San  Francisco.  We  have  stated, 
that  in  lonod  numbers,  SUO,000,000  of  dust  has  been  mined,  and  sold  by  the 
mitiera  at  Sl6  per  ounce,  altbongh  its  mint  value  is  fully  Sl3  per  ounce.  Thus 
•very  digger  baa  lost  $2  per  ounce,  through  the  neglect  of  the  government  la 
provide  means  of  coinage  on  the  spot.  That  ia  to  say,  those  who  tailed  amid 
incredible  hardships  tor  the  gold,  lost  on  the  amount  mined,  $18,000,000,  which 
went  into  pockets  of  dealers,  brokers  and  bankers,  throogh  the  want  of  a  mint ; 
becanse  a  few  individuals  in  Philadelphia,  by  false  representations,  defeated  the 
bills  for  the  establishment  of  mints  in  Sao  Francisco  and  New- York.  Tlie  brokers 
aitd  bankers  of  these  two  cities  hav«  acquired  imuMDW  'wealth  at  the  espenae  of 
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CaKforoift  minen  beloaging  to  aveiy  state  in  tfae  Uaioa,  bocaiua  thore  «m  do 
mint  occeaeible  to  the  faolden  of  tha  duiL 

If  a  miner  lells  bis  gold  ia  Califbroin  Ht  tl6,  it  ii  becHnte  diere  is  no  tnint ; 
and  if  he,  BeokJDg  to  avDid  tliat  McriGM,  bringi  it  to  Neir- York  od  his  waj  to  taia 
hoiDB  in  the  south  or  weat,  he  i«  a*  twdly  otf  u  when  io  Shu  Fnnciaco,  Tbva 
aa  Ohio  farmer  receotlf  Brriied  from  California  with  225  ouncoa.  worth  at  the 
Califoniia  price  $3,600,  bat  worth  at  the  mint  S4,41S.  Wben  be  arrived  in 
New- York  he  was  anxions  to  get  boine,  bat  must  first  sell  his  gold.  The  Neir- 
York  brokers  would  give  $17  per  oonce — or  $593  less  than  the  mint  vilne. 
Thej  would  send  it  for  him  to  Phiiadelpbla  to  the  mint,  chBrgiDg  commissioD, 
tTB asportation,  insuraoce,  Sen. ;  bat  then  it  would  require  to  wait  at  least  three 
mooefas  before  the  mint  could  coin  it.  He  could  have  the  mint  certiGcHte  dis- 
counted, at  which,  added  to  the  other  expenses,  came  to  as  mnch  as  the  broken 
would  gire.  He  tiMrefore  sold  it  outright,  at  a  aacrificB  of  oearljr  $600,  and 
weot  borne.  Now,  had  there  been  an  adequate  mint  in  New- York,  he  could 
have  got  $4,418  at  notice,  and  carried  to  Ohio  nearlj  $600  more  money.  On 
$30,000,000  which  haTe  arrJTed  in  New- York,  the  broken  and  shavers  hsm 
made  $3,000.000 — or  enoogh  t«  baild  four  roiata  at  the  expense  of  the  Califbr- 
nians,  of  all  parts  of  the  Uoioa.  It  baa  therefore  not  been  to  tbeir  interests,  that 
the  mint  bills  should  pass.  Last  fear  the  iosdeqUBc;  of  the  mint  was  causing 
great  public  discontent,  and  in  order  to  hnny  paymeota  to  quiet  the  clamora  of 
those  wbo  were  waiting  their  turn  fin-  coin,  Congress  io  May  last  permitted  the 
payment  of  certificates  from  the  United  States  funds  in  New- York,  consequently 
the  bullion  in  (he  mint  became  the  property  of  the  United  States.  The  old  law 
allowed  only  $1,000,000  to  be  in  the  mint  at  one  time.  The  new  law  rvmoved 
the  limit,  without  increasing  the  bonds  of  the  officers.  Th<>  bullion  thns  bought 
by  the  government  has  not  been  coined,  bat  the  mint  has  stroked  desperately 
to  torn  into  $20  the  newly  arrived  gold  deposited  by  individaals.  The  appro- 
priation bills  having  now  passed,  government  will  require  its  money,  end  the  miot 
must  coin  it-  To  do  so,  it  must  coin  for  individuals,  and  a  great  pressure  wiD 
arise  from  that  source.  In  illuBtretion  we  may  make  a  tableof  tberaoney  in  the 
public  treasury,  distinguishing  that  held  by  the  mint : 

8PECIZ  Ilf  rUlTED  9TATKS  THEASHBT. 

Doc,      1849... -$2,158.286 tl.(MW,000 #2,754.455 $5,913^751 

June,    IB.^0...-»J.633.3rl (1,000,000 J3,8«,140 I9.J74.S!! 

July  1,  1850....  $3,227,922 12,500,000 H, 143,430 $9,871  3. W 

HsTcb,  1851....$2,S15,634 $7,870,000 $3,185,164 $13,663,798 

In  June  last,  it  will  be  observed,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  coin  in  the 
New-York  Treasury,  while  the  quantity  then  held  in  the  mint  was  limited  by  ' 
law  to  $1,000,000.  There  was  then  outstanding  a  large  amoont  of  mint  certifi' 
eatcB,  which  could  not  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  tardinesaofthe  mint  operations, 
in  consequence  of  inadequate  mnchlnery.  Authority  was  then  given,  to  pay  these 
certificates  out  of  money  io  the  New- York  Treasury.  Thus  the  amount  of 
bnllioo  in  the  mint  uncoined,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  has  increased  to 
nearly  $B,0Oa,O0O.  If  the  mint  certificates  had  not  beet)  paid  from  the  United 
States  funds  collected  tn  New- York,  there  would  now  have  been  in  the  treasury 
■boot  $10,400,000.  InBteadofthat,outof  $13,663,799  Dominally  in  the  treasury, 
t7,870,000,  in  bullion,  are  not  available.     Now  to  make  that  available,  will  re- 
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({aira  two  DMnths  work  of  the  miot  et  iti  higbect  rate  of  moTemeot-  In  all  this 
time,  nothing  ceo  be  done  for  the  public,  and  all  the  gold  that  arrivM  ia  the 
meantiine  from  Califoraia,  will  onlj  create  a  demaikl  for  moiiejr,  for  edwices  od 
it.  The  Mexican  Indemnity  and  claima,  with  other  paynienU  of  the  goferO' 
ment,  will  require  diBbarHeme&ti  of  ita  meant,  and  the  mint  mast  devot«  itself 
entirely  to  tiie  waste  of  the  depertment.  In  effect,  we  shall  hsTS  do  mint  for 
the  public  aerrlce. 

It  iB  aleo  to  be  remembered,  that  the  law  anthorJEing  $30  pieces  and  gold  dol- 
lars, expired  bj  limitation,  March  4th,  and  the  ability  of  the  mint  to  cota  oomi- 
nally  hu  been  reduced  by  d»t  sTent. 

Id  this  state  of  aAnirs,  aa  we  bsTe  no  adequate  national  mint,  the  gold  will  pro- 
bably become  an  article  of  export  in  ita  raw  state,  at  a  lo«a  to  the  country  of  full- 
Si  per  ODDce,  or  $4,000, 000  per  nnnuui,  at  the  revited  eitimates.  In  the  rasBn. 
time  bank  credits  are  increaaing  with  irDmeose  rapidity,  and  Btimatatiiig  that 
rail-road  epecnletion  which  threatens  to  asanrae  adangeroDB  magnitude — follow- 
ing the  course  of  eTenta  which  marked  that  of  England  a  few  years  since. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

EtihiKOI  ATDonii.DaoiiHiHDR:  or.TuiCh: 

■ulhurof  "  Charma  and  Countor  Charnn,"  *jj 

D.  Appleton  &  Cu.,  2U0  BroBdway. 

This  beautirul  gifr-birak,  got  ap  in  the  best  style  or  art  for  the  halidsys.  is  one  of  lbs 
few,  or  wtaicb  tlie  aploodor  of  the  eitorior  is  not  dtaparaged  by  the  contents.  How 
tasteful  aud  be^nliTul  loover  may  bs  the  mechHnical  eiecntion,  tbe  reader  will  not 
bil  to  End  in  it  a  triamph  of  "  ■niud  over  matter."  Tiio  giflad  anthor  infomu  ns  in  hor 
preface,  that  she  baa  ventured  to  iotrodoce  another  of  the  singl»«isterbaod,  "  Anat 
Nancy,"  to  tbose  wiio  found  iatercouna  witii  "  Anal  Kitty"  so  congenial ;  and  bespeaks 
tor  her  IhaC  kindly  receptioo,  which  we  are  sore  sbe  will  not  bil  to  receive.  Some  of 
the  tales  produced  in  Ibis  form,  as  related  by  "  Aant  Nancy,"  have  been  before  printed 
in  tbe  magazines  of  the  day.  Tbe  antbor  has  become  so  general  a  tavorite  for  tbe 
attractive  mauoar  in  which  she  conveys  moral  letsonB.  that  even  those  who  bare  before 
perused  the  repnbiisbed  tales,  will  be  glad  to  preserve  them  in  their  preeent  p< 


-exhibiting  the  inost  important  DiBcovertes  and  Improvenmnts  in  Mechanics, 
troiwmy,  Geology,  ZoOlogy,  &c_  tiigetber  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Fublica- 
m  a  Clawified  List  of  Patents;  Obituaries  of  EmiueDt  Scientific  Men,  &c.  Edited 


Tbe  second  volnme  of  this  exceedingly  important  and  interesting  work,  is  illnstrated 
by  a  fine  steel  Engraving  of  B.  Sillimao,  Esq.,  and  is  replete  with  valnabls  inrormation 
not  to  the  scientific  world  only,  but  of  interest  to  all  in  every  department  of  life.  It  ia 
indi^enaable  to  eveiy  well  selected Utiraiy.    It  ii  a  well  bound  lSmo.,and  well  printed. 
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Tu  MooxLARB  Oonkttt,    Bf  dm  anfliM'  of  "  Huj  BBton."    Haqnr  Brotben. 

The  great  iotereat  eieitsd  by  the  tals  of  fiatj  Bartan,  bath  in  Bngknd  and  m  this 
cxniatry,  make*  tho  announcoinant  of  ■  naw  work  by  ths  mae  aotboT  of  impcManca. 
Tba  preisat  Tolome  ii  of  a  tJmilar  ebmctar,  bat  ibi^  and  Doatly  boimd. 


Thii  eitraordimry  work  of  Mr.  Thackeraj  hai  been  completod,  and  elegaotlj  pab- 
lubad  in.  two  volume*,  bj  the  Mean.  Hsrpen.  Of  all  tb«  living  English  dotsIuM, 
Tbacker^  poaaeMoa  the  tOMi  accorste  knowledge  ctataa  and  manner*  of  the  world  m 
it  ia,  and  hia  aecuztcj  of  deKneatJon  ia  aeoond  to  none.  Be  baa  leaa  of  ibat  abuD 
pathetic,  with  which  Dickeni  ia  k>  replete,  and  preaenla  a  lar  truer  picture  of  the  pee- 
^luand  molivsa  which  actuate  the  world.  Thia  lut,  if  ia  aome  paiiila  infetior  to 
"  Vani^  Fair,"  ia  in  other  reapecta  greatlj  ita  laperior. 


Tbeae  little  atoHea  bj  Mr.  4bbott  bare  became  an  widely  popnlar,  that  their  aneoee- 
UTo  annonncameDt  only  adda  to  the  demand  lur  tbem.  They  are  all  of  a  beautifiil 
nnilonn  illoatrated  atyle. 

pAKKuana  m  Pilmrt  i    A  8atibi.    By  Motley  Mannera,  Eaq.    Adriance,  Sherman 

&  Co.,  2  Aator  Hoiwe. 

This  ia  I  Utile  poem  of  eighty  pagea,  in  wMcb  ar«  p«aaed  ia  renew,  with  great  000- 
prebanaiTsaeea,  all  the  writera  of  the  day,  aoomplete  literary  fricaaaee,  excellently  well 
apioed,  aud  dcoe  to  a  torn. 

Ohriitin  HkDH:  APoim.  By  William  W.  Lord.  D.Appletun  &  Co.,  200  Broad- 
way. 

Thia  poem,  atthough  embracing  a  aubjeot  of  deep  intereat  Id  the  Cluiatian  worid,  t* 
new  in  its  argnmeaL  It  is  bated  on  the  deacent  of  Chriat  into  Hell,  according  to  tbe 
Chrintian  tradition,  for  tlio  pnrpoae  of  freeing  the  aonla  of  ancient  aainta,  and  to  demon- 
slrstchia  nolTeraal  aapremacy  even  among  the  damned.  Itiaaaukgect  which  requires  no 
onlioary  power  to  deal  with  it,  from  the  aabUmity  of  iU  nature  and  the  strenglb  with 
which  similar  gronnd  baa  been  occapied  by  Hillon. 

BHAKsriAui's  Dkaiutic  Woaxa:  With  IntnidiiototyBemarkB  and  Note*,  Oriatnal  and 
Selected.  Boaton  Edition.  Ko.  38.  Timon  of  Alhena.  8<n>.  BoMDo:  Tbillipa, 
Sampaoa  &,  Oo. 

This  edition  of  Shakapeare  ia  hardly  aarpaaMd  in  the  beaaty  and  clearneas  of  iia  topo- 
graphy, by  aoy  that  haacTerbeen  pnbliabed.  The  iUoatnlifma  are  welt  eteottted,  awl 
the  price  of  the  nambera  ia  qoiie  cheap — thua  rendering  it  one  of  tbe  moat  desirable  edi- 
tdona  that  con  be  obtained.    Nombo' thirty-four  bei  made  ila  appearance. 

BLRMCKnor  Analtticu.  Qiombtki,  akd  or  TBI  DirriBiKTUL  mo  Istio&ai.  OiLog- 
LUB.  By  Eliaa  Loomia,  A.M.,  Pioreasor  of  Mathematica  in  the  Uuiveiaity  of  the  City 
of  New-York.    Harper  Brothers. 

Thiaia  the  fourth  ralame  of  a  coarse  of  Mathemadoa  deaigaed  lor  the  nse  of  Schoola. 
The  high  repatotion  of  Mr.  Loomis  is  a  goaiBctee,  that  in  this  work  bis  deeign  is  ab^y 
earned  oat;  and  that  for  clawai  of  aTewga  ability,  no  better  work  can  be  had. 
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Db  QniBCii'a 

Of  th«  literary  moriM  of  Do  Qnmcnj'f  book,  no  rotder  of  tute  cam  be  imendble. 
Thore  ii  a  lutanliiMa  about  Ihe  ''  OoofeHions"  which  impreaiet  the  reader  with  tbdr 
trnlb.  Theityleof  the  work  i*  excellent,  at  limei  flowing  along  inqi»tica!l;,  and  bear- 
ing DpoD  iu  boiom  the  graodeat  sod  most  beantifDl  iboaghti  and  images,  and  at  othen, 
JaaMng  b;  with  a  qaick,  rapid  motion,  aod  iparkliog  wilh  wit.  The  worki  of  tbi* 
ftalboT  are  being  preaented  bf  Meaan.  Ticknor,  Beed  Sc  Fieldi,  in  foar  ToIam«.  The 
fintiathe  "  Coafeaaiona  of  an  Opiom-Ealer;"  the  aecoad,  the  "  Biograpbical  Eai^a ;" 
and  the  "  MUeellaneona  Eaaaya,"  and  "  The  CwMn,"  fblkiw.  The  t  * 
well'known  elegant  atf  la  of  the  firm> 


The  deaign  of  thia  aeriea  is  to  imagiae  the  poaiible  droamataiicea  aamniTiding  the  In> 
fiuit  life  of  Bbakspeare'i  heroioea.  Thia  aeoond  tinmber  ia  writtm  with  moob  beauty  of 
atyle  and  aeatiment,  and  pre««ita  qoite  ao  attraoii*e  piotine  of  Cawdor  Caatla. 

HiLl  NoTU  or  X  HoWAVJi.     Harper  Brotben. 

After  all  that  has  been  aaid  and  Hmg  aboat  tbe  Nile  and  EgTpl,  aach  a  title  aa  the 
abOTB  poaaeaaea  bat  Utile  attractioQ.  The  reader,  however,  wbo  ia  iodaced  to  lake  it 
np,  imtDsdiatelj  finda  himaelf  fascinaled  by  ■  new  charm,  and  hia  amDMineDi  ipcmaaaa 
aa  he  adrsncea.  The  lively  and  racy  style,  cbaate  hamor,  and  gracalol  aallies  of  the 
sathor,  lend  a  new  has  to  the  hackaeyed  scene*  of  the  Nile.  Of  all  booka  on  Ihe  Eait, 
from  Thaoketay  to  Dr.  Hawkes,  this  haa  afibrded  na  the  moat  wtiafactioEi. 

Tbi  Ol»  BiD-SiirpaToria:  or.  New  Worka  in  An  Old  Field.  By  Hogh  Miller,  aathor 
of  "  Foal'pri□ls^,f  the  Creation."  lUnatiatBd  wilh  nomvoos  Engravings.  Goold  & 
IJacotn,  Boalon. 

flugb  Miller  ia  an  eminent  geologist  of  Scotland,— one  who  hai  not  only  nootribated 
greatly  to  the  advance  of  the  soienoe,  bat  wbo,  by  his  wonderfully  clear,  pleasiog  and 
attracliTe  style,  aHamed  at  oooe  the  highest  rank  amoag  the  sciaotific  writers  of  the 
age;  and  rarely  has  ao  remarkable  a  book,  as  the  one  before  oa,  come  from  the  press  even 
in  tbe  praaeot  age.  Perhapa,  never  have  the  focta  of  acienoe  been  stated  with  so  mocb 
pdelic  beaovr  of  exprearion  as  in  this  work  of  Mr.  Millar.  It  is  joat  tbe  work  to  make 
popnlar  the  aabjecL    It  ia  beantifiiUy  printed  yid  illnatralad. 

TwicB  Toi^B  Tti.>a.    By  Nadianiel  Hawtboma.    New  Bdilion.    Tiokntn-,  Baed  Sc 

FieldS)  BoaloD. 

&  new  aod  ravtaed  edition  of  theae  admired  taloa,  which  have  gained  Ibr  Mr.  Haw- 
Aome  a  niche  in  the  ^leiy  of  American  writan,  notwithstanding  his  vaont,  "  thai  he 
ma,  for  a  good  many  years,  the  obacnrest  man  of  letlera  in  America,"  is  a  welcome 
annonncement  from  the  preaa  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.  It  ia  an  evidetioe  of  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  American  litentare,  and  we  trait  alao  of  iiyiroaaing  remmieratioa  to 


PiCTOKiiL  FiiLD-BooR  Or  TBI  RivoLDTioN.     By  B.  J.  Lotsbg,    No.  IS.  Ne«r>ToT^ ; 

Harper  BtolherB. 

Thia  work,  which  will  be  completed  in  abont  twenty  no  mbera.  aboondain  iatereatiag 
fDcadenta  and  occnrreneea  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Rerolatian,  and  wbicb  are 
too  plaaaant  and  valuable  to  be  loau  It  will  be  iUnatratad  wiib  mote  thiB  aix  bnadred 
aagravingaoawood — aomeoftfaem  are  quite  olevar. 


^ 
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Di  Bow'fBaTnworm  SoamtRB  AID  Wiitibk  Bt^tu:  A  HodAW  iDdottrial 
and  Literu7  JoorBtl;  Comnerca,  AgricoltDre,  Hanufacbiraa,  latarou  Impror*- 
menu.    New-Orleuu.    J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Editor  sod  Proprietor,  ProfsHor  of  Folid- 

cbI  Economy,  etc.,  in  ibe  Univenity  of  LoaisiaaK. 

We  are  eiceedinglj  pleased  to  hear  of  the  laccea*  of  thii  work,  la  important  to  tbe 
South,  and  <o  creditable  to  ica  Ijlsrar;  eatsrprue.  It  oomea  to  n>  moatbi;,  freighted 
with  ibe  moM  valu^le  and  reliable  informstion  in  relation  to  Iho  reaonrcea  of  that 
aactioQ  of  the  coantiy,  and  onght  not  la  be  miMed  from  an;  Northern  libraiy. 


PooLTHi.     Br  tho  Bbv.  Edmuad  Baal  Diioo,  A.H. ;  with  large  addiUona  by  J.  J. 

Karr,  M.D.     Illuatrated  with  many  original  Portnula.     E.  H.  Bailer  3t  Co.,  Pbila. 

The  rearing  of  pooltry  baa  of  late  attiscled  much  allention,  and  in  the  oeigbborbood 
of  Boalon,  Maaa.,  haa  become  a  apMalative  mania,  abaorbtnfmnch  capital  and  lo  a  cob- 
aiderable  profit.  The  preaent  work  ia  deddedly  the  ableat  od  the  ant^jacl,  and  ii  well 
illiutraled  with  original  portruta  of  the  fowla.  Dr.  Kerr,  the  American  editor  of  tlua 
work,  ianow  a  reaidentof  New-YDrk,and  derotaa  much  atteatian  to  the  proeecatiiHi  of 
Ihii  brancb  of  natural  hiatory. 

Tbiort  of  Pmiumatoloqt  :  la  ropljj  to  the  QaeatioD.  "  What  oa^ht  to  bo  BelioTed 
or  Diabelieied,  ooaceming  Preaentimenta,  Tiaiooa  and  Apparitiona.  according  Ui 
Natnre,  Reaaon  and  Scripture.  By  Dr.  Johann  Heinrich  Jung-Stalling.  Edited  by 
the  Be*,  Geo.Boah.    J.  B.  Bedfield,  Clinton  Hall. 

Thii  ia  a  work  poaaoaaing  aKtraordinaiy  inlereat  apoo  a  anhjact,  which,  more  than  all 
othera,  ia  of  *Bat  importance  to  mankind.  The  object  of  tha  work  ia  to  overthrow  tlM 
lyatem  of  materialiam  and  conaequent  infidel!^,  and  alio  to  accumulate  a  long  array  of 
undeniable  (acta  in  the  department  of  the  aapernataral.  Thii  it  hai  done  with  great 
fbroe  and  cleameaa :  giving  application  to  a  fund  of  anecdote  in  relatiim  to  viaiona  and 
ghoat-aeaing,  and  aHording  great  amnaement  to  thoae  evaa  who  do  not  agree  with  th> 
learned  antbor  or  «ditor. 

FoFHT :    BaiTian  inn  FoBsioa.     By  Waller  Savage  Landoi.      Tlcknor,  Bead  aixl 

Fielda,  Boaton. 

Thia  ia  a  waif  upon  tha  turbulent  aurface  of  Britiah  opinion,  in  relation  to  the  antlio- 
rity  of  the  Pope  and  hia  proceeding*  in  England.  A  mors  rjdicntoua  axcitemaot  never 
eiiated  aiuee  the  Popish  Plot  of  Oharlea'  time,  and  tike  itlal,  only  aervea  ibe  porpoaa  of 
atatem 


A  FaiTOKAL  Lima  wo*  thi  List  or  M.DOCO.LI.    By  Biahop  Walah.  Duaigaa  and 

Brother. 

Thia  ia  a  very  inlerealing  letter,  and  ia addreaasd  to  the  Diooeaa  of  Halituc,  bulii  {nil 
of  general  inatmolion. 


Folton-atreet 

Tbia  i»  a  veij  beantiiiilly  priolvd  copy  of  the  Lyra  Oatholica  of  Edward  Caiwdl. 
H.  A.  A  work  highly  prized  lor  the  thorough  and  reliable  Iranslationa  of  the  Hymoa  and 
Saqnenoa  of  the  Fantecoatal  Offlceaod  Coipua  Chriili.  They  a)ao  contain  aome  of  tha 
«hoioBat  genu  of  the  Oatbolio  poata  of  the  early  Engliah  literature. 

HoDHT  Hori:  on.  PHiLur,  Kino  or  thi  WiHrtaoAoa.    An  Hiatorical  Bomance    By 

Q.  H.  Holliater.     Harper  Brother*. 

Thia  ia  a  apirit-atirring  tale,  drawn  from  the  ample  material!  farniahed  from  tlw  Mrlf 
bialoi^  of  Maaaai  liiianlla  and  they  are  wrought  np  with  great  power  aad  eSMt. 
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PoBiu.    By  Himry  T.  TaokarmBD.    Tiokoor,  Boed  &  Fialdi,  Boiton. 

Thia  collecti'iii  commBQcei  with  a  hi^bljr  finiifasd  poem,  entitlsj,  "  Tbe  Spirit  of 
Poflby,"  Gnt  publUbed,  ns  think,  io  1B43.  It  ia  followed  bj  miuor  pieuta,  uf  nioi* 
&ncy  Knd  watiaiMit.  The  volume  i«  publUhed  in  tbe  aniqna  (tjla  of  Measn.  Tiokuor 
&Co. 


A  VB17  interaitiiig  sketch  of  toeneB  in  the  gold  digging!,  turaing  on  the  fortonata 
Mcape  of  an  ioDDoeDt  man  condemDad  by  lyach  law,  aa  baa  alio  frequently  been  ihe  caae 
by  aOtnla  law,  throogh  ciieumUantUl  eTidenca. 

Tan  F»RM»B'i  Gnini  to  8ci«»tii 

phena,  F.K.B.B.    Ediied  by  Jot] 

Thia  i»  tha  fif^anlb  namber  of  tbis  work.  It  iii.  in  many  reipect*,  oaa  of  the  be«t 
booka  for  the  fanuar'a  nie      "  ' 


DiCTioRiBT  or  MicniKici:      EMaiK-nomK  aid  Eroiriibino.     D.  Appletoo  StOo., 

300  Broadn^. 

Thu  great  work  hu  raached  iu  twen^-iizth  nnmber,  with  luidiniinUh  ed  merit,  and 
it  ahould  be  wall  patroaiaed. 

Plaik  BoiDl.  HirroKT,  Stbdctdri,  ikd  STiTiancs  or  Plins-Bdidi  m  thb  Dritio 
BTiTug  kga  CiKiiii.  By  William  Kineilbrd,  Oivil  Engineer  Hudaon  Hirer  Bail- 
Bawl.     A.  Hart,  (late  OareyA.  Hart,}  Philadelphm. 

AmoDg  tha  many  improvemeoti  in  tha  meana  of  commnnicalion  which  ha*a  been 
ploaecDted  io  the  laat  few  ye»i»,  Flank-Boada  are  asauming  a  very  importBnt  isuk.  A 
Uttia  work  by  Mr.  Kingiford,  of  the  Hudaon  Kiver  Bail-Boad,iB  of  great  intereit,and 
•bootd  be  well  eircnlaled  tbrnafhoat  the  country.  It  appean  that  the  fint  Plank-Boad 
in  Canada  waa  laid  down  iu  IBSfi,  and  in  New-Tork,  ia  1847,  bat  it  is  only  witbin  the 
laat  (bur  yean  that  Ibay  have  been  mocb  proaecuted.    There  now  eiiat  u  follow : 
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Veiy  nearly  (bur  milliona  of  dollan  have  been  expended  ia  Naw-York  npon  tfaeae 
roada,  and  tbe  TeaollingadTanbigea  are  imioeiiae.  Tbe  rooda  bsve  all  been  aabaoribod 
for  by  todividnala,  and  all  pay  bandaome  diTideadi.  For  instance,  the  Troy  and  Lanaing- 
borg  Road  pays  10  per  oeat.,  semi^nnaal ;  the  Utica  and  BuriingtOD  30  per  seat.,  and 
we  believe  iMtne  in  opelstioa  pay  Isaa  ihan  10  par  cent.,  and  none  of  tha  atockl  oan  b« 
bought  in  the  market. 

The  importanceof  Flank-Roada  ic  farming  regiana  bacomea  selCeirident,  whan  it  U 
Mated  that  on  the  Balina  Boad  a  Inro-horae  team  drew  tix  totu  of  ima  twelve  miles, 
without  nnnanal  strain.  Four-and-a-half  tona  iaan  ordinary  load,  and  a  teem  will  travel 
with  it  eight  boon  per  day,  fbnr  miles  an  hour,  day  after  day.  A  farmer,  in  a  heavy 
emntry.ataledlbaC  tbe  toUa  paid  saved  ibemselvea  in  the  laher  ef  deanUg  luiriet.  Id  all 
localiliea  where  theae  roads  are  io  operatioa,  land  rises  greatly  iu  value.  On  the  Saliua 
Boad,  farm  land  teae  from  (9  to  |15  per  acre ;  on  tbe  Syncuae  Boad.  tbe  inoraBM  waa 
1 10  per  acre.  It  will  be  abaerved,  that  an  amoiiDC  of  property  eqitol  to  94,000,000,  bear- 
ing a  high  rate  of  interest,  baa  been  created  ;  and  that  property  has  added  in  addiriou 
•ereral  inillioDi  to  the  value  of  tbe  land  ibrongh  which  it  rnoa,  and  that  all  thia  pnipetly 
ia  mere  saving  from  the  old  coat  of  transportatiou. 
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COL.   RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 


BULOaY  BY  HON.  J.  C.  HATHBE. 

OnthsBlliorDaceiDber,  1850,  the  Hon.  J.  0.  Msther  deUveroI  b«fbn)  the  "Sotneij 
of  Tan^many,  or  Columbiaa  Order,'' of  the  City  of  Nevr-Vark,  an  Addrewon  the  ooe>- 
non  or  the  fnaenl  obssqniei  of  the  departed  state  ■man  and  irarrioT.  Itia  an  etoqnsat 
and  feeling  tribute  to  the  memarj  of  one  wbms  loDg  life  nu  demted  to  the  pablic,  aod 
wboae  lervicea  to  hia  counCrf.  iq  the  Geld  and  in  the  caanciU  of  die  nation,  have  aaso- 
ciated  his  name  imperiahably  with  iti  military  aad  polilioal  hiitory.  At  a  review  oTlbe 
fine  trait!  of  character,  illustrated  by  glances  at  the  principal  features  in  the  career  of  the 
dis^Dgniehed  dead,  Ibe  Address  will  be  read  with  high  iateresC  bj  all  who  can  apprv- 
date  philanthropy  and  patriotism,  blended  with  the  sterner  qualiliet  thut  belong  to  (ho 
■oldier  and  reformer. 
tadiei  md  OtnUemen,  and  Mmieri  of  Tarn-Many  Beaety  ; 

I  feal  that  it  is  due  to  the  occasioD — it  is  dne  to  this  large  and  intelHgent  audienoe — 
no  leea  than  to  myself — to  say  to  yon,  ibat  I  bate  beea  mast  unaxpootedly  called  opoa 
to  take  a  prominent  part  ia  these  interesting  ceremonies.  With  tittle  lime  at  com- 
mand to  collect  and  arrange  the  materialsillustrative  (iftbo  character  of  Ibe  diatiDgiiiahed 
dead,  whose  memory  you  propose  to  honor  on  this  ocnasioo, — I  am  compelled  10 
throw  myself  neon  yonr  indulgeace  for  the  breticy,  aa  well  aa  (he  manner  and  mallnr, 
of  the  remarks  I  shall  anbrait  to  too. 

The  oocaaion  npon  which  we  tiave  asoembled,  is  one  of  <ieep  and  abiding  intereat  Ii> 
every  patriot  heart.  We  have  met  to  commemorate  the  death  of  one,  who,  in  ibe 
coarse  of  a  long  and  eventful  life,  has  distinguished  himself  alike  on  the  field  of  bsltle, 
and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

BiCRAKD  M.  JoHnsan,  the  bero,  the  patriot,  the  atateaman,  is  no  more.  The  last  Unk 
thai  boand  him  to  earth  ia  broken,  and  his  jrare  spirit  has  gone  to  the  Ood  who  gave  it. 
Tonr  ancient  and  respected  Society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  an  honored  member, 
has  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  oatioti  mouroB  over  the  death  of  one  <£ 
ber  noblest  and  most  diBitngniahed  sons. 

Of  the  last  moments  of  the  illnstrioas  dead,  we  have  few  particnlar*  But  we  know 
that  he  died,  aa  for  the  last  Forty  years  be  has  lived,  mtk  hit  anmor  on. 

He  was  at  the  time  oconpying  the  resporisiblo  position  of  member  of  the  Legislatmv 
of  Kentucky,  still  honored  vrith  the  respect  add  confidence  of  the  people  of  bis  native 
State,  and  binuelf  devoted  to  their  bleresls.  Though  his  bodilv  vigor  usnally  Gttol 
him  for  arduous  and  protracted  efTortsio  public  service,  his  physical  energies  had  of  late 
been  some  what  shaken  by  the  inhrmities  of  age;  yet  he  gave,  all  thut  he  had  to  give, 
at  an  advanced  age,  to  the  pablie  weal,  and  lelt  the  legislative  hall  to  die,  like  one 
"  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hia  conoh  about  him.  and  lies  down  to  pleannt  dreama." 
In  slanoin^  over  the  career  of  a  man  wbo  has  left  a  strong  impress  on  the  military,  at 
well  as  legielniife  annnli  of  his  conntry — shaping  results  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
scarcely  leas  important  conflicts  of  opicinn  in  ihe  nalionsl  legislature,  end  full  of  inci- 
dent in  both,  I  cannot  bat  feel,  wiin  great  force,  my  niter  inability,  mider  the  moK 
favorable  ctrcaniBlancea,  to  do  justice  to  (he  man,  the  sddier  and  the  atatamao. 

There  are  thoae  about  me  who  know  more  of  those  peraonal  qualitiea  which  won 
Ibr  CoL  Johnson  ao  many  warm  and  devoted  friends,  and  those  attribatas  of  a  miUlarj 
as  well  as  a  political  leader  thatjj^ined  for  him  the  confidenoe  and  the  a&ectioiia  of  the 
American  people.  Hia  historf  la  interwoven  wiih  that  of  his  country  for  the  )aat  half 
century  ;  and  all  who  are  fantitiar  with  the  one,  need  not  be  inslnioted  in  ihe  other. 
And  yet  it  is  a  pleasing  dnty,  now  that  his  career  is  ended, — now  that  Iba  brave  old 
aoldiei,  the  pmiiaot  and  sagacioiu  leoislaior,  the  able  stalmnan,  aod  trae  patriot,  has 
gone  to  the  grave,  full  of  years  and  fall  of  honors, — to  review  some  of  the  mure  promi- 
nent poials  of  hia  character  and  events  o(  bis  life. 

Ool.  Johnson  oommenced  his  pnblio  career  asa  member  of  the  House  of  Repreaen- 
tativea  from  the  State  of  Kentucky.    He  was  retomed  ta  that  body  lur  aereral  aacosa- 
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■iT«  tonni,  and  wssdifln  down  tolStS.  whan  wir  wudecluw)  agsiiul  Great  Britain. 
He  wBi  one  of  thu  Doble  band  of  patriota  wbo  roted  for  that  measare,  and  he  niilaiued 
it  witb  all  hii  aloqueoce,  ODsrgj  and  zeal.  He  Miv  nilh  wbot  iajaitice  and  indignitj 
ovr  coanlrj  had  Men  troKled,  and  ha  believed  that  an  appeal  to  arms  waa  the  only 
mode  of  ndreaa.  Id  the  eiecnlion  of  dnt  meamre,  he  felt  it  w»i  tba  duly  of  every 
goodoidzen  to  co-opente.  NolcoDteni  with  iDoalcacingthatdDlj,  b«  eoforoed  hia  pre- 
espl  by  hit  example.  He  i«itgaed  his  WHt  in  the  Hoiue  of  Bepreteataiivei,  and  ea- 
tmd  tba  tervioeof  hi*  conntry  aa  ■  Tolunteer. 

Need  I  recall  to  yonr  remembraDce  big  tml;  brilliant  career  in  arms  t  Need  I  re- 
mind lay  Amerieaa  citiieo  of  his  deedi  of  valor — hia  geDeralafaip,  hi*  irDpetnoua  brave- 
ry ta  the  field  of  battle,  bia  ■elf^Borificiog  devotioD  to  hia  coontry'a  inlereati.  and  of  the 
fanportant  lervioea  which  he  rendered  to  the  natioD  on  tiie  Nurlh-weaiern  frontier 
daring  the  ■econd  war  of  Independence!  For  hi*  brilliant  service*  in  defence  of  hia 
conntry,  let  the  im^Hirtlal  record  of  hiitoi^  apeak.  Bat  the  importanoe  nf  the  event, 
and  bia  noble  beanag  thnniKboiit,  will  juanty  me  in  reoonnting  iu  minaleat  putioalan. 
You  will  at  once  paroeive  that  I  refer  lo  the  glorioni  victory  achieved  at  the  battle  of 
tfaeThanea,  on  the  Sih  of  October,  iai3.  Says  a  disiiDgoiBbed  biatorian  of  that  period: 
"  At  the  commencetneiit  of  the  TwelFUi  CoogreH,  whea  the  diapate  between  tha 
country  and  Great  Britain  had  become  incnrable  by  any  remedy  bai  war,  Col.  JobnaoD 
waaatDOOg  tboaa  who,  in  argument,  aaraiued  tfae  reaponaibility  of  declaring  for  it  with 
liaenVj.  In  recxmntiDg  the  injoriea  England  bad  done  to  tbia  connlry,  he  spoke  of  her 
inatigatiODi  of  theiavagea  to  hottiltty.  '  If,'  said  John  Randolph,  in  reply  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  <  be  will  prove  bia  aaaertion,  1  will  join  him  in  an  eipedilian  to 
Canada,  to  avenge  the  wrong.'  "  Al  the  ancceediiig  Hmion,  when  proofs  of  the  fact  to 
dmnonatistion  had  been  Tnoltipbed,  Col.  Johnaon  called  npoa  Hr.  Bftndolph  lo  redeem 
faia  pledge  ;  bnt  the  oall  waa  dtiregarded. 

In  Ibeaatnmnof  IS13,  after  H  uU'i  shameful  anrrenderof  bia  army,  CoIonelJobnaon 
led  n  company  of  Keutocky  volnnteert,  nnder  the  oommand  of  Gen.  Harriaou,  to  the 
Ntief  of  Fort  Wayne.    The  foe  having  retired  at  the  cloae  of  that  campaign,  the  Col.  ' 

Tired  to  hia  aeat  in  Congreta. 
efore  be  left  the  aeat  of  Government,  he  amnged,  witb  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
plan  of  railing  a  iboniknd  monnied  volnoteen  to  join  the  Nortb-wealern  army,  and 
Mrried  his  commiaaion  in  his  pocket  On  opening  the  rendeivons,  be  had  the  gratifi- 
etlion  to  realize  bii  expeotatioos,  in  rallying  his  feDow-citizens  aroand  his  conntry'a 
■taikdard.  In  the  meantime,  be  had  been  re-elected  to  Oongreas,  and  the  aesrion  waa 
kbont  to  open,  for  the  important  pnrpoae  of  laying  taxes.  His  warmest  friends  teemed 
to  think  ba  waa  boond  to  taka  bis  seat,  and  ^ave  that  opinion. — He,  at  the  tame  time, 
wu  aboat  lo  engage  in  a  dangenFos  service  in  &  lobontinate  oommand,  which  might 
Nb}ect  him  to  a  ditasreable  responsibilily  and  mortification.  Bnt  his  resointioa  wu  un- 
alterably taken,  end  be  repaired  lo  the  field,  which  lor  a  long  time  promised  bat  few 
ItnraU.    At  tba  battle  of  the  Thames,  the  regalara  of  the  opposing  army  were  vsn- 

nbed  at  a  nnrie,  tbongh  deaperate  and  hazardoot  charge.  When  the  routed  lines  of 
r  savage  alhea  were  abont  lo  be  rallied  for  a  new  conflict  by  ibeir  leader,  Tecum- 
mIi,  Colonel  Johnson  teeing  the  necessity  of  a  bold  and  instant  onset,  repaired  to  tbe 
•pot  where  the  force  was  assembling  vviib  a  daring  band  of  fblluwert.  Advancing, 
■hey  received  a  most  destructive  lira  from  them,  which  deprived  Ool.  Johnson  of  ha 
venerable  friend  Ool  Wbeatloy,  who  fell  by  hit  aide.  After  the  fire,  bnt  one  man  re- 
mained on  horseback  near  ihe  Colonel,  The  Colonel  himaelf  was  pierced  with  Ibnr 
bnliela. — At  tbia  inalaat.  fae  saw  Tecamseb,  the  savage  chief,  pretent  his  rifle  not  mnre 
than  twelve  yards  distant,  Witb  a  resolation  rare,  m  »o  great  a  peril,  he  faced  bia 
borae  apon  hitn,  imd  received  hit  ball  by  this  change  of  position,  in  bit  left  band.  The 
savage  drew  his  tomthawki  and  Ihe  Colonel  attempted  to  spar  bit  horte  to  meat  him, 
tut  bis  horte  having  also  been  severely  wonndad,  advanced  but  dowly  npon  bis  adver- 
Hry.  In  ibete  momenta  of  danger,  be  with  heroic  pretence  of  mind,  preserved  bit 
tight  arm  from  axjioaare,  by  keeping  it  cloae  lo  bit  side.  In  that  band,  he  carried  a 
well  charged  piatol :  tfao  eyes  of^  his  anlagooist  were  Gied  npon  him  with  tbe  fleroaat 
intent,  and  hianandvna  in  ue  act  of  throwing  his  deadly  weapon  at  five  yards'  distance. 
For  a  moment  the  tavage  rinrmk  with  terror  al  ihit  nneipeoCed  danger,  and  at  that 
fautani  tbe  Colonel  lodged  it*  contents  in  hit  bosom.  Ha  fell,  and  his  warrion  gave  np 
Ifaacotnest  inatantly.  Colonel  Johnson,  &ini  with  ibe  lose  of  blood  which  sireBmed 
from  five  wonnds,  retired  to  bit  line.  Duriog  the  return  of  tbe  army,  the  Colonel  waa 
•xposed  for  aevaritl  days  in  an  open  boat,  to  an  inclenient  and  stormy  tky.  and  the 
tortnro  he  anfiered  mim  hia  inflamed  woaodf  waa  aoeh  aa  to  put  a  hero's  soul 
to  trial. 
Ob  bia  retwn,  b*  waa  overywhere  reeeivod  with  the  otmoat  kindnoM  nd  atleBtlM. 
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On  the  13^  of  NDTomber,  he  reacbed  hit  rMidenee,  and  on  the  ISOi  of  Febrnu; 
fiillowing,  be  bud  so  far  recovered  from  hit  woundi,  ai  Ui   be  Miabled  to  let  oat  fbr  tfaa 

•eat  of  government 

Aa  he  psued  along,  whereTorho  wu  known,  he  wai  rewanled  wbecuns  the  bnra. 
Arrived  at  the  capiud  of  the  Union— not  tbe  gallant  and  fortonate  Perry  was  received 
witb  more  aaHering  approbation  or  more  marked  diatinction.  The  uaval  hwo  had 
achieved  the  mantle  of  Irluinph  without  a  wound ;  bat  the  mililar;  oaTDmiader, 
equally  BuoceMfol  in  vanquLihiu"  hi>  country'*  eaemiea,  bora  on  hie  mutilated  fnioM 
toe  honorable  teatimony,  thraagh  which  he  had  paaaed  to  viclory. 

Bullet  me  not,  by  dwelline  upon  eveota  in  the  lire  of  Ool.  Johuson.  which  are  iiii»e  b- 
miliar  to  the  Amencau  people,  becauae  of  atirringintoreat,  lead  any  oneto  auppoae  tbatl 
undervalue  hie  civil  terviGca.  Hia  military  career,  though  brilliant  aa  it  waa  brief,  ei- 
bibKing  lbs  auvngth  of  his  patriotism  and  of  hia  fbrgetfulneaa  of  aelf.  ia,  in  my  JDdgment, 
ecbpaed  by  the  noble  achievementaof  hia  legialalive  career. 

The  war  being  over,  Col.  Johnaon'a  talenta,  and  aonnd  repablican  prtnctplea,  vera 
again  colled  into  exereiae  in  the  Hon  aa  of  Representativea,  and  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Slatea.  For  man^  yeura  he  was  a  member  of  one  or  the  other  Houae  of  CoA- 
greaa ;  and  boifa  poaitiona  illuatrated  bia  devotion  Co  the  caose  of  civil  and  religiooa  lib- 
erty. Hia  viewa  on  the  tnbject  of  imprisonnient  for  debt,  are  well  known  to  the 
«o™try-  In  Ibe  work  of  ita  abolition,  ir  ia  not  too  much  to  aay,  that  Ool.  Johoaon  had 
perhapa  a  larger  share  than  any  man  of  hia  day.  Hia  eloquent  and  coai-iDcing  ap- 
peala  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stalea,  agamst  that  absurd,  unjnat,  and  moat  barbaroaa 
pnnciple,  no  doubt,  did  more  to  work  ita  aboliiion  in  lbs  atalea,  than  all  the  laboia  of 
those  who  followed  him  in  thai  field. 

Col.  Jubnaon  was  notleaa  honorably  and  conapicuoualy  identified  with  thoae  meaiorea 
of  jiutice,  by  which  tbe  man  who  achieved  our  national  independenoe  have  been  in 
aome  [Deasure  rewarded  for  their  toil*  and  anffeiings  in  youth,  by  providing  for  them  a 
comfortable  lupport  to  cheer  aud  aualain  thera  in  their  declining  yeara. 
'  ™  "**  among  tbeforemoat  of  thoae  who,  by  zealous  and  peraevering  effiirt,  accoB- 
plished  that  act  of  lardy  juatioe— and  he  will  long  be  remembered  aa  the  benefactor  of 
a  race  of  men  who.  for  patient  endurance,  nnwavering  reaolution.  and  ardent  devotion 
to  the  cauae  of  freedom,  have  had  no  equals  in  modem  times.  Ool.  Johnson,  dislingtiiA- 
ed  aa  he  was  by  Ihe  great  evenla  of  his  life,  both  in  llie  field  and  in  the  councils  of  the 
naUoQ,  was  peculiarly  the  friend  aud  the  champion  of  the  massea.  By  tbe  people  he 
had  been  first  Uken  by  the  hand,  and  led  from  the  humble  walka  of  lila  up  to  the  high 
places  of  the  1and;aud  this  attachment  and  confidence  of  the  maaaes  of  the  people  toDchad 
a  chord  in  hia  generooa  heart  whichnever  ceased  to  vibrate  while  his  lite  l^ted;  and  it 
waa  alwaya  his  nigbest  pride,  among  Ihe  many  important  offices  which  be  was  called  te 
fill,  to  be  able  to  aay  that  he  had  received  them  in  nearly  every  instance  directi;r  f""^ 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  loved  to  honor  him,  and  whom  he  always  served  with  ibe 
fidelity  of  a  true  and  faithful  aon.  This  feeling  was  strtmgly  evinced  at  the  time  whea 
his  name  had  been  presented  to  Ihe  iegiakture  of  Kentncltyaa  a  candidate  fur  theoffice 
of  Senator  of  the  United  Slatea,  and  which  was  anbsequenUy  withdrawn  by  his  brother. 
In  speaking  ol  the  withdrawal  of  his  name,  he  said,  shortly  after,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend: 
"  I  have  uDiformly  looked  to  the  people  far  office  ;  I  have  never  eipretsed  a  wish  thai 
I  daaired  any  office  in  the  gift  of  tbe  govoniment  i  and  I  have  preferred  serving  in  my 
present  sitoution  to  anj|  other,  because  of  ray  gratilnde  to  those  who  first  honored  me, 
and  have  cooliniied  their  confidence  when  placed  befbre  them.  In  tbe  twenty-four 
years  that  I  have  'served  in  the  lesiilatore  ajidin  Congress,  I  have  never  been  mora  than 
the  same  number  of  dayi  absent  from  my  dnly," 

Hia  devoted  atlaehment  to  the  people  never  shona  with  greater  brilliancy — never 
with  more  power — never  with  such  splendid  and  lasting  reenlla,  as  in  hia  (amooa  rspoct 
on  Sunday  mails,  aabmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  January,  19,  1S29. 

Buliqiousfanaticiam  had  seized  upon  Ihe  public  mind  at  the  North.  The  peacefol 
and  quiet  tianaportation  of  the  Sunday  mail,  that  esaantial  aid,  that  vehicle  of  daily  and 
hourly  aliment  of  a  thinking,  reading,  social,  moral  and  benevolo  til  people,  wiaasmiled, 
aa  hostile  m  the  dogmaa  of  religi'jn)  sectarianiam.  Tbepulpit,  Ibe  preea,  and  the  pa- 
pular assemblies  of  the  excited,  the  Dver-zealons  and  tbe  over-rigbleoui,  poured  forth 
their  anathemas  against  a  measure  wbich  had  been  adopted  by  the  pureat  spirits  of  onr 
Eevolulionary  era,  which  bad  received  the  sanction  o(  Franklin  and  his  compeera,  and 
fur  half  a  century  had  fultilled  all  tbe  dutioa  of  wurldly  reciprocity,  of  religiooa  charilj 
and  brotherly  love,  which  free  and  uniuterrtipted  commnnicatian  never  failed  to  aecure. 
"  It  nothing  waa  ao  sacred  by  its  consecration,  or  its  uses,  or  ila  antiquity,  as  to  protect 
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iRloleiance  which  knew  no  bound*,  ind  wbich  ■onghl  to  ooetce  (abminioD  to  iu  be- 
bulB.  under  the  high  raiiclioii  of  the  Cbriitiati  bith. 

True,  oar  ftlhen  had  fled  from  religinuB  peraecutioa  uid  tyiBnnj  in  the  old  world, 
and  had  fondlj;  hoped  Xtrt  to  find  sn  uylum  for  tfaemtelTei  and  their  children.  True, 
the  CoiutiluliaD  purchased  by  their  blood.  Bad  cODseciBted  by  their  prmyen,  had  for 
ever  prohibited  legiilation  over  the  reltgiuuBopiuioniaad  the  coDsciencei  of  the  people. 
■nd  we  bad  boaalixl  to  the  world,  thai  kere  at  leaat.  Croa  reiiaioaa  freHdom  might  be 
foond.  Yet,  all  theia  timn-honored — theie  conworated  and  Eallowed  privileges,  the 
hope  of  the  living,  and  tb»  conaolatioM  of  the  dying — tr,L  were  to  be  cloven  dowu,  and 
■  "  higher  law,"  the  uSipringof  abliad,one-idaaiiiii  of  a  phariaaical  aaperiorttv,  which 
■tood  up  and  laid,  "  I  thank  God  that  I  am  not  aa  other  men."  was  to  be  uutalled  itilo 
•piricual  duminuin,  and  was  to  be  made  to  aiarp  the  place  of  the  highest  and  moat  •>■ 
ored  coaatitutioual  right*.  The  whole  conntrj,  with  oniioui  •oUcitode,  wai  locikiug  lo 
the  deciaiona  of  Coogre**  on  thia  qoaaljon.  wbicb  came  home  la  all  claasea  and  oondi- 
boaii  of  our  people.  Col.  Johuson,  who  oever  ■hmnk  from  hii  duty  when  on  the  lield 
of  battle,  waa  regarded,  at  the  time,  at  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  emergencj ;  and 
who  would  CQoet  ttaii  queatiou  witti  the  moral  courage  and  firmneu  which  the  occa- 
aioti  demanded. 

it  waa  Doiver 
ioMfety,  waaa 

■lid  lover  ufhi*  country.    I  need  not  Cell  yon  bow  fully,  how  nobly,  Col.  Johiuon  n 
the  public  expeclatioD  under  thete  critical  CLrcnmitancea.   Hit  report  eovered  the  whole 
erunnd  of  controveray,  in  language  at  once  bold,  dignified,  and  convincing.     It  aetlled 
Ibe  qoeation  then,  and  I  doubt  not.  Ibrever.     Congrew  auttained  the  doctrine*  of  th* 
Eeport.  and  it  met  the  apjtrnvin?  voice  of  an  eulighteued  people. 

F'orUinate,  indeed,  waa  it  for  the  coaotry  that  ibe  people,  who  had  >o  oflea  innted 
and  uever  bisen  deceived,  iu  thia  emergency  conGdod  to  lbs  gallant  hero  who,  on  tbe 
field  or  blood,  had  atrnck  lo  the  i^round  ibe  savage  obier — the  doty  of  engaging  in  con- 
flict with  this  more  than  savaae  spirit — the  demon  of  religions  intolerance.  He  grap- 
pled with  the  monster,  and  felltd  him  too,  never  more  lo  rise. 

That  ever-memorable  Repcrl  can  never  be  read,  without  awakening  feelingii  of  the 
deepeat  gratjlode  to  its  patnolic  author — and  tbooghnow  dead,  "  heyetspeakeih." 

l%e  cM*ing  paragraph  sums  up  m  gloriuu'  review  the  right*  of  the  people  under  ibe 
Coiwtitutian,  in  these  words: — 

"  What  other  nation*  call  religion*  toleration,  we  call  relifion*  rights.  They  are  not 
zeroised  iu  virtue  of  governmental  indulgenoe,  but  as  right*  of  which  Ooveromeal  can- 
Bol  deprive  any  portion  of  citizEiu,  however  amall.  Deipotie  power  may  invade  tbose 
right*,  bat  jiutice  Btill  confirm*  ibam.  Let  the  Nalinual  Legislature  once  perform  a& 
act  which  involve*  the  decision  of  a  religioits  coulroveny,  and  it  will  have  passed  it> 
legitimate  bounds.  The  preoedeul  will  then  be  ^Isblished.  and  the  foondatiou  laid  for 
that  usurpation  of  [be  Divine  preragative  which  has  been  the  desolating  aoonrge  to  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  Old  World.  Oar  Constitution  recognizea  do  o^er  power  than 
that  of  penuBiion  fur  enforoiag  religion*  abtervance*.  Let  the  proleiiar*  of  Ohri*liai»- 
ity  recommend  their  religion  by  their  deeds  of  benevolence,  by  Christian  meekness. 
by  lives  ol  temperance  and  hohneis.  Let  them  oombine  their  effort*  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  lo  relieve  the  widow  and  the  orpbaa.  lo  promulgate  to  Ibe  world  (he  gospel 
IU  their  Savioar — recommending  JI*  precept  by  their  bnbilual  erample — Govemmenl 
will  find  its  legitimate  object  iu  protecting  them.  It  cannot  oppose  them,  and  they 
will  not  need  it*  aid.  Tbeir  moral  influence  will  then  do  infinitely  more  to  advance 
ibe  Inie  interest*  of  religion,  than  any  measures  which  they  may  call  on  Congre**  to 
enact.  The  petiiioDera  do  not  complain  of  any  infringement  upon  their  own  righla. 
Tbny  enjoy  all  that  Ohrialians  oa^ht  to  ask  at  the  bands  of.any  Govenimeat — protection 
Irom  all  moleitalion  in  the  piercise  of  tbeir  religious  lentiments." 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  day,  to  look  over  that  admirable  paper  without  beiea  grate- 
fiilly  tmpreased  with  the  weight  of  obligation  due  from  all  liberal-minded  and  right 
Ifainkiug  men  of  the  Repriblia  to  the  old  soldier,  who  with  (be  honesty  and  sliaisht 
forward  par  poses  that  ever  cbancleriied  the  man,  stepped  forward  on  that  memorable 
oceasion,  and  breaated  the  slorm  that  waa  raging  about  him.  The  sentiment*  and 
doctrine*  of  that  report,  wbicb  lay  at  the  foundation  of  Ibe  American  Governmen',  were 
hailed  alike  by  every  lover  of  freedom,  in  nar  own  and  in  foreign  climes,  as  secoud 
only  in  importance  to  the  DeclaralioD  of  Independenoe.  Id  Ireland,  where  dwell* 
many  a  patriot  heart,  so  great  was  the  entbusiaam  iu  its  favor,  that  thousands  of  oo 
piaa  were  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  scattered  broad-cait  throagh  the  land,  and  al 
this  day  they  are  to  be  found  adorning  the  walls  of  the  mannon*  of  the  rich  and  the 
•ouagsa  of  ui»  pour.    It  is  diSault  to  say  whether  Col.  Johnson  wielded  bi*  pea  •« 
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hii  iword  with  lbs  moat  yi^ar  utd  effioienoj.  Wilh  the  oaa  be  did  good  •errioe  far 
hit  oouiitryoii  tbe  fruDtier,  with  theotber  hs  achieTed  a  moral  viotoiy  over  fanalicil 
and  religiooi  bigotry,  whiob  bat  reodered  hia  name  immortal,  and  left  bebind  It 
glarioQB  and  beaeficeDt  reialta. 

That  the  people  of  the  Unitsd  Statea  ahoald  have  felt  deeply  die  debt  of  Rntilsde 
for  ifaia,  hii  noble  itand  id  their  behalf,  ii  not  alrange.  The  American  people  nerar 
did  fait  to  distingaith  betneea  their  trne  frienda  and  tiie  tims-eernu,  hollo w^iearted 
'  '    "'  .    .     .-         •  'iTremembranoo  of 


it  alrange.    The  Amencsn  people 
lb  between  their  trne  frienda  and  tiie  tims-eernu,  b  " 
iB  general  election  of  1S36,  atteated  their  natefbTrai 
ii  aerrioea,  bj  bononng  him  with  the  aeoond  office  in  their  ciTL 
In  alt  lbs  ancient  republioa  the  fioklenea*  of  the  popular  mind  bad  so  manifeeled  it 


j3  originBte  sod  give  coirencj  to  the  proverb  which  baa  come  down  tc 

times,  und  ia  often  aaed  by  the  enemiea  of  free  goTaniiaent  to  eipresa  iheir  dialike  of 
iu  principlei.  "  Repnblica  are  nngratcful,"  uy  tbs  adTOoatea  of  moDarcfay.  and  why  1 
Beoanae,  m  republic!  to  called,  but  wbera  in  reality  power  waa  wielded  by  a  patriciaD 
oUgarcfay,  and  tba  great  body  of  the  people  were  baiuinieii,  witboul  voice,  influsnca  or 
control;  the  fierce  rivalriea  of  the  ariatocracy  often  drove  a  viotorioiu  general,  or  a 
patriotia  Htateiman  into  bnuiibmenl  from  the  eoantry  he  had  enncbed  or  saTed.  Go*- 
ernmeiitB  ihna  organized  partake  but  little  of  the  trae  apirit  (^freedom,  bat  carry  with- 
in tbemaelvea  the  aeedt  of  their  own  diiaolotioa.  They  needed  do  Maoedoaiaa  pbabnz 
under  Alexander,  no  Gotba  and  Vandala  to  overtfaraw  them,  and  blot  out  thiiir  name 
frum  the  map  of  the  world. 

Bat  in  a  Democratic  Republican  Govemmeat,  the  aineera  fiiand  of  bii  eoantry,  the 
tmt  patriot,  i*  never  otiraciaed.  The  foDndaCioni  of  his  Govsmmeiit  are  kid  on  tbs 
broad  baiis  of  eqw^  rigktt,  and  he  olaima  not  the  cringing  aervioe  of  iaferiora.  bot  the 
fpoQtaneoua  mtitnde,  the  honorable  recognition  of  bit  compeen — tie  people.  Uii 
power  ia  all  their  own,  aud  each  one  of  the  reading,  refleoting  and  thinking  miUioot 
irBmen  it  np  ai  a  preoioui  treaaure  to  be  watched  and  guarded  lu  hia  own  good  name. 
On  the  otiier  hand,  the  American  people,  andcr  the  benign  iuBoence  of  nniveraal  eda- 
oation,  know  iheir  righia,  and  ever  gnard  them  with  a  alee[JeM  jealooa^.  They  know 
no  Tarpeinn  Ruck  for  trailora  to  their  coantiy  and  the  principlea  of  iti  Government. 
But  in  the  ballot-box,  that  ailenl.  yet  mnn  eipreaaive  index  of  iheir  will,  they  bold  an 
eogiae  far  more  terrible  to  the  f^M  and  (althleaa,  than  even  the  blood-atained  piscipioe 
of  BoDiaa  vengeaaoe.  The  tried  patriotiim  of  Waabiogton,  Jefferaon,  Jaolcaon,  and 
the  brBve  man  whoae  death  ne  have  ansmbled  to  commemorate,  with  ■  boat  of  other 
aonaof  the  Republic,  baa  found  a  lodsment  in  the  Amerioaa  heart  too  deep  to  be  ever 
uprooted.  If  the  fickle  AtheaiaD*  deniHiaoed  Ariatidea  the  Jnal,  AmericaoB  of  all  par- 
dea,  tbroagb  all  coraing  time,  will  cbenah  the  virtoes  and  venenle  the  name  of  iIm 
brave  aoldier  and  the  pbilaotbropio  (tatoaQian.  To  fill  tbe  second  office  in  the  nation 
(o  the  ondre  aatishctiou  of  a  large  majority  of  such  a  people,  wbi  what  the  peraonal  and 
public  character  of  Col.  Jutanaon  enabled  him  fully  to  eocompliah.  Ab  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  bis  maoner  was  marked  by  that  uniform  kindneaa  and  urbanitj 
which  ever  diatiagpisbed  bim.  As  a  magiitrale  among  bii  fellow  eitiaaua,  as  be  min- 
gled wilb  tbe  maaaea,  the  overSnwing  of  Ilia  kind  heart  oauaed  all  to  forget  the  offioer 
of  Stale  in  the  nobleueas  of  tbe  man. 

It  wilt  not  perfaaps  be  deemed  itrelevant  or  inappropriate  at  thia  time,  while  speak- 
ing of  one  wbaie  acts  are  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  naunn,  whose  life  waa  devoted  to  tbe 
UnioD,  an  the  bai tie-Geld  and  in  the  council  chamber,  to  nmark,  that  tbeconteni)^tioa 
of  such  aervicea  ahould  have  a  tendency  to  deepen  and  slrenetben  oar  attacbmi^t  to 
those  cherished  insti'-utioas,  founded  by  our  &lhers,  and  which  can  ouly  be  handed 
down  by  na  to  Ihoae  who  are  to  oome  sfler  us,  by  a  firm,  abiding  and  nawaveritig  at- 
tscbment  to  the  "  Union  as  it  is."  I  deem  it  my  privilege  on  an  occasion  lihe  this,  lo 
advert  to  a  nitiject  which  we  all  know  was  dear  to  tbe  heart  of  the  illuatrions  desd. 
Nay,  further,  when  we  are  daily  iiearing  the  Union  spoken  lightly  of,  aud  il>  dtsBoluuaa 
discnsaed  by  fanalios,  North  and  Booth,  I  deem  it  proper  upon  any  public  occasion, 
however  sacred  in  its  character,  to  bear  teatimonv  of  oar  nnalleiabw  attachmrat  to  it, 
and  our  firm  determination  to  snstun  and  apbold  it,  in  tbe  snrit  vAich  actuated  iM 
fbnnders — in  die  spirit  of  those  men  wbo  shed  tbeir  blood  to  eatiS^iab  it,  and  who,  wide 
living,  watched  its  growing  power  with  leelings  of  pride  and  Ntiafaction,  and  who, 
when  death  called  tfaem  from  the  soeaes  of  earth,  offered  np  their  last  prayer  to  the 
Gud  of  oationa,  to  preserve  and  delend  our  glorioas  Union.  Upon  this  aabject  year 
great  city  haa  spoken  oot  in  thnnder  tones,  which  have  been  heard,  and  will  be  reapecw 
edfnim  one  end  of  the  coantiy  to  tbe  other.  The  great  sod  good  men  everywhov,  oC 
all  partiea  and  creeds,  on  this  subject  and  in  this  crisis,  should  meet  and  worship  aloas 
common  shrine,  aud  swear  upon  tbe  altar  of  their  oonntry,  in  the  language  al  tha  iM- 
Diortal  JacksoD:  "Tbe  Onion  must  ai^  shall  be  praaorrad  J " 

.Ic 
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Col.  Jofanxn,  from  liii  Gnt  putidpHtioD  in  ths  dntiM  of  polidcal  life,  up  tbrongh  all 
die  gndea  of  office,  aod  to  tbs  cliwe  of  bi«  earner,  wu  a  member  sf  the  great  repnbli- 
OBQ  part;  of  the  coantiT'.  Hi*  political  creed  wai  at  bnnd  and  a*  liberal  a«  his  philsD- 
thropf.  It  wunatboanded,  likaatownibip  oratate.byanjgeogTaphica)  linej.  Like  the 
hroii  Ohio,  which  waahei  the  border  of  bu  oatiie  state,  it  was  coDfizied  b;  QO  artificial 
boDDda,  hot  bore  on  iti  deep  and  ever-flBvring  currant  Ihe  intereati  of  Ibe  Norlh  and  the 
Sooth,  the  East  and  tbe  Weat.  Indeed,  the  di*ti]igai<hiDqliBit  of  bia  political  character 
waa  it*  nationaliiii.  He  lookpd  to  tbe  nation  aa  one  Elonooa  aod  powerful  in  il*  oni^, 
bnt  degraded,  deapoited  and  enfeebled,  if  divided.  He  never  aonght  hii  own  advance- 
neot,  or  that  of  hu  oatire  State,  at  the  expenae  of  the  harnianj,  good  order  and  fra- 
ImtibI  affection  of  the  different  aectiona  of  the  republic.  He  bad  do  ambition  to  become 
iao  champioDof  tbe  South  or  the  North.  He  preferred  the  pro^terity  aod  tbebappinaaa 
of  all  to  any  temporary  advantage  he  might  gaio  B>  tbe  leader  of  a  new  sectionaL  party. 
Next  to  the  Hero  of  New.Orleana,  nollificalion  found  in  him  ita  moat  dreaded  foe,  ready, 
MinlBia,  to  take  Uie  field  aa  a  voluotaer  at  tbe  head  of  the  KenlDcky  riflemen,  to  aaaort 
the  aapremsoy  of  ihe  oonatitation  and  the  lawa  1  and,  but  oa  yeatorday,  when  the  mm- 
taona  called  liim  to  join  tbe  boati  of  the  good  and  tbe  brave  io  that  "  spirit  land,"  he 
•food  ready,  at  the  call  of  hia  coontry,  1o  atrike  hit  laat  blow  in  defence  of  that  glariona 
Daum  of  the  Htatea,  for  which  he  had  poured  oat  hia  youthful  blood  like  wator. 

He  has  gone  from  among  the  living,  leaving  an  example  like  that  of  the  other  de- 
parted great  men  of  our  land,  which,  in  iu  aileot  yet  powerful  influence,  will  do  more 
Swa  fleets  or  armiea  to  perpetuate  the  Union ;  and,  I  deem  it  Ool  loo  highly  wrought 
•alaoy  to  lay,  that  in  BicHiKD  M.  Josaaoa  Ihecoontr;  baa  toat  oneof  her  moat  faithliil 
nd  devoted  aana — one  who  loved  end  venented  her  free  iiutitation* — who  gloried  in  her 
aocceoiaiid  triampha — and  wboaa  whole  heart  beat  reaponaive  to  every  note  that 
aoundsd  her  pralae  and  bar  glory — one  who,  if  permitted  to  apeak  from  bis  tomb  to  hia 
oODotrymen,  wonld  aay — Belter,  far  belter,  to  afaudover  tbe  open  graves  of  aU  who  have 
labored  for  the  building  o^  oflhii  eIoHous  political  fabric,  m  the  past,  than  blaat  the 
hopea  of  a  world,  by  allowing  aacrilegioui  hands  to  be  laid  upon  tbe  Union,  to  bury  the 
hope*  of  freemen  every.where,  by  conaiguing  to  tbe  tomb  the  fsireaC  simcture  ever 
reared  to  protect  the  nghu,  to  expand  tbe  inmd,  ud  to  perfect  die  libertiei  of  man. 


Oa  our  cover  will  be  fomid  tbe  advertiaement  of  Heura.  FBAMCIB  &  LODTBEL, 
Hanabctnring  Stotionen,  No.  77  Haiden-laue,  New-York.  They  afford  a  gratifying 
example  of  succeaa  naultiiig  &om  perseventnce,  industry  asd  ingeDuiLy,in  the  improve- 
DMll  and  manaCacture  of  Blank  Books,  Manifold  Letter- Writera,  and  eve[y  description 
of  artiole  which  pertaioa  to  stationety  in  geoeral. 

From  year  to  year  ihey  have  gradually  extended  the  circle  of  their  operadooB,  and 
(teadily  won  upon  tbe  confidence  of  their  cnatomers  in  all  parts  of  the  Uuioif,  until  tbur 
Mtiblishment  baa  become,  in  all  it*  department*,  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

Their  boaiae**  i*  baaed  upon  the  gradual  resolta  of  personal  application  to  all  it*  detaila. 
It  ha*  never  outgrown  tbeir  own  abilitiea  to  attend  to  it,  because  they  have  grown  with  it. 
They  are  of  Ibet  old-fasbioned  school  of  biuiuees  men,  which  we  hope  it  not  becoming  ao 
nro)  M  Mme  may  think,  who  tie  never  above  their  banoeta,  and  never  imagine  that  tbe 
dignity  of  iDcreau^ng  wealth  Jtutifle*  a  neglect  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
daced.  It  ia  by  soch  men,  that  the  aimpUoi^  of  oar  republican  manuBni  will  be  pro- 
longed amid  those  dangers  of  increasing  prosperity,  which  liare  ever  been  tatal  to  former 
ie]^Uias,aiid  which  were  ptedkted  to  be  the  overthrow  of  this. 
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OU&SELVES. 

DDRiita  ibe  pMt  sis  monAs,  Mr.  Treodokx  AuauiTUS  Fostzk,  connected 
with  this  Review,  has  made  a  tonr  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  aecDont  of 
the  States,  calling  peTSonally  upon  all  the  leading  democrats  of  each  locahCy. 
In  every  quarter  ha  has,  without  eKCoption,  met  with  ■  warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous response  to  the  claims  of  this  work  upon  the  great  Democratic  Party,  a* 
the  national  eiponeut  of  those  great  principles  for  which  it  has  ever  contended. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  the  course  of  the  Review  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paper,  signed  by  more  than  two  thousand  democrats,  of  all  sections. 
We  append  ■  portion  of  the  names  in  this  nnmber,  to  lie  continued  in  anceea- 
sive  numbers,  with  the  addinonal  names  funiished  by  Mr.  Poster,  now  on  his 
Western  trip. 

We,  the  undersigned,  subscribers  to  the  United  States  Magazine  and  Demo- 
cratic Review,  feel  deeply  interested  in  its  saccess,  and  recommend  it  to  all  our 
democratic  friends.  Its  primary  objects  are  to  advocate  and  disseminate  true 
Democracy,  (such  aa  was  taught  by  JeSerson  and  Jackson.)  end  we  feel  confi- 
dent, that  such  being  the  character  of  the  work,  all  true  democrats  will 
feel  the  same  interest  tbat  we  do  in  the  promulgation  of  those  priuciples,  and 
will  be  found  to  contribute  to  its  support  and  development.    We  feel  a  national 

Bide  as  well  as  duty  in  liberally  supporting  the  only  organ  of  the  National 
emocracic  Party  m  this  great  republican  country ;  and  we  are  confident  in 
aasaring  our  friends,  that  if  they  will  do  their  duty,  that  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor will  make  this  organ,  botb  as  a  literary  and  political  Magazine,  equd. 
if  not  superior,  to  an^  work  published  in  this  country  or  Europe.  We  would 
further  add,  that  their  general  canvas^ng  aeent,  Mr.  Theodore  A.  FoaTBR,  ia 
now  on  his  Southern  and  Western  tour,  and  we  earnestly  reconmend  all  good 
democrats  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of  enr(4Iing  nieir 
names  on  the  books  of  the  Democratic  Review. 


FOUR  TH0D8AND  NAMES  CO^TINt}BD: 

J.A.Weoks.                         Pimtiac.Miek.   Bet^aniiu  F.  Arnold,  Pavlwi.N.T. 

A.  O.  BBldwin.  do.  W.  Wood,                              DrfreS,  Vie*- 

H.  L.  Qrniig,  M.D..  do.  Thomaa  Done/,          Nev-Bmtfvici.  NJ. 

Alexander  Jiukbam,  do.  Coi.  Tbo*.  W.  Harris,  HoUy  Spring;  MUt. 

M.  G.  Spear,  do.  ;  H.  A.  Gildpa,                             PkHadelpkia, 

John  Lockwood.  do.  Craacia  B.  Bangs,    WOHam  Ctittri,  Okio. 

George  R.  Kiion,  do.  C.  B.  Baker.                        Kuntoa,  tVit. 

Hiidgea  House,  du.  John  A.  Lowell,              Eait  Madaat,  M: 

Dean  i  Hovoy,  do.  Com.LawrenooKeamy,    WaAingtmt.  DC. 

A.  Willinms,  do.  Cnl.  Ward  B.  Bumelt,  Philadelpkia. 
Cbarlei  Pictman,  do.  WilUam  T.  Riddle,  Eabnt  QraiM,  Al*- 
J.  W.  Grain,  do.  H.  A.  Filzpalrick,  Otrmamteien,  Kf. 
M.  E.  Cmriiol.  do.  William  F.  Blackwall.         McFarlmd,  Fa. 

B.  0.  WliUtemore,  do.  William  H.  Blant,  Ci^Hnbim  Grim,  Va. 
Joha  Almy.  Detroit,  '  WiUiani  8.  Andemn,  Mount  Vernon.  IB. 
Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  do.  8.  A.  Baker,  Waslungbm  Ct. 
A.  H.  Bni^g,  do.  J.  Joyner.  Pert  Watkmielon.  La. 
Weiherell  &  Chipman,  do.  Col.  Saml.  H.  Wbitbom,  SkelbyvHU,  Tent. 
A.  LcullMiaCer,  do.  '  John  Phitljps,                      Hatertiraai,  NY. 

C.  H.  Curry,  do.  i  Hon.  A.  P.  Stevens,  Roddaad  Lakt,  H.Y. 
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John  N.  Gott. 

Awi  ArtoT,  MiA. 

J.  K.  Wright,  M.D., 

Bet^  Bead,  bid 

Jofan  C.  MaDdaj, 

do. 

J.  A.  LiitoD, 

doT 

0.  W.  Moore, 

do. 

J.  KelchuED. 

do. 

William  G.  Goodiriii, 

r«M  Cif,, 

Brownaeld&mr, 

do. 

Oearoe  B.  Ooaper, 

.A«i»»,' 

W.  FJdy. 

do. 

O.  W.  QottMU, 

do. 

M,  H.  Smith, 

do. 

H.  A  Hajden, 

do. 

H.  Bement, 

do. 

JamMWood, 

do. 

N.  E.  MaratoD, 

do. 

H.  BudiuRion. 

do. 

A.  W.  Higgina, 

do. 

A.  W.  BfSnort, 

do. 

J.  M.  Ewing. 

do. 

B.  8.  Vai^hw. 

do. 

J.  B.  Daret, 

do. 

Bluomfield&Ciutu, 

do. 

Adkioa  Naah, 

do. 

C.  iO.  R.  Oolo. 

do. 

O.  C  AdanH, 

do. 

W.  V.  Buck, 

do. 

Georga  B.  Walker. 

do. 

J.  B.  Eaton, 

do. 

Orlaudo  Hard, 

UiAa^ka. 

B.  HLgbj, 

do. 

U.  Carter, 

Logantpari, 

A.  Bennetl,  Jr., 

do. 

A.  W  Goodon, 

"-'•r- 

H.  0.  Bpowd, 

do. 

Mark  Jonaa, 

W.  H.  Horton, 

Ma*m.Mitk. 

E.  M.  Weaver. 

do. 

H.  McRoberu, 

do. 

Thomai  Wood. 

do. 

Z.D.  H.  A.  TillotooD, 

Mar,\aa, 

J.  Walker, 

do. 

JoMph  Hotlon, 

do. 

A.  M.  CrauB, 

do. 

A.  L.  Hays, 

do. 

R.  Heath  &  Oo.. 

do. 

H.  Mann, 

do. 

H.  W.Chaee. 

do. 

ISalhan  Benedict, 

do. 

E.  8.  Ford, 

do. 

Lucin*  R.  NoTei, 

do. 

JouADdroa.. 

do. 

J.  W.  Biirgeu, 

do. 

W.  W.  W.  H.T.  Bramblo,          do. 

George  C.  GibK 

do. 

Daniel  Mace, 

do. 

AJonzo  Noblo, 

BaUlt  Greet, 

A.  K.  Wood, 

BdwardCoz,  M.D., 

Uar^aU, 

M.  D.  MnoBOD, 

do. 

B.  F.  RraTca, 

do. 

D.  Vance, 

do. 

L.  C.  Kell<^g, 

do. 

JameiGmham, 

do. 

do. 

Murjan  Snook, 
H.  T.  Snook, 

do. 

Edward  Packer, 

do. 

do. 

J.  K.  IVard, 

do. 

D.  C.  Stover. 

do. 

Miu  Stiiim  M.  Coit. 

BaUh  Creek. 

George  P.  Bo.II, 

William  H.  Do  Yoo, 

K(Uamazoo, 

Borboar  4  Porter, 

do. 

ChariM  Gibb>, 

do. 

Isaac  Blackford, 

do. 

O.  W.  Rice, 

do. 

S.  A.  Fleuher, 

do. 

Abram  BJwnrdi, 

do. 

Morrison  &.  Talbot, 

do. 

BamaM  Clark, 

do. 

O.  F.  Meyhew, 

do. 

tiilai  Htibbard. 

do. 

Fdwsrd  LaiHler, 

do. 

M.  D.  Howard, 

Am  Arbor, 

M.  Q,  Bright, 

JIforfwm, 

N.  R.  Raiwdtill, 

do. 

J.  H.Lano. 

G.  H.  Shaw. 

AefaM. 

W.  M,  Noel, 

"""s^d^fi. 

JobdT.  Hitchinn, 

Co»a>rd, 

U.  P.  Davis, 

0.  M.  Baro^a, 

Jacktn, 

A.L.  PalteraoD, 

Bttlle  a  round. 

Fninci,  W.  SbennaD, 

Mareluat, 

G.  Swihart,              Nortk  Manekeiter, 

J.  K.  HaniinK. 

Wtum,  Mo. 

R.  F.  Dnnnldson, 

/■<■«, 

Mr.  SimpaoD, 

Elntirv.  N  Y. 

A.  M.  Puitl, 

RorltmlU, 

Mr.  Ilail«7. 

Marrid-urr.  Pi. 

J.  Buckels, 

M>i>.iee. 

Johu  P.  Dunn. 

oJ"^' 

Himm  Arnold, 

Kttiamattu,  Mitk. 

J.  J.  AleiBoder, 

B.  J,  Prindlo, 

PsM  Paw. 

Jams*  Elliott, 

ShdhyvOle. 

H.  C.  Cfapp. 

do. 

Smith  Jones, 

Coltmiui. 

J.  W.  Willani, 

do. 

JoMpb  Allen, 

BroietinaUry, 

F.  H.  S'avsD*, 

do. 

E.  R.  Kascom. 

Bl„^o<n, 

B.  Ourkee, 

do. 

G.  Schwa  rU, 

William  H.  Hnlburt. 

do. 

C.  J.  Miller. 

FrankfoTl, 

G.  Briega, 

Lo«rf!».,  Eny 

John  Hoat, 

Aadtr«m. 

Hon.  Kdward  GiltxTt, 

Box  Franeiteo,  Ca. 

M.  J.  DuRun 

Eagle  Villate, 

William  Kirby, 
Jo«j>h  C.  Pslmw, 

Pr«,eeln.  NJ. 

Tfaomai  D.  Walpole 

Gree^Md. 

San  FrancHeo,  Ca. 

K   P.  Hovey, 

MnMVenum, 

BtapU  *;  Deavill. 

8<m&  Bend.  L,d. 

MayviUe, 

0.  W.  Emriok, 

do. 

Charles  Alexander, 

Piteribarg, 

Jamei  H:  Stowut, 

DOpki.!^ 

Johns.  WiUi>B% 

Lmw^ia^am. 

Q«»rge  W.  C>rr, 

Lm,MU, 

CliQtooB.Pi^ 

GrtftoDF.Cookarly, 

TtrrtHamte, 

J.  H.  0   Barlow, 

B.  J.  DawMD, 

Bftnc^mlie. 

CoL  C.  D.  Maad, 

if.r  cuf. 

John  B.  Keid, 

CaoMtrnilU, 

W.  B.  Machar, 

EdiyvilU,  JCy. 

W.  F.  Shsrrod, 

Faoli, 

W.  M.  Hoffhet, 
G.  M.  Bright. 

ilaiim,hi. 

Col.  W.  B.  Haddon, 

CarUdt, 

do. 

JftmsaB   Foley, 

J.  Manb. 

do. 

F.«,; 

Mr.  Myera, 

s.r  cuf. 

E.  DDmont, 

Laurrneiiurg, 

John  0.  Parker. 

W.  R.  BowM, 

lIidUga„  City, 

ThumwS.  Staneeld, 

SmiABni, 

W.  W.  McCoy, 

Upon,, 

W.  CIHaimab, 

LapoH,, 

A.  P.  Willard, 

He^Aliimf. 

C.  H.  Boeve, 

Ptr^A, 

W.  Crim, 

A*r«.^ 

Cha«.  B.  etevart,  M.C 

D.  B.  WUlunoBon, 

Bo,plmgOrt^ 

M.  L.  Fitch, 

/•«.,  P— , 

W.  B.  JohDMn 

PaM, 

O.P.  Boih, 

Limika, 

Perry  Brown, 

(Vmato-. 

H.  C.  EibbM, 

Mroit, 

0.  P.  FurguKm, 

ChwUtU>icn, 

Titos  Oort, 

J.  Skton, 

Ci^nglon, 

aw.lngala. 

Aitam, 

B.  O.  Deming, 

W<.^«., 

Ca-<>pM,. 

John  Lilly, 

do. 

a^lomoDO.Ual], 

SieUaU. 

John  Well., 

-(«4er«,. 

Noah  H.  Hart, 

Uft*r. 

William  McL«>«, 

ICBami. 

London 

M.  aGrwn, 

falfirf. 

George  Chandler, 
Okafown, 

Somf. 

JutKi  T.  Bobwtt, 

Oltp, 

D.  F.  Baker. 

North  VH»Am,Mt. 

P.  D.  Waner, 

Dr.  McClallEind, 

NaihriOe,  Mo. 

D.Tharber, 

M«»ct, 

Juaat  M.  Hopkins 

do. 

Jamea  L.  Smith, 

Uxi^gbm, 

Cyrui  A.  Saberta, 

MaMht^n^,  Vt. 

Solomon  D.  Lawisnce 

Oinfi, 

LaoriMOD  Ward, 

WadmgUni,  D.C. 

Calvio  Britain, 

S/.A«l4, 

D.  H.  Boedwell, 

Noah  Beech, 

BHJgiporl, 

P.  Pood, 

CUMom,La. 

J.  C.  Bailer, 

iS-i.^. 

W.  J.A.Robert», 

do. 

B.  P.  Bankio, 

do. 

Z.  8.  LyoQi, 

do. 

0.  C.  WiaweU, 

do. 

P.  EipUy. 

do, 

W.  C.  B«.«.ni, 

do. 

Aleiander  Mc&ae, 

do. 

Lanaing  How, 

do. 

L.  Sturgo*. 

do. 

Charle.  Gregory, 

JimemlU. 

do. 

E.  J.  Roberta, 

EagU  fii«r, 

do. 

John  D.  Irvine, 

MadMac, 

J.  B.  PIet«e, 

JocbM, 

0.  MoKueBly, 

do. 

KiOamaif, 

do. 

L.  H.  Grimea,  M.D., 

Wii« 

B.  F.  OlifTord, 

do. 

W.  Winegar, 

fZU^M 

Jobt)  W.  H.yi, 

do. 

Geo.  Martin, 

DdTM,Ui^ 

John  Killian, 

do. 

D.  P.  Bunnell, 

do. 

L.  S.  GvryDD, 

do. 

TbomaiJ.  Wor*ham 

do. 

Col.  Samuel  Black, 

Pitfjiwff, 

A.  T.  Going, 
T.  L.  McGhea, 

do. 

Joteph  H.  Maney, 

EoMkBni,M- 

do. 

Hilary  B.  Oenaa, 

NahOrUmi.Lt- 

F.  W.  Ward. 

do. 

Perry  Beading  CInh, 
Dr.  A.  H.  DuDoan, 

p,rTj,0» 

Noei  Waddill, 

do. 

FaydU.  Mi-- 

Thomat  ClinpmaD, 

do. 

Richard  Boitaed, 

William  Woodward, 

do. 

W.  P.  Jarvia, 

sieaF!iat,Xr 

E.  A.  Lemmoa, 

do. 

Jamea  T.  Pngh, 
W.L.Charch, 

H.  Harri., 

do. 

CUcage,  111- 

C.  Monroe, 

H.  L.  Rucker, 

do. 

B.  Bpiear, 

TudaAct,  N.Y. 

Hugh  T.  Dickey. 

do. 

G.&K.a«ta«, 

Neu-tork. 

SamQslI.  Lowe, 

do. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hardy, 

L.  P.  Hoard, 

do. 

BDtler  Sl  Jay, 

J.  H.  Burch, 

do. 

Thoma.  Ulman, 

J.  W.  Woodworth, 

do. 

Z.  Cooley. 

George  F.  Foaler, 

do. 

HaHford.  C<m». 

Daute!  Mcllroy, 
Philip  Maxwell, 

do. 

H-S-Bradlbrd, 

do. 

B-Comiib, 

N«tAti,  Miu. 

J.Cook, 

do. 

,CotHjlc 
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DEMOCRATIC  REVIEW. 


CONSTIIimONAl  COBPROHISES. 

'Dia  first  principle  upon  which  goTemmcnta  are  formed,  is  this  :  that 
contolidalion  produeet  potiier  ;  and  the  first  problem  that  was  presented  to 
mankind  to  be  worked  out  in  the  apptication  of  this  principle,  was: — In 
what  manner  shall  this  consolidation  be  effected,  so  as  best  to  promote  ita 
object  ?  In  a  high  state  of  physical  energy — such  as  characterized  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  the  idea  of  power  was  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  happiness,  and  the  noblest  form  of  power  was  physical  power. 
Hence  the  solution  of  the  question  seemed  easy.  It  was  self-evident, 
that  the  united  force  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  looking  to  one  coiumon 
end,  working  for  one  object,  and  swayed  by  one  mind,  could  accomplish 
much  more  than  the  same  force  would  accomplish,  working  disjointedly, 
and  with  diflTerent  moving  principles.  And,  without  experience  to  prove 
the  contrary,  the  reasonmg  was  conclusive,  that  the  direction  of  afiaira 
must  be  en^usted  to  one  master  mind,  to  procure  the  nnity  sought  for. 
Consequently,  it  became  necessary  thai  the  supreme  direction  of  affaire 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  wisest  and  most  eitperienced  heads,  whidi 
were  well  judged  to  be  the  oldest,  both  for  the  framing  of  laws,  the  car- 
rying on  of  ext«nKTe  operations,  and  the  administration  of  internal  justice. 
This  train  of  reasoning,  so  generally  acquiesced  in  that  it  required  not  to 
be  expounded,  gave  rise  to  the  first,  or  patriarchal  system.  The  gradual 
flow  of  the  current  of  time  washed  out  the  direct  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  father  and  his  subjects  ■,  but  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of 
goverimients  possessing  the  blood,  and  supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of 
their  man-deified  progenitors,  continued  to  rule,  until  patriarchism  merged 
into  despotism.  Still,  however,  the  principle  held  good,  that  consolidll- 
tion  produces  power  ;  and  as  rival  empires — commenced  at  the  ends,  as  it 
were,  of  the  then  known  world,  by  different  branches  of  the  family  dla- 
jointed  at  Babel — extended  their  sovereignties  until  they  clashed  at  their 
bounds,  the  old  war  spirit,  and  the  vast  operations  which  it  called  forth, 
favored  the  idea.  But,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  despot,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  foi^t  that  ho  ruled  for  the  benefit,  and,  in  the  first  instance, , ' 
by  the  sufferance  of  his  subjects,  and  oppressed  them,  as  well  as  others, 
as  it  suited  his  pleasure  or  his  caprice. 

The  political  philoaophera  of  the  first  ages  fell  into  the  same  error  that 
the  political  economists  of  a  later  day  hold.  ITie  one,  starting  from  tha 
true  proposition  that  the  consolidation  power  is  advantageous  to  a  oont> 
tiy,  arrived  at  the  fiJaa  conclusion  that  the  consolidation  of  power  in  the 
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handt)  of  one  Dosooountaible  and  irreaponsible  governor,  vould  be  produO' 
tivd  of  DO  bad  effects.  The  other,  starting  from  the  true  proposition,  tlut 
the  ooosvlidation  of  capital  ia  advantageous  to  a  couBtry,  arrived  at  the 
fake  conclusion,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  vhole  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  favored  few,  would  best  promote  the  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  wholo  people.  That,  in  the  one  case,  if  we  could  be  always  assured, 
that  the  wisest  and  beat,  and  most  disinterested  man,  would  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  and  would  use  his  power  solely  for  the  happiness 
of  the  peopli^  and  their  greatness  rather  than  bia  own,  the  first  condn- 
doD  qaight  be  a  correct  one,  will  be  allowed  as  soon  as  the  second  concln* 
eioK  would  be,  if  every  riuh  man  held  his  wealth,  as  the  cashier  of  a  bank 
holds  the  keys  of  the  vault,  in  trust  for  the  less-favored  sons  of  the  smI. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  such  guarantee,  and  with  the  experience  of  agea 
against  it,  the  first  solution  of  the  problem  could  not  stand,  and  the 
ta^k,  afler  the  lfq>Be  of  centuries,  appeared  less  easy  than  it  was  at  first. 

The  second  principle  of  government  that  was  discovered  was,  that,  m 
order  to  teeure  the  tiai/ililj/  of  a  government,  every  individual  must  feel  a 
pertonai  interest  in  it.  It  was  evident  to  the  most  ordinary  reasoners, 
that,  however  much  the  people  might  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  conso- 
lidation gave  them  power — however  much  they  might  believe  it  to  bo 
true,  they  would  have  no  interest  at  stake — nothing  to  make  them  nSij 
roimd  their  standard,  and  battle  for  their  country,  whether  with  the  strong 
arm  or  the  strong  mind,  unless  they  felt  that,  having  once  lost  their  gov- 
erament,  they  had  lost  their  all.  Under  a  despotism,  the  subject,  whether 
a  soldier  or  a  civilian,  was  but  a  mere  tool  in  the  bands  of  his  ruler  ;  and 
whatever  advancement  in  knowledge  or  power  was  gained,  he  received  no 
share  of  it,  for  the  principle  by  which  it  worked  was  known  only  to  the 
mngle  mind  which  controlled  it.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  repugnant  to 
the  progressive  intellect  of  mankind  in  general,  and  contributed  to  the 
^ture  of  despotism,  and  the  rise  of  republicanism. 

Greece  was  the  first  expounder  of  this  new  law.  In  her  earlier  experi- 
ence, its  truth  was  proved  beyond  the  poasibility  of  a  doubt.  Under  jta 
application,  each  individual  had  a  direct  voice  in  his  government,  and  the 
intellect  expanded  as  a  flower  in  a  ho^bed.  What  country,  not  recogniz- 
ing the  principle  in  itn  fullest  force,  can  boast  of  such  poets,  moralists, 
dramatists,  lawgivers,  soldiers,  or  patriots,  as  she  ?  But  in  tbJs  one  law, 
her  political  attainments  stopped.  Anxious  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  dis- 
covery they  had  made,  the  Greeks  paid  little  attention  to  that  other  prin- 
ciple, which  appeared  to  have  failed,  on  account  of  an  error  in  practice. 
They  consolidated  themselves  in  very  small  bodies,  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  dissensions  sprung  up  which  might  have  been  avoided,'but  which 
ended,  finally,  in  the  rejectioti  of  this  rule,  and  the  return  to  the  fir^ 
^en  Greece  sank,  and  the  star  of  her  destiny,  bright  as  her  own  ideal  of 
beauty,  shone  for  a  time  with  transcendent  brillianoy  in  Alexander,  and 
Bank  beneath  the  horizon  for  ever. 

TTie  Roman  made  no  new  discovery  in  the  science  of  government;  but 
taking  the  two  principles  left  him  in  the  Icg^y  of  the  warring  dynasties, 
fas  united  thera,  and  kept  them  separate.  The  first  principle  he  applied, 
by  reducing  under  his  arms  all  the  nations  around  him ;  and  the  aec<»]d, 
he  recognized  in  a  system  of  laws  and  jurisprudence,  and  an  iutemsl  po- 
licy, which  has  been  the  admiraUon  of  all  succeeding  nations.'  But  bs 
neithor  applied  the  first  nor  the  second  principle  in  its  fullest  extent ;  for, 
witbout  toB  city  walla,  he  bound  his  tributaries  b/  no  tias  to  tba  goreis- 
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ment  to  iriucfa  the;  wer«  tributary ;  nor  did  he,  wtthin  dto  dty  valla, 
allow  the  plebeun  ths  Bame  amount  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tba 
Mate  which  be  gave  to  the  patrician.  Hence  the  aplmdid  temple  of  Ro> 
man  greatness  was  but  a  fabric  whoae  walls  were  uncemecated,  and  readj 
to  crumble  by  their  own  weight. 

The  third  principle  of  govemmetit  was  now  disooTered,  that  a  divmom 
qflaior  it  necMiary  to  attain  the  higkeil  degree  of  p*rfielion.  This  princi- 
ple belongs  to  the  feudal  ages.  Ths  feudal  mooarchies  were  formed  on 
the  three  principles  here  laid  down,  intermixed  with  a  false  one,  to  wit- 
that  a  division  of  labor  created  a  division  of  rank,  and  that  rank  onca  ob- 
tained, was  hereditary.  In  other  words,  they  denied  the  law— bo  aelC- 
«vident  at  first,  that  no  one  asserted  it  aa  a  law — that  all  men  aie  bom 
equal.  But  these  three  prin(uples,  once  recognized  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent— all  equally  and  alike — cannot  fail  of  producing  a  government  pesb 
feet  in  theory,  and  that  government  ia  the  Kepublto  of  the  United  S[ata». 
We  use  the  words,  "  perfect  in  theory,"  for  perfect  in  practice  the  govem. 
ment  of  the  United  States  certainly  ia  not,  nor  is  any  government  which 
has  ever  existed ;  for  of  them  all,  we  have  the  most  perfect.  The  thre* 
fundamental  axioms,  which  all  experience  proves  are  correct,  are  united  ia 
her ;  and  if  she  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  haviitg  discovered  anything 
new,  she  has  combined  and  arranged  them  all,  in  a  manner  which  makes 
Iter  grand  combination  a  grand  discovery.  And,  moreover,  she  has  given 
utterance  to,  and  maintained  against  the  world,  in  her  corporate  capacity, 
truths  which  others  have  rejected — which  others  have  declared  falsehood, 
but  which  are  none  the  less  true.  She  has  declared  ^t  all  men  are  fr«a 
and  equal ;  she  has  proved  that  nations  may  become  powerful  without 
onnitiilating  other  nations  ;  she  haa  repudiated  the  doctrine  that 
force  is  power,  and  upholds  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  power; 
she  haa  demonstrated  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that 
jostioe  betwera  nation  and  nation  is  aa  necessary  as  justice  between 
man  and  man — that  the  most  lasting  advantage  b  gained,  when 
the  advantage  is  equal  on  both  sides ;  and  she  has  proved,  in  her  in- 
ternal policy,  that  war  b  not  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  the  principle  <^ 
peace  is  of  universal  application.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  R*- 
public  is  not  perfect  in  practice  :  for  perfection  knows  no  compromises, 
which,  however,  are  rendered  necessary  in  our  Constitution,  by  cnrcuni. 
stances  over  which  we  have  no  control.  It  b  the  object  of  the  pres«it  aft. 
tide  to  show  why  end  wherefore  the  compromisea  of  the  Constitution'^ 
especially  upon  the  subject  of  negro  slavery — ought  to  be  respected  snd 
held  inviolable,  until  expurged  by  the  common  consent,  and  to  prove  that 
the  dissolution  of  this  Union,  because  of  an  asserted  moral  wrong,  &r 
which  we  are  not  accountable,  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity,  as  it 
would  neither  goad  nor  drive  those  who  are  accountable  to  a  sense  of  thetr 
aocouutabili^ ;  but  it  would  sacrifice  the  first  principle  of  all  government, 
and  the  incalculable  advantages  which  duly  accrue  from  it,  to  a  mere  al>- 
straotion, 

A  distinguished  lawyer,  writing  to  the  Maryland  Constitntional  Refbrsi 
Convention,  uses  these  words : — "  No  one  can  place  less  value  than  I  do 
upon  what  has  been  called  philosophical  legislation — a  legislation  based 
upon  a  protended  insight  into  the  nature  of  man  ;  and,  consequently,  fit- 
ted for  all  nations,  by  a  littie  modification  suited  to  the  diflerenee  in  <ir- 
oumstanoes.  No  laws  are  suited  to  a. people,  but  those  which  have  erowa 
Op  Crom  their  ueceBSitiM — from  tboir  m  stoma    fnwn  their  opiniosa."  Aad 
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die  fathers  of  tha  Kepublic,  in  the  great  Declaration  of  IndependeBce, 
hinted  at  l^e  same  truth,  ia  the  following  language  : — "  Prudence,  indeed, 
will  dictate  that  governinenta,  long  eatablished,  Btioald  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  trifling  causes ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  has  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while  evils  are  endurable,  than  to 
m;ht  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed." 
The  opinions,  the  teachings,  the  practice  of  all  ages  of  the  world,  show 
that  tma  view  of  a^rs  ia  the  correct  one,  and  that  we  are  as  much  in- 
debted to  the  drcumstoncea  in  whidi  the  colonies  were  placed — for  our 
Bxoellenciea  as  well  as  our  «yi]s— as  we  are  to  the  reason  of  these  maat^ 
minds  who  made  those  drcumstances  suheerrient  to  the  best  possible  ends. 
In  all  Ages,  except  our  own,  it  has  been  a  blind  experiment,  rather  than 
the  deduction  of  philosophic  minds,  whi<di  has  produced  each  successive 
prindple  of  government,  as  a  blind  experiment  with  the  galvanic  battery 
lliowed  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  the  component  parts  of  water.  In  this  view, 
a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Republic  was  form- 
ed, will  fiimish  data  whence  to  produce  a^uments  why  it  should  be  pre- 
served, notwithstanding  the  evils  with  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  com- 
promise. 

To  carry  out  this  idea,  it  Is  not  necessary  to  trace  every  step  in  the  paA 
through  which  the  nation  has  passed,  from  the  discovery  of  Virginia  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  or  the  arrival  of  the  MayHower  at  Plymouth  Rock,  down  to 
(Retime  of  l^e  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into 
an  elaborate  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
the  daughter  states  and  the  mother  country.  Those  causes  existed,  and 
are  stated  with  sufficient  exactness  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Grievances  called  forth  remonstrances  and  protestations  ;  but  as  protesta- 
tions received  no  attention,  and  remonstrances  no  answer,  the  denius  of 
Liberty  proclaimed  that  servile  submission  was  a  crime.  Hie  people  gave 
their  response,  wheal  she  declared  that  they  were  tree  and  independ^it. 
Amid  the  din  of  the  battle,  in  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  in  the  rattle  of  the 
musketry,  in  the  rallying  cry  and  the  charging  shout,  at  Lexington,  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  at  Saratoga,  at  Stony  Point,  at  "Yorktown,  they  sealed  the 
word  that  was  spoken,  with  a  firmness  and  a  weight  which  impressed 
Christendom  with  admiration,  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  Stat«s 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  who,  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  did,  "in  the  nams 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare  that  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  states." 

This  once  accomplished,  a  government  was  to  be  formed  that  should  se- 
cure to  its  subjects  every  blessing  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  for 
which  they  had  fought.  The  Declaration  of  independence  held  the  following 
language : — "  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  die  people  to  alter  and  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  govem- 
uent,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prinoiples,  and  otganizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
'faftppineas."    Ihe  dreumstonoes  in  wludi  die  United  CoIonieB  were  pUced, 
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detennined  Uie  fonn  of  that  government.  It  ww  tniQ,  tiuit  if  each  indt 
Tidu&l  cared  for  nothing  more  than  his  "inalienable  right  to  life,  libeily, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  the  best  way  to  secure  to  each  individual 
these  rights,  free  from  governmental  interference,  wa8  to  abolish  all  goT- 
emment.  But  the  advancement  in  civilization  which  bad  been  made  under 
government,  from  the  pnmitjve  condition  of  the  red  man,  who  knew  none^ 
taught  tbe  lesson  that  consolidation  is  power,  lliis  lesson  hod  been  taught 
more  pracdcallj  in  the  experience  of  the  war.  What  it  would  have  beea 
impoaaible  for  one  colony  singly  to  hare  achieved,  was  dcme  by  the  union 
of  the  thirteen.  The  second  principle  we  have  laid  down  was  brought 
home  by  the  strongest  of  all  arguments — the  argument  of  private  interesL 
The  Interest  of  every  citizen  was  at  stake,  when  the  imposition  of  an 
odious  system  of  taxation  was  attempted,  and  the  same  was  enlisted  i» 
the  side  of  the  new  confederation,  which  impelled  resistance  to  the  old 
Iswa.  The  third  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  was  pressed  upon  the 
mind  by  the  evident  inconsistency  in  the  course  of  the  colonies,  if  they 
should  fight  against  one  government  for  withdrawing  their  legislative  pow- 
ers, and  voluntarily  relinquish  them  to  another.  Hence  the  colonies  r»- 
tained  their  laws,  their  legislatures,  and  their  separate  existence,  and  thus 
was  taught  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  puts  aside,  in  so 
large  a  country  as  this,  the  necessity  for,  and  the  errors  which  might  ari»e 
out  of  the  so-called  "  philosophical  legislation,"  and  gave  the  people  those 
laws  which  were  best  suited  to  their  necessities,  their  customs  and  their 
opinions.  For  in  truth  the  philosophy  of  legislation  is  not  the  making  of 
prindples  by  which  to  rule,  but,  like  the  philosophy  of  the  mathematia% 
It  b  the  deduction  of  causes  irom  effects,  a  deduction  of  principles  from 
their  actions. 

Had  the  United  States  been  placed  in  other  circumstances,  her  Constita- 
tion  would  not  have  been  the  same  it  now  is.  Had  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution never  broken  out,  the  Federal  Union  never  would  have  been  formed. 
Hie  different  states  would  have  been  too  jealous  of  their  own  importwce, 
to  have  made  concessions  for  the  benefit  of  those  surrounding.  Where 
the  oonceasion  of  too  much  produces  despotism,  they  would  have  conceded 
as  little  as  possible.  What  should  the  staid  and  sober  Puritan  concede  to 
the  jovial  son  of  New- York  t  What  right  had  the  rigid  and  precise  Qu^er 
to  demand  concessions  from  the  chivalrous  Carolinian  or  Virginian,  or  vim 
verfaf  would  have  been  asked.  Or  had  the  colonies  been  planted  under 
one  patent,  and  governed  by  one  central  organization,  our  motto  would 
have  been,  as  the  motto  of  the  French  Republic  is,  "  one  and  indivisible," 
instead  of  "f/'/tiriiua'Crnunt."  This  would  have  made  "philosophical 
legislation  "  necessary,  and  would  have  thrown  the  responsibility  of  slavery 
upon  all  alike,  and  would  have  made  it  right  for  ua  of  the  North  to  join 
Issue  with  the  South,  on  the  question  of  its  aboliti<Hi — a  right  which,  under 
the  present  state  laws,  does  not,  and  cannot  exist.  And  the  ciroumstancea 
being  as  they  were,  made  the  Union  first  a  consolidation  of  men  into  states, 
responsible  for  their  own  actions  alone,  and  then  a  consolidation  of  states 
into  one  nation,  as  component  parts  of  which,  we  are  responsible  only  for 
what  is  done  by  its  supreme  government. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  character  of  the  federal  compact.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment which  comes  between  the  two  extremes  of  anarchy  and  deapotjsm ; 
which  concedes  just  enough,  and  concedes  it  to  tlie  right  authorities,  h 
is  a  confederation  which,  by  one  supreme  government  making  uniform  and 
universal  laws,  secures  international  interoonrse  between  thirty-caie  difibv- 
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«M  Dfttlom,  witboat  flw  eomplexlt^  of  an  endless  UBonnt  of  tresttes  aoA 
aCRiTentioiis ;  and  <»ie  nation  has  do  man  right  to  make  agressions  npMi 
■lotiMT  natioii,  beemae  of  that  oonfederatioo,  than  it  woold  have  becsuM 
ofajKietal  treaty,  a  treaty  of  ofience  and  defence,  or  a  treaty  of  eommeroe^ 
GenMal  legislation  only  belongs  to  Ccoigress ;  exdnwTe  l^islation  l>eionga 
to  «u^  state  respeotivelj,  and  with  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere. 
Tlmt  each  is  tbe  case  is  evident  from  the  powers  directly  and  explicitly 
waferred  npon  the  legislative  body  by  the  Constitution,  which  we  will 
briefly  8tat»-Mlie  dansee  relatisg  to  tbe  Executive  and  Jtidiciary  notb^ng 
relative  to  onr  purpose.  It  is  enacted  by  article  1,  section  8,  that  Con- 
craaa  shall  bare  power  to  levy  sod  collect  taxes,  pay  tbe  debts,  and  provida 
tat  the  common  defence  and  welhre  of  the  United  States ;  to  borrow  mo- 
sey; to  regulate  oommeroe  with  foreign  nations;  between  the  several 
ttatca,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  an  nniform  nile  of  natti- 
nlization  ;  to  coin  money  for  the  whole  United  States;  to  establish  nni- 
f>rm  weights  and  measures;  to  cstabltsb  postoflices  and  post-roads ;  to 
promote  science,  and  grant  copy-rights  and  patents  for  limited  periods ;  to 
MHistitute  tribunals ;  to  declare  war,  and  otake  rules  of  war ;  to  raise  and 
■apport  anniee ;  to  ruse  and  support  a  navy ;  to  provide  fbr  calling  forth 
tke  militia,  (under  the  officers  of  the  several  states ;)  to  execute  the  laws 
«f  the  Union  ;  to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions. 

In  all  thia,  we  see  a  power  which  is  wielded  for  the  Iwnefit  of  the  whcte 
(Tnlon,  and  which  can  be  employed  for  the  whole  Union,  without  interfer- 
ing witfi  tbe  distinctive  rights,  or  local  wants  of  any  part  of  iL  Thas  ara 
aeoured  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  power  by  consolidation,  and 
regularity  by  the  division  of  labor.  That  the  other  principle  is  equally 
well  understood,  is  shown  by  our  rapid  increase  in  strength  within  the 
bst  seventy  years.  Truly,  the  little  one  is  become  a  thousand,  and  the 
small  one  a  strong  nation.  From  thirteen  states,  wo  have  become  thirty- 
one,  and  yet  our  extension  does  not  weaken  us  as  it  did  ancient  Rome. 
And  why  f  Because  we  hold  our  new  territories  as  sovereign  states,  pos- 
Masiog  rights  co-equal  and  co-extcnsive  with  ourselves,  and  not  as  the  ter- 
ritories subdued  by  a  military  aristocracy.  Hence,  every  citizen,  except 
Ibooe  fanatics  who  do  not  understand  the  true  principles  of  government, 
(a  interested  In  preserving  the  Union  inviolate.  And  in  order  that  it  may 
be  kept  so,  the  strong  cement  of  a  mutual  confidence-in  the  jnstice  and 
tnt^crity  of  each  partner  in  the  firm,  is  applied  in  the  good  faith  and  sin- 
«witj  with  which  all  assent  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution — that 
full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  by  one  state  to  the  acts  and  doings  of 
another ;  that  no  preference  si»!]  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
■  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another ;  that  vessels 
bound  to  or  from  one  state,  shall  not  be  obliged  to  enter,  dear,  or  pay 
duties  in  another  ;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  to  the  provisions  of  the  fol- 
lovring  section :  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  by  tbe 
laws  thereof,  escaping  tnto  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law,  or 
regnlation  therein,  be  disdiarged  from  audi  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
deliTered  up  on  claim  of  the  par^  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall  be 
due." 

Such  clauses  as  these,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  framed,  and  in 
wfaidi  they  should  be  kept,  are  what  make  up  the  compromises  of  the 
Constitution.  TTiey  are  compromises  of  opinion  and  of  interest,  but  not 
of  principle.  They  are  compromises  of  opinion  fbr  the  sake  of  principle, 
MdiA  are  generated  and  rendered  neoessaij  by  drcumstanoes  over  wuck 


the  RefubTro  lus  no  oontrol.  In  tire  optnion  or  all  Btatesraen,  the  «»- 
Mmction  that  m&y  be  placed  apon  this  important  doouraent  is  of  far  tdom 
importance  than  the  letter  of  the  law.  To  an  obgerver,  ignorant  of  tlw 
peculiar  institutions  of  aoy  part  of  our  great  country,  the  clause  quoted 
above  may  seem  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  requisition  upon  one  state, 
to  deliver  up  criminals  who  have  escaped  from  servitude  in  another.  Bud 
when  it  is  known  that  in  thirteen  of  the  confederates,  negro  slavei;  i» 
sanctioned  by  law,  and  tiiat  the  remaining  eighteen  disallow  the  aune, 
the  case  is  widely  dtfFerent.  Both  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  tfint 
which  actuated  the  framers  of  it,  become  invested  with  the  highest  im- 
portance. Of  all  evils,  those  inwhidi  mankind  are  pecuniarily  interested 
are  the  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Taking  the  fact  as  it  stood,  that  slavery 
existed  when  the  Constitution  was  formed,  the  members  from  the  North 
and  the  South  met  in  convention,  with  a  spirit  of  mutual  compromise,  re- 
^>ecting  the  prejudices  of  each  other,  and  int«nt  only  on  forming  a  general 
treaty,  and  constituting  legal  authorities  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  which 
should  secure  to  all  the  parties  to  it  the  benefits  of  free  trade  and  uiir*' 
striated  interoouise,  and  the  mutual  co-operation  of  each  other,  in  the 
event  of  ditfercnces  with  otiier  nations.  Hence,  out  of  respect  to  thepr»' 
judiees  of  the  North,  the  odious  word  is  notlbund  in  the  whole  document; 
wliile,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  South  on  the  subject,  the 
tenor  of  the  article  is  fully  shown  by  the  construction  which  the  prernises 
put  upon  the  section  utider  consideration.  The  recent  struggles  arising 
out  of  the  questions  agitated  by  the  application  of  CUifbmia  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  have  caused  certain  gentlemen  at  the  South,  with  a 
warmth  which  is  pardonable,  but  not  justitiable,  in  consideration  ot  tba 
amount  which  they  have  at  stake,  to  insiict  upon  disunion  as  a  measure  of 
selCprotection  ;  and  certain  gentlemen  at  the  North,  with  a  zeal  which  is 
not  tempered  with  knowledge,  to  insist  upon  disunion  as  a  sacrifice  to  a 
moral  right.  An  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  prosperity 
m  the  South  is  not  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  North,  prompts  tm 
well-meaning  gentlemen  first  spoken  of  to  jump  at  their  conclusion;  while 
that  inconsiderate  zeal  for  proselytes  and  abstractions,  which  has,  in  ,&]! 
ages,  been  the  bane  of  the  world,  has  actuated  the  well-meaning  gentlemen 
last  spoken  of,  in  bringing  them  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  so  that  we  ob- 
serve the  two  extremes  meeting  and  standing  together.  We  do  not  say 
that  many  persons  at  the  North  openly  advocate  disunion,  but  the  recMit 
movements  in  some  states  look  very  like  rebellion  to  the  laws,  which  ia 
equivalent  to  the  same.  But,  thank  Heaven,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
think  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved,  and  the  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  maintained,  or  we  shall  lose  the  experiment  in  govern- 
ment, for  which  we  have  ventured  "  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  soorod 
honor."  Let  us  offer  one  or  two  considerations  why  slavery  should  not 
be  made  the  rock  upon  which  to  shatter  the  ark  of  the  Republic 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  at  once  and  forever,  we  must  do  one  of 
these  throe  things  : — We  must  emancipate  every  negro  now  held  in  ser- 
vitude; or  we  must  dissolve  the  Union;  or,  thirdly,  we  must  bury  all 
dilTerenoes,  and  abide  by  the  Constitution  of  our  fathers.  In  regard  to  the 
first  proposition,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  well  established  principle  of  legida- 
tioB,  that  evils  of  long  standing  can  only  be  eradicated  by  gradual  and 
far-reaching  means ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  legislation  should  be  direeted 
towards  securing  posterity  from  them,  rather  than  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
vuk*  an  act  of  Congress  produce  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  minda  of 
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«  nwjority  of  those  ttIio  control  that  CoDgrese.  If  tbia  be  tnie,  and  ex- 
perience proves  it,  then  emancipation  is  impracticable  and  absurd.  The 
position  of  the  negro  upon  our  ooudnent  has  alvsya  been  an  anomaly. 
Hia  transmigration,  as  is  well  known,  was  at  first  projected  in  a  mislaken 
notion  of  benevolence  to  the  abori^nos  of  the  soil,  in  tbe  days  of  Laa 
Casas  and  Hernando  Cortez — the  former  of  whom  took  great  credit  for 
his  phUanthropio  scheme,  in  supplying  vassals  who  would  work,  instead 
of  Uiose  to  whom  labor  was  death,  to  the  men  whose  papal  bulla  aod 
patents  of  nobility,  according  to  tbe  belief  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave 
them  a  right  to  be  masters.  The  negro's  residence  here,  during  &  period 
of  three  hundred  years,  has  been  characterized  by  an  unbroken  chain  of 
stfvitude,  through  all  the  diiferent  changes  of  government  that  have  ttdmi 
place  in  that  time.  In  manners,  in  habits,  in  education,  in  feeling,  he  has 
been  as  distinct  from  the  other  portions  of  the  community,  as  he  is  ia 
color.  In  the  stru^Ies  for  freedom,  he  has  borne  no  part,  and  in  'their 
fruits  he  "baa  asked  no  share  ;  and  why  should  we,  for  the  sake  of  a  race 
which  does  not  feel  the  importance  of  the  act  sufficiently  to  ask  for  it  as  a 
race,  do  that  which  would  be  suicide  to  us  and  to  our  institutions  1  In 
the  meantime,  every  day  which  has  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  boldera 
of  the  slaves,  has  added  to  the  length  of  their  undisturbed  possession, -and 
given  them  a  fee-simple — an  actual  right  and  title — where,  before,  a  charge 
might  have  been  made  of  usurpation.  Had  alavery  only  existed  a  year 
or  two  before  the  war  of  independence,  we  might  have  insisted  upon 
amancipation ;  and  so  we  might,  if  the  political  importance  of  the  slave- 
holder uad  been  as  small  as  it  was  in  England  or  France ;  or  had  the 
slaves,  in  mass,  asserted  their  right  to  a  political  existence,  we  might  hare 
insisted  upon  it  with  equal  force.  But  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and 
continue  to  be — their  vox  popvli — their  voice  as  a  race, — tacitly  acknow- 
ledges tht  words  of  the  vox  Dei^  repeated  thousuida  of  years  ago,  "  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethreu ;"  tmd  abolitionista  may 
preach,  and  scnatora  may  talk  as  much  aa  they  ^ease,  before  they  fmd  a 
"  higher  law"  than  that 

But  with  the  slaveholder  it  is  vastly  different.  WhOe,  with  us  at  the 
North,  the  matter  is  of  no  importance  only  at  particular  times,  or  as  a 
bobby  upon  which  to  ride  to  political  eminence,  every  word  that  is  said 
upon  the  subject  is  a  dagger  in  the  side  of  a  Southern  man.  When  he 
came  into  the  Union,  he  came  in  with  vested  rights — whether  just  rights 
or  not,  is  not  for  us  to  determine — but  with  rights  which  he  hadheld  from 
a  time  whence  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  tbe  contrary.  To 
Bpeak  of  emancipation  at  once  and  immediately  to  him,  is  to  take  away 
from  him  everything  by  which  be  exists,  and  is  a  measure  which  he  cer- 
t^nly  did  not  expect,  when  he,  conjointly  with  ourselves,  «gned  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation.  In  view  of  the  immense  importance  of  the  stake  to 
him,  we  can  pardon  his  attempts  to  make  slavery  perpetual,  and  his  op- 
position to  the  admission  of  a  free  state,  to  swell  the  baJanoe  against  him, 
unless  he  has  a  fresh  pledge,  that  the  power  of  an  augmented  majority 
shall  not  be  used  where  it  is  unconstitutionally  a^nst  him. 

Under  these  ciroumatanoea,  then,  emancipation  is  impossible.  Pru- 
dence, indeed,  would  dictate  that  we  should  co-operate,  by  a  patient  and 
persevering  line  of  conduct,  with  the  interests  of  the  slaveholder,  which 
aie  gradually  elevating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  until,  in  the 
oooTss  of  time,  he  may  become  capable  of  freedom,  which  by 
the  way  we  doubt ;  or  cdae  to  labor  for  tJie  sune  time,  patiently  aod 
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pcraeveringly  to  ceiry  out  a  coloniziiig  system  vhtctL  might  ut  the 
end  relieve  ub  of  our  slave  population.  But  as  this  would  be  too  tedious 
a  prooesa  to  suit  the  mercurial  genlua  of  the  abolitiouiBt,  they  either  revert 
themaelves,  or  cause  others  to  revert  to  the  second  proposidon — disunion. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  adufiitttog  (what  we  do  not  in  fuel  ad> 
mit)  that  the  right  of  secession  belongs  to  the  states,  it  is  the  height  of 
fanaticism  for  a  state,  either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  to  scatter  to  the 
winds  ^1  the  advantages  which  it  possesses  by  virtue  of  the  Ckmstitution 
and  the  Union.  As  we  have  shown,  this  confederation  is  formed  to  secure 
to  thirty-one  different  nations  international  peace  and  intercourse,  and 
consolidated  strengtL  Under  it,  the  states  have  grown  in  wealth  and 
commerce  to  an  unexampled  degree.  Admitting  Uiat  the  Union  did  not 
«iist,  would  the  commerce  of  ^e  great  father  of  waters  be  what  it  is,  if 
ita  navigation  were  shut  out  from  one  state  by  the  jealousy  of  another,  as 
the  St.  Lawrence  is  shut  out  from  us  by  lie  policy  of  Great  Britain! 
Would  the  blessings  of  free  trade  be  as  fiilly  appreciated  as  they  now  are, 
if  each  state  lyvi^  prohibitory  duties  on  every  article  imported  from 
another  state  1  Would  the  postal  arrangements  be  as  eflicient  as  they 
now  are,  if,  instead  of  a  general  department  at  the  seat  of  government, 
each  state  was  compell^  to  make  twenty  or  tlurty  treaties  similar 
to  that  wliich  existe  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  T  Would 
there  be  a  slave  the  less,  or  would  northern  industry  be  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  slave  products  t  The  plain  answer  to  these  questions 
is.  No!  And  we  shall  have  as  much  reason  on  our  side  in  breaking 
»  postal  treaty  with  Great  Britain  because  she  holds  to  the  principles 
involved  in  a  monarchical  government,  to  which  we  do  not  hold,  as  we 
should  have  in  breaking  the  federal  compact,  because  some  of  the 
parties  hold  to  the  principle  of  negro  slavery,  to  which  we  do  not.  If  we 
dissolve  the  Union,  we  disclaim  the  principle  that  consolidation  is  power ; 
we  stifle  the  feeling  of  peace  and  good  will ;  we  loosen  the  ties  of  country 
which  made  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the  South  stand  together 
in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution,  and  of]S12-,  and  we  dissolve  the  brother- 
Iv  feeling  which  led  the  Palmetto  Regiment  and  the  New-York  Regiment, 
the  Mississippi  Regiment  and  the  Indiana  Regiment,  to  cast  aside  all  seo- 
tional  feeling,  and  to  fight  together,  against  a  common  foe,  on  the  Mexican 
battle  fields,  as  American  citizens  !  If  wa  dissolve  the  Union,  we  deny  that 
the  time  can  ever  come,  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
diares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  when  the  nations  shall 
learn  war  no  more.  And  if  we  dissolve  the  Union,  we  that  instant  lose 
our  proud  name  as  American  citizens,  and  our  political  importance  alto- 
gether, and  shall,  as  we  deserve,  be  reduced  to  the  same  low  level  with 
the  petty  states  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Under  these  drcumstancee,  when  emancipation  is  not  feasible,  and  dis- 
union would  be  the  direst  calamity  that  could  befidl  us,  every  honest  and 
patriotic  heart  will  feel  himself,  not  merely  a  sectionaliet  but  an  Ameri- 
can, and  exclaim,  "  Let  the  comprontaes  be  sustained,  and  let  the  Con- 
Btitution  which  sheds  such  lustre  on  the  names  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
public, and  upon  the  stars  and  stripes  which  they  raised  as  symbols  of  a 
new  nation  bom  into  existence,  make  our  country  still,  as  it  has  made  it 
hitherto, 

"  A  union  of  heatM  and  s  uuiDn  of  banda, 

A  anion  of  principlei  none  may  seTci ; 
A  nnion  of  lakes  and  a  union  of  lands,  ^  ^ 

Th«  Aneriean  Union  fow»M."  „  CjiOOQIc 
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It  has  been  said  and  admitted,  that  knowledge  is  pow^,  I^orance  and 
poverty  are  the  props  of  tjrranny  and  oppresmon.  Ignorant  men  are  a«i>- 
uttlly  credulous,  and  ara  readily  infiuenced  by  positive  asseitionB  wh<o 
nU«red  by  men  of  property  and  position  in  the  world.  It  often  faappeni^ 
thftt  the  intellecM  of  poor  ignorantmcn  is  conAued  and  blunted  through  lbs 
mere  presence  of  those  whom  they  regard  to  be  great  and  good.  Henea 
they  are  often  the  victims  of  well-tutored  knaves,  who  have  won  enough 
of  popular  approbation  to  hold  some  office.  They  become  the  plaything! 
and  rapport  of  demagogues,  who,  while  pretending  to  devote  their  time 
and  labor  for  the  common  advantage  of  those  who  conatiMited  tfaem,  art 
only  attentive  to  their  own  selfish  interests.  The  difference  of  mental  efr 
ficiency  between  a  child  and  a  man,  d^end  more  upon  the  inexperieooa 
and  want  of  knowledge  of  the  former  than  upon  the  greater  age  of  tho 
latter :  those  who  are  inferior  in  experience  and  infurmadon  are  children, 
no  matter  about  their  age;  in  conflict  with  the  highly  cultivated  minds  of 
educated  men,  they  must  always  be  beaten,  especially  where  tiiey  are  also 
opposed  by  selfish,  dishonest  pretensions. 

llie  depressed  or  low  condition  of  sailors,  compared  with  other  daasea 
of  citizens,  is  attributable  to  a  want  of  knowledge  beyond  their  very  sim- 
ple vocation.  Aa  a  class,  sailors  have  been  scowled  and  maltreated  in 
various  ways,  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  any  effioicnt  attention 
haa  been  paid  to  t^eir  condition.  Among  the  most  prominent  efforts  to 
ameliorate  it,  are  those  of  Watson  G.  Haynea.  He  stumped  the  country, 
and  kept  up  agitation  of  the  subjeot  until  the  use  of  the  lash  has  beoi 
abolished.  ,  But  this  was  effected  in  a  hasty  manner,  and  no  ipodes  of  pun- 
iehment  have  been  substituted  in  its  place  to  coerce  the  vicious  to  propo 
action.  Hiough  hastily  performed,  still  the  act  itself  is  a  good  one  ;  but 
more  by  chanoe  than  judicious  proot-'dding  on  the  part  of  Congress.  Hie 
members  of  the  national  legislature  are  so  much  occupied  in  electioneering 
for  office,  in  making  buncombe  speeches,  that  legislation,  the  great  object  w 
their  meeting,  is  left  till  the  last  hours  of  the  session,  when  laws  are  «>- 
acted  in  haste  and  confusion.  The  last  Congress  is  not  free  fimm  thia  im- 
putation. In  proof  of  it,  the  naval  appropriation  bill  may  be  cited  aa  a* 
instance  of  imperfect,  hasty  legislation. 

It  is  a  duty  and  a  privilege  of  every  American  citizen  to  express  hia 
views  on  all  points  affecting  the  common  good  or  interests  of  classes. 
While  he  is  bound  to  bow  in  obedience  to  all  laws  in  existence,  the 
American  may  attempt  to  point  out  their  errors,  that  they  may  be  cor- 
rected. Even  when  his  opinions  are  wrong,  they  may  be  expressed  ad- 
viuitageously  to  himself,  because  dieoussion  will  elucidate  and  bring  out 
the  trutli,  and  render  it  manifest  to  all,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  majority. 

It  may  be  said  in  defence  of  Congress,  however,  that  it  is  the  custom  to 
rely  on  tne  reports  of  committees,  and  the  heads  of  bureaus  in  the  ezeeutiva 
departments,  especially  upon  technical  points.  If  the  heads  of  bureaus  be 
feeble,  prejudiced,  antiquated  men,  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  prt^reas  whic^ 
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i>  diMvcteristio  of  oaf  age  aad  oountry,  or  men  who  ire  tupM^  only  of 
ImitatioQ  and  of  following  the  preoedeots  of  other  natiom,  or  men  so  con- 
servative that  thej  natunllj  oppose  all  change  and  improTcment,  it  is  to 
be  antitapated  that  Congrese  and  the  Executive  himself  will  be  often  led 
aatray,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions.  It  is  time  that  the  capabilities  and 
qualificationa  of  beads  of  bureaus  should  be  sorutiniied,  and  where  tbej 
are  found  inoompetent,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  more  efficient  men 
should  be  substituted.  Those  offices  may  be  occupied  now,  by  the  besi 
and  most  efficient  men  at  command  of  the  administration ;  if  so,  examine 
don  will  not  harm  them  or  the  administration.  Yet  it  is  surmised  that 
axamination  would  lead  to  change  in  some  caaes. 

The  law  making  approm-iationa  to  support  the  navy  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1S51-3,  provides,  lst>  "  That  no  commutation  of  rations  shall  be  allowed 
except  to  officers  and  their  attendants,  and  for  the  spirit  part  of  their 
rations ;  and  no  person  not  actually  attached  to,  and  doing  duty  on  board 
of  a  sea-going  or  receiving  vessel,  and  the  petty  officers,  seamen  and  ordin- 
ary seamen  attached  to  the  ordinary  of  the  navy-yards,  shall  be  allowed  a 

3d.  "  T^t  so  ntiona  stopped  for  the  tick  on  boarA  vessels,  shall  be 
credited  to  the  hospital  fund,  but  shall  remain  and  be  aecotmted  for  a« 
part  of  the  provisioDS  of  the  vessel ;  and  that  the  rations  of  officers  and 
others  of  the  navy,  sent  to  hospitals  on  shore,  shall  be  credited  to  tlia 
hospital  fund  at  the  cost  only  thereof;  and  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  prescribe  all  such  regulations  in  relation  to  stopping  such  rations  a* 
will  ensure  a  &ithful  accountability  for  the  rations  etopp^  for  the  sick  en 
board  vessels,  and  to  ensure  due  credit  to  Ihe  hospital  fund  for  the  laliona 
at  cost  of  those  sent  to  the  hospitals  on  shore  ;  the  said  regulations  to  go 
into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  succeeding  month  after  their  offidal  receipt 
at  yards,  stations,  and  on  board  vessels." 

The  above  legal  enactments  are  based  upon  Injnetice,  and  will  operate 
cruelly  and  fraudulently  upon  the  common  sailors,  employed  in  the  naval 
service. 

An  endeavor  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  proposition  Is  here  made, 
in  the  hope  that  some  benevolent  legislator  may  take  up  the  subject,  and 
procure  the  repeal  of  this  unjust  law,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  first  provision  relates  to  the  commutation  of  rations ;  or,  in  othor 
words,  to  taking  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  arUcles  oonstituting  the 
ration.  The  law  limits  this  commutation  "  to  officers  and  their  attend- 
ants ;"  and  there  is  also  provided  commutation  "  for  the  spirit  part  of  their 
ration,"  but  it  is  not  very  clear  whose  rations ;  whether  it  Is  the  spirit 
part  of  the  rations  assigned  to  the  officers  alone,  or  the  spirit  ration  Co 
which  titeattenduts  upon  officers  are  entitled,  or  the  spirit  ration  of  both 
officers  and  their  attendants.  At  any  rate,  the  int«rpretati<»t  of  tbe  worda 
of  the  law  above  quoted  is,  that  hereaA«r  seamen  cannot  commute  their 
grog  ration  for  money,  but  must  drink  their  grog  or  throw  it  away;  whila 
officers  and  their  attendants  may  receive  money  u  lieu  of  grog,  If  the^ 
please. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  who  are  officers'  attendants  f  T^  law  of 
Uarch  3,  1835,  regulating  tiie  pay  of  naval  officers,  dedlares  that  no  office 
shall  be  "  allowed  servants,  or  pay  for  servants,  or  olotbing  or  rations  fiw 
them,  or  pay  for  tiie  aame."    Whether  tlua  act  of  1861,  r^Mola  that  of 
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1836,  Is  not  aWilutely  dear ;  but  it  ia  clear  that  the  pTOvisions  of  the  two 
laws  are  in  conflict  as  to  this  point,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word 
"attendants"  is  not  used  to  dBsigaate  "  servants." 

Prior  to  March  3, 1635,  the  compensation  of  all  who  were  in  t^e  navy 
was  composed  of  monthly  pay  and  daily  rations.  No  commission  officer 
received  less  than  two,  and  many  received  sixteen  rations  daily.  Hie 
commutation  price  of  the  ration  was  then  twenty-five  cents  ;  two  rations 
a  day  were  equal  to  tl82  50,  and  sixteen  daily  rations  were  equal  to 
#1,400  per  annum.  The  law  of  1635  changed  thia  mode  of  paying  officcn 
to  an  annual  salary,  with  one  ration  only  when  afloat,  and  annulled  all 
allowances  and  perquisites  of  every  description;  but  the  compensation  of 
aaUors  oontinued  to  be  made  in  a  monthly  pay  and  a  daily  ration.  About 
this  time  the  commutation  price  of  a  ration  was  reduced  to  twenty  cents, 
which  makes  it  worth  t73  per  annum. 

Now,  why  should  "  officers  and  their  attendants"  be  permitted  to  com- 
mute their  rations,  while  sailors  are  cut  off  from  the  same  Ttrivilege  t  It 
ia  presumed  that  officers  prefer  other  articles  of  food  than  tliose  provided 
in  the  naval  ration  ;  and  as  the  attendants  on  their  messes  will  partake  of 
whatever  the  officA^  procure  for  themselves,  itisfor  theadvant^e  of  both 
that  their  rations  should  be  commuted. 

But  ia  the  privilege  of  commutation  of  no  advimtage  to  the  sailorl  A 
ration  supplies  more  food  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  one,  but  not 
enough  for  two ;  pertiaps  twenty-five  rations  would,  with  care,  feed  a  man 
during  thirty  days.  ExpericDce  has  taught  that  a  mess  of  twelve  sailors 
con  subsist  on  ten  rations.  This  knowledge  has  been  made  to  increase  the 
oomfort  of  men  on  board  ship,  and  contribute  towards  the  preservation  of 
their  health.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  for  each  mess  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  to  commute  two  rations,  which  brings  to  the  mess  a  cash  revenue 
of  twelve  dollars  monthly.  When  in  port,  this  money  is  expended  in 
fruits,  vegetables,  milk,  or  such  little  table  luxuries  as  do  not  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  ship's  ration.  Or,  if  not  expended  for  common 
mess  stock,  the  sum  is  equally  divided  among  the  members  of  the  mess, 
to  sp^nd  or  hoard,  as  each  may  deem  best 

laese  being  the  &cts,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  commutation  of  rations, 
at  an  establbhed  price,  is  of  quite  as  much  advantage  to  the  sailor  aa  to 
the  officer.  The  ration  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  sulor's  compensation,  as 
it  is  of  that  of  the  oflicer.  To  make  the  compensation  of  the  sailor  less 
vduable  and  less  available  to  him  than  the  same  kind  of  compensation  to 
the  officer,  is  unequal,  illiberal,  and  unjust.  It  is  true,  a  mesa  may  save 
its  surplus  from  the  rations,  and,  in  most  ports,  barter  it  with  bom-boat- 
men for  fruit,  &c. ;  but,  if  this  alternative  be  cast  upon  the  sulor,  why 
should  the  oflicer  be  released  from  it  1 

Commutation  is  an  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  government.  The 
materials  of  a  lawful  ration  cost  in  most  foreign  ports,  from  twenty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  more  than  in  the  United  States.  When  a  ship  is  on  a  for- 
eign station,  after  the  origiaol  outfit  of  provisions  ia  exhausted,  she  must 
be  supplied  by  purchase  in  a  foreign  market,  or  from  depdts  furnished 
from  the  United  States.  Ibe  cost  of  provisions.  &c,  kept  in  depdt  on 
foreign  stations,  is  increased  beyond  the  original  contract  price,  by  the 
■mount  of  freight,  transportation,  store  rent,  &&,  and  by  the  amount  lost 
from  leakage,  breakage,  and  decay.  For  reasons  of  this  nature,  it  ia  desi- 
rable_to  lessen  the  denund  or  consumption  of  ration  materials )  and  tlus 
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is  efTeoted  at  the  rate  of  at  least  fin«eii  per  cent  bf  the  practice  of  com- 
mutation, which  the  law  in  question  has  annulled. 

It  is  conjectured  that  this  law  will  increase  the  consumption  of  ration 
materials  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  annoyance 
and  discontent  it  is  likely  to  produce  among  the  crews  of  ships  abroad. 
No  class  of  people  are  more  punctilious  than  sailors  as  to  the  stipulated 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  food;  on  this  point,  their  prejudices  are  ire- 
markable.  Ihey  have  been  known  to  demand  their  "  regular  rations," 
even  when  green  turtle  and  poultry  had  been  furnished  a4  lUntum  aa 
aubstitutes  for  salted  beef  and  pork. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  under  consideration,  relates  to  the  Navy 
Hospital  Fund,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the  provisions  of  "  an  act  es- 
tablishing Navy  Hospitals,"  approved  Feb.  26,  1811,  according  to  th« 
construction  heretofore  given  to  it.     That  act  has  not  been  repealed. 

'Die  Navy  Hospital  Fund  had  its  ori^'n  in  a  law  of  March  2, 1799,  in 
virtue  of  which  twentv  cents  are  retained  from  the  monthly  pay  of  all 
persons  employed  in  the  navy,  to  provide  for  their  temporary  relief  when 
sick  and  disabled.  By  the  law  of  Feb.,  1611,thistaxof  twenty  cents  on  the 
monthly  pay,  was  made  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund,  from  which  souroe 
navy  hospitals  and  a  naval  asylum  were  to  be  established  and  supported. 
The  fifth  section  of  this  law  provides,  "  ITiat  when  any  navy  officer,  sea- 
man, or  marine,  ettali  be  admitted  into  a  navy  hospital,  the  institution 
E;he  Navy  Hospital  Fund]  shall  be  allowed  one  ration  per  day  during 
is  continuance  therein,  to  be  deducted  from  the  account  of  the  United 
States  with  such  officer,  seaman,  or  marine  ;"  and  it  requires,  likewise,  that 
the  pensions  of  inmates  of  hoapit^s  shall  be  paid  to  the  fund,  while  they 
are  entertained  at  its  expense. 

The  revenue  of  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund  is  derived,  1,  from  the  de- 
duction of  twenty  cents  monthly  from  the  pay  of  all  persons  pwd  by 
pursers  in  the  navy  ;  2,  "all  fines  imposed  on  navy  oflicers,  seamen  and 
marines,  shall  be  paid  to  the  commissioners  of  navy  hospitals  ;"  and,  8, 
from  the  commuted  value  of  rations  stopped  on  account  of  the  sick.  But 
the  first  and  third  are  in  fact  the  only  sources  of  revenue.  Fines  are 
rarely  imposed  in  name.  Mid  stopped  pensions  are  not  accounted  for  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund.  It  may  be  a  question, 
when  an  officer  is  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  suspension  without  pay, 
whether  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  virtually  aa  a  tine  to  which  the  Navy 
Hospital  Fund  is  legally  entitled. 

It  must  be  clear  that  this  fund  belongs  virtually  to  the  sailors  and  others 
of  the  navy,  and  is  heid  and  managed  in  trust  for  them  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  navy,  who  is  by  law  the  Commissioner  of  the  Navy  Hospital 
Fund.  It  receives  from  the  pay  of  the  navy,  in  the  monthly  tax,  not  less 
than  t33,000  annually,  and  about  125,000  on  account  of  stopped  rations ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  hospital  fund  has  heretofore  received  from  the  pro- 
perty of  otScers,  seamen,  and  marines,  deducted  from  their  pay  and  sub- 
sistence, about  $45,000  annually.  The  current  expenses  of  all  navy  hoa- 
pitals  and  naval  asylums,  are  borne  by  the  fund. 

When  a  sailor  is  ill,  and  unable  to  eat  his  ration  on  hoard  ship,  or 
when  he  is  lodged  and  fed  in  a  hospital,  the  practice  has  been  to  credit  its 
arbitrary  value  to  the  navy  hospital  fund,  on  the  ground  that  the  ration 
was  the  property  of  the  naan  and  not  of  the  government,  and  therefore  it 
should  be  reguded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  medidnea  and  sick-diet  flii- 
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njahed  at  die  ocwt  of  this  trust  funcl,  to  the  besefits  of  wtiicdi  ha  is  entitled, 
hecausohe  ia  a  (forced  1)  o(»itributor.  This  law  is  based  on  a  didereot 
view.  It  aasumes  that  ^e  ration  of  a  aailor  on  board  ship  doea  not  be- 
come his  property  until  he  has  eaten  it,  or  at  least  drawn  it,  and  if  left  un- 
drawn on  account  of  sickness,  the  raUon  reverts  to  the  treasury,  and  ha 
loses  all  right  and  cltum  to  it,  direct  or  indirect. 

Medicines  and  sick-diet  are  iuniished  on  board  ships  oi  the  navy  by  an- 
nual appropriations  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury,  without  cha^e  to  those 
who  require  them ;  but  this  bounty  does  not  lessen  iheir  daim  and  r^ht 
to  a  daily  ratioa ;  iife-buoys  are  ^ways  in  readiness  to  be  coat  into  the  sea 
to  save  those  who  accidentally  fall  overboard,  but  no  one  ccmtends  that  a 
man  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  by  such  a  hucnane  contriranoe  loses  any 
right  to  pay  or  to  rations  fur  the  use  of  the  machine,  which,  by  the  way, 
it  may  be  observed,  is  prepared  with  the  ecooomical  object  of  saving  and 
eeoui'ing  an  individual's  life,  not  so  much  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  the 
owner,  as  the  benefit  of  the  government,  which  has  rented  it  for  a  limited 
term  at  a  stipulated  rate,  to  be  paid  in  money  and  subaiBtence. 

Tbe  eflect  of  tbis  law  will  be  to  deprive  the  Navy  Hospital  Fund  of  about 
one-fourth  of  its  whole  revenue,  without  any  advantage  to  the  treasury ; 
and  at  the  oost  of  doing  a  moral  wrong  to  those  entitled  to  its  benefits^ 
It  assumes  that  rations  are  not  a  part  of  the  compensation  of  sailors,  and 
takes  away  one  of  their  means  of  contributing  to  a  fund  created  for  the 
common  benefit  of  their  class.  It  will  not  probably  enable  the  uhief  of  (he 
bureau  of  provisions  to  show  that  the  navy  is  fed  at  less  expose  than 
under  the  administration  of  his  predecessors  in  office  ;  but  it  may  compd 
the  chief  of  tbe  bureau  of  medicine  to  ask  appropriations  fur  the  current 
expenses  of  naval  hospitals ;  and  had  he  been  tuive  to  the  interests  uf 
sailors  and  to  his  own  reputation  for  finance,  he  would  have  protested 
against  such  a  law  in  time  to  prevent  its  enactment.  The  gwtleman  must 
have  been  somnolent. 

It  is  quBStJonable  whether  any  rations  will  be  stopped  on  aooount  of  iha 
side  aSoat  under  this  law.  If  not,  there  can  be  nothing  saved  to  tin  trea- 
sury  in  the  expense  of  provbions  lor  the  navy. 

It  may  be  uiged  that  twenty  cents  is  more  than  the  original  cost  of  a 
ration,  because  the  law  proposes  to  ascertain  the  actu^  value  of  rations 
stopped  on  account  of  sick  in  hospitals,  and  to  credit  the  hospital  fund 
accordingly.  Itien  the  commutation  value  of  a  stopped  ration  for  the 
hospital  fund  will  fluctuate  with  the  contract  price  of  provisions ;  while  the 
commutation  of  rations  of  officers  and  their  attwdauts  wUI  remain  at 
twenty  cents.  This  fiuctuation  in  the  value  of  a  ration  for  the  purpose  oi 
oommutation,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  act  of  August  39,  1842,  "to 
establish  and  regulate  the  navy  rations,"  The  fourth  section  of  that  aot 
gives  to  conunanding  officers  a  right  to  diminish  tbe  daily  ollowanoa  of 
provisions  in  cose  of  necessity,  but  provides  that  "  payment  shall  be  mada 
to  the  persons  whose  allowance  shall  be  thue  diminished,  according  to  the 
scale  of  prices  which  b  or  may  be  established  for  tbe  same."  Ihe  fifth 
section  of  tbe  same  act  provides  for  the  commutation  of  the  spirit  part  of 
a  ration  according  to  the  "  established"  price  of  the  same. 

It  bos  always  be«i  the  practice  to  have  an  established  price  for  eaok 
article  compoung  the  ration,  in  order  to  facilitate  commutation,  which 
frequently  becomes  absolutely  necessary.  When  one  article  ef  the  ratioB 
cannot  be  procured,  it  is  a  custom  to  aubstihite  another  for  it,  butnotkt* 
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neater  cost  tiian  that  of  the  artiolo  for  which  BiibstlLutiou  is  required. 
The  practice  ia  a  good  one;  butit  nuiybe  a  qUBstion  whether  this  law  does 
not  aDoul  it. 

This  lav  seems  to  invsda  one  of  the  broad  priadplsa  of  our  govern- 
Stent : — Equal  legislatioa  for  all  classes  alike,  be  they  gentle  or  simple. 
It  ia  suggested  by  this  law,  that  sailors'  rations,  when  commuted  for  their 
common  benefit,  shall  yield  less  than  officers'  rations  when  commuted.  It 
presents  the  absurd  notion  that  ^e  rations  credited  to  the  Navy  Hospital 
fund  shall  be  at  their  actual  cost.  Wliy  not  say  at  their  actual  value,  and 
then  authorize  their  sale  at  publio  auotloa  at  stated  periods,  and  pay  the 
proceeds  into  the  fund  1 

Heretofore,  the  coimnon  opinion  has  been  that  a  great  desideratum  in 
the  Donatruotion  of  ships  of  war  is  to  secure  ample  capacity  for  carrying 
proviuons  without  detracting  from  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  whi^ 
can  carry  six  montiis'  stores  for  her  crow,  is  more  efficient  and  less  cxpen- 
live  than  one  which  can  carry  but  for  three,  or  for  four  months.  For  this 
reason,  whatever  will  increase  the  capacity  of  a  ship  is  usually  attempted; 
because,  when  at  sea,  provisions  are  of  very  much  greater  value  than  the 
money  paid  for  them  in  port.  This  is  true  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  for  reasons  previously  alluded  to.  Hence,  it  was  judicious  to  ea-  ' 
tablish  a  price  for  the  naval  ration,  and  to  encourage  commutation,  be- 
cause the  capacity  of  a  ship  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of 
the  expenditure  of  provisions  on  board.  If  a  frigate  with  a  crew  of  400 
men  can  keep  the  sea  for  130  days  at  full  allowance  under  the  present  law, 
the  same  vesaet  could  keep  at  sea  143  days  under  the  practice  of  commu- 
ting rations. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  part  of 
the  law.  But  there  is  anothor  point  in  it  to  illustrate  the  incompleteness 
of  legislative  work,  and  lead  us  to  doubt  that  "  law  ia  the  perfection  of 
human  reason."  The  third  section  provides,  "That  if  any  assistant  engi- 
neer shall  have  bean  absent  from  the  United  States  on  duty,  at  the  time 
Others  of  his  data  were  examined,  he  shall,  if  not  rejected  at  a  subsequent 
examination,  be  entitled  to  the  same  rank  with  them ;  and  if  from  any 
'  cause  his  relative  rank  cannot  be  assigned  him,  he  shall  retmn  bis  origin^ 
posi^n  on  the  register." 

J&igineers  in  the  navy  are  divided  into  four  grades,  viz. :  chief  engi- 
neers, first  assistant  engineers,  second  assistant  engineers,  and  third  assists 
ant  engineers.  In  each  of  the^e  grados  they  serve  a  detinite  period ;  and 
to  be  promoted  from  an  inferior  to  the  next  superior  grade,  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  examined  and  approved  by  a  competent  board,  composed  of 
chief  engineers.  It  frequently  happens  that  engineers  are  absent  on  duty  at 
tiiB  time  when  eotitlcd  to  examination ;  but  tJiose  of  the  same  class  or  dale, 
who  have  served  the  required  period,  being  at  home,  are  examined,  and, 
if  found  qualified,  promoted.  In  this  manner,  those  who  are  absent  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  competing  with  their  classmates  for  rank  or 
relative  position.  If  an  assistant  engineer  fail  to  bo  approved  on  exami- 
nation, he  ia  allowed  a  second  trial  af^r  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  ;  and  if 
he  fiiil  a  second  time,  he  is  dropped  from  the  navy  list. 

The  system  is  calculated  to  emulate  the  engineers  to  become  meritoii- 
oua  in  their  vocation,  and  exdto  a  competition  for  relative  position,  be- 
cause it  ia  esteemed  aa  honor  to  rise  through  merit  above  those  of  the 
grade  in  which  they  stand.    Therefore,  it  bwwmes  aa  object  of  interest^ 
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that  tiiej  should  not  lose  their  position  in  oonsequence  of  bting  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  acJiieving  this  .honor  by  being  abs^t  on  duty. 

Now,  the  defect  in  the  law  is,  t^t  it  does  not  provide  at  all  for  one 
class  of  cases.  Hose  who  have  been  rejected  at  one  examinataon,  bat 
pass  on  the  second  trial,  niay,  under  this  law,  retain  their  original  position, 
and  thus  lose  nothing  by  the  first  failure,  Ihe  qnestinn  is,  what  ahall  he 
the  position  of  those  who  are  absent  when  others  of  their  date  are  exun- 
ined,  and  are  "  rejected  at  a  subsequent  examination,"  but  pass  on  the 
second  trial  1  Should  they  compete  for  position  with  the  next  date  below 
their  own,  or  with  those  with  whom  they  may  be  examined  wiChnut  re- 
gard to  date?  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  it  would  bejust  to  provide  that 
they  shall,  on  passing  at  a  racond  trial,  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  those  of  the 
next  date  below,  who  may  have  passed  on'a  first  trial ;  but  relatively  to 
those  who  may  also  have  passed  on  a  second  trial  according  to  merit,  if 
their  relative  merits  can  be  determined  by  the  board.  But  if  their  rala- 
tive  merits  cannot  be  determined,  they  should  be  placed  at  the  foot. 

The  argument  for  a  rule  of  this  nature  is,  that  a  candidate  may  be  ab- 
,  sent  when  those  of  his  date  are  examined,  and  be  rejected  when  examined ; 
and  he  may  be  ^;ain  absent  at  the  time  when  entitled  to  a  sec<Hid  trial, 
and  his  opportunity  for  examination  might  be  deferred  by  alienee  on 
duty,  until  those  of  several  dates  below  him  may  have  been  examined, 
and  promoted.  It  does  not  seem  to  bejust  that  such  a  candidate  should 
be  required  t»  lose  more  than  one  year  in  his  time  of  promotion,  in  oon- 
sequence of  being  absent  on  duty  at  the  period  when  entitled  to  a  second 
trial. 

This  may  appear  to  be  a  very  small  matter,  because  the  rule  can  only 
aHect  a  small  number  of  individuals.  But  if  it  be  carefully  considered, 
it  will  be  apparent,  that  no  law.  should  be  so  framed  aa  to  permit  even  a 
single  individual  to  suffer  in  his  interests  unjustly  under  its  operatjon.  It 
is  surely  unfoir  to  the  meritorious,  that  a  candidate  rejected  at  his  firat 
trial,  should  have  an  opportunity,  subsequently,  of  being  promoted  before 
them.  This  has  occurred  in  the  medical  corps,  to  which  a  law,  in  the 
same  words,  is  applied. 

Even  with  the  grea4«st  care,  it  is  difficult  to  state  laws  in  words  sua- 
oeptible  of  only  one  import.  But  this  fact  should  lead  to  the  observance 
of  great  caution  in  the  framing  of  laws,  and  t«aoh  all  to  apprehend  danger 
from  haste  in  their  enactment  Good  laws,  well  worded,  are  the  bulwarks 
of  society  ;  but  imperfect,  incomplete,  feUaclous  legislation  is  injurious, 
because  rogues  of  quality,  as  well  as  paupers,  are  always  suiliciently  cun- 
ning to  break  through  its  weak  places,  and  prey  upon  mankind  with  im- 
punity. 

The  writer  supposes  that  he  understands  the  import  of  the  sections  of 
the  law  he  has  ventured  to  remark  upon ;  hut  if  he  has  mistaken  the 
views  of  their  author,  aa  well  as  their  object,  it  may  be  said,  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  error,  that  it  is  probable  other  men  of  greater,  as  well  as  those 
of  less  intelligence,  may  r^rd  them  in  the  same  lighl^  or  in  a  different 
one ;  variant  interpretations  will  lead  to  oonfusion  in  their  administration, 
and  this-  should  be  a  reason  for  their  revision,  at  least,  if  not  thrar 
rqieal. 
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LORD  HOLLAND'S  FOREIGN  REMINISCENCES.* 

A  LirR  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  coataiDs  a  very  able  essay 
on  the  recent  pubiicatioa  of  Lord  Holland's  Reminisoenees — a  book 
which  has  attracted  deserved  atteDtion  in  Engird  as  well  as  in  our  own 
country.  Dissenting  from  some  of  the  poeitioiis  assumed  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  alluded  to — particularly  those  wherein  he  undertakes  to  con- 
trovert the  opinions  of  Lord  Holland,  from  whose  impressions  of  men 
and  things  he  frequently  differs — we  refer  to  it,  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  little  volume  has  produced 
something  of  a  "sensation"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  the  writer  speaks  in  terms  of  warm,  but  not  unjust 
eulogy,  as  a  man  who  entertained  through  lifd  "  an  ardent  love  of  liberty 
and  hatred  of  oppression."  After  remarking  very  truly  that  a  posthu- 
mous work  from  the  pen  of  such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  be  an  object  of 
singular  interest,  he  adds: — "Still  more  welcome  must  such  a  publiea- 
tion  be  to  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  the  author's  so<Mal 
intimacy,  and  who  remembered  with  grateful  respect  the  varied  delights 
of  his  animated  conversation :  his  wit  untainted  by  bitterness  or  sar- 
casm ;  his  humorous  pleasantry,  guarded  by  good  sense  and  wisdom, 
and  raised  above  vulgar  irony  or  personality  ;  his  literary  taste  and  dis- 
criminating memory,  freed  from  all  formalism  or  pedantry  ;  and  the  still 
bigher  qua] ifica tion s  of  an  un&iling  Sow  of  genial  good  humor,  and 
graceful  and  hearty  benevolence,  which  seemed  to  create,  and  lejoice  In, 
the  happiness  of  all  who  surrounded  bim."  So  much  for  the  Reviewer. 
Our  business,  however,  is  with  the  book  itself,  from  the  perusal  of  which 
w«  have  arisen  with  feelings  of  unmingled  satisfaction, 

ITje  "  Foreign  Reminiscences"  is  neither  history  nor  biography  ;  it  is 
not  a  book  of  travels,  anecdotes,  nor  yet  a  mere  diary  of  passing 
events.  It  is  precisely  what  its  title  imports,  "  Reminiscences"— recol- 
lections of  men  and  things  as  they  occurred  to  the  personal  observation 
of  an  intelligent  and  right-thinking  man.  It  ia  not  striking  for  its  novel- 
ty, its  originality,  or  its  profundity.  The  interest  that  attracts  us  to  its 
pages  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  with  which  we  have  listened  to  the 
narrative  of  some  representative  of  the  past  age,  the  light  of  whose  me- 
mory was  still  undimmed,  and  the  charms  of  whose  conversation  were 
enhanced  by  our  knowledge,  that  he  had  mingled  personally  among  the 
men  of  whom  he  spoke,  and  might  say  of  the  great  events  he  described, 
part  magna/tii.  The  narrative  of  Lord  Holland  is  clothed  with  all  that 
attractiveness  which  belongs  to  sprightly,  discriminating  conversation, 
drawn  from  a  well-stored  and  vigorous  memory,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  characteristic  anecdotes,  piquant  remarks,  philosophical  reflee- 
tioos,  with  now  and  then  a  bit  of  secret  and  hitherto  unpublished  private 
history.  Nor  is  the  narrative  at  all  impaired,  even  if  we  do  occasionally 
meet  with  an  old  anecdote  or  a  well-known  scrap  of  history.     On  the 
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contrary,  such  a  repetition  rather  eriliT^iis  the  alory  ;  and  on  the  ivbole,  it 
is  on  agreeable  surprise  to  find  in  the  Reminiscences  of  Lord  Holland, 
some  well -remembered  anecdote  of  Mirabeau  or  Napoleon,  or  a  familiar 
bon  mot  of  Talleyrand. 

The  reflections  of  Lord  Holland  upon  the  men  and  events  of  th&t 
period  are  attractive  also  for  the  reason  that  they  sr«  written  vithout  a 
partioie  of  that  narrow-minded  prejudiue  against  popnlw  govenime&t, 
and  that  supercilious  contempt  of  democracy,  which  characterize  many 
of  the  English  comments  on  the  French  Revolution.  Lord  Hollaad  b^ 
longed  to  that  liberal  and  enlightened  e<^ool  of  politica  of  which  th« 
illustrious  statesman.  Fox,  was  thehead.  Hesympat^zed  with  Uiepopu* 
lar  movement  in  France,  and  was  upon  terras  of  friendship,  not  to  say 
intimacy,  with  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  Revolution.  These  recolleo 
tionsof  his  ejttend  through  the  period  of  twenty-five  y^&n,  commencing 
with  t^e  opening  of  what  Carlyle  calls,  the  "  stupendous  world-drama, 
the  Frentdi  Revolution,  and  closing  with  the  last  sad  scene  of  the  drama, 
the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  The  events  of  that  period,  we  believe,  are  &st 
coming  to  be  regarded,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  in  England,  in  m 
difierent  light  from  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  ;  and  wa 
know  of  nothing,  oertainly,  that  is  calculated  more  effectually  to  bring 
about  such  a  change  of  feeling,  tind  to  inculcate  more  just  views  of  the  great 
event  of  which  we  are  speaking,  than  the  personal  recollections  of 
impartial  and  enlightened  observers,  like  Lord  Holland.  We  believe  the 
day  has  dawned,  even  in  Europe,  when  these  things  are  beginning  to  be 
seen  through  a  clearer  vision.  The  system  and  theories  of  Pit^  that 
rolendid  personification  of  the  English  aristocracy,  have  had  their  day. 
The  exaggerated  but  grand  uid  imposing  ritetoric  of  Burke — that  Burke 
who,  it  is  said,  "  harpooned  the  leviathan  of  the  French  Revolution" — CAn 
no  longer  be  impoKed  on  mankind  as  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom, 
and  aimoet  prescience.  Men  are  at  last  beginning  to  discover  in  this 
stupendous  event,  something  more  than  the  statesmanship  of  Pitt  or  the 
philosophy  of  Burke  could  discern.  Men  are  waking  up  to  the  reality 
that  there  was  in  this  Revolution  something  of  deeper  moment  to  man- 
kind than  the  death  of  a  king  and  queen — than  the  Septembrisers  and 
Dant«n — than  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  at' the  Bar- 
ridre  du  Trone — than  Valmy  and  Jemappes — in  short,  something  more 
than  mere  terror,  and  bloodshed,  and  battles,  and  massoores.  Beneath 
these  horrors,  there  is  discovered  a  vital  principlej  which,  shooting  out  be- 
yond the  widespread  ruin  and  devastation,  has  started  fbrth  on  ita  grand 
mission  to  reform  the  social  and  politick  institutions  <tf  Europe,  and  to 
ofaange  the  face  of  the  world. 

Lord  Holland,  then  a  very  young  man,  arrived  in  Paris  soon  afl«r  ii» 
death  of  Mirabeau,  and  not  long  afler  the  King  had  accepted  the  ConstJtn- 
tion.  With  Mirabeau,  therefore,  he  had  no  aoquaintuice,  but  he  tells  ua , 
that  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  friend  of  the  great  orator,  M,  Dn- 
mont,  who  subsequently  published  the  "  Becollecti<Mis  of  Mirabean." 
Dumont  told  Lord  Holland,  what  he  has  since  given  a  wider  publicity  in 
his  "  Recollections,"  tiiat  Mirabeau  was  one  of  tha  moct  notorious  |dagi- 
arists  that  ever  existed.     On  this  subject.  Lord  Holland  saya : 

"  Mirftbean  had  the  taleot,  or  al  least  the  trick  aad  contrivance,  of  appro- 
priating the  ideas  end  labors  of  ot^er  men  to  his  {mrpoaes  in  a  very  estraordi- 
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tMty  itgree.  t  have  been  amared  by  oa«  who  knew  him  inthnatelj,'  uid 
«cted  for  a  ihart  time  as  bis  secretary,  tbftt  not  only  the  reports  he  made,  but 
the  Hpoeehes  ha  delivered,  were  often  written  by  othen,  and  read  by  him  in  the 
iribsne,  or  even  rnn  throngh  and  adopted  by  him  (as  I  havo  seen  brieis  by 
our  lairyeri]  while  he  was  actually  speaking." 

11)13  mental  inArmity,  or,  perhaps  ve  may  oall  it,  this  ingenuity  of 
Uirabeau,  is  well  authenticated,  independently  of  Lord  Holland's  stAte~ 
ment  On  one  oocaaion,  he  pronounced,  or  ratber  read  a  speech  fiY>m  the 
tribune,  carefully  prenared  for  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Casseaux.  It  was 
apon  the  question  o^  conferring  upon  the  King  the  veto  power.  Mira- 
beau  hod  not  even  read  the  speech  before  he  entered  the  tribune.  Du- 
tnont  says  he  never  saw  him  out  of  countenance  but  this  once  in  his  life. 
He  afterwards  admitted  to  Dumont,  that  as  he  proceeded  with  the  manu- 
script he  felt  himself  in  a  cold  perspiration,  and  that  he  omitted  half  of  it 
without  being  able  to  substitute  anything  in  it«  stead,  having,  in  his  un- 
wavering confidence  in  Casseaux,  neglected  to  study  the  subject. 

The  propensity  clung  to  him  to  the  last — and  was  even  exhibited  in 
&at  remarkable  scene  of  the  death-bed  which  he  made  so  highly  dra- 
matic Lord  Holland  alludes,  in  a  note,  to  thefact  of  Mirabeau  request- 
ing Talleyrand  to  pronounce  a  posthumous  speech  which  he  (Mirabeau) 
had  written,  and  which  it  seems  Lord  Holland  supposed  original.  The 
speech  was  a  discourse  on  wills.  Dumont  says  of  his  own  knowledge  it 
was  written  by  a  friend,  and  that  the  style  was  not  at  all  like  Mirabeau'a. 
"These  are  the  last  thoughts  the  world  will  have  of  mine"  said  the  dying 
actor — "  Read  it  when  I  am  no  more.  It  is  my  legacy  to  the  Assem- 
bly !" 

A  greater ^otist  than  Mirabeau  never  lived;  nor  does  history 'fumiah 
another  example  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and  vast  powers,  who  so  unblu^ 
mg\y  appropriated  and  palmed  olT  as  his  own  the  thoughts  and  labors  of 
others. 

Lord  Holland  early  made  the  acquaintance  of  I«fayette,  and  seems  to 
have  appreciated  the  virtues  and  the  elevated  patriotism  of  that  excellent 
man.  lie  sees,  however,  very  clearly,  and  admits  the  great  error  com- 
mitted by  Lafayette  in  bringing  the  King  back  to  Paris,  after  the  flight 
to  Varennes ;  and.  the  subsequent  error  after  his  capture  and  return 
osn  prisoner,  of  endeavoring  to  maintain  him  in  his  place  as  the  Constitu- 
tional head  of  the  government.  We  have  the  authority  of  Napoleon 
himself  for  saying,  that  the  time  had  then  come  for  the  deposition  of 
Louis.  The  nation  distrusted  the  Kin;;,  and  the  Kin;^  had  become  wearied 
and  disgusted  with  the  Revolution.  With  Louis  XVI.  ot  the  head  of  the 
Government,  the  Constitution  was  already  an  impracticability.  And  yet 
Lafayottfl,  with  unyielding  tenacity,  clung  to  his  one  system — "  a  mo- 
narchy aurrounded  by  republicim  institutions," — and  continued,  consistently, 
and  it  may  be  said,  somewhat  obstinately,  to  adhere  to  it,  till  the  lOtli 
of  August  convinced  him — almost  the  last  man  in  France — of  his  error. 
Speaking  of  the  discussions  which  ensued  between  La&yette  and  his 
friends  on  the  return  of  the  King  from  Varennes,  Lord  Holland  says : 

"  Lafayette  assured  me  that,  at  a  meeting  of  bis  friends,  all  present  bnt  two 
agree<^hat  monarchv  must  be,  for  a  season  at  least,  preserved — that  Fmnce  was 
tK?tripe  for  a  Republic — and  that  a  Constitutional  King  was  still  neeenary.  The 
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Dake  de  la  RocheibucBult  eameatly  urged,  before  the  others  had  spoken,  the 
immediate  declaratioa  of  a  Republic,  tDough,  whcD  it  was  otherwise  decided, 
he  never  courted  popnlari^,  nor  iongbt  to  diatinguish  himBelf  from  his  friends, 
by  referring  to  snoh  bd  opmion.  Oa  the  contrary,  he  did  his  ntmost  to  tnein- 
tBiD  the  ConatitodonB!  system,  and  the  King  at  the  faesd  of  it.  The  meedng 
Blinded  to  occurred  after  the  arrest  at  Varennes,  and  in  the  hotel  of  the  Duke 
de  la  RochefoQcaalt.  Sarely  the  Dnke  de  la  Rochefoucaslt  was  in  the  right. 
The  estBhlishment  of  a  iiiDaarchy,with  the  view  of  ripening  it  into  a  Republic, 
was  as  ntischievons  to  the  community  as  anjnst  to  the  monarch ;  and  the  no- 
tion that  Louis  XV!.  conld  become  a  Constitutional  King,  disoosed  to  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  his  own  authority,  after  his  intended  flignt,  Bud  with  the 
Qneen  fv  his  consort  and  adviser,  was  chimerical  and  puerile  in  the  extreme. 
He  had  justified  his  deposal  by  his  flighL  It  was  im^mdent  in  Constitution- 
alists— it  was  madness  in  Republicans,  not  to  insist  on  it.  Above  all,  h  was,  a» 
die  event  proved,  very  mistaken  mercy." 

The  "  two"  of  Lafayette's  friends  who  advised  the  Immediate  procla- 
'  oiatioti  of  a  Bepublic,  were  Dupoat  de  Nemours,  and  that  wise  aod  tit- 
tuous  nobleman,  La  BocbefoucaulL  This  fact,  we  believe,  is  new  ;  at  all 
events,  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  Been  it  stated  before.  It  is  said  that 
the  idea  of  the  Bepublio  was  at  that  time  considered,  even  by  the  lEepub- 
licans  themselves,  as  impracticable  or  premature.  This  is,  perhaps,  true  ; 
but  it  furnishes  no  ai^ument  in  favor  of  the  course  that  was  actually 
taken.  Hiat  a  mind  so  cool  and  discriminating  as  La  Bochefoucault's 
should  have  recommended  the  deposition  of  the  King,  is  certainly  no 
slight  evidence  of  the  wisdom,  the  policy,  and  even  the  necessity  of  the 
measure.  Other  minds  there  were,  too,  besides  Rochefoucault'a,  who  ap- 
preciated the  nature  of  the  circumatanceB  which  had  arisen,  and  weie  pro- 
pared  to  look  the  crisis  full  in  the  face.  Among  these  was  the  philoso- 
pher Condoreet,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Republicans,  who 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of  the  Convention.  "  If  a  Republic 
ensuea,"  he  remarked,  "  in  consequence  of  &  new  revolution,  the  results 
will  be  terrible  ;  but  if  it  is  proclaimed  just  now,  during  the  omnipotence 
of  the  Assembly,  the  transition  will  be  easy."  This  was  the  language 
not  only  of  philosophy,  but  of  true  statesmanship ;  and  Condoreet  himsell^ 
in  less  than  two  years,  realized  the  truth  of  his  prediction.  Lafayette 
and  his  friends,  however,  thought  differently ;  they  temporized  with  the 
emergency,  and  suffered  the  golden  moment  to  pass.  Lord  Holland  in- 
forms us,  that  Lafayette  told  him  be  was  tbe  more  readily  inclined  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  restoration  of  tbe  King,  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from 
eminent  persona  of  liberal  views  in  England,  and  particularly  froni  Kir. 
Fox.  Lord  Holland,  however,  says  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  was  writ- 
ten with  no  such  view ;  that  statesman  doubted  the  policy  and  even  justice 
of  continuing  Louis  XVI.  on  the  throne. 

The  errors  of  Lafayette,  doubtless,  were  those  of  "  posidon"  only. 
His  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  even  if  his  judgment  was  sometimes  at 
fault.  Lord  Holland  speaks  of  him  truly  as  "  a  pore,  disinterested  man, 
full  of  private  affection  and  public  virtue,  and  not  devoid  of  such  talents 
aa  firmness  of  purpose,  sense  of  honor,  and  earnestness  of  zeal,  wiii  on 
great  occasions  supply,"  His  very  errors  sprang  from  the  noblest  traits 
of  character — from  a  punctilious  sense  of  honor,  and  a  rigid  and  unbend- 
ing consistency  of  purpose.  He  bad  sworn,  in  the  Champ  de  MaA,  6de- 
tity  to  tbe  Constitution,  and  he  never  violated  that  oath.  Even  after  tbe 
events  of  tbe  20th  of  June,  La&yotte  did  not  wholly  despair,  but  returned 
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from  tlie  army  to  Paris  at  the  risk  not  only  of  hia  populKrity,  but  hti  life, 
to  restore  the  ConstitutiunaJ  throne. 

'nut  acute  observer  and  accomplished  ffentleman,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
was  then  American  minister  in  Paris.  Mr.  Morris'  prindples,  it  is  well 
known,  were  of  the  highest  oonserrative  stamp.  He  looked  upon  the 
'  Revolution  with  ill-oonoealed  disgust,  and  regarded  the  Constitution  as 
little  better  than  a  swindle ;  nor  did  lie  hesitate  openly  to  express  his 
sentiments  of  opposition  to  the  whole  thiog  in  the  saloons  of  the  Bi^oneao 
de  Stael  during  the  ministrj-  of  Necker,  where  he  met  the  most  celebrated 

Ersons  of  Uiat  period,  and  where  he  sometimes  engaged  in  a  warm  de- 
te  with  Madame  herself,  whom  all  his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  failed  to 
convince  of  the  absurdity  of  the  "  Right*  of  Man,"  and  the  insufiiciency 
of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Morris'  interesting  diary  shows  that  several 
discussions,  sometimes,  we  should  judge,  pretty  warm  ones,  sprang  up 
between  him  and  Lafayette  on  this  subject ;  and  it  would  seem,  in  conse- 

Sienoe,  that,  although  always  received  with  a  sincere  hospitality  at  the 
eneral's  table,  yet  a  little  coolness,  if  not  distrust,  was  m,anifc9ted  to- 
wards him  on  Uie  part  of  Lafayette.  Mr.  Morris,  however,  met  him  at 
court,  when  he  repaired  to  Paris  afler  the  30th  of  June,  in  his  vain  and 
hopeless  etibrt  to  re-establish  t}ie  Constitution.  Tie  conversation  which 
ensued  between  them,  as  we  find  it  in  the  diary,  is  strikingly  illustrative 
of  Lafayette's  devoted  and  over-scrupulous  consistency.  "  He  speaks  to 
me,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "  in  the  tone  of  ancient  Amiliarity.  I  tell 
liim  that  I  ^all  be  glad  to  see  him  a  few  minutes.  He  says  he  is  going 
out  of  town  this  evening,  but  gives  me  rendezvous  at  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
morin's.  I  observe  to  him  that  he  must  soon  return  to  his  army,  or  go 
to  Orleans,  and  that  he  must  determine  to  fight  for  a  good  Constitution, 
or  for  that  wretched  piece  of  paper  which  beus  the  name — that  in  six 
weeks  it  wilt  be  too  late.  He  asks  me  what  I  mean  by  a  good  Constitu- 
^OD — whether  it  is  an  aristocratic  one.  I  tell  him  yes,  and  that  I  presume 
he  has  lived  long  enough  in  the  present  style  to  see  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment  is  good  for  nothing  in  France.  He  says  that  ke  vnthMfar  the  Ame- 
rican Oonslilution,  bat  an  hereditary  executive.  I  reply,  that  in  such  case, 
the  monarch  will  be  too  strong,  and  must  be  checked  by  an  hereditary 
senate.  Se  »aya  it  goet  hard  with  Aim  to  give  up  that  point.  Here  ends 
our  colloquy." 

This  was  only  six  weeks  before  the  Constitutional  throne  went  down 
under  the  cannon  of  the  Maraellaiae,  on  the  10th  of  August  Indeed,  the 
Cmistitution  was  even  then  practically  annulled.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
the  day  on  which  the  mob  invaded  the  Tuilleries,  we  find  an  entry  in  Mr. 
Morris' diary — "The  Constitution  has  this  day,  I  think,  given  its  last 
groan."  Inat  conclusion  was  undoubtedly  correct  Nothing  further  was 
to  be  expected  or  hoped  from  it ;  but  Lafayette  hoped  on  to  the  last  It 
went  "  hard  toith  him  to  give  up  that  point," 

No  man,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  of  that  period,  was  treated  with  more 
shameless  ingratitude  and  studied  insult,  by  the  court,  than  Ln&yott«, 
Amid  alt  the  inconsistencies  and  follies  of  the  King  and  Queen,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  fatal  and  inexcusable.  Lord  Holland  barely  alludes  to  it 
in  ft  single  passage  -. — 

"  These  Urictares,"  he  says,  *'  on  hia  blemishes,  are  less  applicable  to  the 
period  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  than  to  moat  others  of  his  pablic  Iif« ; 
for  with  all  bis  love  of  popularity,  he  was  then  knowingly  sacrificing  it,  tar 
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the  purpose  of  retcuing  a  conrt  from  cootninely  vaA  injnt; ;  and,  thoagih  a  Re- 
publican in  principle,  was  active  in  prcMrviDg  the  naroe,  and,  perhaps.  Mo 
mach  of  the  aathority  of  a  King  in  the  ne     " 


Tlie  fidelity  of  Lafayette  to  the  person  of  the  King,  and  hia  scniptitoiia 
deference  for  the  authority  which  the  Constitution  had  lefl  him,  need  not 
a  word  of  comment.  Louis,  however,  was  unable  to  oomprefa^id  his 
high-toned  sense  of  honor,  and  his  chivalrous  devotion.  As  for  the  Que«n, 
it  was  enough  for  her  that  Lafayette  had  sworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  "  Kim 
and  fwrion,  and  that  he  strove  religioualy  to  fulfil  his  oath.  It  ia,  indeed, 
almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  fetuity  of  this  ill-fated  priDceu, 
which  led  her  on  all  occasions  scorofiilly  to  reject  the  General's  aid  oA 
advice.  "1  will  place  myself,"  she  passionately  exclfumed,  "between 
Bamare  and  the  executioner — but  Lafayette,  never !" 

On  another  occasion,  when  urged  to  rely  on  him  for  safety,  aba  re- 
maritcd  with  bitter  sarcasm — "  It  would  be  too  much  to  owe  our  lives 
twice  to  Monsieur  Ijifcyette."  - 

The  character  of  Marie  Antoinette  is  certainly  not  a  lovely  one.  Her 
sufferings,  her  misfortunes,  and  the  cruel  indignities  which  were  heaped 
upon  her,  have,  in  a  measure,  obliterated  her  faults,  and  thrown  round 
her  history  a  melancholy  interest.  Lord  Holland  met  her  at  the  play- 
house, the  only  time,  he  says,  he  ever  saw  her : 

"  She  was  dien  in  afliction,  and  her  conntenaDce  was,  no  doubt,  disfignretf 
by  long  BuSering  and  resentment.  I  should  not,  however,  suppose,  lliat  the 
habitaal  eiprewion  of  it,  even  in  happier  seaaons,  bad  ever  been  very  acreeable, 
Her  beauty,  however  extolled,  conaisted,  I  sospact,  exclusively  in  a  fair  skin, 
a  straight  person,  and  a  stately  air,  which  her  admirers  termed  dignity,  and  her 
enemies  pride  and  disdain.  Her  total  want  of  jadgment  and  temper  no  doubt 
contributed  to  tbedisaglers  of  the  royal  family;  bxt  there  was  no  member  of  it 
to  whom  the  public  was  anifonnly  so  harsh  and  nnjuat,  and  her  trial  and  death 
were  among  tke  most  revolting  parts  of  the  whole  catastrophe." 

Lord  Holland,  on  what  he  conceives  to  be  good  authority,  doea  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  Marie  Antoinette  of  gallantry.  Her  amours,  he  says, 
were  not  numerous,  scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they  were  amour*. 
The  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  alluded  to  at  the  commencement  cS 
this  article,  undertakes,  with  much  spirit  indeed,  but  it  seems  to  us  with 
rather  an  unsatisfactory  argument,  to  refute  this  statement.  It  is  true, 
that  Lord  Holland  had  it  on  hearsay,  and  hearsay  is  no  legal  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  is  often  the  only  proof  of  which  such  a  case  is  susceptible. 
This  hearsay  came  direct  from  Madame  Canipan,  the  attendant  and  eo>^ 
dante  of  the  Queen.  Lord  Holland  states  tl^t  the  intercourse  botweoi 
the  Queen  and  the  Due  de  Ckiigny,  to  which  Madame  Campau  was  piivy, 
was  acknowledged  by  her  to  persons  from  whom  he  had  the  information. 
Talleyrand  twice  assured  him  that  he  had  the  fact  from  Madame  Campaa 
herself,  that  on  the  famous  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  at  Versailles,  one 
Ferson  was  t^te-a-tete  with  the  Queen  in  her  bed-chamber.  All  thif^ 
however,  may  be  a  calumny  ;  still,  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  Marie  An- 
toinette of  unpardonable  levity  and  indiscretion.  Her  masquerading^ 
her  disguises,  nor  night  adventures,  almost  unattended,  in  the  gardens,  and 
her  flirtations,*  were  enough  to  compromise  the  character  of  one  lesa  ele- 
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▼»t»d  thsn  berself,  and  induce  the  belief  At  leut  that  there  ia  notiiii^  im- 
probable in  the  statements  of  Iiord  Holland. 

With  equal  spirit,  and  we  think  with  yerj  little  better  Buoceaa,  iba 
vriter  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  undertakes  to  defend  the  King  against 
tbe  strictures  of  Lord  Holland.  Wc  had  supposed  that  it  was  an  estab- 
liriied  historieal^wt,  as  well  established  by  evidence  as  such  a  fact  could 
be,  that  Louis  was  unfri^idlf  to  the  Constitution  even  when  he  accepted 
it,  and  that  towards  the  last  be  dispatched  an  emissary  to  the  foreign 
powers  to  soiidt  their  aid,  or  at  least  to  provide  for  securing  his  own 
safety.  The  statement  of  Lord  Holland,  that  Louis  was  actually  a 
coadjutor  and  adviser  of  those  who  were  seelting  to  put  down  the  Con- 
stitution by  force,  is  however  pronoun:»d  a  har^  judgment,  and  not  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  of  history.  Upon  the  discussion  of  tbis  point,  it 
would  be  unpr<^ts.hle  at  present  to  enter. 

Lord  Holland  regrets  that  he  had  not  seen  more  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leani — tbe  &mous  Philippe  Egalit^,  father  of  the  late  Kingof  Uie  Fr^icli. 
No  man,  he  thinks,  has  lived  in  those  times  whose  character  has  been  more 
ealumaioted,  or  will  be  more  misrepresented  to  posterity.  With  Lord  Hol- 
land's opinion  in  tiis  respect,  we  cannot  entirely  agree.  Doubtless  the  Ja- 
cobin Prince  has  had  more  maledictions  showered  on  bis  head  than  even  his 
«rosB  vices  deserve,  but  that  he  is  the  most  calumniated  character  of  the 
Revolution,  we  do  not  believe.  The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
-has  always  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  worst  of  that  age,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  redeeming  traits  in  it.  He  had  received,  it  is  said,  hardi 
treatment,  and  nothing  but  insult  from  the  Court.  This  ia  all  true;  but 
it  ia  a  poor  justification  of  the  Duke's  revolutionary  career.  The  inference 
is,  that  he  became  a  revolutionist,  not  from  conviction  and  principle,  but 
from  resentment,  and  that  he  continued  the  career,  and  eveo  outstripped 
some  of  his  Jaoobin  associates,  from  necessity  and  the  instinct  of  aelf- 
preaervation.  In  the  Convention,  Orleans  voted  for  the  death  of  his 
kinsman,  Louis  ZVL  On  the  question  of  tbe  appeal  to  the  people,  which 
the  more  moderate  fnembers  hoped  might  respite  the  king,  tbe  Duke, 
prompted  doubtless  by  that  same  instinct  of  self-preservation,  remnrited — 
"  solely  oooupied  by  my  duty,  I  vote  no !"  Such  a  character  as  this,  ia 
uirely  not  the  most  caluniuiated  of  any  of  that  period. 

With  T^leyrand,  Lord  Holland  seems  to  have  been  upon  terms  of  in- 
timacy and  fiiendship ;  while  he  has  unbounded  confidence  in  Talleyrand's 
▼eraeity,  and  seems  to  place  the  utmost  reliance  in  his  statements  and 

? minions,  he  speaks  of  his  diaracter  with  discernment  and  impartiality. 
alleyrand,  be  says,  "  displayed  little  or  no  talent  for  public  speaking  in 
the  Natjonal  Assembly.  His  reports  and  papers,  especially  one  on  edu- 
cation, procured  him  some  celebrity,  but  were,  I  suspect,  the  composition 
of  other  men.  His  abiliti^  however,  wore  acknowledged,  for  they  were 
undeniable,  and  his  future  success  foreseen," 

Speaking  elsewhere  of  Talleyruid's  wit,  he  says-. 

"  For  thirty  or  forty  years  the  bon  mots  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  more  frs- 
qnently  repeateil,  and  more  eeneTally  admired,  than  those  of  any  livinj;  man. 
The  reason  was  obvious.  Few  men  uttered  so  many,  and  yet  fewer  any 
equally  good.  By  a  happy  combination  of  neatness  in  lanKoane,  and  ease  and 
•auvity  of  manner,  with  archaess  and  sagacity  of  thought,  his  anrcnsms  aa- 
■nmed  a  garb  at  once  so  ciiartly  and  so  careless,  that  they  often  diverted  al- 
most OS  much  as  they  could  mortify  even  their  immediate  objects." 
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Talleyrand's  escafte  from  Paris,  about  the  time  of  the  September  mas- 
sacre, it  seems  was  accomplished  hj  meaaa  of  a  passport  from  Danton. 
Lord  Holland  had  written,  on  the  relation  of  Dumont,  an  account  of  an 
interview  between  Danton  and  Talleyrand,  charging,  we  presume,  Danton 
with  extorting  money  from  Talleyrand ;  but  he  erased  it  on  being  as- 
sured from  Talleyrand  himself  in  1630,  that  the  passjprt  did  not  cost 
him  a  shilling,  and  that  Danton  did  not  attempt  ^ther  to  dieat  or  bully 
him;  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  obliging,  and  even  friendly.  Lord 
Holland  calls  Danton  "  the  ablest,  but  most  corrupt  of  all  the  terrorists 
of  1793,"  but  thinks  there  is  ground  for  meeting  that  he  had  "  eome  d^ 
signs,  and  even  some  principU,  though  not  favorable  to  monarchy."  "Dub 
is  rather  more  than  any  English  writer  has  yet  been  willing  to  give  Dan- 
ton credit  for.  Had  he  examined  the  subject  further,  perhaps  he  might 
have  found  others  of  these  charges  of  corruption  and  extortion  against 
Danton  resting^  on  no  better  authority  than  Dumont's.  Danton's  gene- 
rosity was  certainly  munificent.  Not  Talleyrand  only  experienced  toa 
clemency  in  the  days  of  September,  but  even  his  personal  enemies,  Dn- 
port,  Barnave,  Lameth,  all  who  came  to  him,  and  whom  he  could  serv« 
eitiier  privately,  or  in  his  official  character  as  minister  of  justice.  Surely, 
when  we  see  what  place  Danton  has  had  assigned  him  in  history,  we  sbtdl 
become  the  more  satiefied  that  Philippe  £galit6  is  not  the  most  calumnia- 
ted man  of  tbe  Revolution. 

The  interesting  and  suggestive  topics  treated  of  in  these  "Reminiscen- 
oes"  of  Lord  Holland,  have  led  us  into  a  longer  disquisition  than  we  origi- 
nally designed,  and  yet  our  remarks  extend  merely  to  the  review  of  a  few 
pages  in  the  commencement  of  the  book.  Our  limits,  and  not  any  want  fS 
inclination,  will  at  present  prevent  a  further  examination  of  its  contents. 
But  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole  work  is  'devoted  to  observa- 
tions upon  the  events  and  men  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, to  which  we  have  alone  referred.  The  "Reminiscences"  of  Lord 
I!olland  are  connected  with  moat  of  the  prominent  courts  of  Europe — 
with  Denmark,  with  Prussia,  with  Russia,  and  particularly  with  Spain — 
of  which  latter  court  many  interesting  details  and  anecdotes  are  given. 
But  by  far  the  larger,  and  perhaps  most  interesting  portion  of  the  wo^ 
isdavotedto  Napoleon,  of  whom  Lord  Holland  was  a  warm  admiru",  and 
in  whose  misfortunes  be  deeply  sympathized.  This  part  of  the  work  alone 
— so  different  from  the  view  ordinarily  taken  by  E^lish  writers,  and  so 
entirely  consonant  with  that  wide-spreikd  popular  sympathy  which  in  onr 
own  country  Is  felt  in  the  misfortunes  and  fall  of  the  "  armed  soldier  of 
democracy  — would  liimish  the  subject  of  an  extended  review.  Tliere 
are  one  or  two  topics  which  it  su^ests  sufficiently  attractive  to  tempt  ne 
still  further  to  tax  the  patience  of  the  reader  ;  but  we  forbear,  satisfied  of 
the  difiieulty  of  abandoning  eo  interesting  a  field  when  once  feirly  entered 
upon.  We  therefore  take  our  leave  of  IWird  Holland's  "Reminiscences," 
with  the  simple  remark  that  wo  have  not  recently  encountered  a  book 
combining  at  once  so  much  of  agreeable  narrative,  valuable  instruction, 
strong  common  sense,  liberal  views  of  public  events,  and  of  discrimi- 
nating and  suggestive  description  of  individual  cdiaracter. 
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TEE  ENGLISH  IN  CEYLON. 

I  policy,  or  that  ayatem  which  the  British  Government  has  for 
ages  ^stematloaDy  pursued,  and  by  which  it  has  acquired  its  vast  colonial 
empire,  ia  but  very  imperfectly  understood  by  tiie  mass  of  the  American 
people.  Deriving  our  knowledge  of  English  affairs,  for  the  most  part, 
from  English  sources,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  by  the  contemdation 
of  an  empire  upon  which  "  the  sun  never  deta,"  and  to  ascribe  to  Divine 
destiny,  that  which,  in  reality,  ia  the  result  of  a  tyaCem,  more  fiendish, 
and  more  detestable,  because  more  extending  and  more  extended  in  its 
operation,  than  that  of  Machiavelli.  The  conquests  of  old  Rome  were 
attended,  at  least,  with  glory  ;  and,  in  modern  times,  those  of  our  own 
country  were  laden  with  fruits,  not  alone  of  glory  and  renown  to  the  con- 
querors, but  better  &r,  of  freedom,  of  happiness,  and  of  civilization  to  the 
conquered.  England  alone,  of  all  the  nations,  ancient  or  modem,  is  the 
only  one  whose  sword,  while  entwined  with  wreaths  of  cypress  for  the 
vanquished,  has  failed  to  reap  one  pure  laurel  to  deck  the  victor's  brow. 
Surrey  her  colonial  empire  ;  glance  your  eye  athwart  those  boundless 
plains  made  fruitful  by  the  young  embraces  of  the  "god  of  day" — and 
point,  if  you  can,  to  one  rood  of  territory,  whose  acquisition  was  not  con- 
ceived in  selfishness  and  iniquity,  and  consummated  in  treachery,  in  per- 
fidy and  fraud.  As  the  subject,  however,  of  England's  colonial  empire  is 
one  which  eould  not  properly  be  treated  within  the  limits  of  a  review  ar- 
ticle, we  shall  confine  ourselves,  for  the  present,  to  a  condensed  expoti  of 
certain  occurrences  of  which  the  island  of  Ceylon  has  recently  been  the 
theatre,  and  which  have  startled  the  propriety  even  of  that  most  "  fasti- 
dious" Bsaembly,  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Placed  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Ceylon  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  mainland  of  Hindostan.  In  s'ze,  it  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Ireland  ;  and  it  possesses  a  population  of  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  souls,  made  up  of  various  tribes  of  native  Cingalese,  Malabars, 
Mahometans,  Coolies,  Dutch  and  English,  and  their  mongrel  descendants. 
Once  the  abode  of  civilization,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  ruins  of  ancient 
(nties,  canals,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c,  in  which  the  interior  of  the  island 
abounds,  its  geographical  position,  and  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, should  make  of  Ceylon,  in  our  day,  the  chief  mart  of  Eastern  com- 
merce. That  it  does  not  occupy  this  position,  can  only  he  attributed  to 
that  system,  as  short-sighted  as  vicious,  by  which  the  island  has,  for  half  a 
century,  been  governed,  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the  mother  country. 
Id  1796,  Ceylon  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  and  the  Dutch 
expelled  from  its  shores.  From  that  period,  down  to  so  late  as  1819,  the 
native  chiefs  boldly  resisted  the  usurped  authority  of  the  invaders,  and 
were  finally  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and  by 
■udi  agencies  as  England  alone  ia  skilled  to  employ  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  her  darling  objects.  Since  1811',  the  government  of  the  colony 
has  been  administered  by  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
for  the  time  being,  al  home,  assisted  by  a  council  composed  entirely  of 
Europeui  civil  and  military  servants,  who  are  described  by  McCulIoch 
as  being,  from  their  tenure  of  office,  "  totally  subservient  to  the  will  of 
the  Governor.*'    The  religion  of  the  island  ia  that  of  Buddha,  aa  establish- 
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edbj  the  fol  loving  clause  of  the  treaty  of  the  2d  ofMan^  1815,  between 
the  British  government  and  the  native  cbiefa — "  T^  religion  of  Buddh*, 
professed  by  the  chiefs  and  iuhabiuuita  of  .titeee  provinces,  is  declared  in- 
violable ;  and  its  ritea,  niinisterB  and  places  of  worship,  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  protected."  l.lie  period  embraced  between  tne  yeftrs  1819  and 
1646,  wBs  not  remarkable  for  any  ejttraordinary  occurrences  in  Ceyl<w ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  history  of  the  ieland  during  this  interval,  ia  made 
up  of  patient  sufTeriDg  and  diatress  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  and  of  heart- 
less tyranny  and  exaction  ou  the  po^  of  ^eir  fore^pi  rulers. 

In  1840,  Lord  Torrington  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey,  Whig  Colonial 
Secretary,  to  the  lucrative  office  of  Governor  of  Ceylon.  Arrived  at  the 
aeat  of  government,  his  lordship  is  surprised  to  find  the  financial  aSairs  erf' 
tiie  colony  in  an  embarrassed  condition  ;  and,  aooordingly,-  in  virtue  of  the 
"  wide  discretionary  powers"  vested  in  him,  proceeds  to  meet  the  difficulty 
ofT-hand  by  the  imposition  of  severe  new  taxes  of  his  own-  invention. 
These  taxes,  though  decidedly  orit/inal  in  their  way,  were  yet  of  that  char- 
actor,  that  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  colony  might  have  foreeeeo 
that  they  oould  never  by  any  possibility  be  collected.  Ihe  most  ob- 
noxious of  them  were,  a  road-tax,  a  shop-tax,  a  gun-tax,  and  a  dog'taz. 
The  first  ordained,  that  every  male  resident  in  the  island,  betweoi  Uie 
ages  of  fif^n  and  fifty-five,  should  either  labor  for  six  days  m  each  year 
on  the  public  roads,  or  pay  three  shilliogs  sterling,  in  lieu  of  such  por- 
■oBal  servioe.  The  second  enacted,  that  every  occupant  of  a  shop,  the 
rental  of  which  amouuted  to  £5,  should  take  out  a  yearly  license  on  % 
£1  stamp.  The  third  directed,  that  (Hi  a  oert^  day  in  each  year,  the 
Cingalese  should  repair  to  the  chief  towns,  armed,  and  apply  for  Uceuaea 
for  their  fire-arms,  at  a  cost  of  2».  Qd.  for  Mkch  gun.  The  tburdii,  imposed 
a  tax  of  If.  on  every  dog  kept  in  the  island,  and  8ent«noed  to  deaUi  «U 
puppies  above  three  months  old  whose  proprietors  could  not  produce  lite 
protecting  shilling.  Now,  it  is  necessary  to  understand,  that  in  Ceylon, 
as  in  all  countries  subject  to  the  British  flog,  the  bulk  of  the  population 
are  extremely  poor ;  hence,  the  payment  of  these  taxes  was  to  them  an 
impossibility.  Those,  moreover,  upon  dogs  and  guns,  were  imposed  apao 
what  were  to  them  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  Beudea,  the  road-tax  was 
adirectoutrage  upon  that  religion  which,  as  we  have  shown  above,  the  Eng- 
lish had  bound  diemselves  by  treaty  to  protect,  since  the  native  priesto 
are  restricted  by  it,  both  from  labor  and  from  touching  money,  Tba  pro- 
mulgation of  the  decree  announcing  these  new  taxes  naturally  created 
great  excitement  throughout  the  island.  Petitions,  memorials,  remoo- 
strancca,  from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  were  laid  before  the  Giovenior. 
They  were  disregarded.  By  any  means,  I.ord  Torrington  was  resolved 
to  carry  out  his  object.  The  assembling  of  the  people  in  iai^e  noasMB 
was  encouraged  by  the  government  agents,  in  the  hopes  that  a  ooltisiou 
between  them  and  the  British  troops  would  occur.  It  aid  occur.  A  Bi^ 
ish  soldier  is  "  slightly"  wounded,  whether  by  any  of  th&  native  inhaU- 
tants  or  not,  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Pvlift- 
mentary  Committee,  which  is  the  only  authority  which  we  shall  quota. 
But  the  "  collision,"  so  anxiously  sought  for  by  Lord  Torrington,  had  taken 
place ;  and  martial  law  is  at  once  pi^aimed.  Prdclamations  are  issaed, 
confiscating  the  lands  and  properties  of  all  those  who,  terrified  at  the  atro- 
(Mties  they  had  before  seen  committed  under  martial  law,  had  fied  into  the 
jimglea.    Courts  martial,  composed  of  subaltern  officers,  igitoisDt  of  Um 
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language  of  tbe  country,  tried,  eonvioted,  9«itanced,  and  put  to  instant 
dea^  hundreds  of  tJie  innocent  iuli&bitunts ;  and  this,  not  onlj'  in  viola- 
tion of  all  law,  huiDaii  and  divine,  but  in  utt«r  contenipt  of  tiie  Tth  article 
of  tbe  treaty,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  which  Btipulat«H  tha^-> 
"  No  Eentence  of  death  can  be  carried  into  execution  against  any  inhabitant, 
except  by  the  written  warrant  of  the  British  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor for  the  time  being,"  But  what  cares  Lord  Torrington  for  treaties, 
-or  for  the  laws  of  humaoity  1  Must  he  not  gownt  t  And  what  meaiw 
"  government"  in  the  vocabulary  of  a  Biitieh  aristocrat,  but  confiacatioa 
and  murder  ? 

Huch  has  been  said  of  the  "  magnanimity"  of  tbe  British  soldier.  Let 
tlie  following  letters,  addressed  by  the  commandant  of  Kandy,  to  the  pre- 
sidmg  officer  of  one  of  tbe  courts  martial,  hounding  him  on  in  his  bloody 
otfeer,  serve  as  a  specimen : — 

*'  My  dear  Walton : 

"You  are  getting  on  swimmingly.  Imprem  on  the  court  that  there  ia  no 
necessity  for  taking  down  the  evidcDca  in  detail ;  so  they  are  Batisfieil  with  the 
gnilc  or  innocence  of  the  individual,  that  is  sufficient  for  them  to  find  and  sen- 
tence.    Thit  u  At  lam  and  Ikt  mode. 

"  Yonrs,  T.  A.  DannesT, 

"  Angnst  16, 1848."  Col.  Commandrng." 

Well  were  these  mapnanimow  instructiona  obeyed.  For  a  period  of 
D  igh  three  montiis,  coniiscationa,  burnings,  massacres,  were  the  order  of 
ike  day  in  Ceylrai :  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  notwithstanding  that  tub- 
ttqumt  to  the  impoaitiou  of  martial  law,  not  a  single  offence  was  pretended 
everi  to  have  been  committed  by  tlie  inhabitants.  Amongst  those  who 
suffered  during  this  period,  was  one  whose  execution  is  tiraa  mentioned  by 
Lord  Torrington  in  a  dispatch  to  Earl  Gray — "  An  infiuential  priett  who 
SMU  mtmicted  o/aJmini$terififf  treaaonaile  oatht,  teat  ikot  at  Kandy  in  fvll 
ro6«*."    This  priest's  trial  took  place  at  Eandy,  and  he  was  arraigned — 

"  Firtt,  For  having  directly  or  indirectly  held  correspondence  with  rebels, 
and  for  not  giving  all  the  information  in  bis  power  whicK  might  lead  lo  the  ap- 
prehension of  a  proclaimed  rebel — Lc,  KaddapollB  Unonse,  profeseing  to  know 
his  place  of  concealment — on  or  about  17tb  August,  1646.  Second,  For  ad- 
ministering, or  conniving  at  Ikt  adminttlralioii  (!)  of  a  treasonable  oath  to  ooe 
Kari  Baade,  on  tx  about  the  17di  Augutt,  1B48." 

On  these  absurd  and  unintelligible  chafes  the  poor  Buddhist  priest  was 
dragged  before  a  military  tribunal ;  tried  by  military  judges,  not  one  of 
whom  understood  the  language  in  which  the  evidence  agaiast  him  was 
^ven ;  convicted  and  shot  1  Several  attomoye  who  were  preseut  at  the 
trial,  and  who  did  understand  the  language,  felt  satisfied  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  had  perjured  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  currying 
iavor  with  the  Governor,  and  that  the  pritiBt  was  innocent  Under  this 
Impression  they  besought  the  Governor  to  postpone  the  execution.  In 
vain — Lord  Torrington  s  wiswer  waa^"  By  G — ,  sir,  if  all  the  lawyers  in 
Ceylon  said  that  the  priest  was  innocent,  he  should  be  shot  to-morrow 
morning."  And  shot  he  was.  More,  Earl  Grey,  in  answer  to  Lord 
Torrington's  dispatch  announcing  the  execution,  pronounced  the  death  of 
tbe  Buddhist  priest  to  be  "  highly  talUfitetory!"  Again,  iu  a  subsequent 
'  diapatdi,  Earl  Grey,  in  tbe  name  of  the  Queen,  oompUinented  Loid  Tor- 
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rington,  and  declared  his  complete  ftpproval  of  "  Ms  decision,  promptitude, 
and  judgment."  Thus  sustained  by  the  Home  Government  and  having 
triumphtd  over  the  TifToctory  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  surely  Lord  Torring- 
ton  must  feel  proud  and  happy  !  But  no  :  after  all  the  massacres,  pillages, 
burnings  and  confiscations— ^Tter  he  had  made 

"  A  desert,  and  called  it  peace," 
Lord  Torrington  discovered  that  Yaa  severe  taxea  were  inapplicable  to  the 
island,  and  could  not  be  collected.     They  were  accordingly  every  one  re- 
pealed t 

These  proceedings  had  now  begun  to  attract  popular  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  session  of  1849,  a  parliamentary  committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  them.  Upon  the  evidence  taken  before  that  committee, 
wo  have  based  our  statements.  Their  authenticity,  therefore,  cannot  be 
impeached.  And  this  is  England — England  of  the  "  World's  Fmr,"  and 
the  "  Peace  Congress ;"  England  of  GioorgG  ITiompson,  and  the  Abolition 
Societies  !  What  matters  it,  that  a  few  men,  Co1:>den  and  Bright,  and  their 
associates,  should  denounce  these  atrocities,  and  that  the  London  Quaiterlv 
Review  should  stigmatise  them  as  a  ''disgrace  to  the  Ejiglish  name 
— they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  and  are 
the  consequences  of  the  policy  by  which,  in  its  foreign  and  colonial  rela- 
tions, that  government  has  invariably  been  directed.  The  history  of  Lord 
Torrington^  administration  in  Ceylon  affords  an  epitome  of  English  rule, 
wherever  throughout  the  world,  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  violence,  she  baa 
succeeded  in  planting  her  guilty  fl^.  The  horrors  perpetrated  during 
1B48  in  the  island-gem  of  the  East,  are  the  counterpart  of  those  of  whicli, 
from  time  to  time,  during  a  period  of  seven  centuries,  the  green  isle  of  the 
West  has  been  the  victim. 

We  have  reproduced  thb  Ceylon  tn^^y,  because  it  contains  a  moral 
upon  which  it  behooves  the  Democracy  of  America,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, seriously  to  reflect.  The  flag  which  sanctioned  the  massacres  of  ttie 
Cingalese,  and  has  witnessed  the  devastation  of  Celtic  Ireland;  the  flag 
which,  usurping  every  advantageous  commercial  and  political  position 
throughout  the  globe,  has  been  the  harbinger  everywhere  of  desolation  and 
death — this  flag,  which  in  two  wars,  our  Others  levelled  in  the  dusl^  now 
flaunts  us  in  the  lace  on  the  southern  portion  of  this  our  continent ;  out- 
spreads its  crimson  folds  over  republican  soil,  insulting  our  manhood, 
blighting  our  commercial  prospects,  and  dimming  the  lustre  of  the  etws 
and  stripes.  Shall  Central  America  share  the  &te  of  Ceylon^  Shall  our 
sister  Republics  on  this  continent,  whose  independence,  by  every  prind- 
ple  of  honor,  of  interest,  and  of  duty,  we  are  bound  to  protect,  be  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Torrington  1  Shall  the  island  of  Ruatan 
become  the  Ceylon  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Cen- 
trsj  America  be  made,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  second  Hindostan  1  We  sub- 
mit these  questions,  in  all  earnestness,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Demo- 
cracy of  America,  confident  that  they  will  be  answered  in  a  manner  wor^ 
thy  of  those,  whose  pride  it  is,  that  they  inherit  the  frinciples  of  a  Jeffer- 
son, a  Madison,  a  Monroe,  a  Jackson  and  a  Polk. 
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GEOQRAPHICAI  MORALITY. 

Wk  are  a  peculiftr  people — we  patriotic  and  moral  Americans — ^peculiar 
in  that  our  patriotism  u  not  a  thing  to  be  defined  by  geographical  lines  and 
boundaries,  but  a  high  abstract  system  of  principles,  whose  field  is  ever  wid- 
ening, and  indicated  not  by  rivers  and  mountains,  but  by  the  presence  of 
its  emblem — our  flag.  Peculiar  are  we,  too,  in  that  our  moral  sentiments 
—or,  at  least,  one  important  subject — are  regulated  as  most  other  nations 
bound  their  patriotism,  by  geographical  land-marks,  and  certain  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Thus  on  one  side  of  what  may  be  called  a 
rirer  of  moral  definidoDa,  a  certain  tiling  is  wrong,  while  on  the  other 
bank,  it  becomes  very  right  and  proper.  Keep  advancing  in  the  direction 
in  whi<di  it  begins  to  be  wrong;  and  aa  you  go  on,  this  moral  sense 
strengthens,  until  in  those  high  latitudes  to  which  the  sin  is  particularly 
uncongenial,  it  becomes  so  abominable,  that  there  you  may  commute  and 
be  forgiven  a  reasonable  freight  of  small,  Customary  sins — such  as  pnde, 
hatred  and  uncharitableness,  on  payment  of  an  extra  amount  of  abhor- 
rence to  this  crime.  It  malies  the  more  clamor,  the  more  it  is  unknown 
to  them  ;  and  they  leave  in  peace  a  snug  family  of  &miliar  household  sine, 
whose  ugly  features  have  almost  ceased  to  be  repulsive  from  being  daily 
seen,  to  wage  exterminating  war  upon  this  stranger  iniquity,  although  he 
approaches  them  rarely,  and  has,  as  I  hinted  before,  geographical  objeo- 
tioDs  to  settling  in  their  family.  But  the  more  shy  the  sinner,  and  the 
&rther  he  carries  his  evil  doings  beyond  their  reach,  the  more  violently 
and  conscientiously  do  those  who  are  his  enemies,  by  the  decrees  of  laU- 
tude,  leave  behind  the  ripe  harvest  of  their  domestic  siQs,  and  neglect 
every  interest  at  home  to  chase  him  up  in  his  own  domain,  and  will  he, 
nill  he,  regulate  for  him  bis  household  and  hia  morals. 

Go  in  the  other  direction  from  this  river  of  moral  division,  and  thia 
awful  iniquity  becomes  more  and  more  innocent  and  moral,  until  at  last 
it  warms  wiUi  the  dime  into  virtuous  beauty.  Fair  Ohio !  who  shall  ex- 
actly indicate  where  the  sin  becomes  morality,  and  what  portion  of  thy 
flowing  waters  are  tioged  with  the  black  iniquity  of  slavery,  and  what  en- 
riched with  the  sweat-drops  of  free  toil  1 

On  the  south  bank  African  servitude  la  but  a  proper  social  convenience; 
and  a  little  farther  south,  it  becomes  yet  more  proper  and  necessary  ;  and 
farther  still,  it  becomes  an  important  lever  of  civilization,  and  its  due 
protection  and  adjustment  one  of  the  first  moral  duties  of  the  fathers  of 
Uie  state. 

On  the  north  bank  of  thia  naughty  river  of  doubtful  morality,  the  bid 
of  slavery  has  no  material  tangible  existence,  and  is  only  known  in  some 
oblique  rays  refracted  upon  it  from  the  other  side  through  the  medium  of 
the  Constitution.  Stiti,  they  face  it  so  nearly,  and  can  trace  its 
looka  and  ways  so  distincily,  that  those  of  the  northern  bank 
do  not'  make  out  of  it  a  gigantio  and  supernatural  phantom  to  curdle  the 
thin  blood  of  their  grandmothers,  and  fly  off  with  their  innocent  babes. 
They  only  say,  as  they  are  bound  to  by  their  geographical  position,  "  this 
thing  suits  not  us  or  our  interests,  and  we  will  have  no  mor^  of  it  than 
we  musL"     A  little  &rtiier  bade,  it  becomes  more  serioiuly  immoral ;  and 


■till  brther  on,  k  the  realities  of  the  case  grow  mora  indistinct  and  dis- 
jointed in  the  distance,  it  starts  up  into  a  sin  so  deadly,  tliat  we  are  ready 
to  stab  our  federal  brottiers  for  practising  it,  and  to  strangle  our  Union 
Another  for  giving  them  coantenanc«.  We  have  reached  by  then  the  high 
latitudes  of  morality  ;  and  in  the  fashion  of  religious  sectaries,  who  enlbrce 
oreeda  with  drum  and  bayonet,  the  farther  we  ara  from  knowing  the  exact 
quality  of  the  thing  we  differ  about,  the  more  we  are  ready  to  eke  out  tlie 
ifloonolusiTeness  of  our  arguments  by  tiie  imdeni^le  oonolusions  of  fire 
and  sword. 

If,  diflerently  from  other  nations,  we  refiiae  to  pin  our  patriotiain  to  the 
soil  rather  than  to  tlie  governing  principle  of  our  country,  we  do  nofc 
cheat  the  soil  or  its  producti<His  of  the  homage  of  as  strong  and  steadfiMt 
a  fUth.  No  matter  where  we  were  bom,  the  gec^raphy  of  our  positioa 
determines  our  moral  oonviotions.  We  are  of  the  great  army  of  pro- 
alavery  morals,  or  anti-slavery  morals,  aoconling  to  whether  we  are  rata- 
iDg  wheat  on  one  side  of  a  river,  or  ootton  on  the  otlier,  and  still  mora 
markedly  when  the  geographical  distinction  is  between  those  who  grow 
cotton  and  those  who  only  manu&cture  it ;  and  yet  greater  between  tboba 
who  plant  the  sugar-^ane,  and  those  who  distjl  its  sweets  into  rum.  lliom 
extreme  sections  could  no  more  bring  their  opposing  moralities  to  an  af- 
fectionate equation,  tlian  those  great  divisions  of  the  Oinrch  who  lain 
wonid  have  baptued  the  worid  in  blood  and  fire  for  their  respective  faiths, 
oould  agree  whether  a  painted  or  a  carved  image  in  a  church  were  the 
moat  necessary  to  God's  glory.  Most  perilous  of  all,  however,  would  bo 
the  heresy  of  proposing  to  love  God,  serve  man,  and  to  use  or  to  dispenaa 
with  both,  as  seemed  best  to  each  man.  Fanoy  such  a  cool  absurdity  as 
non-intervention  hazarded  in  a  conoJave  of  devout  iconoclasts  !  As  mU 
hint  at  the  morality  of  Abolitionism  in  fiery  South  Carolina,  or  the  inno- 
cence of  slave-holding  in  godly  Maasatdkusetta.  Th^r  geography  would 
cry  alond  against  the  word. 

He  expansivenesB  of  our  patriotism,  and  the  stringency  of  our  aectkmal 
morality,  are  alike  a  puzzle  to  the  foreign  student  of  our  nati<»ial  cbanto- 
teriatics.  It  is  a  mixed  problem,  altogether  above  our  science,  and  we  take 
it,  as  we  do  the  fmits  that  represent  the  various  shades  of  latitude  opinions, 
without  the  fatigue  of  analysis  ;  and  hold  them  all  good,  if  moderately 
taken,  especially  if  they  don't  alt  meet  at  once  in  angry  Congress,  and 
quari'ei  for  precedence.  Apples  and  abolitionism  have  a  g^iial  climate,  and 
the  first  rank  north  of  40°  north  tat. ;  bnt  when  apple  trees  and  abolition 
piinciples  are  carried  south  of  that  tine,  they  are  less  prosperous  and  hon- 
ored. The  juicy,  genial  peach  indicates  a  softer  clime,  and  a  greater  cap*, 
cd^  for  tobacco  and  toleration.  -  As  the  kindly,  complusant  fig  comes  up 
to  meet  it,  this .  moral  sentiment  passes  from  the  careless  quietude  M 
peaches,  pears  and  indifference,  to  the  decisive  generodty  of  protection. 
From  a  crime  among  the  apples  and  cherries,  it  Is  modified  to  an  "  incon- 
venient necessity,"  neither  to  be  absolutely  oenaured,  nor  unqualifiedly  ap- 
proved, among  the  apricots  and  nectarines,  (uid  becomes,  at  last,  "  an  ad- 
mirable sodal  arrangement,"  wherever  a  plate  of  freah-gathered  figs  graoea 
the  planter's  welcome  to  his  hospitable  board.  This  delietous  fruit  only 
prospers  in  those  sectlcms  of  the  LTmon  ad^ted  to  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton ; 
aod  its  luxurious  shade  informs  you  as  distinctly  as  an  inscribed  pilhv, 
dtat  here  abolitionism  is  highly  immoral,  exoeedingly  dangerous  to  socie^, 
and  disgraoefiil  to  ita  profesKra.    It  is  not  a  favorable  latitude  for  ths 
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growth  of  fine  pip^tius  and  higli-flBTored  anei-e]av«(7  men,  and  die  nihabit- 
ants  oultivate,  in  good  &ith,  vliat  BUtts  beat  their  climate — in  m<»«Js  toA 
agriculture. 

Now,  in  pione  and  pradent  New-England— comisg  baek  from  figs  and 
ootton  to  apples  and  buokwfaea^— thia  anti-alaveTy  &ith,  which  from  38'* 
to  38°  is  such  rank  heresy,  ia  as  neoesaary  to  a  perfecdy  commt  il/aal 
aocial  standing,  aa  white  kids  at  the  opera.  It  ia  in  those  states  the  finish- 
iag  touch  to  an  irreproachable  moral  toilette,  while,  in  aa  many  more 
states  at  the  extreme  9outh,  it  would  be  as  unseemly  and  out  of  plaoe  a» 
Ifcoee  same  white  kids  would  be  in  the  black  vesture  of  a  new-mad« 
widow.  The  blame  of  this  halting  and  contradiction  in  the  morals  of  our 
dew  mother,  the  Union,  who  thus  shows  such  different  colors  on  her  oppo- 
■te  (dieeka,  siiould  be  entirely  laid  on  the  shoulders  vf  diose  obstinate 
witches,  latitude  and  climate.  If  they  wouid  consent  to  grow  fine  crops 
of  sugar  and  cotton  on  the  hills  of  New-Hampshire,  and  make  the 
Bwamps  of  Louisiana  propitious  to  apple-trees  and  common  schools,  to 
wheat  and  butter,  and  white  labor,  we  would  soon  reconcile  all  difficulties, 
in  a  grand  convention  of  common  intereats.  Since,  however,  latitude  and 
dimate  will  not  consent  that  pears  and  oranges  shall  thrive  alike  in  the 
same  orchard,  and  potatoes  and  pine-apples  flourish  together  under  the 
aame  hoe,  this  schism  of  slave  morality  can  only  be  healed  by  a  cordial 
and  liberal  sectional  interchange  of  all  good  fruits,  whether  of  the  heart, 
tiie  head,  or  the  soil.  Wltile  we  are  creeping  and  stumbling — instead  of 
walking  quickly  Mid  resolutely  over  the  roughnesses  of  the  path — to- 
wards the  middle  platform  of  fraternal  equity  and  forbearance,  strangers 
must  otlcn  be  perplexed  to  guide  themselves  among  our  confused  cross- 
ings. It  is  but  charity  to  give  thein  a  slight  iand-niark  or  two,  that  while 
floating  in  the  midst  of  our  moral  shallows  and  sectional  eddies,  they  arc 
not  stranded  on  an  unfriendly  bar,  in  pure  innocence.  Here  is  a  simple 
chart,  that  the  traveller  can  put  in  the  Jiollow  of  a  cherry-pit,  and  keep  in 
the  smallest  comer  of  his  vest  pocket  No  need  to  beat  about,  and  make 
long  observations.  Ask  at  the  earliest,  of  the  one  whose  class  of  products 
and  principles  it  is  neoessary  to.  sound  before  you  commit  yourself,  and 
ask  en  amaleur,  like  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  good  fruit,  whether  his 
state  produces  superior  apples.  If  he  hesitates  and  qualilies,  do  you 
the  same ;  his  morals  on  the  abolition  question  are,  at  the  best,  doifbtful.  If 
be  answers  promptly  and  decidedly  in  the  afRrmative  :  ho  also  afhnns,  inci- 
dentally, his  soundness  on  pro-slavery  principles.  The  opposite  are  to  be 
forthwith  dismissed  from  sight,  unless  the  questioner  has  a  serene  confi- 
dence in  his  talent  for  controversy.  If  a  word  or  two  is  added  in  especial 
commendation  of  cider,  he  should  trust  to  nothing,  for  he  has  a  descendant 
of  the  pilgrims  before  him,  and  it  is  cheapest  to  brail  topsail  at  once.  If 
the  careless  reply  is  rather  favorable  to  apples,  with  a  warm  addenda  in 
regard  to  peaches,  the  questioned  is  of  the  indulgent  latitudes  of  the  mid- 
dle states,  and  you  may  discuss  the  matter  without  fear  and  at  length ; 
lying  on  the  border,  where  the  immoral  is  in  steady  course  of  transition 
into  the  moral,  and  where  liis  pocket  and  his  prejudioes  are  not  deeply  impli- 
cated, he  may  flow  between  them  at  impartially  as  the  Ohio. 

The  apple  is  the  test  at  the  North,  but  the  fig  is  the  safest  indicator 
south  of  the  line  of  dubious  morality — say  from  39°  down.  After  the  di- 
mate  has  fairly  changed  the  color  of  ita  morals,  and  ocoiverted  popular  and 
praiseworthy  abolitionmn  into  a  felon  and  peaoe-bre^er,  it  is  well  to  deal 
cautiously  with  it  to  ST<»d  ezpkMioiu.    Not  ool^  hi  the  morality  of  the 
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tiling  now  on  the  otiier  ride  of  tbe  fcDce,  but  it  takes  sharper  texts,  and 
more  practical  iUustratioas.  The  moral  duty  of  preachmg  fbr  abolitiim- 
ism  ia,  at  the  North,  but  a  safe  and  pleasant  theory,  which  you  maj'  vear 
oonstantly^  or  leave  o&|  at  will,  like  your  linger-ring ;  but  the  mort^  duty 
of  guarding  against  it  at  the  South,  is  a  practical  necesuty,  like  your  daily 
raiment,  which  cannot  be  omitted.  The  northern  moraliat  will  ^ow  you 
on  one  aide  of  the  leaf  your  obligations  to  your  colored 'brothu* — 
the  Bouthern  will  turn  the  other,  and  read  as  lair  a  homily  on  what  he 
owes  hiB  Sunily  and  kindred.  You  cannot  digest  with  figs  the  code  under 
which  cider  is  pressed.  In  any  case,  he  has  but  to  recollect  that  our  moral 
eusceptibilities  on  slavery  shade  off  with  our  fruit  latitudes ;  and  with  this 
&ct  before  hint,  it  will  be  altogether  his  own  fault,  if  the  traveller  doea 
not  take  care  to  adjust  his  principles,  as  well  as  his  dress,  to  tli^jchangea 
and  exactions  of  our  varied  climates. 


PARIS. 

Went  all  ttiia  world  can  give  of  hollow  ihow. 

Of  raplurouB  pleasun:  and  of  bitter  woe. 

Of  BceneB  entrancing,  aoft  with  loTe'»  delight, 

Of  i1bj>  deliriuDB  or  of  lorrow'i  night, 

Of  wealth  unlimited  in  strange  diiplaj, 

Of  hopeleaa  poierty  in  dark  array, 

Of  virtue,  tbionging  the  cathedral'*  aisle  ; 

Of  fice,  alluring  with  invidioua  smile, — 

In  one  brief  word  contracted,  it  would  be, 

Thy  name,  O  Pari*, — centred  ail  in  thea. 
What  have  thy  streets  not  wilneseed,  mighty  town  ; 
Beneath  the  Becptered  sway  of  many  a  crown  T 
What  ia  the  tale  thy  atones  coald  not  relate  ; 
What  wonders  cease  to  tell  of  church  and  itateT 
Here,  where  thy  river  rolls  its  eluggiih  flood, 
A  revolution  poured  its  heated  blood  ; 
Here,  where  this  garden  nnilee  in  fragrant  green. 
Once  ahameless  Stood  the  fatal  gnlllatuie  ; — 

No  more  tvilh  regal  joyi  thia  pUace  rings, 

For  from  its  portals  fled  "  the  last  of  kings  !" 
Where  this  proud  column  taants  Republic  day. 
Ambition's  mightiest  monarcii  held  his  away ; 
Whoae  dust  once  crumbling  on  Helena's  isle, 
Now  honored  sleeps  beneath  yon  swelling  pile. 
Under  thy  Gothic  arches,  Notre  Dame, 
Which  ecboea  oft  the  choral  pealing  paalm, 
Where  white-robed  priests  their  matins  murmur  low ; 
And  swing  tho  Bolemn  cenaor,  to  and  fro, — 

Hath  war's  relentleaE  cannon  poured  its  sound  ; 

And  steel-clad  soldiers  scarred  thy  sacred  ground ! 
Within  the  circuit  of  thy  stately  walls. 
Rises  the  tide  of  human  life,  and  falls  ; 
Thy  darkened  waters  picture  miaei^^'a  day. 
Or  brigbtl;  leap  in  sparkling  fountains  gay ; 
Here,  generous  Art  no  longer  fears  to  roam  ; 
Here,  genial  Music  finds  its  cherished  home  ; 
And  bustling  commerce  jars  the  crowded  street, 
Wheie  beauty,  beggary,  birth,  commingling,  nie«t ; — 

City  of  cities  '.  in  tb;  piecincti  hurled, 

Anall  the  joys  and  ilia  which  make  a  woddl^~',-.,-.Q[,-, 
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THE  PODESTA'S  DAUGHTER. 

In  the  month  of  June,  183-,  my  diplomatic  duties  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  visit  Genoa,  that  old  republic  of  grand  seigneurs  and  wealthy 
mereliants,  tr.insformeil  into  the  hi  igh test  jewel  in  the  diadem  of  a  young 
monarchy.  The  Genoese  gentry  are  intellectual,  hospitable,  and  remark- 
ably polite.  Strangers  arc  graciously  received,  and  kept  in  faithful  re- 
membrance when  found  not  unworthy  of  the  kindness  bestowed  upon 
them.  Tlie  two  weeks  of  my  stay,  [lassed  insociety  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  and  the  most  amiable  women,  were  fraught  with  enjoymcut 
of  which  the  remembrance  is  still  infmitely  pleasing. 

Nearly  all  my  evenings  were  brought  to  a  close  in  the  brilliant  saloons 
of  the  Prince  C** ;  and  among  the  pci-sona  whom  1  there  habitually  encoun- 
tered, the  most  distinguished  was  a  Sardinian  gentleman,  the  Chevalier  de 
Lipona.  He  was  past  the  prime  of  life,  but  possessed  of  an  open  and 
prepossessing  countenance,  and  a  sympathetic  voice.  He  accompanied 
a  superior  mind,  and  an  amiable  character,  with  the  most  thorough  bi'ced- 
ing.  His  conversational  powers  were  of  a  high  order,  and  irresistibly 
attractive.  He  secmod  to  convey  ideas  not  only  by  words,  but  also  by 
the  most  furtive  glaiid*)  and  the  most  involuntary  gestures ;  whether  he 
expressed  himself  in  Italian,  French  or  Spanish,  his  elocution  was  equally 
clear,  elegant  and  picturesque,  and  his  remarks,  whether  ingenious  or  pro- 
found, were  always  replete  with  curious  facts.  Almost  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance,  wc  were  mutually  inspired  with  a  warm  and  sin- 
Cere  fiiendship,  and  he,  with  the  most  cordial  good  will,  proffered  his  ger\-iee8 
fts  my  eieerone  during  my  stay  at  Genoa.  In  the  morning,  wc  vinitod  the  pa- 
laces and  churches  of  the  city  ;  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  wo  returned  together, 
because hu was  always  a  guest  at  the  houses  where  I  was  incited,  lu  the 
evening,  wc  occupied  his  kox  at  the  theatre;  and  when  the  opera  was  over, 
wo  took  tea  with  the  Prince  C**,  of  whtim  he  was  the  wannest  friend ;  and 
finally,  ho  would  conduct  me  to  my  hotel ;  or  sometimes  it  would  happen 
that  we  remained  conversing  until  day-break  on  the  terrace  'nhich  over- 
looked the  peaceful  waves  of  the  Gulf. 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  we  attended,  as  usual,  at  the  opera,  and  as 
■we  were  expressing  our  mutual  regrets  at  an  approaching  separation,  the 
box  opposite  was  opened,  and  immediately  occupied  by  tliree  peJ'sons,  viz., 
a  gentleman  of  about  CO  years,  and  two  young  ladies  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing beauty.  These  placed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  box,  while  the 
former  remained  standing  behind  them. 

On  their  arrival,  a  lively  sensation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  au- 
dience. The  ladies  leaned  from  their  boxes  ^uid  the  gentlemen  of  the  par- 
terre and  the  orchestra  turned  their  heads,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  new 
Vcnuses,  whom  my  friend  saluted  with  the  air  of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 

"  Who  are  these  charming  persons  1"  I  demanded  of  him.  "  They  are 
my  countrywomen  of  Sardinia,"  he  replied,  with  a  certain  loftiness  of 
manner,  "  aiid  1  by  no  means  regret  an  opportunity  to  show  you,  before 
your  departure,  such  a  specimen  of  the  beauties  of  my  dear  country." 
"  In  that  case  the  chance  has  served  you  well,"'  s^d  I.  "  When  you  visit 
me  at  Sassari,  you  shall  dance  beneath  flowering  orange  trees,  with  twetaty 
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belles  as'beauUful  as  those."  "Your  idand  must  certainly  be  the  land  of 
promise,"  I  replied  with  enthusiasm.  "  A  land  of  promise  which  produces 
forbidden  fruit,"  said  he  with  a  mixture  of  archneas  and  melancholy.  I 
smiled  at,  that  reflection  with  much  of  French  ilippuicy,  and  then,  with  mj 
lor^ette,  examined  with  greater  care  the  isolated  belles.  Evidently,  they 
were  sisters,  and  so  much  resembled  each  other  as  to  be  perhaps  twins, 
but  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  box  was  a  little  more  pale  than  the  other. 
They  were  both  tall,  elegimt  and  graceful,  and  as  free  in  their  movements 
as  children  of  the  mountains.  Their  features  were  regular  and  expressive, 
but  it  appeared  to  me,  that  they  &vored  more  the  Spanish  than  the  Italian 
type.  Tbeir  black,  almond-shaped  eyes,  glittered  with  vivai^ty  without 
losing  any  of  that  sweetness  which  seemed  to  be  their  habitual  expresaii». 

Magnificent  hair,  at  the  same  time  dork  and  brilliant,  fell  in  rich  curls 
upon  their  shoulders,  forming  an  el^ant  contrast  to  the  clear  whitenen-  of 
the  complexion.  Notwithstanding  the  picturesqueoess  of  thdr  attitudes  and 
the  animation  of  their  glances,  none  could  accuse  them  of  cotjuetry,  but 
only  of  a  lofty  and  noble  confidence  in  their  truly  marvellous  beauty, 
and  1  remarked  as  much  to  the  Chevalier.  "  Our  ladies  are  not  coquettes," 
he  replied, "  but  their  love  shows  itself  as  unmistakably  as  their  hate." 

"  Do  these  ladies  reside  throughout  the  year  at  Genoa  V  "  Hey  are  now 
here»nce  some  months,  but  their  habitual  residence  is  in  Sardinia.  The  pro- 
perty of  their  father  adjoins  that  of  mine :  we  are  country-neighbor*." 
"  Then,  you  are  well  acquainted^"  "  None  more  so."  "  I  infer  that  one 
of  them  is  married?"  "Whatleads  you  to' that  inference  V  "Because 
wily  one  of  them  is  in  mourning,  from  whence  I  conclude  that  the  loss 
she  has  sustained  is  not  common  to  the  &mily."  "  Your  observation  is 
very  just  The  weeds  she  wears  are  in  truth  personal;  and  she  has 
made  a  vow  never  to  cast  them  aside  ;  yet  she  has  never  been  married." 
"  You  pique  my  curiosity."  "  So  much  the  better,  since  I  have  the  means 
of  satisfying  it."  "You  are  always  obliging."  "No,  always  gossiping; 
agree  with  me,  it  is  not  the  same  thing."  "  I  will  agree  that  you  are  t£e 
most  amiable  and  best  of  men,  it  is  all  I  can  do  for  you.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  you  have  a  sttiry  to  relate  1"  "  Yes,  wid  a  very  curious  story  it 
is,  one  that  I  think  could  have  transpired  only  in  our  island."  "  Whoi 
sWl  I  hear  it  1  You  know  1  have  but  little  time  to  lose."  "  To-morrow 
evening."  "  But  I  leave  afler  dinner."  "  I  have  long  postponed  a  vi»l 
on  business  matters  to  Naples,  and  I  intend  now  to  accompany  you  as  far 
as  that  dty.  Thus  a  business  voy^e  becomes  a  pleasure  trip."  I  mlent- 
ly  pressed  the  hand  of  my  friend,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness. 
"  To  morrow  evening,"  he  resumed,  "  we  shall  be  oA  the  deck  of  the 
Francis  1. ;  the  moon  will  mirror  itself  in  the  blue  waves  of  our  beautiful 
and  p»oetic  Mediterranean ;  the  breeze  will  come  to  us  laden  with  the  ener- 
vating perfumes  of  the  orange  trees  on  its  banks,  and  no  one  will  come  to 
interrupt  our  impressions ;  that  will  be  a  choice  moment  for  you  to  Ibten 
to  the  history  you  de«re  to  know.  But,"  added  he,  "  in  order  that  yonr 
interest  in  it  may  be  enhanced,  I  will  now,  if  you  wish,  present  you  to 
the  iimily." 

V  If  I  wish!"  cried  I,  "  it  is  above  all  things  that  whidi  I  desire."  The 
first  act  of  the  opera  being  finished,  we  repaired  to  the  box  of  the  isolated 
beauldes.  The  Chevalier  entered  first,  and  presented  me  in  terms  of  «hid 
my  modesty  will  not  permit  the  repetition,  but  which  produced  for  me 
tbe  most  gracious  reoeptton.    Tbe  ftiher  gave  me  cordially  the  hand,  and 
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tKe  two  young  I&dies  adclreaiaed  to  me  some  words  in  the  mixed  InnKuage 
of  Spanish  ftnd  Italian,  which  is  the  idiom  of  the  pure  biuod  of  Sardiuia. 
"nie  Chevalier  kindly  acted  as  interpreter,  and,  thanks  to  him,  thecoaver- 
Bation  did  not  lauguiah. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  that  I  cannot  explain  even  at  this  day,  when  I 
think  with  calmness  of  the  circumstance,  that  although  I  neither  knew 
Spanish  nor  Italian,  !  lost  not  a  word  of  the  conversation  of  those  charming 
^tara.  Their  eyes  were  so  intelligent,  their  gcsturoa  bo  expressive,  that 
I  comprehended  all  that  they  would  say,  from  the  most  common  phrases 
even  to  those  refmed  shades  of  thought,  not  always  clear  even  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed.  The  Cbev^ 
lier,  therefore,  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  translate  my  responses,  for 
the  rest  he  coDflned  himself  to  listening.  After  the  lapse  of  sozne  fifteea 
or  twenty  minutes,  my  friend  expressed  for  me  my  regrets  at  not  hav- 
ing encountered,  until,  on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  persons  whose  oo- 
quaintanoe  I  should  have  been  so  proud  to  cultivate.  "  You  will  coma 
and  visit  us  at  your  leisure  in  Sardinia,"  said  the  father  of  the  ladies,  and  I 
engaged  so  to  do ;  thinkirig,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  that  people  care 
little  if  the  promise  is  kept  or  not. 

Hie  next  day,  towards  two  o'olook — having  taken  leave  of  my  acquaint- 
ances and  friends,  I  proceeded  in  company  with  the  Chev^ier  to  the 
wharf,  where  was  moored  the  Francis  Isl.,  manifesting  impatience  at 
the  tardiness  of  her  passengers,  by  the  roaring  of  her  steam-pipe  and  the 
clouds  of  smoke  and  cinders  which  floated  silently  from  W  dark  and 
lofty  chimney.  The  weather  was  magnificent,  and  the  sea  smooth  and 
glittering  as  a  plate  of  polished  steel,  in  which  mirrored  themselves  the 
Ucades  of  the  city  palaces  and  the  domes  of  the  numerous  churches.  A 
crowd  of  vessels  were  taking  their  departure,  while  as  many  more  were 
arriving  from  their  several  voyages.  Here  were  groups  silently  mani. 
festing  regrets  at  the  departure  of  friends,  and  there  might  be  heard  the 
jpyous  felicitaU<His  upon  happy  returns.  Never  had  Genoa  appeared 
to  me  more  lovely  or  more  animat«td  than  at  this  moment,  when  I  wae  about 
to  leave  it,  perhaps  never  to  return.  Leave-taking  has  its  illuuooa  aa 
weU  as  absence,  of  which  it  is  the  commencement  and  death  of  whieh  it 
is  the  imago. 

At  half-past  two  the  steamer  was  clear  of  the  port,  and  some  minutes 
thereafter  was  cleaving  with  graceful  majesty  the  blue  waves  of  the  GuU^ 
within  musket  range  of  the  shore. 

Such  a  proximity  to  the  land  enabled  my  amiable  friend  and  myself  to 
observe  in  the  minutest  details  the  most  interesting  points.  He  was  en- 
abled to  point  out  to  me  each  city,  each  village  or  hamlet,  and  there  was 
no  seat  so  obscure,  no  chapel  so  diminutive,  tliat  he  could  not  inform  of 
the  proprietor  or  patron.  On  almost  every  spot  he  hod  a  curious  histori- 
cal fact  or  piquant  contemporaneous  anecdote  to  relate,  and  he  did  so  with 
gravity  or  spirit  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  With  such  a 
companion,  it  may  ^easily  be  supposed  that  the  time  passed  rapidly,  de- 
S[nte  the  impatience  with  which  1  awaited  the  retntal  of  the  story  promised 
lor  the  evening. 

At  last  the  sun  disappeared,  as  if  extinguished  in  the  waves  of  the  Ke- 
diterranean.  The  twilight  rapidly  deep^cd,  and  permitted  us  to  see. the 
lights,  each  moment  becoming  more  numerous  and  distinct  in  the  little  ei^ 
<tf  AJbenga ;  nearly  at  the  same  moment  liie  ruddy  disc  of  the  moQB 
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riiowed  itself  behind  the  high  peiiks  of  the  Apennines,  illuminating  vith 
a  poetic  splendor  their  slopes  covered  'with  sombre  forests,  and  emitting 
rays  whieb  lost  themselves  in  the  brilliant  'wako  of  our  steamer. 

"  Have  we  not  the  fine  evening  that  I  yesterday  promised  you  'i"  awd 
the  Chevalier,  "There  is  nothing  wanting  to  the  complete  fuifilm  nt  of 
your  prediction,"  I  replied,  as  the  air  from  the  shore  wafted  towards  us 
Uio  perfume  of  the  orange  flower.  "  Well,  then,  if  you  are  disposed  to 
listen,  [  am  ready  to  impart  the  promised  history  to  you."  \Vc  seated 
ourselves  with  the  shoulder  leaning  against  the  little  balustrade  which 
eurroimded  the  smoke  pipe ;  each  of  us  lighted  a  cigar,  and  after  a  few 
moment'*'  reflection,  he  eommencod  in  these  terms  : 

"  llie  Podesta  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  is  a  person  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  his  equals  in  the  mother  country.  Ho  not  only  administers 
the  municipal  finances,  but  he  has  charge  of  the  police,  and  in  a  multitude 
of  instances  he  fulfils  the  functions  of  Judge.  If  he  is  upright,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  and  particularly  so  in  tliat  of  Martinola,  his  influence  is 
boundless.  In  that  country  of  simple  manners  ond  primitive  customs, 
most  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  arc  settled  by  arbitration,  and  for  this 

Surpose  reference  is  always  made  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city, 
[ftrtinola  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  the  good  sense  which 
he  had  always  brought  to  these  decisions  ;  and  for  his  acknowledged  im- 
partiality, which  had  passed  into  a  proverb.  '  The  Podesta  has  said  so,' 
was  a  victorious  declaration  in  all  discussions  -,  and  when  the  worthy  man 
pronounced  sentence,  the  losing"party  was  as  well  convinced  of  its  justice 
as  he  who  had  thereby  gained  his  cause.  A  night  as  long  as  in  Decem- 
ber would  not  suffice,  were  I  to  undertake  to  recite  to  yon  all  the  public  sen- 
vices  which  Martinola  has  rendered,  all  the  painful  aCTuirs  that  he  has  ar- 
ranged, all  the  quarrels  ho  has  reconciled,  and  all  the  hatreds  which. he  baa 
transformed  into  durable  friendships.  When  in  the  evening  he  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air  on  the  promenade  of  Tempio,  you  might  suppose  that  the 
King,  SSaint  T^uis,  was  dispensing  justice  under  the  historic  oak  at  Vin- 
oennes.  Rich  and  poor,  innocent  and  culpable,  all  approached  him  with 
confidence,  and  qnittoxl  him  with  joy  or  consolotion  in  their  hearts,  because 
for  each  and  all  he  had  kind  and  sympathetic  words.  It  was  as  I  have 
described  him  that  I  always  knew  him,  and  now  that  you  know  him  also, 
1  will  proceed  to  describe  the  events  which  determined  him  to  exile  him- 
eelf  for  some  months  from  our  dear  and  beautiful  Sardinia. 

"  It  is  about  two  years  in  May  last  (you  know  I  have  a  mania  for 
dates)  since  awaiting  the  hour  for  supper,  I  promenaded  in  a  little  wood  of 
myrtle  and  orange  trees  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  my  house, 
when  I  saw  in  the  path  approaching  me  a  young  woman  whom  1  soon  re- 
cognized as  the  charming  Erica,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  my 
friend  Martinolo ;  her  whom  you  thought  so  beautiful  at  the  theatre  last 
.  evening.  Surprised  to  see  her  alone  at  so  unusual  an  hour,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  dwelling  of  her  father,  I  feared  that  some  misfuilime 
had  happened  of  which  she  came  to  apprise  me,  I  tjiereforc  hurried  to- 
wards her  with  what  speed  my  limbs  of  fifty-eight  years  could  moke, 
Shealsohastencdherstepstowardsme.itbeingapparcntly  me  that  she  sought. 
"As  she  drew  near,  I  wasstruek  with  the  pallor  of  her  countenance,  and 
with  the  singular  animation  of  her  looks.  I  took  her  hand,  which  trembled 
in  mine  ;  and  when  she  replied  to  my  salutation,  it  seemed  to  «ie  th,it  her 
OE^atily  sweet  and  flexible  voice  had  lost  its  aocustomed  totie,     '  I  hope 
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no  misrortune hoa happened  at  home ?'  said  I,  tnterrc^tively.  'None  that 
I  know  of  at  present,  she  replied ;  '  however,  I  have  eonie  to  speak  to 
you  of  a  circumstance  that  may  produce  one  in  the  future,  if  you  aid  me 
not  to  remove  the  obstacles  tliat  oppose  its  uccomplishmeut.'  '  Yoo 
know  that  you  may  dispose  of  mo  at  pleasure,  and  also  that  that  is  oot 
an  idle  phrase  in  my  mouth.'  '  Unless  I  had  been  convinced  of  that,  I 
should  not  have  come  to  you  in  such  filial  confidence.'  She  remained 
silent  for  n  few  moments,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  rosy  tint  slowly 
spread  itself  over  her  pallid  cheeks.  I  comprehended  that,  despite  the  ha- 
bitual resolution  of  her  character,  the  confession  which  she  was  about  to 
make  somewhat  embarrassed  her.     I  therefore  sought  to  assist  her. 

"  '  I  will  engage  now,'  said  I,  smiling,  '  that  there  is  some  love  fancy  in 
the  case.'  'Speak  not  so  flippantly  of  &  serioua  matter,'  ssid  she 
quickly  ;  '  it  is  not  of'a  love  fancy  that  I  would  spenk,  but  of  a  profound 
passion  which  I  inspire,  and  in  which  I  participate. 

"  '  As  such  a  person  as  you,  my  dpar  child,  is  not  capable  of  conferring 
her  heart  upon  a  person  unworthy  of  such  a  treasure,  I  cannot  see  what 
should  so  have  troubled  your  mind,  or  mode  the  counsel  of  your  friends 
fio  necessary  to  you.' 

" '  My  father  has  this  morping  refused  my  hand  to  tlie  man  I  love,'  she 
replied,  in  a  sorrawfiil  voice.  'Ah!  I  begin  to  understand.  You  wish 
me  to  intercede  in  his  &vor.  I  ask  nothing  better.'  '  She  took  both 
my  hands  in  hers,  and  pressed  them  with  a  force  that  caused  all  the  joints 
to  crock.  '  Yes,  it  is  that  which  I  wish.  O  !  how  good  you  are  !'  'Is 
it  necessary  that  I  should  go  this  evening  to  Tempio  V  '  I  tliiuk  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  until  the  morning.  I  have  had  a  violent  scene  with  my 
iiither,  and  he  is  much  irritated  against  mo.'     '  You  are  right.     Now' — 

"  '  It  is  just,'  interrupted  she,  with  a  promptness  that  indicated  that  she 
had  divined  my  thought.  '  It  is  essential  that  you  should  know  the  name 
of  him  for  whom  you  are  to  intercede.  '  Well,'  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  '  it  is — it  is  Marco  Brogm  that  I  love.'  '  And  your  father  re- 
fiisea  Marco  Broggi  V  cried  I,  '  Marco  Broggi,  the  handsomest,  the  most 
intellectual,  the  richest  and  most  noble  young  man  of  Tempio  !  It  is  in- 
conceivable. There  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding.  What  has 
taken  place  !  You  must  understand  that  it  is  necessary  -for  mo  to  know 
all,  that  I  may  serve  you  usefully.' 

" '  Marco  Broggi  came  with  his  father,  who  demanded  my  hand  for  him. 
My  father  did  not  refuse  positively,  but  gave  an  evasive  response ;  and, 
when  the  Bro^i  were  gone,  he  sent  for  mc,  and  said,  with  much  mildness, 
but  with  great  firmness,  that  I  ought  not  to  encourage  hopes  of  this  mar- 
riage, to  which  he  never  would  consent,  and  besought  me  never  to  speak 
to  him  again  in  relation  to  it,  '  What,  then,  did  you  do ?'  'I  asked  the 
motive  for  this  refusal.'  '  That  is  the  point.  What  reply  did  he  make  1 
So  just  a  man  would  never  take  so  extreme  a  position,  and  in  appearance, 
at  least,  so  extraordinary,  without  tne  strongest  reasons.' 

"  '  My  father  made  no  positive  reply.  He  said  that  he  bad  endeavored 
all  his  life  to  inspire  his  children  with  confidence  in  him,  and  that  he  had 
hoped,  when  he  told  me  that  I  should  be  unfortunate  in  a  union  with 
Broggi,  that  that  would  suffice.'  I  then  used  hasty  words,  which  caused 
Biy  poor  father  to  weep,  without  inducing  him  to  make  any  concessiona.' 
'  All  this  is  a  very  grave  matter,  my  child,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  dissima- 
Iste  to  you  that,  for  your  father  to  act  Uiua,  there  must  have  been  reasons 
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vbkh  would  mske  anj  other  coarec  impOBSible,  aad  In-  tbaC  cue  I  can  soe- 
oeed  no  better  than  you.' 

" '  Try,  at  lesat,  I  conjure  you,'  she  cried,  in  a  supplkftting  attitodn. 
'  Hie  fear  of  difficulty  wiil  only  excite  my  zeal ;  therefore,  to-morrow,  at 
day-break,  i  sball  be  on  my  way.  Your  father  ia  an  eariy  riaer,  and  I 
Bball  find  him  in  hia  garden  among  his  flowera.  i  will  recaJt  to  him  some 
youthly  remembrances,  to  which  he  always  recurs  with  pleasure;  and 
when  the  opportunity  serves,  I  will  open  to  him  this  aniir,  which  yoa 
hRve  confided  to  me.' 

"'  In  the  mean  time,  i  will  offer  up  a  prayer  at  the  feet  of  the  Madonna.' 
During  our  ccmveraation,  we  had  insensibly  gained  the  border  of  the  little 
orange  and  myrtle  grove,  and  seeing,  by  ^  golden  rays  tiiat  glittered 
through  the  foliage,  that  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  1  asked  !&ica  if  1 
should  accompany  her  to  the  first  houses  of  Tempio.  '  I  have  often,' 
said  she,  '  taken  thia  walk  at  a  more  advuiced  hour ;  but  bende^ 
this  evening  I  have  a  compaaion.'  .  '  Your  sister,  aurely  V  '  No,'  in- 
terrupted Mie, '  it  is  Marco  Bro^  who  has  offered  me  hiB  arm,  and  he 
knows  also  that  I  am  come  to  see  you.'  'And  &ar  yon  not  that  yonr 
father' — 'My  father,'  swd  she,  again  interrupting,  'has  forbidden  me  to 
espouse  Maroo,  but  he  has  not  forbidden  me.to  see  him,  or  to  promenade 
with  him,  as  1  have  always  done  since  I  knew  how  to  walk.' 

"'  1  would  observe  to  you,'  said  the  Chevalier,  interrufting  his  t«dt«l, 
'that  the  purity  of  oar  mumers,  and  the  patriarchal  simplicity  of  oar 
castoms,  authorize  these  promenades  at  all  hours  l>etween  young  people,  of 
hoih  sexes,  who  have  attractions  for  eadi  other.  With  us,  strength  is  so 
loyal  and  weakness  so  bold,  that  the  great  liberty  allowed  to  aJl  at-nt 
produces  scandal.  '  Nevertheless,'  aaid  he,  resuming  the  nairative, 
'under  all  the  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  me  tiiat  Erics  was  in  &ult 
diua  to  brave  the  will  of  her  &ther  almost  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
made  it  Imown  ;  luid  [  doubted  not  that,  if  Martinola  had  known  of  that 
nocturnal  promenade,  it  would  so  have  irritatod  him  as  to  haVe  made  him 
ettil  less  fiivorable  to  the  marriage,  and  1  hesitated  as  to  what  course  I 
ought  to  panue  on  the  morrow.  • 

"I  said  all  this  to  the  young  lady  with  the  utmost  fiwikness,  regardless 
of  the  anger  whidi  glanced  in  her  eyes,  and  the  impatienoe  betrayed  in 
her  least  movement  while  I  spoke. 

" '  Why  should  !  be  restrained  to-day  V  she  cried,  stampng  with  the 
foot, '  when  yesterday — no  longer  ago  tiian  yesterday — hear  you,  Honsiear 
Lipona — my  father  invited  Maroo  to  supper,  and  1  passed  with  him  part 
of  the  day  and  the  evening?  He  wishes,  then,  that  I  may  have  a 
lover,  and  cares  not  if  I  take  a  husband.' 

"  *  Your  father  is  a  true  Sardinian  with  respect  to  die  anient  customs  (^ 
.our  country,  and  has  faith  in  the  honor  of  his  daughters.  Nevertheless,  ! 
am  convinced  that,  if  he  learns  of  yoor  walk  this  evening,  he  will  not 
fail, to  tell  you  that  you  show  little  confidence  in  his  advice,  and  etill  lesa 
imbmisnon  to  his  orders.' 

" '  But  still,'  mternipted  Erica,  '  be  has  only  fwbidden  me  one  thii^ 
and  tiiat  is,  to  espouse  Marco  Broggi.' 

"'At  least,'  my  dear  child,  'we  shall  see  to-morrow,  and  I  assure  yoo, 
1  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  1  may  be  mistaken  in  my  anticip*- 
lions.' 

**  We  emei^ed  from  the  wood  at  this  moment,  and  Haroo  Broggi,  lAft 
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watdied  for  our  return,  came  to  us.  He  was,  as  you  have  already  ga- 
thered from  my  conrersatiou  with  Erioa,  a  most  handsome  youth — tall, 
agile,  Aill  of  grace  in  his  movements — elegant  in  his  language,  and  with 
eyes  that  spoke  even  when  his  mouth  was  silent.  He  had  no  equal  in  the 
execution  of  our  rustic  dances ;  and  when  be  sang  one  of  our  national  airs, 
our  best  singers  avoided  the  rivalry  under  pretext  of  listening.  The  only 
•on  of  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tempio,  lie 
united  substantial  advantages  with  accompli sbments,  to  which,  although  1 
acknowledged  the  value,  I,  perhaps,  did  not  attach  so  much  importance  as 
did  Erica. 

"  Marco  was  profuse  with  his  thanks,  when  the  yoimg  lady  informed  him 
that  I  had  engaged  to  intercede  in  his  fiivor  on  the  morrow.  While  he 
expressed  to  me  his  acknowledgments  with  his  usual  poetic  facility  of  lan- 
guage, I  examined  him  with  more  attention  than  I  had  done  before,  nl- 
.  though  I  had  seen  him  nearly  every  day  ;  and  I  was  struck  with  a  &lse 
and  wicked  expression  of  countenance,  that  betrayed  itself  seemingly  in  spite 
of  himself  and  of  his  usual  intellectual  and  amiable  appearance.  That  ex- 
presdon  was  fugitive  and  rare,  but  when  once  detected,  it  could  not  be  mis- 
taken each  time  diat  it  again  produced  itself,  and  it  gave  evidence  of  a  bad 
nature  veiled  under  prodigious  hypocrisy.  Martinola  had  probably  re- 
marked it,  and  some  drcumstances  Jnight  have  come  to  his  knowledge  to 
confirm  the  impression  that  it  mode,  ^lis  idea  filled  uie  with  inquietude, 
because  I  had  the  welfare  of  Erica  much  at  heart, 

"  '  1  hope,  Marco,'  I  said  to  the  young  man,  pointing  to  Erica, '  that  you 
mpreciate  the  value  of  sucha  treasure!  If  Ithought  otherwise,  nottungin 
the  world  would  tempt  me  to  meddle  with  your  affairs.' 

" '  He  took  me  earnestly  by  the  hand,  and  described  his  love"  so  enciiant- 
ingly,  that  I  cannot  repeat  the  phrases  for  fear  of  enfeebling  the  charm.' 

" '  She  will  be  happy  with  you,  is  it  not  so  ?'  I  replied,  with  a  little  dis- 
trust in  my  muiner,  because  I  am  always  on  my  guard  against  a  sentimeDt 
which  expresses  itself  with  eloquence  and  spirit. 

" '  I  hope  so,'  said  he,  modestly.  '  To  insure  that,  I  only  ask  of  her  to 
be  content  with  the  happiness  of  being  always  adored.'  Erica  hung  upon 
his  arm  with  a  fondness  replete  with  modesty,  and  turned  upon  him  one  of 
those  looks,  at  Ibe  same  time  chaste  and  passionate,  that  I  have  never  seen 
bum  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  daughters  of  my  country.  '  Well,  my 
children,  to-morrow,  then — but  do  not  take  the  longest  route  to  Tempio,in 
order  that  you  may  reach  home  before  nightfall.' 

"  Marco  smiled  ;  Erica  raised  on  me  her  haughty  glance,  as  if  to  say, 
'  who  dares  to  draw  evil  inference  from  the  conduct  of  a  daughter  of  Sm-- 
diniaV  They  withdrew,  and  1  followed  them  for  sometime  with  my 
ejjes,  as  they,  leaning  on  each  other,  descended  the  hill  along  the  narrow 
Zigzag  path  which  led  directly  to  the  city.  Sometimes  a  group  of  trees, 
shay-stack,  or  a  turn  in  the  rood,  would  conceal  them  for  an  instant;  I 
then  accompanied  them  in  the  thoucfit,  and  when  they  re-appeared,  they 
were  always  in  the  same  attitude,  Erica  walking  with  the  h^  lowered, 
Marco  leaning  towards  her,  andmurmuring  words  of  love  in  her  ear.  The 
twilight  deepened  each  moment,  and  the  di.stancfr  becoming  greater,  soon 
shrouded  them  completely  from  my  view.  After  remaining  a  few  moments, 
I  musingly  resumed  the  way  towards  my  lonely  dwelling.  All  night  I 
thought  on  that  love  of  Erica,  a  passion  so  ardent  that  it  drove  her  even  to 
brave  a  father,  for  whom  she  had  always  manifested  a  love  little  short  of 
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addnition.  _Then  I  thought  on  that  sinister  expression  of  Marco,  and  I 
said  to  myself  with  alarm,  that  I,  perhaps,  was  wrong  to  interest  myself  for 
his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  my  friend.  Nevertheless,  at  day-hrcak 
I  was  on  foot,  and  as  five  o'clock  sounded  in  the  parishes  and  convents  of 
Teraplo,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  Martinola.  As  1  had  foreseen,  he  was  in 
his  garden;  when  he  saw  me,  he  set  down  by  the  side  of  the  fountain  two 
wat«rpots  that  he  had  just  filled,  and  came  towards  me,  the  hand  extended, 
joy  in  his  eye,  and  a  smile  on  his  lips.  '  What  brings  you  so  early,  my 
dear  Chevalier  V  said  he,  in  that  voice,  grave  and  soft,  that  you  heard  yester- 
day evening,  '  An  affair  that  interests  me  so  much  the  more,  that  it  con- 
cerns you  personally.'  'It  is  then  in  relation  to  my  children  Y  he  replied 
with  anxious  tenderness.  '  Precisely,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  alarming.' 
'  Let  ua  be  seated,  that  we  may  converse  with  more  ease.  Is  it  of  the 
health  of  Isidore  that  you  wish  to  speak  ?' said  he,  when  we  had  seated 
ourselves  in  an  arbor  of  thickly  interwoven  oak  leaves  and  jessamines, 
spangled  with  thousands  of  white  and  red  flowers. 

" '  No,  because  the  physician  that  has  visited  you  <juite  reassures  me  in 
that  respect.'  '  Ah !  I  guess  your  husincss,'  he  cried  joyously,  '  you  have 
come  to  propose  to  me  a  husband  for  my  dear  and  beautiful  Erica.' 
'  Precisely.'  *  From  your  hand  I  will  take  him  blindfold,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  make  her  accept  him.'  'Itis  done  already,'  '  Again  Mareo  Br<^i,' 
murmured  he  with  a  profound  melancholy.  'Excuse  me,  Qievalicr,  but 
you  must  understand  that  1  cannot  accord  to  you  what  I  have  believed  ray 
duty  to  refuse  to  thesolicitations  and  tears  of  my  daughter.'  'lunderstood 
as  much  before  coming  here,  my  old  friend,  only  I  promised  myself  that  if 
your  objections  were  based  on  prejudices,  I  could,  perhaps' — '  I  never  in- 
dulge prejudices,  Lipona,'  he  said,  mildly  but  sorrowfully ;  '  have  you  not 
discovered  that  during  the  many  years  of  our  acquaintance  V  '  You  are 
right,  my  friend,  but  I  may  excuse  myself  by  saying  tliat  I  have  hadly  ex- 
pressed my  idea.  I  believe  that  possibly  the  great  disproportion  of  the 
fortunes  was  the  true  cause  of  your  opposition  to  this  marriage,  otherwise 
so  necessary.'  '  I  have  another  species  of  vanity.  Chevalier,  it  is  to  think 
that  whoever  espouses  my  daughter  will  be  less  rich  than  she,  even  if  be 
possessed  all  the  richea  of  the  earth.'  'Marco  Brwtgi  belongs  to  one  of 
the  best  families  of  the  country.'  '  I  know  it.'  ♦  lie  passes  for  a  good 
and  honest  young  man.'  '  1  have  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary/ 
'  Your  daughter-  loves  Yam.'  '  Alas !  there  is  tiio  misfortune'  '  But 
he  loves  her  also.'  '  That  is  less  sure,  Lipona,'  said  he,  placing  his  hand 
on  my  arm.  '  Whence  comes  that  doubt?'  '  Ihad  rather  not  reply  to  that 
question  :  it  involves  a  eonfidencc  which  has  been  reposed  in  me,  and  al- 
though secrecy  has  not  been  enjoined  on  me,  it  micht  be  wroug  to  divulge 
it  even  .to  a  man  as  true  as  you.'  '  Take  care,  Jilartinola,'  said  I ;  *  but 
in  that  case  your  daughter  can  only  believe  that  you  oppose  her  wishea 
for  reasons  that  are  not  very  important.'  lie  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  !  heard  him  say,  as  if  to  himself,  'he  is  right,  passion  cannot 
be  governed  by  the  mere  words.' — '  Believe  me,  do  this  which  I  say.' 
'  Hear  me,  Chevalier,'  s^d  he,  raising  his  voice  and  dropping  his  hands,  '  [ 
am  about  to  do  what  is  wrong,  a  thing  that  I  have  never  done  before,  hut 
what  of  your  esteem  1  lose  in  this  respect,  I  hope  to  regain  subsequently. 
I  will  tell  YOU  for  what  reason  I  do  not  desire  Marco  Bro^  for  my  son- 
in-law.'  lie  paused  a  moment  to  collect  himself,  and  he  seemed  to  suffer 
much  from  the  idea  of  that  to  wliioh  I  attached  far  less  importance  than  he 
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appeared  to  do.  '  It  was  jcslcrday,  towards  mid-day,  that  the  Broggi 
came  to  demand  of  me  the  hand  of  Erica;  you  may  suppose  that  1  was 
surprised,  smce  I  was  aware  that  on  the  previous  evening  they  hod  made 
the  samedemnnd  for  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Martha  Corbari.' 

"  'Martha  Corbari!'  I  exclaimed,  'the  rich  widow,  whose  deformed 
daughter  has  not  six  months  to  live,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the 
physicians  of  the  island?'  'Precisely,  my  friend.  Tlio  same  morning 
Martha  came  to  confide  to  me  that  affair,  and  said  that  although  she  sus- 
'  pocti^d  that  her  daughter  was  not  indifferent  to  Marco  Broggi,  yet  she  had 
the  good  sense  to  refuse.  Now  you  comprehend,  my  dear  Liponi,  that  I 
cantiot  believe  in  a  love  which  could  accommodiite  itself  so  well  to  another 
marriage,  and  that  I  must  eutcrtaiii  a  bad  opinion  of  one  who  feigns  senti- 
ments he  cannot  feel ;  and  moreover,  do  you  not  despise  one  who  would 
marry  that  poor  little  Corbari  for  her  fortune  only,  since  she  is  doomed  to 
at)  early  death  f 

"  '  It  is  necessary  that  your  daughter  should  know  all  that,'  said  I  quickly, 
'When  she  sees  that  she  has  misplaced  her  affections,  she  will  recover 
herself  quickly.'  '  Will  you  charge  yourself  with  that  care.  Chevalier  ? 
For  myself,  1  do  not  feel  the  courage  to  cause  her  so  much  afflittion.' 
'I  will  impart  it  to  her  as  soon  as  she' rises.'  '  She  has  risen  long  since. 
My  daughters  always  begin  to  warble  with  thf  swallows.  You  will  find 
them  in  the  parlor.  Do  your  beat,  my  friend,  but  I  will  never  concede 
"the  point :  Marco  Bro^i  is  a  bad  man,  who  would  render  my  daughter 
unhappy.'  I  sought  to  shake  that  resolve,  but  I  found  only  that  argu- 
menta  which  bcti'ay  unstable  convictions  are  without  force.  1  then  quitted 
Martinoia,  and  directed  my  steps  to  the  parlor.  Erica,  leaning  on  her 
sister,  awaited  raenear  the  door  ;  both  were  trembling  with  agitation,  as  if 
the  same  love  animated  both  bodies.  I  recounted  to  them  what  their 
father  had  learned,  and  did  not  conceal  that  I  had  lost  my  own  good  opi- . 
nion  of  Marco,  '  You  are  right  if  the  story  is  true,'  interrupted  Isidora, 
'  but  we  have  good  reasons  to  doubt  it^  ]t  was  Martha  Corbari  who  de- 
manded Marco  for  her  daughter,  and,  enraged  at  her  repulse,  lias  invented 
this  tale  out  of  revenge.  Marco  has  forewarned  us.'  *  Martha  is  a  good 
woman,  my  cliildren,'  I  replied  ;  '  and  I  "ask  why  she  should  have  beetv 
guilty  of  so  wicked  an  act  J  She  has  always  said  to  me  that  her  daughter 
never  should  marry,' 

" '  I  will  investigate  that,'  said  Erica,  with  a  deep  tone  ;  '  lot  those  be- 
irare  who  would  deceive  me!  Thanks  alwaysfor  your  good-will,  Monsieur 
b  Chevalier,'  added  she,  extending  her  hand  ;  '  if  I  have  again  want  of 
]our  services,  you  will  permit  mo  to  claim  them,  without  being  discour- 
sed by  your  HI  success  of  to-day  V  '  1  promise  to  do  all  in  my  power 
o-  that  (he  occasion  would  demand.'  I  then  took  leave  of  the  amiable 
BBters,  and  saw  them  not  again  for  some  days. 

"  On  the  following  Saturday,  Martinoia  came  to  see  me.  Ho  utated 
tht  he  had  had  a  very  calm  explanation  with  his  daughter,  and  had  found 
ha  much  more  reasonable,  although  disinclined  to  renounce  Marco.  lie 
hal  not  felt  it  his  duty  to  forbid  the  intercourse  between  the  two  young 
pciple:  his  respect  flir  the  usages  of  the  country  predominated  over  his 

fatmal  solicitude,  and  besides,  he  had  all  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
:rta. 
"The  summer  rolled  on.    My  neighborly  intercourse  with  the  family  of 
Hatinola  continued  as  customary,  but  Erica  claimed  no  more  my  good 
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ofiioes,  and  her  father  spoke  no  more  to  me  of  the  marriaee.  Once  only, 
as,  on  the  anniversary^  the  death  of  hia  wife,  a  sweet  and  noble  cre«tura 
whom  he  had  lost  fifteen  years  before,  we  returned  together  from  churcli, 
he  said  to  me,  that  a  house  without  a  maternal  head  was  nearly  always 
doomed  to  misfortune ;  and  1  think  that  in  thus  expressing  himself  he  had 
at  heart  allusion  to  the  love  of  his  daughter  for  Marco.  TTiat  young 
man  latterly  had  visited  the  good  Podesta  more  rarely,  who,  however, 
had  never  ceased  to  receive  him  with  cordiality.  It  was  possible  tiiat  be 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  Erica  was  cured  of  her  passion,  or  at  least  de- 
cided to  combat  it.  Such  an  eSbrt  was  vain,  because  it  was  matter  of  pub- 
lic notoriety  thait  the  interviews  between  the  young  people  were  as  frequent 
aa  ever.  At  one  time  they  would  be  seen  in  the  morning  riding  in  the  shady 
roada  of  the  poetao  forest  of  Mylis — one  of  the  wonders  of  our  island ; 
at  another,  they  would  be  encountered  arm  in  arm  promenading  the  sea 
beach ;  at  the  ball.  Erica  never  daooed  but  with  Marco  ;  at  the  TatMltuto,* 
when  Marco  hit  the  ring.  Erica  reddened  like  the  pulp  of  an  over-ripe 
pomegranate.  When  Marco  was  sick,  Erica  caused  wax  tspera  to  bum  day 
and  night  before  the  altar  of  the  Madonna.  However,  all  the  gossips  of 
Tempio  insisted  that  '  they  love  each  other  well ;  but  if  the  daughter  of 
Mardia  Corbari  recovers,  it  will  be  her  that  Marco  Broggi  will  espouso, 
because  she  is  the  richest  girl  of  the  country.' 

"  In  the  month  of  December  1  quitted  Sarainia,  as  is  my  custom,  in  or- 
der to  pass  the  winter  in  Genoa.  On  the  eve  of  my  de^rture  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  my  friend  Martinola,  and  during  my  vlsitl  was  for  an  in- 
stant alone  with  the  two  sisters.  '  When  will  you  return  1'  asked  Erica. 
*  As  usual,  in  the  month  of  May.'  '  It  is  probable  that  you  will  find  me 
married.'  I  had  no  time  to  reply,  Martinola  returned,  Mid  Erica  placed 
her  finger  on  her  moutb,  to  enjoin  secrecy, 

'  On  the  25th  of  May  of  the  following  year,  and  now  consequently  IS 
months  since,'  continu^  the  Chevalier,  '  I  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Tempio  to  reach  my  viUa,  where  I  had  been  expected  some  days.  It  was 
on  a  Saturday,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  city  had  not  its  usually  gay 
appearance.  The  faces  were  gloomy,  and  groups  of  persons  conversed 
mysteriously.  It  was  whisper^  that  some  great  catastrophe  had  plunged 
(he  peaceable  city  in  mourning.  Being  uneasy,  I  ordered  my  vehicb 
stopped,  and  asked  of  a  citizen,  whom  I  knew,  what  had  happened,  'A 
great  misfortune,'  he  replied.  *  Marco  Brnggi  has  been  found  assassinated 
at  San  Germane.  It  seemed  that  he  had  been  dead  many  hours,  becauM 
the  bodywas  cold,  and  the  blood  congealed  around  the  spot  where  k 
lay.'  'Wlio  has  committed  this  crime V  'God  knows,' cried  my  itt- 
formant,  passing  on  to  go  to  the  examination.  I  ran  to  Martinola's  'm 
great  anxiety,' as  you  may  suppose.  Xever  shall  I  forget  the  spectaJe 
that  presented  itself  in  that  house,  or  the  scene  which  followed  immediate/ 
on  my  entrance.  In  a  large  hall,  Martinola,  clothed  in  his  insignia  as 
Podesta,  was  seated  before  a  table,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  was  the 
olerk  of  the  court  with  pen  in  hand.  On  the  right  of  m.y  friend  was  his 
daughter  Erica,  while  Isidore  sat  on  his  leA-  Ibe  room  was  filled  <riA 
a  tumultuous  assemblage,  each  bringing  some  evidences,  of  which  the  dork 
took  note.  My  entrance  was  not  remarked  amid  that  excit«d  cnwd. 
I  did  not  regret  it,  thinking  my  presence  might  augment  the  troube  of 
my  poor  friends,  and  might  disturb  the  calmness  of  which  they  wee  so 
much  in  need.  Placing  myself  so  as  not  to  be  discovered,  I  obsjrved 
*  Target  Firing. 
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dosely  &1I  tliftt  passed :  one  thing  attracted  me  above  all  other*,  and  soon 
completely  absorbed  my  whole  attention.  His'was  the  attitude  of  Erica. 
The  eyes  were  dry,  the  brow  elevated,  the  noBtrils  dilated  ;  she  had  no 
appearance  of  a  voman  injured  in  the  dearest  point ;  all  her  manner, 
vhichi  would  have  supposed  subdued  bysorrow,  displayed  a  savage  energy 
and  an  indomitable  haughriness.  Her  lips  were  parted,  as  those  of  a  pe^ 
son  who  listens  with  attention,  but  quivered  not;  no  nervousness  betrayed 
itaelf  in  her  hand,  placed  nesligently  upon  the  table,  nor  did  the  slightest 
muscular  contraction  vary  the  superhuman  immobility  of  her  features. 
From  time  to  time,  her  father,  seemingly  as  much  confounded  as  1  by  this 
calmness,  turned  towards  her  widi  an  anxiety  that  betrayed  the  character- 
istic of  terror  as  the  scene  was  prolonged.  At  each  instant  arrived  f^esh  in- 
formation, contradicting  accounts  previously  received.  Marco  had  had  rivals, 
but  no  enemies ;  notwithstanding,  the  assassination  was  not  doubted,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  discover  the  criminal  for  the  honor  of  the  city  of 
Tempio. 

"The  father  of  Marco  was  present :  he  rose,  glanced  around  him  with 
anfiiised  eyes,  and  then  slowly,  but  firmly  said  : 

" '  Podesta,  it  is  the  Ferretti  who  have  done  this  deed.  1  demand  justice 
agunst  them.'  At  this  a  deep  murmur  of  discontent  circulated  through 
the  crowd.  The  Ferretti  were  the  most  honored  family  of  Tempio  ttlet 
the  Podesta,  and  it  was  known  that  they  had  gained  a  lawsuit  against  the 
Bro^.  '  Murmur  as  much  as  you  will,'  resumed  the  father  of  Marco, 
'  but  I  have  my  proofe,  and  shall  produce  them  at  the  proper  time ;  mean- 
while, I  require  the  arrest  of  the  Ferretti.  Why  are  they  not  present,  like 
all  the  other  gentry  of  the  city  1  You  see,  their  absence  accuses  them.'  All 
«yes  sought  them  in  the  haJI,  and  they  were  certainly  not  present.  The 
Podesta  then  leaned  towards  the  secretary,  and  in  a  low  voice  gave  him 
orders  to  prepare  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused.  He  had  not 
finished  lus  words,  when  Erica  rose  at  his  side  like  a  spectre  of  vengeance. 
She  raised  her  hand,  in  signification  that  she  wished  to  speak.  Profound 
rilence  succeeded,  every  soul  felt  that  the  truth  was  about  to  issue  from 
that  energetic  mouth. 

"'Search  no  longer  for  the  criminal,'  she  cried;  'here  is  the  poniard 
which  nnsde  the  wound,  and  it  is  tiirown  to  you  by  the  hand  that  dealt  the 
blow.' 

"  As  she  pronounced  these  words,  she  drew  fi^m  her  bosom  a  poniard, 
and  cast  it  on  the  table  before  the  Podesta. 

" '  Signer  Broggi,'  said  she,  turning  towards  the  father  of  Maroo,  '  I 
loved  your  son.  I  loved  him  so  much,'  she  continued,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments of  sorrowful  silence,  '  th^t  1  consented  to  fly  the  paternal  mansion 
and  espouse  him  secretly.  Well;  do  you  know  what  he  said  to  me 
when  we  were  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when  he  believed  me 
sufficiently  compromised  not  to  dare  to  return  T  He  was  not  ashamed  to 
inform  me  that  lie  was  already  affianced  to  the  daughter  of  Martha  Cor- 
bari,  and  that  he  was  about  to  marry  her  in  a  few  days ;  but  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  her  to  live  long,  and  that  then  he  would  come  and  rejoin  me  at 
Cagliari,  whither  he  was  now  conducting  me.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  had 
sacrificed  my  family,  my  honor,  my  love  fbr  an  ingrate,  and  aa  quickly  I 
grasped  this  poniard,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot !' 

"  She  reseated  hereelf,  haughty,  serene,  intrepid.  Her  voice  did  not  trem- 
ble in  making  diis  bold  confession,  nor  did  the  sight  of  the  poniard  shake 
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her  nerves.  She  was  magnificent,  even  sublime :  it  might  be  said,  the 
living  person ificatiori  of  the  ancient  pride  of  Sardinia's  daughters. 
A  shudder  of  admiration  and  hori'or  ran  through  the  audience  ;  ncverthe- 
leas,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  first  feeling  predominated  over  the  last,  in 
accordance  with  my  own  impression. 

"  The  old  Broggi,  who,  perhaps,  since  his  son  was  dead,  would  rather  that 
he  had  died  by  the  hand  of  a  Ferretti,  since  in  that  case  he  would  have  had 
the  consolation  of  a  vengeance,  waited  until  the  murmuring  subsided,  end 
then  addressing  himself  to  my  poor  friend,  who  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
revelation  of  his  daughter,  said  : 

"  '  Podesta  !  they  have  killed  my  son,  and  they  have  calumniated  him ; 
I  demand  two  reparations,'  lie  had  scarcely  pronounced  these  words, 
than  the  cry  of  jtutiee  !  jiisliee  !  resounded  from  the  door  of  the  hnlL 
All  eyes  turned  in  that  direction,  when  Kassita  Corbari  appeared,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  mother,  who  sought  to  penetrate  the  close  ranks  of  the 
crowd  in  order  to  reach  the  judge.  The  old  Martha,  after  placing  before 
the  Podesta  a  golden  ring,  some  letters,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  signed 
by  Marco,  demanded  justice  on  the  murderer  of  the  aOianced  of  her  un- 
fortunate daughter.  In  presence  of  these  accumulated  witnesses,  old 
^■^g*  kept  silent,  and  Martinola  pronounced  a  decree  which  sent  his 
daughter  before  the  extraordinary  tribunal  of  Sassari,  as  guilty  of  murder. 

"She  appeared  before  the  high  court  as  calm  and  intrepid  as  she  had  shown 
herself  by  the  side  of  her  fatlier  a  few  hours  afier  the  murder.  Half  the 
population  of  Tcmpio  had  assembled  to  assist  at  the  trial,  and  when  the 
acquittal  was  pronounced,  of  which  none  had  entertained  a  doubt,  two 
thousand  arms  were  extended  to  bear  home  in  triumph  the  young  lady, 
who  in  vain  sought  to  evade  an  ovation  so  painful,  yet  ao  flattering.  On 
the  same  evening,  the  eldest  sons  of  the  three  principal  famlHea  of  Sassari 
came  successively  to  demand  the  hand  of  Erica.  She  responded,  to  each 
that  she  had  takeu  mourning  for  life,  and  that  she  should  never  marry. 

"  Some  weeks  since,  at  Genoa,  she  made  the  same  response  to  an  offer 
of  marriage  from  the  yoUtig  Marquis  de  P.,  who  would  have  placed  at 
her  feet  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  one  of  the  fiist 
names  of  Italy. 

"  You  have  my  story,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  how  do  you  like  it  ?" 
"  Very  interesting ;  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  that  it  has  a  little  di- 
minished the  desire  with  which  you  inspired  rae  to  visit  your  island." 

"Come  to  see  me  nevertheless,  my  friend;  civilization  makes  progreat 
every  day," 
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THE  RACE  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS.* 

Th£  condition,  history,  and  destiaj'  of  the  sing;ular  race  which  occupied 
these  American  continents,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  whites,  and  which 
is  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  form  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  absorbing  inter- 
est. As  a  branch  of  ethnological  research,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  perhaps  possessed  of  more  attractions  than  any  other.  It  has,  how- 
ever, presented  grcatdifficulties,  inasmuch  as  that  the  repulsive  nature  of 
the  race,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  melted  away  before  the  approach 
of  civilization,  prevented  it,  so  to  speak,  from  coming  practically  within  the 
grasp  of  the  philosophic  mind.  Like  that  of  all  untamed  beings,  the  na- 
ture of  the  red  man  was  shy,  and  possessed  scarcely  suilicient  stamina  to 
enable  it  to  withstand  even  the  presence  of  white  pioneers,  aa  wild,  as 
lawless,  and  almost  as  savage  as  themselves ;  and  the  appruai^h  of  settle- 
menis  was  always  fatal  to  their  existence.  I'he  peculiarity  of  the  Indian 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  suspicious  and  reserved,  presented  almost  an 
impeDCtrable  barrier  to  exploration  into  the  nature  of  his  moral  being, 
leaving  it  mostly  to  inferences  drawn  from  the  ineidentol  and  inaccurate 
observations  of  those  whom  business  or  accident  had  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  race.  Erroneous  theories  and  supposititious  views  had,  there* 
fore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  misled  the  public  mind.  Meantime  the 
United  States,  as  the  successors  of  this  race  in  the  occupancy  of  the  soil, 
were  becoming  responsible  to  the  world  for  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
people  whom  they  disposses^d.  This  duty,  surrounded,  as  it  was  by 
difficulties,  wasr'eiuctantlyappnuichod,  until  at  length  "the  manandthehour 
arrived  ;"  and  a  work  ia  now  being  given  to  the  world  every  way  worthy 
of  the  subject,  anj}  of  the  government  by  whose  order  it  is  produced, 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  must  be  regarded,  whether  we  consider  his  great  ethnologi- 
cal, philosophical  and  philological  attainments,  or  his  long  and  ^xtalous  in- 
Testigation  into  the  Indian  character,  facilitated  by  a  peculiarly  happy 
combination  of  personal  circumstances,  as  the  standard  and  chief  authority 
respecting  all  that  concerns  the  aboriginal  i^aee.  Much  has  been  contribuU 
ed,  doubtless,  by  General  Cass,  Mr.  Catlin,  and  other  eminent  men,  to  this 
department  of  ethnography,  but  none  have  bo  long  and  so  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  study  learning  and  abilities  of  so  rare  an  oi'der. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  the  right  appreciation  of  the  work  before  us,  to 
sketch  briefly  the  career  of  its  author:  lie  is  of  English  parentage.  His 
grandfather  had,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  emigrated  to  Schoharie 
County,  New-York.  His  father,  Colonel  Schoolci-alt,  is  identified  with 
the  memorable  defence  of  Fort  Stanwix;  and  our  author  himself  was  born 
near  Albany,  in  1793.  Ilia  early  turn  for  literature  earne-d  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  learned  boy,"  by  which  he  is  still  remembered  by  the  octo- 

*Hi>tnrii;al  anil^Slatifticul  Infiirmstloiimpectingths  Hiitnry,  Cimditinn.  anil  rmapecti 
of  the  liHiiunTribcBof  the  Uiiitml  State*.  Cnllectcft  xiH  prepared  under  Iha  direclioa 
of  the  Bureau  of  Iniliun  kWain.  per  Act  ofMarcL  3, 1S47.  By  Henry  .S.  Schoolcniri, 
LL.t).  illii^tniled  by  S.  Etttinaii,  CaplaiuU.  S.  A,  Pubtished  l>j  aulbdricy  of  Con. 
greu.     Pari  Firat.    One  Tulame,  tta.  \^• 
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genuians  of  the  neighborhood;  and  bebecftme  without  aid  reiiurkabt7pro6- 
<seDt  ID  Natural  Ilistoiy,  English  literature,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and 
the  philoBopby  of  language.  At  1^  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had  been  conduc- 
tor of  extensive  glass-worka  in  Geneva,  in  Vermont,  and  New-Hampshire, 
in  whidi  his  experieooa  led  to  the  publication  of  a  woi^  raititled,  "  Vitra- 
ology."  In  1818,  he  made  a  geol<^icaI  survey  of  Missouri  and  Arluusas, 
to  die  spurs  of  the  Rocky  It£iuiitiuiis ;  and  in  the  following  year,  pub- 
lished a  view  of  the  lead  mines  of  Miaaouri,  wbidi  eatabliahed  his  sdeo- 
tific  reputation.  In  1820,  the  publication  of  »  journal  of  his  tour  toward* 
Uie  Rocky  Mountains  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  then  Secre- 
Ury  of  State,  who  commissioned  the  author  to  accompany  General  Caas 
to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  journal  of  this  tour  was  pub- 
lished in  1821,'  and  was  highly  popular.  In  the  same  year  be  waa  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians  at  Chicago.  From  that 
time,  when  his  reputation  had  l)ecome  widely  and  firmly  establlflhed,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  red  race.  In  1822,  ho  was  appointed,  by  Pre- 
sident Monroe,  resident  agent  for  Indian  a&irs  at  St.  Mary's,  on  I^ke 
Buperior,  and  attended  the  convocations  of  tribes  in  183&-26— i??.  In  1881 
he  was  sent  on  a  epeiual  embassy  to  bring  the  war  between  the  Sioux  and 
Ojibewas  to  a  close.  Inl832,beingonaBimilarminion,  hetraced  in  a  canoe 
the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  point  where  Caas  stopped  in  1820,  to  its 
true  source  in  Itasco  Lake,  wluch  he  entered  on  the  I49th  Amuversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  river's  mouth  by  La  Salle.  While  he  was  at  Sault 
St.  Marie,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  married  the  grand-daughter  of  the  hereditary 
»^ef  of  Lake  Superior,  or  Lake  Algoma,  as  it  is  known  to  the  Indiana 
This  iady  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Johoaton,  a  gentleman  from  the 
North  of  Ireland,  but  had  long  dwelt  on  the  Lakes.  She  had  been  highly 
educated  in  Europe,  and  was  an  accomplished  and  interesting  lady.  After 
residing  there'  eleven  years,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  removed  to  Michilimackinao 
to  assume  the  joint  agency  of  the  two  districts.  In  1S36,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, by  General  Jackson,  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  North-east  tribea 
for  their  lands  in  the  Lake  region  ;  and  he  eflected  a  cession  of  sixtem 
millions  acres  to  the  United  States.  Inthe  same  yearhewas^pointedSo- 
perintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Northern  district  In  183d  he  published 
two  volumes  of  Algio  researches,  coroprising  Indian  tales  and  legends.  In 
1843  he  contribute  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Denmark,  rf 
which  he  was  elected  a  member,  a  paper  on  the  great  mounds  of  the 
West 

In  the  manner  here  very  briefly  sketched,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  passed  more  than 
thirty  years  of  a  very  studious  life.  The  forest  and  its  children  have  been 
the  objects  of  constant  and  enthusiastic  analysis,  aided  by  all  the  facili- 
ties wUch  science  and  teaming  could  afford,  together  with  the  peculiui^ 
of  his  domestic  relations,  which  opened  to  him  the  Indian  mind,  with  ita 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  religious  impressions,  so  well  guarded  by  the  eternal 
distrust  natural  to  the  Indians,  from  the  penetration  of  the  casual  observer. 
The  author  himself  observes :  "The  dieme  has  been  pursued  with  all 
the  ardor  and  hopefulness  of  youth,  and  the  perseverance  of  matnrer 
years  passed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  frontier  life.  If,  to  many,  the  wiMeik 
nesB  is  a  place  of  wearisome  solitude,  to  him  it  assumed,  under  these  inflo- 
•ncea,  far  more  the  choicest  recesses  of  an  academic  study.  Tliis  study 
has  only  been  intruded  upon  by  the  cares  of  business  and  the  higbef 
duties  of  oSice ;  but  it  has  ever  been  crowned,  in  his  mind,  with  the  m- 
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«fidble  delights  that  attend  the  hope  of  knowledge  and  the  triumphs. of 


Ur.  SchoolcnA  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  give  the  results  of  his 
labors  to  the  world,  but  publishers  could  not  be  found  who  would  undei^ 
take  so  {pgsntic  a  work,  in  a  manner  oomoiensurate  with  its.importauce. 
Congress,  at  length,  became  aroused  to  the  neccssitj'  of  securing  the  materi- 
als that  presented  thcmselyes  for  the  performance  of  the  duty ;  and  in 
March,  1847,  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  the  Secretary  rfWar"  to  collect 
and  digest  such  statistics  and   materiab  as  may  illustrate  the  history,  the 

S resent  condition,  and  future  prospects  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
tates."  Mr.  Sdioolcrail  was  appointed  under  this  act  to  carry  out  its  in- 
tent, and  the  volume  before  us  b  the  first  part  of  the  results  of  his  labors. 
It  is  a  quarto  of  nearly  600  pages,  with  70  colored  drawings,  illustrative 
of  Indian  customs,  implements,  deities,  piclographs,  inscriptions,  dec,  &o. 
The  text  is  divided  into  seven  general  beads:  1.  General  History,  3. 
Tbe  mental  type  of  the  Indian  race.  S.  Antiquities.  4.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. 5.  I'nbal  Organization,  history  and  government.  6.  Intellec- 
tual caiwcity  and  character  of  the  Indian  race.  7.  Population  and  statis- 
tica.  These  general  divisions  embrace  a  very  wide  scope,  and  are  treated 
with  an  ability  which  satisfies  the  mind  and  wins  the  confidence  of  the 
reader.  In  relatimi  to  the  origin  of  the  race,  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  adheres  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  existing  races  were  not  the  first  occupants  of  the 
oontiuent,  and  that  they  came  hither  from  Asia,  invoccordance  with  the 
theory  of  the  general  dispersiou  of  mankind  over  the  &ce  of  the  earth, 
fifom  a  common  centre  in  Asia.  In  sustaining  this  opinion,  he  relies  with 
great  force  upon  the  unclAnged  and  unchangeable  type  of  the  race.  He 
remaHcs: 

"There  must  be  KimethiTiji  permanent  in  the  physical  type  of  tbemau  which 
has  produced  itself  with  sach  amazing  constancy  through  all  our  latitudes,  tor- 
rid, tropical,  temperste,  and  frigid  ;  and  the  facts  gonign  to  prove  that  this  type 
is  more  prmninent  and  important,  as  fiithfalness  to  organic  laws  of  lineament 
and  corpuscular  organization,  ihan  is  generally  supposed.  At  least,  the  retnU 
at  three  and  a  half  centuries  does  not,  where  the  blood  is  unmixed,  much  favor 
(be  idea  of  a  fmgrtmve  p&yncoZ  datelvpiaenL" 

It  is  stated  that  all  the  tribes  claim  to  be  aborigines,  having  the  earth 
for  a  progenitor,  except  the  Algonquins,  which  alone  admit  of  a  foreign 
origin.  The  Toltec  race,  however,  claim  by  tradition  to  have  originated 
from  a  land  of  adventurers  from  the  "  seven  caves."  Hamilton  Smith, 
lu  his  work  upon  the  Natural  History  of  Man,  assumed,  as  theoretic  philo- 
sophers are-  too  apt  to  assume  when  their  knowledge  falls  shor^  that 
"  caves"  meant  ships  and  canoes.  This  passage  of  Smith's  bo<^,  Mr. 
Sdioolcraft  submitted  to  Lieut  M.  Maury,  U.  8.  N.,  chief  director  of  the 
American  Nautical  Observatory  at  Washington,  and  that  gentleman,  in  a 
luminous  and  amusing  reply,  states : — 

**  At  page  3G1  the  Col.  had  a  stronger  case  than  be  imagines.  Beferring  to 
As  Chichiiiiec  legend  of  the  'seven  caves,'  he  conjectures  that  the  Chichi - 
mecs  might  originally  have  been  AlsntiBiis,  and  that  'caves,'  if  not  denoting 
islands,  might  nave  referred  to  canoes. 

"  The  Aleulians  of  the  present  day  actually  litw  *»  eave»  at  subterranean 
apartments,  which  they  enter  thmugh  a  hole  in  the  top !  they  are  the  most  bes- 
tial of  the  species.  lo  their  habita  of  intercoune,  they  aaaoredlr  copy  afier 
the  whala  and  the  seaL 
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"  Those  islands  grxvw  no  wood.  For  their  canoes,  fishine  tmpleineiits,  and 
catehotd  ntensilB,  the  natives  depend  upon  the  iliift-wood  wbicli  is  i^ast  ashora. 
mach  nf  which  is  camphor  i»ood;  and  this,  von  will  obterve,  is  another  link  in 
the  chain,  which  is  growing  qaite  strong,  of  evidence,  which  for  years  1  have 
been  seeking,  in  the  confirmation  of  a  galf  strean)  near  ihem,  aad  which  mns 
firom  the  shore  of  China  over  towards  our  North-west  conit. 

"  Yim  wish  me  to  state  whether,  in  my  opinion,  the  Pacific  and  Polynesian 
waters  could  liare  been  navigated  in  early  times — ^sopposing  the  winds  had 
been  then  as  they  now  arc — in  babsas  floaty  and  other  mde  vessels  of  early 
ages.  Yes,  if  yon  had  a  snpply  of  provisioos,  yon  conld  '  run  down  the 
trade?"  in  the  Pacific  on  a  log,"  flic. 

f  the  transition  of  the  race  from  A^k 
ilands,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  remarks  : — 
"  This  chain  of  islands  connects  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  at  the 
most  practicable  points  ;  and  it  begins  precisely  opposite  to  that  part  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  North-east  uf  the  Chinese  Empire,  anJ  qnite  above  the  Japanese 
group,  where  wesho.nld  expect  the  Mongnlier  and  Tartar  hordes  to  hove  been 
precipitated  upon  those  shores.  On  the  American  aide  of  the  tra^et.  extending 
eonth  of  the  pcninstila  of  Onslsasca,  there  is  evidence  in  the  existing  dialects 
of  the  tribes,  of  their  being  "f  the  same  generic  group  with  the  Tottcc  slock. 
By  the  data  broufiht  to  light  by  Mr.  Hole,  the  ethnographer  of  the  Ujtitcd 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  nnd  from  other  reliable 
sources,  the  philological  proof  is  made  to  be  ijulte  apparent.  The  peculiar 
Aztec  termination  of  the  enbstantives  in  (i,  which  was  noUced  at  Nooika 
Sound,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  appended  specimens  of  ibe  langoages 
of  Oregon,  furnished  by  Mr.  Wyeth,  are  too  indlentive,  in  connection  wiib  other 
resemblunccs  in  sound,  and  in  the  principles  of  construcuon  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hale,  to  be  disregarded." 

The  iflentity  of  the  typo  of  the  Indian  race  with  the  Asiatics,  ia  brought 
in  proof  of  tlinir  origin.  They  continue  to  possess  not  only  the  physical 
traits  of  the  inhaiiitants  of  Asia,  but  remain  also  psychologically  the 
same.  The  non-progi'essrve  state  of  the  oriental  Indian  mind  presents  it- 
self among  all  the  tribes  of  the  continent — an  apparent  aBsimiJalioD  to 
Asiatic  arts  and  ideas  manifests  itnclf,  and  without  any  tendency  to  im- 
provement; utterly  destitute  of  any  intellectual  propulsion,  the  Indian 
mind  "  reproduces  the  same  ideas  in  1850  as  in  1493."  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  cose  that  at  the  titnc  of  the  discovery  of  the  coimtry,  the  race 
had  rather  retrograded  than  advanced  since  the  monuments  which  exist  of 
the  industry  of  remote  n^es  have  neither  been  improved  upon  nor 
equalled  in  later  yean,  l^ese  antiquities,  Mr.  Sehoolcrafl  informs  us, 
have  been  greatly  overrated  ;  they  are  the  "  antiquities  of  barbarism,"  and 
not  of  "  ancient  civilization,"  and  do  not  sanction  the  belief  of  any  high  or 
genei-al  state  of  advancement  before  tlie  discovery  of  the  continont.  The 
author  states ; — 

"  We  perceive  in  them,  if  examined  by  the  light  of  trath,  na  revealed  olika 
to  divine  and  pmfnne  record?,  a.  marked  variety  of  the  human  race,  possessing 
traits  of  a  deci'ledlv  oriental  character,  who  have  l>een  lost  to  history,  ancient 
and  modern.  Of  the  precise  time  and  manner  of  their  migration  to 
this  ciiniinent,  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  which  is  not  inferential.  Phi- 
losophical inquiry  is  our  only  guide.  This  ia  still  the  judgment  of  the  beet  in- 
qniiers,  whoaave  investigated  the  snhject  through  the  medium  of  physiolt^, 
aniimiiii&i,  arts,  tradiiiims,  or  whatever  other  means  may  hove  been  emplnvBl 
to  solve  the  qnestion.  They  are  evidently  ancient  in  their  occupancy  of  ihs 
continent.  There  are  probably  ruins  heie  which  date.within  500  years  of  die 
fbnndaiiim  of  Babylon. 
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*'  As  a  race,  there  Qaver  was  one  more  iuipnctic)d>la ;  more  bent  oo  a  Mme- 
leaa  priociple  of  tribnlity  ;  more  Bverae  to  corabinBtioDB  for  their  geDeral  good ;  ■ 
'  more  deaf  to  the  Toice  of  intCmction ;  more  detemiiDed  to  pnrsDe  all  the  ale- 
ments  of  tbeir  own  dastructioD.  Tbej  are  still,  u  a  body,  nomadic  in  thtnr 
manners  aod  cnstoioa.  They  appear,  on  thi<  oontioent,  to  bare  ttampled  oa 
aaonumental  mios,  Bome  of  which  had  their  tmgin  before  their  arrival,  or  witb- 
oat  their  participatioD  as  batlders,  though  tbeae  ate  apparently  rains  of  the  oKme 
setteric  race  of  men,  but  of  a  prior  era.  Tbey  have,  in  the  North,  do  temples 
tor  worahip,  add  live  in  the  wild  belief  of  the  ancient  theory  of  a  dinrgoa,  or 
Soul  of  the  Universe,  which  inbahitsand  animates  everything.  Tbey  recog- 
nize tbeir  Oreat  Spirit  in  rocka,  trees,  cataracts,  and  clonda;  in  thunder  and 
liKhtDtng;  in  the  atrongest  tern pe ate  and  the  Bofteat  zophyra;  and  this  anbtle 
and  transcendental  spirit  is  believed  to  conceal  himself  is  titnlar  deities  from 
human  gaze,  as  birds  and  quadrupeds ;  and,  in  short,  he  is  supposed  to  exist 
under  every  pos^ble  form  in  the  world,  animate  and  inanimate."      ■     •     • 

"  The  influence  of  the  civihzation  of  the  Zca  Maize  on  tbe  semi -civilization 
Bnd  history  of  tbe  Indian  race  ofthiscontinent,.basbeen  very  striking.  It  is  im- 
possible to  resist  this  conclnsion  in  searching  into  tbe  causes  of  tbeir  dispersion  over 
the  continent.  We  are  everywhere  met  with  tbe  fact  that  those  tribes  who  cul- 
tivated com,  and  lived  in  mild  and  temperate  latitudes,  reached  a  state  of  society 
which  was  denied  to  the  mere  hunters.  The  Indian  race  wbo  named  the 
Mississippi  Valley  at  tbe  era  of  tbe  first  plancingof  the  American  colonies,  were 
bnt  corn  growers  to  a  limited  extent.  It  was  only  the  labor  of  females ;  while 
tbe  men  were  completely  buntera  and  penodical  nomades.  Tbey  spent  their 
aammeiB  at  tbeir  com  Delds,  aad  their  winters  in  the  wild  forests,  doing  just 
what  their  forefathers  bad  done ;  and  the  thought  of  their  ancestors  having  had 
the  skill  or  industry  to  raise  mounds,  or  throw  up  defences  on  tbe  apex  of  hills 
or  at  sharp  defiles,  never  occurred  to  them  till  questioned  on  the  anbject  by  the 

Mr.  Schoolorail  admits  the  claim  of  the  Scandinavian  a,  as  put  forth  by 
the  Royal  Sotae^  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen,  aa  having  visited 
tliis  continent  as  early  as  tbe  tenth  century,  or  nearly  sis  hundred  years 
before  its  admitted  discovery.  All  the  supposed  evidences  that  have 
been  discovered,  of  the  presence  of  Europeans  upon  this  continent,  are 
carefully  collated ;  but  they  fail  to  impresa  the  mind  with  any  very  strong 
oonvictions  upon  that  point.  The  inscriptjoos  upon  the  fiimous  Digbtoa 
Bock  of  Mass.,  were  the  subject  of  elaborate  and  profound  reaearcb.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen  appeal  to  this  rock  as  bearing  upon  its  face 
an  Icelandic  inscription,  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  St^dinavian  ad- 
venturers as  early  aa  die  tenth  century.  'Diis  inscription  ia  surrounded 
by  Indian  rock  writings.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  submitted  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scnriptioa  to  an  old  chief  skilled  in  that  Indian  art.  He  interpreted  tbe 
wbole  as  relating  to  strife  between  two  tribes  of  Indians,  rejecting,  how- 
ever, some  chu'acters  aa  not  Indian,  and  precisely  those  which  are  claimed 
as  Icelandic.  Ha  had  for  inspection  two  copies  of  the  inscription — ime 
made  in  1700,  and  the  other  forty  years  afterwards,  in  1830.  Itie  tatter 
wants  many  lines  and  figures  which  appear  in  the  former ;  and  this  dis- 
crepancy is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  tne  tide,  which  rises  and  falls  over 
the  inscription  twice  a  day.  Hus  naturally  suggests  the  doubt  as  to  how 
&r  the  lapse  of  the  previous  six  centuries  might  have  affected  the  inscrip- 
Uon,  if  forty  years  was  known  to  produce  bu<^  clianges.  Nevertheless, 
tbe  ijiaracters  are  generally  admitted  to  be  Iceluidic 

We  can  see  no  practical  importance  attached  to  the  iact  of  vi«ts  to 
tbe  continent  prior  to  those  of  Columbus.     They  left  no  evidences  or  de- 
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,t(ul9  which  could  throv  any  light'upOD  the  then  condition  of  the  race  vhich 
inhabited  it,  and  whose  barren  possession  is  nov  being  brought  rapidly 
to  a  close.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  race,  which  has  been  so  non-pro- 
gressive physically — never  having  learned  by  experience  or  profited  by  ob- 
servation— should  nevertheless  possess  a  high  degree  of  poetic  fancy, 
strongly  imbued  with  the  saperaatural  cast  of  thought  which  is  so  peculiarly 
orientd.  Some  of  their  allegories  are  beautifully  sustained,  and  give 
evidence  of  much  intellectual  invention,  as  in  the  ToUowing: 

TKB  UAOIO   CIRCLK  or  THX  PEAIBIE. 

"  Ayoung  hunter  found  a  circalar  path  one  day  in  the  prairie,  without  any 
trail  leadioc  to  or  from  it.  It  was  smooth  and  well  beatea,  and  locked  aa  if 
footstephad  trodin  it  recently.  This  puzzled  and  amazed  hinv  He  hid  him- 
self in  the  graaa  near  by  see  what  this  wonder  should  betoken.  After  wait. 
ing  a  short  time,  fae  tbought  he  heard  music  in  the  air.  He  listened  more 
attiintively,  aod  could  clearly  distinguish  the  sound,  bnt  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  a  mere  speck,  like  sumethinj!  almost  out  of  sight.  In  a  shtAt  time  it  became 
plainer  and  plainer,  and  the  music  sweeter  and  sweeter.  The  object  descended 
rapidly,  and  when  it  came  near,  it  proved  to  be  a  cor,  or  basket  of  osier,  con- 
taining twelve  beautiful  girls,  who  each  had  a  hind  of  a  little  drnm.  which  waa 
struck  with  the  grace  of  an  angel.  It  cime  down  in  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and 
the  instant  it  touched  the  ground  they  leapt  out,  and  began  to  dance  iu  the  circle, 
at  the  same  instant  striking  a  shining  ball.  The  young  hunter  had  seen  many 
a  dance,  but  none  that  eoualled  this.  The  music  waS  sweeterthan  ever  he  had 
heard,  but  nuthifig  could  equal  the  beauty  of  the  girls.  He  admired  them 
all,  but  was  mnst  struck  with  the  youngest.  He  determined  to  seize  her,  and 
after  getting  near  the  circle,  without  giving  alarm,  made  the  attempt ;  but  the 
moment  they  espied  a  man,  they  all  nimbly  leapt  into  the  basket,  and  were 
drawn  back  to  the  skies.  Poor  Algon,  the  hunter,  wae  completely  ftriled.  He 
slQiid  gazing  upward  as  they  withdrew,  till  tiiere  was  nothmg  left,  and  then 
began  to  bewail  his  fate.  ■'  They  org  gone  forever,  and  I  shall  see  them  uo 
more."  He  returned  to  his  lodge,  but  he  could  not  forget  this  wonder.  His 
mind  preyed  upon  it  all  night,  and  the  next  day  he  went  back  to  the  prairie,  but 
in  order  to  conceal  his  design,  he  turned  himself  into  an  opossum.  He  had  not 
waited  long  when  he  saw  the  wicker  car  descend,  and  heard  the  same  sweet 
music.  They  commenced  the  same  sportive  dance,  and  seemed  even  more 
beautiful  and  graceful  than  before.  He  crept  alowly  towards  the  ring,  but  the 
instant  the  sisters  saw  him  they  were  startled,  and  sprang  into  the  car.  It  rose 
but  tottshortdistance,  whenoneof  the  eldest  spoke:  •'  Perhaps."  said  she,  "it  is 
come  to  show  us  how  the  game  is  played  by  mortals."  "  Oh.  no!"  the  youngest 
replied  ;  "quick,  let  us  ascend."  And  all  joining  in  a  chant,  they  arose  out  of 
sight.  Algun  returned  to  his  own  lodge  again  ;  but  the  night  seemed  a  very 
long  one,  and  he  went  back  betimes  the  next  dsy.  He  reflected  upon  the  plan 
to  follow  to  secure  success.  He  found  an  old  stamp  near  by  in  which  there 
were  a  number  of  mice  ;  he  thought  their  small  form  would  not  create  alarm, 
and  accordingly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  mbuse.  He  first  brought  the  stump  and 
set  it  up  near  the  ring.  The  sisters  came  down  and  resumed  their  sport.  ■■  But 
see."  cried  the  youngest  sister,  "  that  stump  was  not  there  before."  She  ran 
ntTrighied  towards  the  car.  They  only  smiled,  and  gathering  round  the  stump, 
searched  it  in  jest,  when  out  ran  the  mice  and  Algon  nmong  the  rest.  They 
killed  them  all  but  one,  which  was  pursued  by.the  youngest  ^ster;  but  just  as 
she  had  raised  her  stick  to  kill  it,  the  form  of  the  hunter  arose,  end  he  clasped 
his  prize  in  his  arms.  The  other  eleven  sprang  to  their  osier  basket  and  wera 
drawn  up  to  the  skies.  He  exerted  still  to  please  his  bride  and  win  her  affec- 
tions. He  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  He  related  his  adventures  in  the 
chose.  He  dwelt  upon  the  charms  of  life  on  the  earth.  Ha  was  incesaani  in 
lua  attentions,  and  picked  out  the  way  for  her  to  walk,  aa  he  led  her  gently 
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towards  hie  lodge.  He  fete  his  heart  glow  with  yaj  a<  she  entered  it,  tnd  from 
that  moment  be  was  the  happiest  of  men.  Winter  and  aummeT  paued  rajudly 
away,  and  their  happiness  was  increased  by  the  addttioD  of  a  beantifnl  boy  to 
dieir  lodee  circle.  She  was,  in  tmth,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  stars,  and  as  the 
scenes  ofearth  began  to  fell  upon  her  sight,  she  sighed  to  levi^t  her  father. 
But  she  was  obliged  to  hide  these  feelings  from  her  husband.  She  rernGmberod 
the  charm  that  would  carry  her  np,  and  took  occasion  while  Algon  was  en- 

Eged  in  the  chase,  to  constmct  a  wicker  basket,  which  she  kept  concealed. 
the  meantime,  she  collected  snch  rarities  from  the  earth  as  she  thonght 
would  please  her  father,  as  well  as  the  mostdainty  kinds  of  food.  When  all  was 
in  readiness,  she  went  onC  one  day  while  Alson  was  absent,  to  the  charmed  ring, 
taking  her  little  son  with  her.  As  soon  as  tbey  got  into  th^  car  she  commenced 
her  song,  and  the  basket  rose.  Asthe  songwas  wafted  by  the  winds.it  canght 
tier  husband's  ear.  It  was  a  voice  which  he  well  knew,  and  he  instantly  ran  to 
the  prairie.  But  he  could  not  reach  the  ring  before  he  saw  his  wife  and  child 
ascend.  He  lifted  np  his  voice  in  loved  appeals,  but  thev  were  nnavHilins. 
The  basket  went  up.  He  watched  it  till  it  became  a  small  speck,  and  final^ 
vanished  in  the  sky.  He  then  bent  down  his  head  to  the  ground,  and  was  mis- 
erable. Aigon  bewailed  his  lost  throngh  a  long  winter  and  a  long  summer,  but 
he  found  no  relief.  He  mourned  his  wife's  loss  sorely,  but  his  son's  still  more. 
In  the  meantime,  his  wife  had  reached  her  home  in  the  stars,  and  almost  for- 
fpl,  in  the  blissful  employments  there,  that  she  had  lef^  ahusband  on  the  earth. 
She  was  reminded  of  this  by  the  presence  of  her  son,  who,  as  he  grew  np,  be- 
came anxious  to  visit  the  scene  of  his  birth.  His  arand  father  said  to  his  daughter 
<nie  day,  "  Oo.  my  child,  and  take  your  son  down  to  his  father,  and  ask  him 
to  come  up  and  live  with  ns.  But  tell  him  to  briog  along  a  specimen  of  each 
kind  of  bird  he  kills  in  the  chase."  She  accordingly  look  the  boy  and  descended. 
Atgon,  who  was  ever  near  the  enchanted  spot,  heard  her  voice  as  she  csme 
down,  in  the  aky.  His  heart  beat  with  impatience  as  hesaw  her  form  and  that 
of  her  son's,  and  they  were  soonclasped  in  his  arms.  He  heard  the  message  of  the 
star,  and  began  to  bunt  with  the  greatest  activity,  that  he  might  collect  the 
present.  He  spent  whole  nights,  as  well  as  days,  in  searching  for  every  coriona 
and  beautiful  bird  nr  animal.  He  only  preserved  a  tail,  foot,  or  win^  of  each, 
to  identify  the  species;  and  when  all  wss  ready,  thev  went  to  the  circle,  and 
were  carried  up.  Great  joy  wss  manifested  on  their  arrival  at  the  starry 
plains.  The  fltar-chief  invited  all  his  people  to  a  feast,  and  when  they  had 
assembled,  he  proclaimed  alond  that  each  one  might  take  of  the  earthly  pfts 
snch  as  he  liked  best.  A  very  strange  confusion  immediately  arose.  Some 
chose  a  font,  some  a  wing,  some  a  tail,  and  some  a  claw.  Those  who  selected 
tails  or  claws  were  changed  into  saimals,  and  ran  o9,  and  others  assumed  the 
form  of  birds,  and  (lew  away.  Alpnn  chose  a  white  hawk's  feather,  which 
was  his  totem.  His  wife  and  son  fiillowed  his  essmjile,  when  each  one  be- 
came a  white  hawk.  He  spread  his  wings,  and  followed  by  bis  wife  and  son, 
descended  to  the  earth,  where  his  species  are  stilt  to  be  foand. 


A  Tear  will  Kimnltmea  bliu  impart 

To  him  who  Hies  (tool  pleasure's  cbariDs ; 
Tbn  wise  man  Ends  it  in  hit  heart, 

The  Inver  owe*  it  to  aweet  Ihoujiht ; 

The  yiiDng  girl  to  her  jowalled  hsir  : 
'Ti»  nowhere,  by  Iho  vicioui  sought. 

But  to  the  virtuoiu,  everywhere! 
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THE  MXire. 

Thi  want  of  a  tninl  in  Nev-Yoric  has  been  appaieat  for  a  great  maiif 
jQUs,  and  mao;^  atumpte  have  been  made  to  have  one  cBtabluiied,  but 
"without  sncceae.  The  fulure  of  the  attempt  at  the  laat  Beencm  of  Con- 
gress, is  ascribed  altagetiier  to  the  wuit  of  practical  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  members  of  Gongrees,  and  the  strange  misapprehension  hf  the 
whole  question  t^t  many  a[  them  betray^,  llius  it  was  freely  alleged, 
tlttt  a  mint  in  New-Yoric  would  a^randize  that  oity ;  and  Western  mem- 
bare  stated,  that  they  "  did  not  wish  to  do  wiything  to  add  to  the  already 
great  advantages  possessed  by  the  oommercial  metropolis."  Tbe  &et  i^ 
that  New- York  is  becoming  rich  at  tin  expense  of  the  Western  people, 
oonoenied  in  California,  simply  because  tbere  is  no  mint  here.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  government  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  all  parties;  whm  it 
fitila  to  do  BO,  or  confers  special  privileges  on  any  class,  it  is  st  the  expense 
of  the  many.  If  Western  members  of  Congress  had  got  up  in  thdr 
places,  and  proposed  a  bill  to  tax  all  California  gold  which  arrives  in  New- 
York,  t2  per  ounoe,  for  ^le  benefit  of  New- York  brc&ers,  they  would  have 
been  donounoed  at  once  from  one  ecd  of  the  Union  to  the  ot£er ;  and  yet, 
by  defeating  the  mint  bOI,  they  in  effect  passed  sudi  a  law,  and  did  so  un- 
der the  pretence,  that,  to  erect  a  mint  in  New- York,  was  to  aggrandize  that 
dtr.     A  little  reflection  will  make  this  perfectly  obvious. 

The  production  of  California  has  hitherto  been  almost  exdnstvely  gold. 
Oe  the  discovery  of  its  existence  in  the  soil,  crowds  thronged  thither  to 
procure  it  They  carried  thit^r  none  of  the  comforts,  and  but  few  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  as  they  possessed  them^ves  of  the  metal  in  the 
Aape  of  dust,  that  became  the  medium  for  wliich  tbey  procured  food  and 
otiier  supplies,  which  soonfound  their  way  thither.  Whenfivebairels  of  floor 
could  be  bought  for  an  ounce  of  gold,  in  Ohio,  and  sold  for  five  ounces  in 
California,  the  extremes  of  price  indicated  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  Ohio, 
and  its  abundance  In  California,  and  viet  verm  in  resp^  of  wheat.  Tba 
number  of  persons  digging  in  California  gradually  increased,  until  the 
number  reached  170,000,  by  the  latest  returns.  lie  quantity  of  gold 
which  each  of  those  must  carry  about  him,  or  bold  at  his  oommand  in  that 
country,  where  it  requires  more  of  it  to  purchase  tlte  most  ordinary  neces- 
saries, is  much  larger  than  the  amount  of  money  required  per  head  of  the 
population'in  other  countries.  A  small  bag  of  gold  dust  will  be  worth 
$500,  and  be  no  great  stock  to  the  supply  of  individual  wants.  The  most 
accurate  authorities  calculate  the  amount  so  retained  in  the  country  at  80 
millions ;  and  the  best  data  give  04  millions  as  the  value  of  the  exports  up 
"to  jMiuary  1st,  1851,  malung  t^^ether  144  millions  of  gold  produced. 
When  the  miners  began  to  pay  out  this  dust  for  oommodiljes,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fix  some  rate  at  which  it  would  be  takoL 

Pure  gold  is  s^d  to  be  twenty-four  carats  fine.  Its  standard  mint  value 
is  then  t20.672  per  ounce,  but  beyond  that  it  usually  bears  a  premium 
of  from  six  to  seven  per  cent. ;  the  cost  and  trouble  of  refining  enhandug 
its  value  to  tbat  amount,  say  t21.92  cts.  per  ounce. 

It  is  usually  found  alloyed,  a  portion  of  the  mass  bdng  sUrer.    The 
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B  of  the  gold  depends  upon  that  fact.  If  100  parts  are  rilvsr,  and 
900  parte  gold,  the  finenesa  ie  twenty -one  carats  and  nineteen  thirtj-Baot^ida 
of  a  carat,  and  an  ounce  is  worth  (18.605.  The  United  States  coin  are 
900  thousandths  fine,  and  of  the  remainioff  tenth,  one-half,  13  gruns,  is  silver, 
and  one-half  oopper.  Now,  the  bullion  found  in  California,  whuipropetl; 
daased,  will  arerage  nme  tentbs  pure  gold  and  one  tentli  erilTer.  The  gold 
which  reached  the  United  States  Mint  in  1646,  was  fomd  in  lots  of 
$40,000  to  be  worth  tl8.5  before  melting,  and  $18.50  per  ounce  after- 
wards ;  the  loss  by  the  prooese  was  2}  per  cent  Private  assays  in  Cali- 
fiHTiia' produced  the  same  reault  Neverthelesa  this  bullion,  worlh|18.5, 
was  sold  by  the  min^m  at  from  $15  to  $15^  per  ounce — giving,  a  profit  of 
nearly  $3  per  ounce  to  the  broken  and  dealers ;  subeegueuUy  the  price 
advanced  to  $16  per  ounce,  at  which  it  rwnains.  Gradudly,  however,  the 
miners  finding  that  they  could  not  get  the  fhll  value  of  the  bullion,  took 
Use  pains  in  cleaning  it  or  in  freeing  it  from  the  black  sand  and  quarts, 
and  instead  of  losing  out  2^  per  cent,  in  mating,  late  asaays  show  t^  it 
loaea  8  per  cenL,  making  a  difference  of  nearly  |1  per  onnoe.  The  m&r- 
Aanta,  however,  continue  to  receive  all  at  $10  pe;  ounce ;  select  the  best 
to  send  to  the  mint,  where  it  will  realize  $16  per  ounce,  and  pay  out  the 
refuse  in  trade  at  $10  per  ounce.  Thus  the  currency  of  California  soffers 
all  the  evils  of  a  varying  depreciation  of  unknown  extent  Under  these 
circumstances  it  has  been  estimated,  that  the  bullion  e]tp<»rted  from  Califor- 
nia, say  4,000,000  ounces,  has  been  sold  by  the  miners  at  on  average  of 
$2  pet  ounce  less  than  its  value ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  want  of  a  mint 
^re  has  cost  them  in  gold  $8,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  loss,  they  are 
exposed  to  all  the  manifold  evils  which  flow  from  an  unstable  and  depred- 
ating currency. 

A  great  d^l  of  coin  has  been  sent  to  CalifomJa,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  a 
known  fact,  that  it  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  gambling-houses.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  thur  operations,  and,  moreover,  will  not  circulate  in  trade, 
for  the  reason  that  those  who  have  goods  to  sell  will  not  take  coin  in  pay- 
ment at  its  le^  value  at  about  $16  50  per  ounce,  when  they  can  get  bul- 
lion at  the  current  vslue  of  $16  per  ounce,  or,  at  most,  817,  including 
the  earthy  matter.  The  difference  between  the  current  value  and  the 
mint  value,  is  the  shave  which  the  wealthy  dealers  make  at  the  expense 
(tfthe  workers.  Henee,  what  are  called  "influential  men,"  bad  no  rc^de- 
'  9  to  see  a  mint  at  San  Francisco,   when  they  profited  so- largely  by  its 


Of  the  bullion  exported  from  San  Francisco,  about  $32,000,000,  say 
8,000,000  ounces,  arrived  at  New- York,  where  there  was  still  no  mint 
lie  bullion  was  seat  down  from  the  mountains  to  San  Francisco,  and  found 
no  means  of  coinage.  It  travelled  6,000  miles  to  New- York,  and  still  found 
no  chance  of  coinage,  but  further  expense  and  delay  were  to  be  encountered. 
Of  the  2,000,000  ounces  arrived  diere,  probably  one-half  belonged  to  lai^e 
dealera,  who  had  received  it  from  miners  at  816  per  ounce,  and  thes^ 
persona  could  afford  the  delay  and  expenseof  sending  it  to  Philadelphia 
and  back,  to  be  coined  at  a  profit  to  tbemof$2i  per  ounce  ;  but  the  other 
1,000,000  ounces  were  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  belonged  in  every  state 
of  the  Union,  north,  east,  west  uid  south,  all  anxious  to  get  home  to  their 
families  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  retained  possesmon  of  the  dust, 
sacrificing  as  little  as  posnble,  in  order  to  turn  it  into  coin  in  New- York ; 
but  having  arrived  in  that  city,  they  found  themselves  no  better  off  than 
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when  in  the  Si«rra  Nevada.  A  person  belonging  in  Ohio,  has,  when  be  ar- 
rives in  New-Yorit,  tiiree  modes  of  procedure  by  which  to  convert  his  gold 
into  money.  He  can  sell  it  to  the  brokers  in  Wall-street  for  #17  per 
ounce,  well  cleaned.  He  can  go  to  Philadelphia  and  stay  tbere  on  expense 
until  it  shall  be  coined,  and  that  requires  an  average  of  three  months  ; 
or  he  con  send  it  to  Philadelphia  through  a  broker,  ^o  will  chai^ 

■  commission,  freight,  insurance,  isc,  and  when  the  certificate 'of  depo- 
sit shall  be  received,  it  may  be  discounted  at  7  per  ct.  per  ann,,  having 
probably  60  days  to  run.  As  nearly  all  iha  returned  Califomians  hold 
small  sums,  the  average  of  all  these  necessary  charges  would  be  $3  per 
ounce,  wbi(ji  would  be  rather  more  than  the  profit  which  the  brokers  make 
when  it  is  sold  to  them.  Thus  New- York  dealers  have  made  out  of  the 
mines  (1,500,000  at  least,  because  there  has  been  no  mint  here.  Had 
there  been  an  adequate  mint  in  New-York,  the  moment  the  miners  landed 
they  could  have  deposited  their  gold,  taken  coin  for  the  bullion  at  $18  per 
ounqe,  and  lefli  for  home  on  the  same  day,  carrying  out  of  New-Yoi^c  at 
least  $1,500,000  more  than  was  actually  the  case,  and  this  amount  was  left 
in  Wall-street  as  a  profit  to  the  brokers.  He  refusal  to  pass  the  bill  for  a 
mint^  in  New- York  was  thus  in  efiect  the  levying  a  tax  of  t3  per  ounce  on 
all  the  gold  owned  in  the  western  country,  for  the  benefit  of  New-Yorit 
brokers.  While  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  small  sums,  those  who 
were  diggers,  and  arrived  at  New-York  on  their  way  to  their  own  homes 
in  the  South  and  West,  were  thus  subjected  to  a  toll  of  $2  per  ounce,  the 
wealthy  holders  of  large  sums  were  accommodated  in  a  better  manner. 
Tima  the  gold  bill  of  1837,  section  31,  restricted  the  amount  of  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  mint  at  any  one  time  to  tl,0O0,O00.  It  occurred  under  the 
operation  of  the  present  tariff,  that  the  coin  received  for  customs,  accumu- 
lated in  the  New-York  Assistant  Treasury,  in  June,  1850,  to  $4,632,371, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  bullion  was  waiting  coinage  at 
the  mint.  Under  these  oircumstancea,  Mr.  James  G.  Ring,  member  of  a 
banking  house  in  New- York,  and  also  a  representative  in  Congress  for  New- 
Jersey,  brought  in  a  bill  to  permit  the  mint  to  receive  an  unlimited  amount 

~  of  bullion,  and  to  issue  certificates  therefor,  which  certificates  should  be 
ptud  out  of  the  coin  in  the  United  States  Assbtant  Treasury,  New- York  ■, 
that  is  to  say,  that  t^e  United  States  government  ^ould  buy  bullion  of 
the  lai^  houses  to  the  extent  of  its  means.  The  amount  accumulated 
under  this  law  was  as  follows  : 


Deo..   1849,.. 

Jane,  ISSO... 
July,  1850,.. 
March,  189 1,  . 
April,       " 


.(3.159^98 11,000,000 (S.754  453 $5,913,791 

.  4,632,871 1,000,000 3,842,140 9,474.511 

.  3,327,933 2,500,000 4.143.430 9,871,353 

.  3,615.634 7,970.000 3,185.164 I3.668,79S 

.  3,078,958 7,870,000 3,367,448 14,314,406 


Thus,  $6,870,000  was  purchased  by  the  government,  between  June  and 
March,  at  the  mint  price,  mostly  of  those  who  had  become  possessed  of 
the  gold  from  the  mines  at  $16  per  ounoe,  He  profit  of  this  was  to 
them  not  less  than  $1,000,000.  Another  ptoject,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  to 
auliiorize  the  collector  at  San  Francisco  to  receive  ingots  at  the  mint 
rates  did  not  succeed ;  thus,  the  gold  purchased  of  the  miners,  or  received 
from  them  for  goods  at  $16  per  ounce,  was  to  be  melted  into  bars,  called 
"  ingots,"  and  these  were  to  have  been  turned  in  to  the  government  at  thi 
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coin  Tftlue,  or  118.50  per  oimoe.  The  pretext  for  this  was  to  facilitatd 
buanesa  in  San  Francisco  to  benefit  the  "  poor  people." 

Tlie  banking  and  "  ingot"  interest  defeated  the  establishment  of  mints, 
both  at  New- York  and  San  Francisco.  A  bill  for  the  establbbment  of  an 
assay  office  in  the  latter  city  was  passed,  and  a  contract  has  been  made 
with  Mo&t  &  Co.,  bullion  dealers  and  private  coiners,  to  assa;  the  bul- 
lion in  California.  The  process  is  for  the  assayers  to  receive  not  less  than 
60  ounces  of  gold  at  one  time,  which  they  assay  and  stamp  according  to 
ite  value,  chaiging  2\  per  cent,  to  the  depositor.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that 
the  owner  of  60  ounces  could  sell  it  to  brokers  for  tl6  or  $960  ■,  by  as- 
say it  will  yield  tH}  averaBB,  say  (1.050,  out  of  which  he  must  pay  $30 
for  the  assay  expenses,  and  ne  realizes  $60  or  $1  per  ounce  nlore  than  he 
could  get  from  the  brokers ;  the  holder  of  less  uian  60  ounces,  that  is, 
the  poor  miner,  must  take  his  chance  with  the  brokers — there  is  no  remedy 
for  him.  Why  should  the  California  digger  of  gold  he  charged  this  tax  of 
3J  per  c«nt  for  merely  assaying  his  gold,  when  the  banker  in  Philadelphia 
can  get  it  assayed  and  coined  for  circulation  without  charge  1  It  is  appar- 
ent.Ukat  the  cluti^e  is  enormous,  amounting  to  50  cents  per  ounce. 

The  operations  of  this  assaying  office,  as  reported,  show  the  deteriora- 
tion of  die  gold  in  circulation.  Thus,  early  in  1849,  1,804  ounces  of  Ca- 
lifornia gold,  assayed  at  Philadelphia,  lost  2J  pfer  cent.  The  average  loss 
of  the  recent  assays  in  San  Francisco  was  4  per  cent> ;  the  results  are  as 
follows : 

Fiasiwa.  LoHparcui.  V>]iigpar«. 

1849,  It  Phnidolphia, 894 3^ 18.50 

IBSl,  at  Sui  FiMcisco 891 4  17.67 

The  deterioration,  is  according  to  this  comparison,  83  cents  per  ounce, 
mostly  due  te  careless  washing. 

The  objections  mostly  urged  against  the  esteblishment  of  branch  mints  in 
New-York  and  in  San  i  rancisco,  were  on  the  score  of  economy.  The  poor 
government  which  expends  this'year  over  $50,000,000,  including  steam  con- 
tracts, Galphin  claims,'  and  fat  jobs  generally,  could  not  afford  to  spend 
$280,000  for  a  mint  in  New-York  ;  it  was  "  a  piece  of  imheard  of  extra- 
vagance," anddenounced  as  such,  with  great  vehemence  and  pertinacity.  To 
obviate  this  objection,  however,  seems  to  be  so  very  easy,  that  it  becomes 
matter  of  surprise  that  it  should  not  have  been  attempted.  We  have  said, 
that  the  1,000,000  ounces  which  arrived  at  New-York,  belonging  to  people 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  was  charged  at  least  $2  per  ounce,  or 
$2,000,000  in  the  aggregate,  to  get  itself  turned  into  money.  This  sum 
would  have  built  four  rainte.  Let  Congress  now  build  two  mints — one  at 
San  Francisco  and  one  in  New- York, — and  chaise  all  depositors  not  $*i 
per  ounce,  as  the  brokers  now  charge  them ;  not  50  cents  per  ounce,  as  the 
assaying  office  chaises,  but  25  cents  per  ounce,  or  1 J  pec  cent.,  throwing  it 
Open  to  the  poor  ns  well  as  to  the  rich  ;  and  the  coinage  of  six  months 
will  pay  in  lull  for  both  mints,  while  the  miners  will  get  perhaps  $2  per 
ounce  more  money  than  liiey  get  now.  When  (he  mints  are  paid  for  in 
fiill,  the  charges  might  be  remitted  as  under  the  old  mint  law.  The  only 
dia^es  now  made  for  coinage  are  in  the  words  of  the  law  as  follows : 

"For  reBnin^,  when  the  bullion  is  below  aland  a  rd ;  for  tonghening  when 
metals  are  contained  in  it  which  are  nufit  tor  cMuage  ;  for  copper  and  for  aUoy, 
¥ihe%  ike  huUiott  U  above  ilandard ;  for  nlver  introdueed  into  the  oUoy 

X.OtHjIc 
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If  the  estimaten  are  oorrect,  that  there  ia  now  (80,000,000  worth,  or 
5,000,000  ounces  of  gold  in  the  hands  of  the  California  dtmens,  which  ift 
ia  at  present  imposaibte  to  get  ooined,  and  wMch,  ctmsaquantily,  ^  mmers 
are  oompelled  to  part  with  at  1 }  below  ita  real  value,-  it  being  mosUj  de- 
preciated through  iiwuffiaent  deaning;  iba  eetablishmmt  or  a  mint  on 
the  terms  indicted  would  enable  them  to  have  it  all  coined  for  $1,210,000^ 
thereby  saving  to  the  holders  of  the  com  (6,500,000.  It  beoomea  tha 
people  of  California,  as  well  as  all  those  in  the  Unit«d  States  at  all  inter- 
ested in  California, — and  who  is  not? — to  investigate  into  the  caoaea 
that  have  been  at  work  to  retard  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  im* 
portont  matter. 

We  have  oideavored  partly  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  looal 
intersat ;  it  is  one  which  embraces  the  welfare  of  all  dtizens.  like  objeet 
of  a  mint  is,  to  stamp  the  metal  with  such  a  device  that  its  quaDtitj  and 
quality  shall  be  readily  recognized  by  all,  with  the  view  to  its  general  di£ 
fusion  throng  the  whole  country.  To  effect  that  object,  the  mint  should 
be  at  the  locality  where  all  oan  reach  it  without  delay  or  expense,  as  ai  SaB- 
Francisco,  where  all  holders  of  the  metal  congregate  to  take  their  deout 
are,  or  at  New- York,  where  the  majority  arrive,  on  th«r  way  to  their 
lK»nes,  It  should  be  of  a  oapadty  to  meet  all  desunds,  without  the  delay 
of  a  moment^  or  the  expense  of  apenny.  If  a  citizen  of  Midugan,  ecmiii^ 
from  California  with  gold,  arrives  at  New-York,  why  should  he  be  compel- 
ed  to  go  to  Philadelphia  merely  to  make  his  gold  available  1  or  why  riiould 
he  spend  (2  00  per  oz.  in  New- York  for  the  same  purpose  1  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  a  few  persons  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  that  of  brokers  and  bank- 
ers everywhere,  that  the  diBiculties  of  turning  gold  into  ooin  should  be  as 
numerous  and  as  great  as  possible ;  because,  in  such  a  case,  their  expensive 
agency  in  the  matter  becomes  requisite,  and  they  are  enabled  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  miner.  These  interests  have  conduced  to  promote  a  sectional 
feeling  against  New- York  with  the  sole  view  of  defeating  t^  mint.  It 
was  tor  this  reason  that  the  mint  af  Philadelphia  was  declared  in  Congnaa 
to  be  perfectly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community,- although  it  waa 
notoriously  inadequate.  Upon  this  point,  we  append  the  evidence  of  B,S. 
McCuUoh,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  most  responsible  and  accomplished  chief 
officer  of  the  Philadelphia  mint.  It  was  prepared  for  Congress  at  the  laat 
session,  but  by  some  means  suppressed,  neither  of  the  New-Yorii  membera 
presenting  it,  although  they  pretended  to  oppose  the  contrary  statements 
(^  Ihe  mint  directors, 

WAininoTON,  Jaunary  14th,  1851, 

Daa-  Sitt — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give  yon  my  Teasons  for  con- 
ndering  the  establishment  of  branch  mints  in  New-York  and  Caiifomia,  a 
measure  of  great  commercial  and  natioiiBl  importance. 

let.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  wholly  inadeqnate  to  perfbrm  the  woik  re- 
auired  of  it,  either  with  or  without  such  increased  facilities  as  may  he  derived 
nrom  a  new  procsss  of  relining  such  as  t^eC  invented  by  me,  for  the  reason  that 
its  CMning  machinery  is  insafficient,  and  cannot  be  made  adequate  witkont  ■ 
heavy  expenditure  of  money.  That  this  is  so,  may  be  with  others  ordy  a 
matter  of  opinion;  bat  -with  me,  a  late  officer  of  the  mint,  familiar  with  all  that 
relatesto  that  institution,  it  is  a  matter  ofknowledge,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

Daring  the  year  1847,'  heavy  importations  of  gold  took  place  from  Enrope. 
and  the  mint  was  frequently  ta^ed  to  its  maximam,  to  conrert  the  soFvarBigiia 
and  other  imported  coins,  into  United  States  coiaa,  in  the  shotteMpOMble  lima, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  arising  from  the  Mexican  war.    We  were  thua  enaUad 
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to  ucertain  dia  fact,  t^at  tlie  mint  could  coin  bat  wo  nnUioo  of  doHara  per 
arantli,  in  eagles  and  half  eagles,  of  equal  amount,  aa  were  then  instructed  by 
by_  th«  Secretarv  o[  the  Treasoiy  to  woik.  In  easlea  alone,  we  could  have 
coiDed  three  millionH  of  doUara  per  moDth.  Bat  ii  we  had  been  required  to 
DtMiafactDrfl  bhibII  gold  eoine,  or  any  conriderabte  qoandty  of  silver  at  the  aame 
time,  the  amount  wonld  have  fallen  mach  below  the  above  mentioned  soraa.i  If 
we  had  been  required  to  devote  one-half  of  each  month  to  ccauiog  wlver,  aay  in 
half  dollars,  the  maximum  wooikl  have  been  in  Eilver,  $360,000,  and  in  gold, 
91,000,000,  eagles  and  half  eagles;  and  if  eagles  alone  had  been  coined,  instead 
ot  eagles  and  half  eagles,  the  coining  power  ingold  and  silver  would  have  been 
$t, 850,000  only.  Nor  would  tbia  result  have  varied  mateiially,  if  small  g(dd 
coins  had  been  substituted  for  silver  half  dollaia- 

The  aathority  nven  to  the  mint  to  manufacture  donble  eagles,  has  enabled  it 
to  coin,  since  the  dies  were  ready,  in  March  last,  {33,406,320  into  double  eagles, 
ont  of  S2S,703,110  of  gold  deposited  and  coined,  in  January  and  Febmary, 
the  work  was  nearly  all  .in  eagles;  end  during  the  whole  year,  ontofatotal 
gold  ctmiage  of  $27,756,446,  there  has  been  stmch  $3€,319,730  of  doable  agtees 
and  eagles.  The  smaller  gold  coins  hare,  therefore,  amounted  to  $1,43S,7I5 
only;  and  this  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  very  greatdemandibr  small  gold 
einns,  to  relieve  the  aoarraty  of  silver,  which  has  been  at  a  premium  of  several 
per  cent. 

During  the  year  there  haa  been  deposited  at  the  mint,  silver  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  $635,231,  of  which  $409,600  only  was  coined;  leaving  9226,921 
thereof  uncoined  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851.  Only  two-thirds  of  tbesilvar  work 
carried  to  the  mint  baa,  therefore,  been  done ;  ana  this  known  tardiness,  doubt- 
less, prevented  many  persons  from  depositing  mlver  for  coinage,  who  otherwiH 
would  have  so  done. 

There  was  deposited  at  the  mint  in  IBSO,  in  gold  hulliao,  $33,015,141,  of 
which  $97,766,445  onl;ir  waa  coined  ;  leaving  $5,258,695  uncoined ;  to  which 
CKtent,  therefore,  the  mmt  has  proved  itself  inadequate  to  the  gold  coinnga  de- 
manded of  it>  If  we  add  to  this  the  silver  balance  of  $336,621,  we  have  a  total 
ineompeteney  of  $6,484,316>  And  this  has  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  advances  from  the  United  Stales  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $4,840,000 
have,  nnce  September  last,  been  made  to  and  used  by  the  miut  to  pay  the  de- 
positors of  bullion,  who  have,  nevertheless,  been  obliged  to  submit  to  au  aver- 
age delay  of  abont  one  month  in  obtaining  such  payments,  and  to  the  consequent 
lossof  one-half  par  oenL  interest. 

To  tax  the  owners  of  bullion  to  audi  an  extant,  and  to  subject  the  nation  to  the 
great  inconvenience  of  a  coinage,  of  which  23-25thB  is  double  eagles,  is,  I  think, 
in  the  highest  degree  unwiw. 

By  some  persons  it  is  supposed  that  the  coining  power  oF  the  mint  has  of  late 
been  greatly  increased,  but  such  is  not  the  fact;  although  At  refimag  capacity 
has  been  augmented  by  new  apparatus,  invented  and  constructed  tn-  myself,  in 
1849,  and  since  enlarged  and  improved  by  my  successor  in  office.  Nor  without 
extennve  and  costly  additions  to  its  machinery,  can  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  be 
rendered  much  more  efflciant.  Then  why  may  not  the  public  money  required 
ftir  snch  additions  be  appropriated  to  establish  branch  mints  in  places  where  the 
facilities  of  coining  are  more  needed,  and  wilt  be  moat  naefol  to  commeroe  aiul 
to  the  nation  1 

9.  Although  the  claims  of  the  dty  of  New-York  are  of  minor  importance  to 
those  of  the  na^on,  in  this  nutter,  yet  the  facts,  that  nearly  ail  the  bullion  is 
imported  into  that  city,  and  that  the  owners  thereof  are  subjected  to  an  ex- 
pense of  one-fifth  of  one  par  cent,  for  freight  and  insurance,  and  ofone-halfof 
one  per  cent  interest  by  delay  in  payment,  under  the  prssant  system  of  trans- 
portation of  bullion  ftota  New- York  to  Phitadriphia,  for  coinage, — which  ex- 
pense amounta  to  $210,000  on  the  $30,000,000  of  Calitbrnta  gold  imported  at 
New-York  in  1850,  ia  certainly  a  just  reason  why  tiie  $236,000  estimaled,  and 
JvUtf  niffieitnt  6x  the  establishmeDt  of  ft  branch   mintin  New- York,  should. 
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be  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  To  ndopt  a  aystem  of  an  assay  office  at  New- 
York,  and  of  craasportatiaa  by,  or  at  the  expeose  and  risk  of  the  eovemmettt, 
to  and  from  the  inadequate  mint  at  Philadelphia,  would  aubject  the  Treasory  to 
a  needless  expense  now  borne  by  the  depositors  of  ballion  ;  and  an  assay  oMce 
aluae  would  reqaire  for  its  establishment  an  appropriatioQ  of  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, besidea  salaries,  wages,  aod  other  annual  expenses,  amouDbng  each  year 
probably  to  tea  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

3.  The  local  trade  of  California,  and  its  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific,  imperatively  require  the  facilities  for  coining  in  that  portion  of  this 
Union;  yet,  as  ^old  Is  its  chief  prodaction,  much  of  it  may  and  should  be  ex- 
ported from  California  in  the  fotm  of  bars,  to  be  coined  in  New- York,  Phila- 
delphia, New-Orleans,  and  elsewhere. 

4.  It  is  by  some  persons  believed  that  branch  mints  in  New-York  and  Cali- 
fornia would  leave  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  without  employment.  But.  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  sufficient  fractional  parts  of  dollars,  in  place  of  worn  Spanish 
coins,  there  will  be  work  enough  for  the  Philadelphta  mint  and  each  branch  to 
do.  Let  them  alio  manufacture  small  gold  coins,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
country ;  and  if  the  trade  of  New- York  requires  double  eagles,  let  them  ba 
made  only  there.  Thus  work  enough  will  be  found  for  all,  without  a  moDOpoly  to 
either,  and  fractional  gold  and  nlver  coins  will  cease  to'be  held  at  several  per  , 
cent  premium,  as  they  are  now.  Very  respectfully, 

Yonr  ob't  serv't, 

R-  S.  McCdu^h. 
P.  S.    That  the  coining  power  of  the  mint  is  acill  only' the  same  as  in  1847, 
to  wit,  about  83,000,000  per  month,  if  in  eof^a  only,  is  shown  by  the  following 

During  the  months  of  November  and  December  last,  the  mint  worked  to  iu 
maximum,  in  order  to  close  the  accounts  on  the  Ut  January,  Idol,  with  as  small 
an  uncoined  balance  as  posnble,  which,  nevenhcdess,  amounted  to  96.484,316, 

In  November,  there  was  coined: 

Oonble  Eagles 196,170,  piecw  worth  t3,»!3,4CKt 

Quartor  Eagles 27,330,      "          "  6S,300 

Gold  Dtdiais 9<,800,      "          "  94,800 

Total 318,290  pieoew, J4,0B6,5I)0 

Suppose  that  every  piece  had  been  an  eagle,  we  should  have  318,290  pieces 
--  SlO— 33,1S2,900— and  during  this  month  tl7,600  only  of  ulver,  or  n  half 
--'-  work  in  alver  was  done. 

December,  there  was  coined  a^ 


X: 


Double  Eagles 189.881,      worth       ♦8,796,430 

Qusrter  Eagles 4S,000  "  112,300 

Gold  Dollars 78,098  '■  78,098 

Total 313,919  pieces  wurth  $3,987,018 

If  these  312,019  pieces  had  all  been  eagles,  they  would  have  amounted  to 
13,129,190.  Dnrin^cbis  month  there  was  coined  in  niver  only  943,700,  being. 
Bay,  Ij  day's  work  in  silver. 

Hence,  we  may  calcolate  that  the  mint  can  coin,  if  gold  alone  be  ttmck,  and 
of  only  one  kind  or  denominatiim  of  coin: 

Gold  Dollars say  $335,000  par  month. 

Quarler  Eagles 813,500        " 

Half  Eagles 1,635,000        " 

Eagles 3,350,000        " 

Dunble  Esjrles 6,500000        " 

R.  S.  McC. 
Tlie  operationa  of  the  Philadelphia  mint  ovntinue  to  be  almost  entirely 
in  double  eagles,  or  $30  pieces,  which  are  of  very  little  utility  asa  atrrtoey 
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to  the  people  at  \&Tge,  although  they  serve  the  purpose  of  bankers  admira- 
bly  well.  The  double  eagles  being  of  but  little  service  as  a  coin  in  the 
operation  of  general  trade,  seek  the  bank  vaults,  and  become  the  basis  on 
which  at  least  twice  their  amount  of  small  bills  are  issued.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  instead  of  giving  the  people  a  better  currency,  is  to  pro- 
mote the  dangerous  circulation  of  promises  that  eo  frequently  have  proved 
foithless.  Coins  over  t5  in  value  each  are  of  very  little  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retail  trade,  yet  nearly  all  the  gold  has  been  turned  into  pieces  of 
higher  denominations.     The  operations  of  the  mint  were  as  follows : 

COINAOB — FBILADXLPHIA  HINT. 

BitTBT.         IXrilin.    UrEnfLu.    HilfEiglH.       Eiflw.  EiglM.  TouIOdM. 

1847. .1,347,580..       ..  76,535. ,4,598.955. .8.620.264..     ..13.996.080 

1849,..   93J,T50..  6B8,567..   53,135..    fi65.350., 6,536, 180..      ..  7,948.33a 

1860...   409,600..  431,953. .632,307,.    332,455.. 8,8 14,5 10.. 33, 405,230  ..37,738.443 

S^idm"  \  98.85''--^<'2.968. -682,476..    343,815..      ,,12,960,940  ..13,069,688 

In  this  table  we  find  that  the  large  pieces,  which  are  as  useless  for  circu~ 
lation  as  bullion,  are  almost  exclusively  coined.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  year,  in  order,  apparently,  to  make  a  show  of  furnishing  small  coin, 
the  coinage  of  silver,  whit^  has  been  at  a  premium  of  several  per  cent., 
has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Where  gold  dollars  are  struck  in  the  place 
of  half  dimes,  the  amount  shows  better  for  the  mint,  and  when  (20  pieces 
are  struck  in  the  place  of  half  dollars,  tha  mint  shows  ahigb  figure,  but  the 
community  get  no  currency.  The  new  poBt.oSice  law  requires  that  the 
whole  country  should  be  supplied  with  the  new  3  cent  pieces,  but  provides 
no  mint  capable  of  furnishing  them. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  imless  mints  are  established  in  San  Francisco 
and  New. York,  the  ooimtry  must  sufTer  great  inconvenience  and  disastrous 
losses  from  the  stimulus  which  the  present  state  of  things  gives  to  the  bank 
expansion.  The  amount  of  capital  already  organized  in  several  states,  and 
to  go  shortly  into  operation,  b  not  far  short  of  $10,000,000,  and  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  this  wOl  not  only  give  rise  to  a  much  larger  amount  of  paper 
money  to  drculate  as  a  currency,  but  the  issue  of  this  paper  in  exchange 
for  individual  obligations,  which  are  created  for  the  purposes  of  specula- 
tion, will  give  rise  to  further  demands,  as  their  obligations  mature.  It  is 
in  tlus  manner  that  when  bank  loans  beget  a  demand  for  their  own  expan- 
sion, and  the  cry  for  more  hank  capital  to  "  meet  the  wants  of  business" 
always  increases,  industry  becomes  absorbed  in  Idle  speculations.  Hie 
want  of  a  mint  of  sufficient  capacity  to  furnish  circulating  coins,  is  now 
the  chief  element  in  stimulating  this  expansion.  The  question  of  expense 
is  fully  met  by  a  eeignorage  or  tax  upcui  coini^e,  until  the  mint  shall  ba 
paid  for. 
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THE  1E6END  OF  THE  LAKE  OF  BOLSENA. 

Thkre  are  as  many  ways  of  waking  up  a  man  as  of  killing  a  d<^ ;  which 
the  old  proverb  proves  to  be  multi&rioiis,  by  cunningly  saying  only  that 
there  are  more  than  one.  We  do  not  mean  to  apeak  now  of  the  psycfath 
logical  phenomena  elicited  by  waking  up  one  with  a  feather  applied  to 
his  nose,  a  too  generous  piach  of  sneezing-snuS|  or  even  a  tumbler  of  oold 
water.  Every  collegian  is  familiar,  from  personal  experience,  with  those 
methods  of  excitation.  But  while  we,  a  poor  collie  lad,  on  a  fiirlou^ 
dirongfa  the  south  of  Italy,  were  dreaming  and  nodding  in  the  comer  of 
an  old  Veturino's  travelling  machine,  we  often  noted  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement following  Uie  usually  uapleasant  transition  from  sleep  to  waUng, 
when  it  was  caused  by  the  name  of  some  classio  monument,  or  romantic 
place  joyously  cried  out  by  our  fellow  passengers.  "  l^ere'a  the  dome 
of  St  Peter's !"  is  often  the  signal  for  nUting  your  drooping  head,  and 
nibbing  your  drowsy  eyes  As  you  jolt  Romeward  over  the  wastes  of  Cam- 
pania. "  There's  fionnt  Vesuvius !"  scares  up  the  traveller,  as  he  ap- 
proaches Naples  by  land,  and  stretohes  his  neck  to  look  at  the  pillar  of 
white  smoke  steaming  up  from  Vulcan's  time-honored  blacksmith  shop. 

One  particular  night  in  autumn,  18^,  we  had  been  serving  for  a  shuttle- 
cock between  the  1^  shoulder  of  a  ponderous  Dutch  traveller  and  the 
aide  of  a  villanous  old  Italian  traveling  coach  for  some  hours,  when  we 
were  roused  by  the  Veturino,  who  bent  down,  as  he  hoarsely  announced 
through  the  front  window,  "  eeeo  Vimia  iTAmaliuurHa.^'  "  There  is  the 
island  of  Amalasunta !"  We  let  down  the  panel  at  our  side,  and  aa  we 
gazed  before  us,  lay  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Bolaena,  equally  famous  fin 
the  recolleclionB  of  its  warlike  history  and  the  flavor  of  its  losoioue  eeta, 
which  Horace  delighted  to  eat,  and  Dante  did  not  disdain  to  oelebrate. 
Though  the  weather  was  mild,  the  night  was  misty,  and  we  dimly  dis- 
covered the  celebrated  island  ri»ng  in  the  distance  upon  the  unruffled 
expanse  of  waters.  -  We  soon  rumbled  into  the  town  of  Bolsena,  attcaet- 
ing  the  notice  esperaally  of  sundry  watch-dogs,  who,  in  sounds  of  various 
depth  and  volume,  compluned  tl»t  we  ^ould  infringe  upon  the  mottop(dy 
of  noise  which  they  seemed  to  have  reserved  to  Utemselvea  during  the 
night  in  Bolsena  by  a  charter  from  the  town  authorities.  After  sleeping 
at  a  comfortable  inn,  or  loeawla  as  it  is  styled  in  Italy,  some  of  us  wended 
our  way  to  the  Palazzo  Cozza,  a  noble  and  illustrious  Ihrnily,  celebrated 
(as  various  mediaeval  portriuts  hung  around  the  palace  walls  testify)  during 
other  times  for  their  indulgence  in  what  is  metaphorically  termed  "^rs- 
ealinj,'"  now  given  to  the  more  useful  avocation  of  breeding  chickens,  cab- 
bages and  cattle,  in  place  of  discord  and  feuds  upon  the  paternal  estate. 
From  the  battlements  of  their  grim  old  baronial  mansion  we  enjoyed  » 
view  of  the  beautiful  lake  spread  out  like  a  silver  mirror  under  the  rays 
of  the  morning  eim.  The  neighborhood  affords  an  enchanting  prospect, 
and  though  spreading  over  a  mountainous  district,  is  extremely  fertile, 
The  vineyards  which  abound  there  furnish  the  same  wine  to  be  enjoyed 
round  Orvieto  and  Monte  Fiascone,  but  it  looks  blacker  at  you  whan  you 
are  going  to  drink  it,  and  bites  you  as  it  goes  down.  We  will  not  ven- 
ture_to  bring  forward  our  own  opinion  upon  a  point  of  such  vital  import- 
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nee ;  but  Tenenbie  uitlioritj,  IiiBtorical  and  poetk^,  UHrta  that  It  ti- 
mrs  west  ezoellentiy  well  witji  tho  unparalleted  eels  of  the  take. 

Out  eye  immediately  sought  for  the  fatal  island.  It  is  sitiall,  but  naes 
abruptly  to  some  height  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  There  ia  not  far 
distant  from  it  a&  islet  smaller  than  the  first  one,  equally  romantic,  and 
whioh  also  has  its  t^end:.  But  we  will  oontent  ouTaelves  for  the  present 
with  recounting  the  historical  circumstaoces  ooimected  with  that  of  Amala- 

This  remarkable  woman  was  a  royal  princess,  daughter  to  Theodoric, 
the  warlike  king  trf  the  Gotha.  Perbaps  she  would  have  remained  un- 
known in  history  had  not  singular  circumstances  placed  her  upon  an  emi- 
nence. Her  &ther  was  oomparativcly  young ;  her  husband,  Cutaric,  and 
bar  son,  Atalario,  ensured  the  Goths  of  warlike  male  micceBston  to  the 
throne.  Unexpectedly  her  husband  died,  and  soon  afW  Theodoric,  by 
pecial  providenoe,  or  human  treachery,  was  burned  out  of  the  world — Ata- 
aric  being  only  ten  years  old.  AmaJasunta  was  thus  plac«d  at  the  head 
of  a  powerM  nation,  used  to  bow  Vith  submission  only  before  a  terrible 
mQitary  despot,  ^e  was  equal  to  her  new  task.  She  kept  up  the  \igor 
of  Theodoric' B  goverament,  and  excelled  him  in  prudence,  conciliating  the 
ftvor  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Justinian,  checking,  by  timely  and  far>aeeing 
management,  the  advance  of  the  Visigoths  under  Amalrio,  and  gaining 
even  the  faTor  of  the  Senate  and  people  of  Rome.  She  kept  near  her 
person,  and  employed  in  her  councils,  the  celebrated  Cassiodorua,  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  and  judicious  writers  of  his  age.  Mild  and  generoiis 
with  tiiose  who  obeyed  her  rule — those  who  attempted  to  thwart  her 
plans,  found  her  as  lion-hearted  as  her  terrible  father  had  been.  She  was, 
however,  just  and  impartial,  and  it  was  found  both  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous attempt  to  sow  discontent  among  her  subjects. 

The  first  serious  disagreement  between  her  and  the  leading  men  among 
her  people,  was  the  plan  of  education  she  marked  out  for  her  son  Atalaric. 
The  Goths  could  not  understand  tiie  use  of  having  him  instructed  in  the 
craft  of  the  Romans,  called  arts  and  sciences.  They  were  scandalized  at 
his  being  placed  under  Roman  tutors  and  professors.  The  Queen  Regent 
was  informed  that  they  grumbled  bitterly  at  her  worrying  their  young 
master  to  death,  and  thought  that  she  had  the  design  of  killing  him  by 
these  stupid,  unmanly  studies,  so  as  to  get  married  and  reign  in  his  place. 
She  treated  their  ignorant  impertinence  with  contempt.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  matter  took  a  serious  form.  Entering  the  room  of  her  son,  she 
found  that  oareless  boy,  like  a  "  neer-do-weel"  that  he  was,  engaged  in 
some  vulgar  game,  in  place  of  studying  the  task  which  his  old  Soman 
Doctor  had  proposed  for  his  attentive  perusal.  The  high-blooded  woman 
gave  him  a  aonoruua  box  upon  the  ear,  whereupon  the  booby  ran  out  ory- 
ing  with  might  and  main.  The  faces  of  the  tough  old  Goths  to  whom  he 
told  the  story  of  his  sorrows,  grew  amazingly  long  and  thoughtful  at  his 
blubbering  narrative.  Hiey  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  carry- 
ing love  for  literature  to  an  unpardonable  excess.  The  gravest  and 
wisest  of  them  considered  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  wait  upon  the 
queen,  and  tell  her  the  Goths  thought  the  way  after  which  she  educated 
S«r  son  an  extremely  bad  one.  "  No  man,"  said  they,  "  wh<f  is  fond  of 
letters,  can  be  brave,  for  they  only  make  one  mean  and  chicken-hearted. 
Oiir  excellent  lord  Theodoric  did  not  know  how  to  write  his  own  name, 
nor  how  to  read  it  when  another  had  done  it  for  him ;  and  yet  see  how 
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mxaj  n&tioDS  he  baa  conquered.  He  nerer  let  the  Goths  go  to  adiool, 
for  he  knew  very  well  that  he  who  is  afraid  of  a  switch,  will  never  Btaod 
np  against  the  lanoe  and  the  sword.  Send  away  those  musty  old  Roman 
pedants,  and  let  your  sod  be  accompanied  with  young  warriors  of  his  own 
age,  and  trained  up  to  reign  after  the  plain  old  fashion  of  the  Gotlis." 
Though  Buoh  pretensions  were  extremely  annoying  to  Amalasunta,  she 
was  forced  to  yield  to  them  for  fear  of  exasperating  her  people  too  fax. 
This  condescension  was  the  ruin  of  Atalaric  llie  young  men  with  whom 
be  hegan  to  associate  drew  him  gradually  into  every  vice,  and  rendered 
him  deaf  to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  mo^er.  Iliey  even  bc^an  to  sow 
disaffection  among  the  people,  representing  how  unbecoming  it  was  that  a 
woman  should  be  the  t^ief  of  such  a  warlike  nation  as  the  Goths. 

Things  went  so  far  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  agunst  the  govemmeot, 
and  even  life  of  the  queen.  But  she  was  wide  awake,  and  resolved  to 
frustrate  their  plans  of  treason.  She  found  out  that  the  chief  promoters 
of  disloyalty  were  three  personages  lilliDg  places  ofgreat  trust  in  the  king- 
dom. With  admirable  precaution  she  seat  them  to  military  command 
on  opposite  ends  of  the  kingdom,  under  pretence  that  their  valor  aloae 
could  make  the  frontiers  safe.  This  might  have  made  them  her  friends, 
or  at  least  put  an  end  to  their  machinations.  It  was  not  so  in  &ct,  how- 
ever, for  they  still  continued  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  against 
the  queen,  keeping  up  by  inflammatory  letters  their  old  connections,  and 
plotting  to  deprive  her  of  the  regency  and  the  tutorship  of  her  son.  Ap- 
prized of  these  proceedings,  the  proud-souled  woman  resolved  to  sottje 
matters  forever  between  herself  and  these  petu lent  opponents.  She  wrote 
letters  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  with  whom  she  continued  on  terms  f<S 
friendship,  strengthened  by  the  presents  with  which  the  adroit  AmalasuDls 
mollified  the  heart  of  the  avaricious  Grreek,  She  mentioned  diat  desiring 
some  truce  from  the  weighty  cares  of  the  administration,  she  meditated  a 
little  trip  to  Constantinople,  and  wished  to  know  if  she  would  be  favorably 
received  in  case  she  should  make  her  appeanmce  in  the  imperial  dtj. 
The  answer  was  fully  satia&ctory. 

She  then  secretly  dispatched  a  vessel  to  Durazzo  in  Albania  with  a 
few  of  her  most  trusty  ministers,  forty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and 
other  objects  of  rare  value,  with  orders  to  await  there  her  further  pie*. 
Sure.  She  then  boldly  ordered  the  three  revolutionary  leaders,  who  were 
now  loud  in  their  complaints  against  her,  to  be  secretly,  if  it  could  be, 
summarily,  at  all  hazards — put  to  death.  Her  satellites  obeyed  her  or- 
ders, and  no  confusion  following  which  she  could  not  control,  the  arrange- 
ments  she  hod  made  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  that  this  bold  stroke  should 
fail,  were  countermanded,  and  the  trip  to  Constantinople  put  off  to  an  in- 
definite period. 

The  next  affliction  the  queen  had  to  endure  was  on  the  part  of  her  son. 
Tho  graceless  Atalaric,  for  whom  she  had  undergone  so  many  trials,  passed 
his  time  in  excesses  of  eating  and  dj'inking  with  his  infamous  companliHis, 
and  in  the  foulest  and  most  reckless  debauchery.  In  vain  did  his  f^md 
and  noble  mother  endeavor  to  reclaim  him.  Not  a  trace  of  his  former 
virtue  or  docility  remained,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  died  a  vicdm 
of  diseasd^  brought  on  by.  his  own  folly.  Even  this  grievous  misfortune, 
though  it  sorely  afflicted,  did  not  discourage  Amalasunta.  Her  spirit  uid 
ambition  remained  unabated.  She  had  thought  first  of  resigning  her  pow- 
er into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Empevor,  and  retiring  to  Constantinciple ; 
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buC  this  hopeleee  design  vanished  with  tite  momentaiy  dejection  vhich  had 
suggest«d  it.  She  resolved  to  hold  fast  the  power  she  had  wielded  ao 
far  in  her  son's  behalf,  and  boldly  assumed  the  style  and  title  of  Queen  of 
the  Goths.  Casting  warily  around  in  her  examination  of  what  elements 
would  be  in  favor,  or  in  opposition  to  her  plans,  she  found  only  one  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way,  for  among  the  nation  in  general  those  who  loved  her 
did  not  oppose  her,  and  those  who  loved  her  not,  feared  her  too  much  to 
show  much  opposition. 

TTiere  wfts  one  man,  Theodatns,  the  son  of  a  aiater  of  Theodoric,  and 
consequently  her  cousin,  whom  Amalasunta  found  it  hard  to  explain.  He 
led  then  a  retired  Ufe  in  Tuscany,  but  she  was  far  too  wary  to  trust  him. 
He,  like  Boethius,  and  others  st  the  court  of  Theodoric,  hod  studied  con- 
siderable literature  and  some  philosophy.  He  was  a  patron  of  learning, 
and  could  read  and  writ« — qualifications  which  then  by  themselves  alone 
made  a  man  a  good  deal  of  a  scholar.  He  was  cautious  and  prudent,  but 
was  also  believed  to  be  a  miser  and  a  coward.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
practised  audacious  eitortiona  in  Tuscany,  and  after  warning  him  suffi- 
ciently, Amalasunta,  with  her  usual  thoroughness  of  manner,  had  him 
summoned  to  Ravenna,  tried  before  a  court,  and  compelled  to  make  over 
to  the  rightful  owners,  with  far  less  ceremony  than  dispatch,  the  ill-gotten 
treasures  wherewith  he  had  filled  his  coffers,  lliia  was  the  kind  of  man 
it  now  became  necessary  for  her  lo  malte  sure  of.  The  manner  in  which 
she  set  about  solving  the  problem  was  characteristic.  She  might  have 
tried  to  buy  or  bribe  him,  but  she  had  offended  him,  and  this  would  not 
be  easy.  She  might  have  had  him  removed  by  secret  violence,  or  open 
aggression ;  but  this  would  have  created  suspicion,  perhaps  enmity  in  the 
whole  kingdom  against  her,  Amalasunta,  moreover,  though  daring,  was 
conscientious.  To  intimidate  him  she  hardly  could,  for  with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  her  ambition,  courage,  and  energy,  he  was  now  supposed  to  he 
plotting  gainst  her.  Judging  him  to  be  a  man  of  naturally  mild  disposi- 
tion, wnora  disappointment  only  hiid  soured,  she  resolved  to  gain  him 
over  by  an  act  of  unprecedented  generoBity.  She  made  him  an  offer  of 
partnership  in  her  power,  of  the  title  of  King  of  the  Goths,  and  llie  hatid 
of  lAeir  Queen  /  By  his  acceptance  of  this  splendid  offer,  she  hoped  tliat 
she  would  identify  with  her  own  the  only  interest  that  seemed  at  all  likely 
to  oppose  it,  while  at  the  same  time  she  felt  confident  that  in  simple  fact 
all  real  power  would  remain  in  her  own  hands.  Her  reliance  upon  her 
diplomatic  tact,  did  not  prevent  her  from  binding  Theodatus  under  a  so- 
lemn oath  to  abide  by  the  conditions  upon  which  alonq  she  wished  him  to 
assume  the  rank  and  style  of  sovereign.  Never  was  man  more  falsely 
judged,  or  woman  more  sadly  deceived.  The  qu,een  ought  to  have  known 
that  a  nature  so  quiet  as  that  of  Theodatus  in  a  bad  man,  could  not  but 
serve  as  a  smooth  surface  to  conceal  the  foulness  of  envy,  malice,  and 
hatred,  where  such  passions  had  been  once  excited,  and  nursed  through 
long  years  of  neglect,  Amalasiinta  feared  and  mistrusted  Theodatus,  but 
she  was  noble  and  generous — Theodatus  hated  Amalasunta,  and  he  was 
neither.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  power,  the  perfidious  wretch  unscrupu- 
lously broke  every  promise  he  had  made,  and  remembered  nothing  in  his 
benefactress  but  her  former  severe  justice  against  his  person. 

With  the  blind  fury  of  a  vicious  nature,  long  doi'mant,  but  suddenly 
roused  to  action  by  the  stings  of  vengeance,  hatred  and  jealousy,  he  re- 
solved and  aocomplished  the  downfall  of  the  queen,  with  a  brutality  of 
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word  defence*,  in  »  short  period  he  caused  mil  wh>  were  nduentjaland  hm 
friends  to  be  murdered.  He  had  eaeoeeded  ftlraad;  in  elienatiiig  &e  at 
fectione  <^  iha  people ;  and  to  otmplete  ber  misvj  aod  diMppomtinent, 
he  had  her  remored  bf  sudden  force  from  the  brilUsnt  tiieatgc  of  bv  ex- 
{doita  to  the  little  idnd  <^  the  Lake  of  Bolaena,  -which  bow  boan  facr 
name. 

Here  was  confined  in  bitter  solitude  the  Uon-Uke  danghtnr  of  Tleodoria 
the  first  King  of  the  tiotbe.  Her  eomfdainta  agwost  tiiB  tosacbeiT  cf  (»e 
whom  sbe  had  raised  from  dishmiofable  obaoarit;^  to  a  royal  tbrooe,  were 
answered  only  by  the  rippling  of  the  waves  <^  the  lake  a^ainat  the  rodcj 
barriers  of  her  prison.  A  terrible  cal«tro{Ae  still  remi^ied  to  oonaom- 
mate  the  misery  of  tbe  nnfortanate  queen,  and  the  eeldwitj  of  the  idand 
of  blood  which  was  to  become  her  tomb^  llieodatas  bad  reooarae  to  tbt 
groimdless  accusatiou  of  an&itlifulnew,  to  blaat  ber  reputatitn)  unong  the 
Gotbe;  and  that  her  death  might  be  as  crael  as  i^ionunions,  he  empowered 
those  among  the  barbarian  nol»lity  who  anrtared  the  oldest  and  most 
bitter  feelings  of  rweage  against  her,  to  proceed  to  the  inland  as  tbe  min- 
isters of  his  wary  and  watchful  justice.  They  Ailly  understood  the  natoie 
of  their  mission,  and  glutted  thrar  own  vengeance,  while  they  calmed  the 
apprehensions  of  the  tyrant  by  the  horrid  method  of  strangling  the  wr^ch- 
ed  prinoeBs  in  a  bath. 

The  couelty  of  Theodatus  did  not  remain  unpunirited.  The  Empenir 
Jastinian,  either  for  the  soke  of  a  pretext  to  move  against  the  Goliia,  or 
•out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  mnrdered  Amalasnnta,  ordered  the 
imperial  army  to  march  against  'Dieodatus,  onder  tlie  &r-&med  command- 
er Belisarius.  Tbe  cowardly  monarch,  being  unfit  to  defoid  the  Idi^om 
against  so  great  a  gener^,  and  the  Goths  seeing  the  danger  resulting  from 
lus  dastardly  irresolution,  put  him  to  death,  and  elected  another  tjuef  in 
Us  stead. 


SONNET. 

Odhi,  bhMod  Mb;  !  tai  wkh  Ihr  uailei  compl«ts 

Tba  bliM  BDd  beuitj  urall  earthlj  tfainp  ; 

Howtpriogtbeilawen  for  Ihee — what  joj^ot  vriogi 
Hake  glad  the  fareat  ihade,  ihy  weioome  awMt ! 
Whal  Uongb  I  join  th«m  not — what  ttxnuh  taj  leM 

Tbreod  Dot  ttaj  green  Dookii  where  the  ibj  Itanuh  niigBl . 

yal  u  the  fEtMred  captive  ofl-tiiDea  Siags 
A  laDgoid  eye  Irora  oat  bi«  loathed  retreat 
On  the  fair  eaith  and  tweet  face  of  the  aky, 

So  I  on  tbefl,  and  feel  thj  bleiaad  iwaj 
Foil  o'er  my  b^arL    Oh!  neier  ma;  m;  eja 

Gaze  mulelighted,  while  thy  daisiei  eay 
6bee(  ever;  pasture,  whil»  thy  frealt  ^ea  aieh 

To  dewy  rofe*  aod  while  thocna.    Come,  bleMed  Hay 
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CjH&RLES  STeWAftT,  U.  B.  Na*(. 

Tbb  eventa  of  what  has  been  popularly  known  as  "  Hie  late  W&r," 
were  productive  of  moral  results,  of  fiir  greater  importance  than  those 
which  nave  flowed  from  any  other  occurrences  in  the  present  century,  and  tha 
time  and  money  whidi  the  war  cost  were  cheaply  expended,  in  plaoing  the 
country  in  a  position  before  the  world,  for  which,  under  other  eircumstaa- 
ces,  she  might  in  vain  have  struggled  through  a  century,  "Dx  mere  glory 
of  our  naval  victories,  great  as  it  is,  was  by  no  means  the  most  aubatuiti^ 
acquisition  by  the  country  in  those  three  brilliant  years.  Our  orme  had  hum- 
bled the  Mediterranean  pirat«9,  and  our  commerce  was  safe  in  that  quarter ; 
but,  although  the  nations  of  Europe  were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  the ICuglish 
on  the  ocean,  the  respect  they  entertained  for  American  proweaa  was  small 
indeed,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they  preyed  upon  our  commeroe,  bft. 
fore  and  during  the  war,  was  equalled  only  by  the  alacrity  with  which  tliey 
made  restitution,  when,  not  only  England,  but  the  world,  had  been  set 
right  upon  the  point  of  ocean  supremacy  ;  and  years  of  peace  and  unmo- 
lested commerce  have  been  enjoyed,  instead  of  the  constant  vexation,  loss 
and  indignities,  that  were  wantonly  inflicted,  when  we  were  supposed  in- 
capable of  defence.  Hie  triumphs  of  the  British  navy  for  above  a  cen- 
tury had  been  so  uninterrupted,  and  the  moral  influence  they  had  acquired 
in  consequence  had  become  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  generally  believed, 
at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  were  invindble,  and  that  no  other  nation 
had  any  chance  of  success  in  combating  them  upon  the  ocean. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  presented  itself  in  the  resolution  of  &m 
United  States  government,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  to  lay  up  all 
government  vessels  in  ordinary,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, lliis  extraordinary  resolution  was  changed  only  by  the  energetic  re- 
monstrances of  Captains  Stewart  and  Btunbridge,  whose  representations  to 
Mr.  Madison  induced  him  to  annul  the  order,  which  had  already  been  is- 
sued to  Com.  Rodgers,  and  to  permit  the  vessels  to  go  to  sea ;  and  this 
was  assented  to  by  two  of  the  cabinet  only,  on  the  ground  that  tiie  veuela 
would  be  tost  at  once,  and  would  be  of  no  further  trouble. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  words  can  express  the  exdtement  oansed 
throughout  Europe,  when,  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war,  the  unpar. 
alleled  news  reached  England  of  the  successive  capture  of  throe  onxk 
frigates,  in  three  distinct  combats,  with  the  despised  "shiugle-palaoes"  of 
America.  The  fact  that  English  fiigates,  manned  and  ofGcered  by  the 
elite  of  the  British  navy,  struck  to  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  force, 
and  that  not  in  one  combat,  but  in  three  distinct  fights,  fell  like  a  bomb 
amid  British  Couninls.  England  was  stunned  as  by  an  earthquake :  and 
the  startled  nations  of  Europe  discovered  the  "  small  blati  cloud,  des- 
tined to  involve  forever  British  maritime  power.  When  the  Engli^ 
recovered  from  their  astonishment,  they  babbled  fronticly  of  "une*^^ 
force,"  "  larger  ships,"  "  heavier  metal,"  and  "  English  deserters."  But 
neither  of  these  excuses  had  ever  been  needed  in  the  previous  hundred 
years ;   and  the  continued  victories  of  the  American  navy,  through  tju 
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sncoeeding  two  yesrs,  convicted  John  BuJI  of  hia  vain  boaBting,  and 
developed  a  faot,  which  has  since,  in  the  operation  of  thirty-five  yeara  of 
peace,  been  fully  confirmed  and  admitted,  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  It 
is  this,  viz. :  that  American  ollicera  and  seamen  are  more  skillful,  prompt 
and  active,  than  the  English,  and  are,  therefore,  more  than  their  match 
when  diere  is  an  equal  numerical  force.  These  qualities,  so  characteristic 
of  the  American  sailor,  were  peculiarly  marked  in  the  gallant  officer 
whose  career  we  sketch. 

CuARLGs  Stewart  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  tbp  33d  of  July,  1776. 
Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Ireland.  His  father  came  to  America  at 
an  early  age,  and  followed  the  business  of  a  mariner  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice Charles  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and  before  ho  was  quit« 
two  years  old,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  &t,hor.  His  mother,  lefl  in 
the  midst  of  the  revolution  with  four  children  to  provide  for,  had  but  lim* 
ited  means ;  but,  being  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  persevenwco,  she 
performed  the  arduous  tnsk  with  the  care  and  affection  of  a  devoted  pa- 
lenL  At  tha  age  of  13,  Charles,  having  a  strong  propensity  for  a  seafaring 
life,  commenced  that  profession  in  the  merchant-service,  in  which  he  gradu- 
ally rose,  through  the  several  grades,  from  a  cabin-boy  to  the  oommander 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  and  was  oflen  entrusted  with  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  whole  coigoes.  In  the  early  part  of  1798,  when  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  a  war  with  France,  he  was  induced  to  offer  his  services  lo 
Ids  country.  They  were  accepted ;  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1798,  he 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  ibe  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  ap- 

S>intcd  to  the  United  States,  44,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
arry.  In  this  ship  he  remained  until  1800.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year 
Mr.  Stewart,  finding  that  persons  were  appointed  to  the  command  of  small 
vessels  in  the  service  immediately  upon  entering  the  navy,  and  over  the 
heads  of  older  officers,  called  upon  the  Seci'etary  of  the  Navy  with  his 
commission,  and  stated  to  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  be  in  the  line  of 
promotion,  and  of  glory  :  and  that  if  others,  who  hod  subsequently  enter- 
ed the  navy,  were  appointed  to  commands,  while  he  remain^  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Rrst  lieutenant  on  board  a  frigate,  he  must  request  the  acceptance 
of  his  commission  by  the  department.  Tlie  secretary  replied,  that  be  had 
supposed  that  his  position  as  1st  lieutenant  on  board  a  tine  frigate,  to  be 
much  more  agreeable,  ttian  would  be  the  command  of  a  small  vessel ;  that 
his  services  were  appreciated  by  the  department,  but  that  this  was  the  rea- 
son of  his  not  having  been  promoted.  The  odd  nautical  proverb,  "  never 
spoil  a  good  first  officer  by  promotion,"  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  this 
esse.  He  also  promised  him  the  first  vacant  command.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, promoted  soon  after  to  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Experi- 
ment, of  18  guns,  to  cruise  on  the  West  India  station.  On  the  1st  of 
Sept,  of  the  same  year,  ho  fell  in  with  the  French  schooner  Deux  Amis, 
of  eight  guna,  which  the  Experiment  engaged,  and  captured  without  any 
loss,  after  an  action  of  ten  minutes.  While  on  this  cruise  occurred  the  fal- 
lowing patriotic  act,  which  will  ever  he  remembereil  by  his  country  :  "  Be- 
ing short  of  water,  he  proceeded  to  St.  Rupert's  Bay,  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
while  there,  H.  B.  M.  ship  Alert,  Capt.  Nash,  accompanied  by  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Siam,  Capt.  Matson,  arrived  and  anchored ;  soon  af^er,  Lieut 
8t«wart  received  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  named  Ames 
8«eley,  stating  that  he  hai^  been  impressed  on  board  the  British  ship  Siam, 
and  claiming  an  interference  for  hia  release.    Although  Lieut.  Stewart's  pov- 
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er  ^raa  inadequste  to  enforce  hia  demand  for  the  release  of  Seeley,  the  two 
shipa  mouatiog  20  guns  each,  bia  patriotio  heart  could  not  withstand  tba 
•ppe^  of  hia  countryman,  and,  prompted  by  that  chivalry  and  patriotism, 
wtiich  were  destined  to  blaze  out  in  ail«r  life  so  glorioualy,  he  resolved  on 
Opening  a  correspondence  with  the  Britiah  captain  for  the  release  of  Seeley. 
A  polite  note  was  addi'essed  by  Lieut,  S.  to  tbe  senior  officer,  conveying  tha 
request  that  Amoa  Seeley  might  be  transferred  from  his  majesty's  ship  Siam 
to  the  schooner  under  hia  command,  that  he  might  be  restored  to  bis  fam- 
ily and  his  home.  Tlie  British  captain  demurred,  but  in  answer  requested 
a  personal  interview*,  wherein  he  remarked  to  Lieut.  Stewart,  that  tbe  war 
in  which  his  Majesty  was  engaged  was  arduous  ;  that  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
tiuning  men  for  hia  numerous  fleets  and  ships  of  war  was  great ;  and  that 
he  ehould  encounter  the  great  hazard  of  being  censured  by  bis  govern- 
ment, should  he  lessen  his  force  by  yielding  up  his  men.  Lieut.  S.  ro- 
plied  in  substance,  that  the  Britisli  oificera  had  too  long  trampled  on  ths 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  countrymen;  and  that  it  was  high  time  they 
had  learned  ta  respect  the  rights  and  persons  of  an  indepeodent  nation : 
that  whatever  power  his  Majesty  claimed  over  hia  own  subjects,  he  bad 
DO  right  to  exercise  it  over  a  people  who  bad  forced  him  to  acknowledge 
their  independence ;  that  to  resume  this  power  waa  to  belie  his  own 
solemn  act,  and  practise  a  deception  on  the  world.  It  waa  stated  in  an- 
swer, that  Seeley  was  impressed  in  Sngland,  as  an  Englishman  ;  to  whitA 
Lieut.  Stewart  replied,  "Then  prove  him  so,  and  I  have  done  ;  but  if  yon 
cannot,  f  am  prepared  to  prove  him  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 
Seeiey  waa  at  once  transferred  to  the  aebooner.  Shortly  after,  while  oruit- 
ing  under  the  lee  of  the  island  of  Bermuda,  the  Experiment  discovered 
two  vessels,  one  a  brig  of  war,  tbe  other  a  three-masted  schooner,  both 
standing  for  ber,  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  displaying  English  colors. 

The  Experiment  hove  to,  and  the  British  signal  of  the  day  was  mads, 
which  not  being  answered  by  the  strange  vessels  by  the  time  they  were 
within  gun-shot,  that  signal  was  hauled  down,  and  the  Experiment  stood 
away  with  all  sail  set.  A  chase  was  now  commenced,  which  lasted  two 
hours,  when,  finding  that  they  were  outsailed  by  tbe  Experiment,  they  relin- 
quished the  pursuit,  and  bore  away,  under  easy  sail,  firing  a  gun  to  wind- 
ward, and  hoisting  French  colors.  Lieut.  Stewart  now  manieuvred  hts 
schooner  so  as  to  bring  her  in  the  enemy's  wake,  ta  windward,  when  a  chasa 
was  made  on  his  part.  At  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  Experiment  closed 
with  the  three-masted  schooner,  which  was  the  stemmost  of  the  hostile 
vessels  ■,  and  having  taken  a  position  on  her  larboard  quarter,  opened  a 
fire  upon  her  from  the  great  guns  and  small  arms,  which,  in  about  fivs 
minutes,  compelled  her  to  strike.  She  was  immediately  taken  possessitm 
of,  and  proved  to  be  the  Frencdi  sdio(Hier  of  war  La  Diane,  of  14  gnns 
and  66  men,  commanded  by  Ijeut.  Parradeau.  The  detention,  occacdone4 
by  removing  the  prisoners,  enabled  the  brig  of  war  to  escape.  Shs 
mounted,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  18  guns,  and  had  a  crew  of  130  men. 
The  Experiment  proceeded  to  St.  Christopher's  with  her  prize.  Soon 
afterwards  she  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  I6th  of  Nov.  fell  in  with  an  armed 
H^ooner  in  the  night,  chased,  attacked,  and  conquered  her.  This  vessel 
proved  to  be  the  Louisa  Bridger,  of  Bermuda,  carrying  8  nine  pounder^ 
and  a  stout  crew  of  Berraudians,  principally  negroes.  She  was  much  cat 
up,  aod  in  a  sinking  condition.  The  Experiment  having  given  every  rs- 
quidte  (Jd  to  bar  British  opponent^  whom  sia  had  miBtakeu  for  an  e&emy, 
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diamissed  him,  and  returned  to  her  Btaticw  to  windwanJ  of  Mari^alaDte 
and  Gnadaloupe,  for  the  purpose  of  iuteroepting  the  French  privateeis 
and  their  prizes.  On  the  14th  oT  Den.  she  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
Fhunbeau,  of  16  guns  and  90  men,  with  a  prize  brig,  steering  for  M&iia- 
galoote.  "Die  breeze  being  light,  and  the  enemy  to  windward,  it  waa  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  there  was  any  prospect  of  closing  with  him.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  exertions  of  the  Experiment,  the  flambeau  escaped 
in  shore,  but  ber  prize  was  re-taken.  Hus  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Zebra, 
of  and  from  Baltimore,  laden  with  flour.  During  this  important  cnus«  the 
Experiment  re-captured  several  American  vessels ;  sometimes  as  many  a« 
two  or  three  in  a  day,  and  thus  rescued  American  property  to  an  im- 
mense amount. 

Accounts  now  arrived  of  peace  having  been  made  with  the  French  Re- 
public :  the  Experiment  was  thereupon  sent  from  Martinique  to  the  island 
of  St  Thomas,  and  from  thence  to  Curaooa,  to  look  for  the  U.  S.  br^ 
Pickering  and  frigate  Insuigent ;  but  nothing  could  be  heard  of  those  ves- 
sels at  that  place ;  they  had  bodi  foundered  in  the  equinoctial  gale,  with  a 
store-slup  under  their  care,  and  alt  hands  perished.  On  leaving  Curacoa, 
the  Experiment  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  be  put  out  of  commission. 

On  her  passage  thither,  she  discovered  a  vessel  in  distress,  near  tbe 
island  of  Laona,  at  the  east  end  of  Hispaniota ;  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  reacuB  from  ^e  jaws  of  debth  about  sixty  persons  who  were  on  board 
of  her.  l^ey  consisted  cliiefly  of  families  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Domingo,  flying  from  the  siege  of  that  city  by  the  blacks.  1^ 
persons  thus  saved  from  destruction  had  remained  two  days,  without  anj 
nourishment,  on  a  small  part  of  the  quarter-deck  of  their  vessel,  which  had 
•truck  upon  a  rock  that  went  through  her  bottom,  and  fixed  her  to  Uie 
reef;  tho  greatest  port  of  her  being  under  water,  l^j  were  placed  in 
safety  on  board  the  Experiment,  with  their  plate  and  other  valuables, 
whidi  the  sailors  had  recovered  by  diving  into  the  hold  of  the  wreck,  not- 
withstanding the  roughness  of  the  sea.  They  were  soon  restored  in  safety 
to  their  friends  in  Sl  Domingo. 

They,  uid  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  general,  expressed  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Experiment  their  most  grateful  thanks,  showed  them  every 
possible  civility  and  attention,  and  furnished  them  with  fruit,  and  all  kin<b 
of  stock  which  the  island  adbrded,  in  such  great  profimon,  that  mudt  of  the 
supply  was  obliged  to  be  returned. 

&xin  after  Lieut.  Stewart's  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of,  and  to  superintend  the  equipment  of  the  brig  Siren, 
for  the  Mediterranean  service;  so  much  activity  was  employed  in  fitting 
her  out,  that  she  was  completely  coppered  in  ten  hour*.  After  convoying 
some  merchant  vessels,  and  oonveymg  the  naval  consular  presents  to  Al- 
giers, he  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  the  port  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  squadron.  Tbere  they  beard  of  the  capture  of  tbe  frigate 
Fhiladelplua  by  the  Tripolitans,  and  Lieut  Stewart  hastened  with  the  brig 
Siren,  to  aid  the  gallaiit  Decatur  in  his  victorious  efforts  agunst  thesa 
savages — the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  memoirs  of  those  to 
whom  they  belong;  a  victory  which  caused  the  Pope  to  exclaim,  "Tbe 
Americans  have  done  more  for  Christendom  in  one  battle,  than  all  Europe 
in  a  century."  On  the  17th  of  May,  1804,  Ijeut.  Stewart  was  promoted 
to  tbe  rank  of  master  and  commander;  and  on  the  22d  of  April,  1806,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captam  m  the  navy.    The  yeara  1806-7,  he 
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was  employed  in  Buperintendiug  the  coEBtruotign  of  gim-boata  &t  New- 
Yoric,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  in  prosecuting  mercantile  enterpriaea 
to  the  Kast  Indies,  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  In  1812,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  ttaa 
iHgate  Constellation  ;  but  aa  that  ship  required  so  much  repairs,  there  was 
littlehope  of  getting  her  to  sea  before  the  beginning  of  1813.  Captain 
Ste^vart,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  proceeded  to  Washington,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  and  having,  by  his  energetic  representations,  induced  the 
eovemment  to  employ  the  navy,  he  projected  an  expedition  for  tbe 
Ar^s  and  Hornet.  The  President  and  Secretary  of  tha  Navy  approved 
of  it,  and  applied  to  Capt.  Stewart  to  undertake  its  direction.  (M  his  re- 
turn to  New- York,  he  found  that  those  vessels  hi^  sailed  in  the  squad- 
ron under  the  command  of  Commodore  Rogers ;  the  project,  of  course, 
was  abandoned.  He  therefore  resumed  the  command  of  the  Constel- 
lation, and  on  the  4tb  of  February,  1613,  was  anchored  in  Hampton 
Roads.  Having  learned  that  the  enemy  were  off  the  Chesapeake  in  great 
force,  and  presuming  that  they  would  soon  be  informed  of  ner  situation, 
Capt.  S.  sent  to  Hampton  at  midnight  for  a  Norfolk  pilot,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  for  a  retreat,  if  it  should  become  necessary.  At  seven  o'clock 
me  next  morning  the  enemy  appeared,  with  two  ships  of  the  line,  three 
frigates,  a  brig  and  a  schooner.  No  time  was  now  to  be  lost.  Captain 
Stewart  got  up  his  anchor,  and  tiiere  being  no  wind,  and  tbe  ebb  tide  ma- 
king, commenced  kedging  bis  ship  towards  Norfolk.  He  succeeded  in  get- 
ting her  partly  over  the  fets  at  Sewell's  Point,  when  the  tide  had  fallen  so 
much  that  she  took  the  ground.  By  this  time  the  enemy  were  within 
tfiree  miles,  when  they  were  obliged  to  anchor.  Capt.  Stewart,  appre- 
hensive that  they  would  kedge  up  one  of  their  line-of-battle  ships,  pressed 
all  the  craft  he  could  lay  hold  of,  unloaded-  his  frigate  of  everything  tliat 
could  be  removed,  and  made  preparations  for  burning  her  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. He  sent  to  Norfolk  for  the  gun-boats  to  assist  him,  but  such  vaa 
their  condition,  that  none  of  them  could  be  sent  to  him.  As  the  enemy 
lay  quiet  for  the  want  of  wind,  until  the  flood  tide  made,  Capt.  Stewart 
continued  lightening  the  ship.  At  the  first  quarter  she  floated.  He  then 
sent  off  the  boats  with  a  pilot^to  station  them  on  the  difierent  shoals,  widi 
lights,  and  with  these  precautions  he  was  enabled  to  get  the  ship  up  to  Nor- 
folk in  the  night,  through  a  different  channel.  Her  safe  retreat  diflused 
universal  joy  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  that  dty,  to  whose  protection  she 
afterwards  greatly  contributed.  A  division  of  gun-boats  was  put  in  condi- 
tion for  service,  and  manned  from  her  crew.  By  this  means  the  communi- 
cation between  James  River  and  Hampton  was  kept  open,  and  every  & 
cility  afforded  to  the  transportation  of  the  troops  to  weir  different  stationa, 
Capt  Stewart,  seeing  that  there  was  hardly  a  possibility  of  getting  the 
Constellation  to  sea,  applied  for  and  obtained,  in  Jime,  1813,  the  command 
of  the  frigate  Constitution,  then  vacant  by  Uie  appointment  of  Com.  Boiit- 
biidge  to  the  superintendence  of  the  navy  yard  at  Boston.  On  the  SOth 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  Constitution  proceeded  to  sea  from 
Boston  harbor,  although  it  was  then  blockaded  by  seven  ships  of  war. 
During  this  cruise,  she  captured  the  British  schooner-of-war  Picton,  of  16 
fliins,  K^ether  with  a  Ictter-of-marque  ship  under  her  convoy ;  tile  brig 
Catharine  and  st^ooner  Phcenix  ;  and  chased  a  British  frigate,  supposed  to 
be  La  Pique,  in  the  Mona  Passage.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1814,  she  ra- 
tnnied  to  Bc«toa  Bay,  and  was  chased  into  Marblehead  by  two  of  tbe 
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•Bern 7*1  heavj  fiigxla,  L«  Njrmphe  Mid  JmuxL  In  DeeuDber,  1814,  diA 
proceeded  od  her  aeocmd  cruise,  imder  the  oommuid  of  Ckpt.  Stowsrt,  »dA 
oo  tbe  ^th  c^  tbe  same  month  ^M  captared  and  dcatrojed  the  brig  Lord 
Nelscn.  She  cruised  off  Cape  Ftnisterre,  the  Rock  of  Liabon  and  the  M»- 
deizBs,  withoDt  meeting  with  anything  except  a  merchant  diip  from  tha 
lirer  Platte  -,  bat  on  tbe  20th  of  Febniarj,  1815,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aC 
lemooD,  two  ahips  were  discovered  to  leeward.  Qiase  was  given  ioume- 
diatelj  to  one  itf  those  vessels,  which  was  several  miles  to  windward  of 
the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  her  off  from  her  cmsort,  but  without 
•fleet,  for  at  sunset  they  formed  a  jaaction,  and  prepared  to  recdve  tba 
Conatitution.  She  soon  got  aJoogaide  of  them,  and  oommenced  the  action, 
which  waa  kept  up  with  considerable  Tivacitf  on  the  port  of  the  eoeoij-,  for 
about  forty  minutes,  wlien  the  headmost  ship  bore  away,  and  the  stemmosl 
stnick  her  flag.  Tbe  latter,  which  proved  to  be  EL  B.  M.  ship  Cy ane,  ib- 
ted  at  20,  and  mounting  34  guns,  was  taken  possession  o^  and  her  consort 
pursued  without  delay.  She,  too,  the  Levant,  of  21  guns,  was  compelled 
to  BurreDder,  after  ezchuiging  broad»des.  In  these  sctions  the  Constito- 
tion  had  three  men  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  Britifihahips  hadin 
all,  Uiirty-five  killed  and  forty-two  wounded. 

Lieut.  HoSman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  states,  that 
"The  Cyane  is  a  frigate-built  ship,  mounting  thirty-four  carriage  gona, 
nz. :  twenty-two  32  lb.  c&rronades  on  the  main  deck  ;  eight  IS  lb.  car- 
ronades  on  the  quarter  deck ;  two  18  lb.  carronades  and  two  long  O's  ui 
Ute  forecastle-,  and,  from  the  best  information  I  oould  obtain,  carrying  a 
oomplement  of  175  men,  commanded  by  Gordon  Falcon,  Esq.  '^ha  Le- 
vant, mounting  twenty-one  guns,  viz. :  eighteen  32  ]b.  carrooadea,  two 
kxig  9'b,  and  a  shitling  twelve-pounder  on  the  topgallant  forecastle ;  with  a 
complement  of  156  men,  commanded  by  the  lion,  George  Douglass. 
Both  ships  suffered  severely  in  their  spars,  riming  and  sails,  llie  Consti- 
tution received  but  trifling  injury,  having  on^  four  men  lulled,  and  tai 
wounded. 

Ballard's  Report  says: — "Tba  C^ane  had  7  killed  and  17  wounded; 
the  Levant  9  killed  and  17  wound ed^-togcther,  16  killed,  34  wounded. 

Capt.  Stewart's  Report  says  : — Levant :  ^hteen  32-pounders,  canon- 
ades;  one  12-pounder  do. ;  two  0-poundera,^ug  guns.  Total,  21  gmis; 
156  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  Friaoners,  133  ofBcera,  seamen  and 
marines.     KiUed,  23 ;  wounded,  IS.     Total  killed  and  wounded,  39. 

"Cyane:  tveuty-t wo  32-pounders,  carronades;  ten  IS-pounders,  do.; 
two  12-pounders,  long  guns.  Total,  34  guns,  (besidea  two  brass  swivels,) 
180  officers,  seamen  and  marines.  Prisoners,  168  officers,  seamen  ai^ 
marines.    Killed,  27 ;  wounded,  26.    Total  Ulled  and  wounded,  38." 

The  Constitution  carried  52  guns. 

The  Cyane  and  Levant  could  discharge  from  all  their  cannons  1,514  Iba. 
of  shot;  the  Constitution,  1,424.     Difference,  90  lbs. 

Ihia  action,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  during  tbe  war,  made  mani- 
fest the  superior  nautical  skill  of  American  officers  and  men.  There  waa 
ttie  almost  unprecedented  spectacle  of  a  angle  vessel  engaging  two  ene- 
miea,  and  manoeuvring  with  such  skill,  as  not  only  to  prevent  haag 
laked  herself  but  to  succeed  in  raking  both  her  opponents.  The  masterly 
manner  in  which  the  action  oommenced,  the  Constitution  forming  the  basis 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  her  two  enemies  formed  the  two  ojppi- 
^ta  aides,  and  the  promptitude  and  exceeding  skill  with  which,  afW  twenty 
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minutea'  cannonading,  the  Constitution  delivered  her  broadsde  at  the  Le- 
vant, backed  swillly  astern,  raked  the  C^ane,  immediately  filled,  sbob 
ahead,  cumpelling  the  Levant  to  wear  under  a  raking  broadside  ;  and  then 
turning  short  on  hor  own  heel,  forcing  the  C/ane  to  strike  her  colors  undei 
a  raking  broadside,  excited  the  admiration  of  nautical  men  throughout  the 
>rorld.  It  was  this  skill,  intelligence,  and  activity  which,  more  than  tho 
mere  victory,  convinced  the  world  that  John  Bull  had  found  his  master. 

In  this  action,  a  grape-shot  shuttered  the  splendid  hilt  of  Captain  Stew- 
art's sword,  without  injuring  the  wearer.  The  ship's  armorer  made  an 
iron  hilt,  which  was  quite  as  useful,  if  leas  ornamental ;  and  the  weapoi^ 
with  its  Toledo  blade  and  splendid  scabbard,  surmounted  by  a  rough  iron 
handle,  remains  a  memento  of  danger  and  of  glory. 

Capt.  Stewart  proceeded  with  these  prizes  to  the  island  of  St.  Jago, 
one  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  with  a  view  to  divest  his  ship  of  the 
nuiuerouB  prisoners,  consisting  of  officers,  seamen  and  marines,  of  IxiUi 
ships  of  the  enemy,  amounting  to  nearly  400.  While  making  arrange- 
meats  for  dispatching  them  at  Port  Fraya  for  Barbadoes,  the  Briti^ 

Suadron,  consisting  of  the  ships-of-war  the  Acosta,  of  50  guns,  tha 
Bwcastle,  of  64  guns,  and  the  Leander,  of  64  guns,  under  the  oodop 
mand  of  Sir  Qeotge  Collier,  reached  his  position,  under  the  cover  of  a 
thicic  fog.  Notwithstanding  their  near  approach,  Capt.  Stewart  deter> 
mined  to  retreat,  and  immediately  the  Constitution  and  her  prizes  cot 
their  cables,  and  crowded  s^  to  escape.  He  was  fortunate  in  being  able, 
by  his  skillful  management  and  manieuires,  to  save  from  their  grasp  his 
favorite  frigat«  CoDsUtution,  and  the  Cyane.  The  Levant  wascE^tured  by 
the  squadron,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes. 

The  prompt  and  decided  manner  in  which  Capt  Stewart  extricated  himself 
from  Port  Fraya,  indicated  not  only  his  own  self-reliant  sagacity,  but  also 
his  judgment  in  properly  appreciating  the  uniform  English  contempt  for 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  not  strung  enough  to  resent  insult,  hi  ten  . 
minutes  afler  Lieutenant  Shubrick  reported  the  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
the  Constitution  was  standing  out  of  the  roads  under  her  three  topsail»— 
the  prizes  following.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cool  and  offioer-like  mait- 
ner  In  which  s^l  was  made,  and  the  sliip  cast  An  instant  lost  in  that  lusay 
bluster,  which  was  a  part  of  English  seamanship,  would  have  endangered 
the  vessel.  Hie  lessons  tiius  taught  in  that  war  liave  gone  far  to  improTS 
the  English  navy  in  effective  seamanship,  but  they  lack  the  &ery  energj 
of  tho  teachers. 

After  this  escape,  Capt  Stewart  proceeded  vrith  the  Conslatution  (o 
Uaranham,  in  the  Brazils,  and  landed  the  prisoners — refieehed  his  orew^— 
refitted  his  vessel,  and  returned  to  Boston : — 

"The  CoDSlitnlioQ,  when  entering  Boston  harbor,  Gred  a  salute,  which  wu 
immediately  returned  fnim  Fort  Iniiependence.  On  anchoring,  thisctoriooa 
veMel  was  welcomed  to  her  native  place  by  federal  salutes  from  the  WaahinK- 
too  Artillery  and  a  company  of  citizens.  Capt.  S.  then  left  the  ship  in  his 
bsrge,  accompsnied  by  several  officers,  and  was  received  at  Long  Wharf  by 
his  assembled  fellow  citizens,  with  repeated  hozzas  and  other  hearty  demon- 
itrttinns  of  gratitnde  and  respect.  The  officers  of  the  Boston  Brigule  beine 
that  day  on  duty,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  place  of  landing,  and,  through 
their  Commander,  Gen.  Welles,  paid  their  respects  and  coogrBtulations  to  tlisii 
nllant  and  meritoriiios  countryman.  An  escort,  composed  of  the  BoMtm  Fna- 
leer*  and  Winslow  Blues,  under  Capt.  Fairland,  conducted  Capt.  Stewart 
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•eb,  mad  occupied  the  koiues.  Tbe  procevnoB  wa*  doMd  bj  k  Wge 
nunber  of  citizciu.  A  teput  wu  piOTided  at  ibe  Cofiee  Home,  whcie  CapC 
Stewart  Ttctired  the  ctxigrat&Iarioiu  of  ■  greu  nninbeT  of  atizau  and  atran- 
cen,  dnring  which  a  foil  band  of  moaic  plaved  DBtiaDal  ain  and  marcfaes ;  and 
me  ahipa,  wharrea,  and  Siale-itreet,  were  beancifnlly  decMaled  wilh  tlw  colon 
of  all  nirifFTWi" 

On  bia  way  dmmgb  New-Yorl:,  the  Commoa  Coimci)  bmored  CbpL 
Stewart  with  the  frtedotn  of  Uu  city  in  a  gold  boi,  and  extended  towsnb 
him  and  bu  i^cera  tbe  courteous  hospitalities  of  that  great  dty,  bj  a  pob- 
lic  dinnu.  The  Legislature  of  Peons jlvaoia  voted  bim  tbur  tbanka,  and 
directed  a  goId-Mted  aword  to  be  pres^ted  to  him. 

On  tbe  meeting  of  Congreaa,  tim  awembled  represoitatiTes  of  the  iw- 
tkm  poaaed  a  vote  of  tbaiuu  to  Capt.  Stewart,  his  offioera  and  crew,  and 
teaolved  (bat  a  niitable  gold  medal,  coromemonitiTe  of  that  brilliant  event, 
— dw  capture  of  tbe  two  British  ships  of  war,  Cjraae  and  Levant,  by  tbe 
Ccmstitntion,  eboold  be  presented  to  Capt  Stewart,  in  testimmy  of  the 
•raise  they  entertained  of  his  gallantry,,  and  that  of  his  officers,  seamen 
and  marines  uoder  his  command  on  that  occaaiot).  IImi  war  with  Gr«at 
Britain  having  terminAted,  tbe  Constitution  was  pat  out  of  commisMoo, 
■nd  lud  up  in  ordinary. 

In  1816,  Capt.  8.  took  command  of  the  Franklin  ship  of  the  line,  of  T4 
gima;  and  in  1817  she  was  fitted  out  at  Philadelphia  as  a  flag  ship,  and 
directed  to  bmI  for  England,  to  convey  the  Hon.  Richard  Rush  as  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain ;  alter  which  the  Franklin  proceeded  to  the 
Hediterrauean,  and  Oapt.  S,  took  command  of  the  forces  of  tbe  United 
States  in  that  sea.  The  crowned  heads  of  Italy  and  Austria,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  conquerors  of  England,  f^ed  not  to  visit  tbe  Franklin; 
.  and  by  so  doing,  confirmed  their  respect  for  the  growing  power  of 
our  country.  Since  our  country  has  been  at  peace,  be  has  been  al- 
ternately employed  either  in  command  of  squadrons  abroad,  or  in  superin- 
tending the  navy  at  home. 

In  eveiT  position  he  has  evinced  talents  of  a  high  order.  As  an  adminis- 
trative officer  in  the  navy  department,  he  has  had  few  equals.  His  ooun- 
mIs  and  advice  have  uniformly  been  required  by  the  heads  of  department 
on  all  important  questions  in  relation  to  the  navy,  its  well  being,  improve- 
ment and  government,  and  in  every  case  his  prompt  and  sagacious  opin- 
iooa  have  been  justified  by  results.  CapL  Stewart  is  one  of  tbat  galaxy  of 
heroe*  to  whose  memory  the  American  heart  clings  with  fondness  and 
pride,  lliey  are  types  of  the  nation  :  commeDcing  on  the  lowest  roundsof 
the  service,  they  not  only  climbed  swiftly  and  surely  to  its  highest  grades 
bnt  they  improved  the  service  itself  in  their  progress,  as  an  instrument  of 
their  country's  defence,  and  also  raised  tbe  character  of  naval  warfkre  gen- 
erally. The  terrible  energy  and  active  skill  which  Napoleon  infused  inb) 
land  battles,  they  applied  to  naval  combats.  The  intuitive  genius,  the  cool 
determination,  the  rapid  perception,  the  prompt  action  and  utterly  fearless 
execution,  shone  out  in  rc^lendeat  contrast  to  the  dogged  courage  and  blun- 
dering pride  of  John  Bull.  These  qualities  ensured  victory,  and  will 
always  ensure  it,  not  only  in  battle  and  naval  tactics,  but  in  the  strrtegy  of 
commerce,  where  superior  address  drives  the  English  from  the  ocean  in 
timeof  peace,  by  doing  the  work  better,  as  surely  as  better  fighting  does  it 
iniinieofwar.    Hie  whale  fishery,  that  noblest  employmrat  ontheooesQ 
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affords  an  instance  where,  other  lerma  being  eqnal,  American  ekill  and  cour- 
age hare  fonned  a  monopoly  of  the  business ;  and  the  nations  of  Europe, 
mcludinff  England,  af^r  vainly  striving  for  centuries  "  to  encourage  the 
fisheriev'  abandoned  the  scheme,  and  admitted  American  oil  free  of  duty. 
Not  the  least  of  the  compliments  paid  to  the  countrymen  of  Stewart,  is  the 
application  of  the  lady  of  an  English  Admiral  to  the  United  States  go7- 
eroment,  to  rescue  her  husband  from  the  perils  of  arctic  navigation.  T^x& 
is  a  tribute  to  that  nautical  skill  first  made  apparent  in  the  person  of  such 
men  as  8l«wart,  and  which  has  come  to  be  reoognized  as  the  true  cause  of 
our  naral  triumfdis. 


THE  CHALLENGE. 

Thi  knight  errant  of  our  cotemporary,  the  Whig  Review,  has  proposed 
to  us  a  species  of  duello  for  which  we  have  not  stomach.  He  nas  pub- 
lished our  review  of  Mr,  Carey's  philosophy  and  atatiatica  entire,  and  ap- 
pended thereunto  some  twenty-four  pages  of  comment,  which  he  asks  us  to 
publish  in  return.  Well,  we  have  no  doubt  he  consulted  his  readers'  good 
taste  and  appreciation,  in  making  so  choice  a  selection,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that,  in  declining  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  we  not  alone  consult 
their  taste,  but  their  feelings  and  good  sense.  And  to  that  oourse  we  are 
otherwise  impelled  by  certain  weighty  considerations,  of  which  one  is  con- 
dusive,  namely,  that,  save  a  few  trivial  matters,  to  which  we  shall  very 
briefly  refer,  the  commentary  does  not  contain  one  original  fact,  figure, 
idea  or  argument,  that  any  sane  man  would  think  it  worth  while  to  ex- 
pose— answer  b  out  of  the  question,  because  it  would  imply  the  existence 
of  something  to  be  replied  to,  or  refuted. 

Before  referring  to  the  tittle  matters  that  require  explanation,  for  our 
good  brother's  ease  of  mind,  we  may  as  well  quietly  displace  one  or  two 
huge  windmills,  which  he  has  blown  himseli^  ratiLer  too  much  for  these 
times  in  doing  battle  with. 

The  first  is  a  morbid  delnsion,  that  what  we  wrote  was  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  sentimeata  or  public  convictions  of  the  free  trade  league, 
of  the  very  existence  of  which  we  are  at  the  present  writing  most  bliss- 
fully ignorant.  The  writer  hereby  dedares,  that  he  did  not  as  much  as 
know  any  one  that  was,  is,  was  to  be,  or  ,is  to  be,  a  member  of  said  league, 
and  his  object  was  neither  more  nor  less,  nor  any  other,  than  to  expose 
what  he  con^dered,  and  yet  considers — Heaven  help  his  impervious  cra- 
nium ! — the  folly,  fallacies  and  frauds  of  Mr.  Carey's  book. 

He  second  consists  of  a  diseased  impression  concerning  Britiah  "Free 
Trade,"  or  "  system,"  or  "  policy,"  which  haunts  our  brother  like  a  nights 
mare.  We  only  dealt  with  Mr.  Carey's  system.  With  the  policy  or 
object  of  England  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  we  said  so.  The  "SriHth  ty«- 
lem^'  so  iar  as  it  has  any  the  most  remote  reference  to  the  subject  we 
discuss,  proves  this,  and  nothing  but  this,  namely,  that  Mr.  Carey's  philoso- 
phy was  unsound  and  untenable.  That  system,  the  system  actually  pur- 
sued in  England,  and  from  which  it  is  now  attempting  to  retrograde,  fam- 
ished and  alarmed,  was  a  protective  system,  purely  and  enormously 
protective.  Instead  of  abetting  or  upholding,  the  tenorof  our  remarks  was 
to  expose  and  condemn  it,  as  far  as  it  came  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 
Now,  we  trust,  we  have  been  plain  and  explicit  enough,  even  for  our 
OOtemporary. 
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He  is  greatly  Msndalizod  at  our  levity  in  disoussing  qoartioiis  of  anch 
moment.  Well,  we  are  not  afflicted  with  the  blue  devils,  nor  OTermudi 
atrabilious  of  teraperamonl,  and  we  do  not  choose  to  resist  a  laugh  »hea 
ve  see  a  prim,  finical  little  gentleman  going  out  of  his  depth,  or  making 
a  splutter  m  a  tub.  Moreover,  we  have  respectable  warranty  for  a  jesb 
Our  brother  no  doubt  remembers  a  sentiment  of  a  hard  spedmen  of  tbt 
genus  poeticum,  who  was  hammered  out  of  or  into  a  tA't^iyii  (we  foi:get 
wliich,)  in  the  grand  old  days  of  Rome.     La,  voila. 

"  ■qnaBquam,  ndantem,  dioera  twoib 

Qaid  TBtatt" 

So  say  we  ;  and  iDdependent  of  philosophy,  there  are  some  sayings  and 
doings  so  inJinitely  ludicrous,  as  to  make  Mundungus  or  Smelfungus  relax 
into  a  smile. 

In  connection  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  we  are  charged  not  alone 
with  irreverence  in  laughing  at  Mr.  Carey  and  his  dusty  manure,  but  with 
actually  misrepresenting  him  ;  a  matter  attributable  only  to  our  ignoraoca 
or  malice,  for  Mr.  Carey  used  the  word  "refuse,"  which  we,  instigated  by 
,  translated  into  "  staiks,"  and  thereupon  he  discourseth  thunders. 

But  he  £uls  to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  is  the  refuse  of  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
en^pt  the  stalks ;  and,  by  Apollo,  if  he  discover  it,  his  fame  wilt  transoend 
that  of  Columbus ;  and  the  oldest  of  old  sayingsmustgobyde&ult,  for  there 
will  be  one  new  thing  under  the  sun.  We  will  volunteer  a  hint,  too,  to  facili- 
tate his  search.  Some  few  years  ago,  a  royal  commission  issued  through 
the  back  door  of  Buckingham  Palace,  conferring  on  a  titled  chemist 
and  two  aids  a  sub-divine  right  to  assume  their  best  microscopes,  and  pry 
the  potato  through  and  through,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  laws  of  its 
progression,  health  and  decay,  that  the  same  may  be  duly  regulated  by  act 
of  Parliament.  We  are  not  aware  that  thene  learned  persons  have  yet ' 
reported.  Possibly  they  are  waiting  for  the  world's  fair,  at  which  may 
be  exhibited  a  potato  phenomenon,  justifying  the  grand  theory  of  Mr. 
Carey  and  the  reviewer.  But,  as  the  matter  stands  now,  either  wc  did 
not  misrepresent,  or  we  never  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  t^at  pla- 
guiest  of  esculents. 

The  reviewer  accuses  us  of  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  rent," 
and  gives  the  following  as  his  ovin  ; 

"  The  interest  upon  the  value  of  property  conB^tates  its  rent,  as  is  known  by 
every  school-boy.     The  man  whose  farm  is  worth  t20,000,  knows  well  that 

his  rent  18  $1,300,  [by  the  year,  wa  presume.]  sud  thatto  tbaCextent  tberetnca 
obtained  ia  interest  on  his  capital,  the  surplus  alnne  being  the  reward  of  labor. 
Ab  land  increases  in  value,  rent  increases  in  amoant,  bat  diminishes  in  pro- 
portioA  of  the  commodities  obtained  from  it,  because  labor  increases  still  more 
rapidly,  and  the  laborer  receives  a  larger  proportion,  and  rapidly  increasing 

Suantity.  When  land  prepared  for  caltivation  is  scarce,  lesser  rent  is  paid,  but 
le  pToporlion  of  the  laod  sown  is  large,  as  in  Ireland.  Where  Bach  land 
tbonitds,  much  rent  is  paid,  but  the proporlion  of  the  land  sown  is  small." 

All  this,  the  reviewer  says,  is  obvious,  and  he  wonders  how  we  could 
be  ignorant  thereof.  We  can  only  auswer,  that  we  were  ignorant,  and, 
unhappily,  remain  so.  We  thought  we  had  read  Btackstone  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  ho  was  very  precise  and  very  intelligible  in  his  chapter  aa 
rent ;  and  moreover,  we  have  paid  reut  and  received  it,  and  if  it  so  h^ 
pencd  that  the  reviewer  did  the  same  thing,  he  could  m^e  a  nearer  ap* 
proaoh  to  being  inteUigible,     Every  school-boy,  he  says,  knows  the  thing 
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to  be  oa  he  states.  Perhaps  so.  But  most  assuredly^  no  one  else  does. 
For  U8,  we  are  not  so  juvenile  as  even  to  comprehend  a  word  of  it.  To 
write  it  might  he  puerile  enough,  but  to  read  through  twenty -four  pages  of 
such  matter,  would  require  a  patience  of  steel ;  and  to  reconcile  it  to  fac^ 
to  common  sense,  to  experience,  or  history,  or  itself,  ia  a  labor  that  would 
lequire  Heroulea  to  descend  from  Olympus,  and  if  he  succeeded,  it  would 
be  an  achievement  overtopping  the  twelve  that  make  up  his  divinity. 

The  second  misrepresentation  charged  against  us,  consists  of  uung 
"centralization"  for  "concentration."  The  word  is  a  misprint,  which  any 
one  may  see  from  the  context,  and  the  argument  is  just  the  satne  as  if  the 
proper  one  were  used.  But  the  reviewer  makes  it  the  frsmc  of  a  dilem- 
ma, with  two  most  formidable  horns,  on  either  of  which  we  are  to  cou« 
ceive  ourselves  gibbct«d.  May  we  he  permitted  to  warn  our  friend 
«gabst  practbiog  with  these  desperate  weapons.  They  are  pass^,  and 
l^e  worn-out  knives,  are  sharp  on  either  side,  and  just  as  likely  to  cut 
your  finger  as  the  hot  cake  on  your  plate ;  as  be  may  see,  if  he  will  en» 
deavor  to  master  the  true  meaning  of  the  following,  to  be  found  some- 
where in  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey : 

"  So  my  Uncle  Toby  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  fall  iu  love  with  the  Widow 
VatliDg,  or  lot  it  alone, 
"  Bat,  my  Uncle  Toby,  on  oonuderatioo,  did  Deilbarsne  oor  ths  other." 

And  BO  we  are  done. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  SENATORS. 

Wb  append  the  address  of  the  Democratic  Senators,  who  resigned 
their  seats  rather  than  countenance  a  flagrant  and  repeated  violation  of  the 
State  Constitution  ;  the  election  of  United  States  Senator,  the  Bank  Note 
Redemption  Law,  the  Bank  Department  Law,  and  the  Canal  Bill,  are  all  of 
litis  nature.  All  should  read  the  address.  The  20th  of  May  is  appoint- 
ed for  new  elections,  and  the  democracy  should  bear  in  mind  that  thoas 
who  sympathise  with  the  Sewarditea  in  their  abolitionism,  cannot  be  hon- 
est in  their  opposition  to  the  monstrous  iniquity  of  this  canal  bill,  which 
is  intended  as  a  means  of  consolidating  that  abolitionism  into  a  permanent  , 

erty.  It  is  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Adherence  to  the  Fugitive  Slavo 
w  should  be  the  test  of  honesty  in  opposition  to  the  canal  bill.  The 
democracy  have  been  so  often  betrayed  to  Scwardism,  that  they  should 
have  learned  wisdom  from  defeat.  The  whole  patronage  and  moneyed 
power  of  the  state  will  be  combined  with  free  soil  treachery  to  defeat  the 
re-election  of  two  or  three  of  these  senators,  enough  to  ensure  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  If  the  .democracy  does  not  rouse  itself  as  one  man  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  abolition  moneyed  power  now,  New- York  heoomes  hopelessly 
abandoned  to  Seward  freesoilism. 


"FiLLOw-OiTiiiKi^ — The  nndsraigaed  democratio  membera  of  tbe  Legiilatara, 
during  in  recent  lawion,  now  aboul  to  relnrn  lo  oor  homes,  feel  it  onrdaty  togiveyon 
•oine  account  of  the  preient  cnndilion  of  our  State  aSuirs,  and  o(  the  msnnor  in  whidi 
we  bave  endeavored  to  ditcharge  the  important  tmati  comTnitted  to  a$.  The  teaiion  of 
the  Legiilatore  which  baa  jnat  tenninHted  in  a  sadden  and  aDelpected  naaner.  bai 
beeo,  ia  niiny  reepecti.  of  an  eitnujrdiairy  character,  and  wiU  be  remenibflred  ia  Iha 
tuuarj  of  the  Btale,  The  eiecative,  legiJalive,  and  ndminiatntiTecteparttlienU  of  dts 
pverQtnmt  are  it)  the  full  powesaioa  ofa  political  ftitj,  whole  dooliiiiei  and  policy 
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li&  to  good  gDTerDmsnt  bued  onioandr^iihlleaii  prii>dpk«. 
a  4th  of  Mircb,  17  ol  the  33  mamben  of  tha  Senate,  and  S3 

3  EtepreMQtatira)  in  tbe  Auambly.    Tbej  from  that  tima,  hj  conthiuiiig  Hr. 

iker  ID  bu  laaX  in  iha  BeDalo,  uotwithitaDd'-"  *•"  •"!■— >~  ~r  f~-- 

iteued  uDcoDtrollad  power  over  tbe  coarae  a 

rs,  aad  moat  ba  held  reipoDBlbls  to  tbe  pea[ 
aret  brought  forward  aad  adopied,  or  rejected, 
"  The  Qovaraor,  in  bii  annaal  meaasge,  recommanded  to  the  connderBtimi  of  the 
Lflgialalare  varioui  lubjecli  of  geneml  iatereit  la  tbe  people  of  tbe  (late  :  bat  aoch  ba* 
beau  tha  coDTWt  of  actioD  on  the  part  of  the  CDtKrolliog  m4Joritr,  that  bat  Taw  lobjocti 
of  that  character  have  receirad  thai  careful  atteatiau  which  tbaj  deaarred  from  tbe 
repreoenlative*  of  tha  people,  Bubjecti  of  a  political  or  private  nature  have  eDgroaaad 
Inora  of  the  time  and  attention  of  tbe  Legitlature  than  thote  of  a  gaDarmt  and  pablic 
chBTBcter,  and  have  eierciwd  lo  pernicioui  and  cormpiiDg  an  inBaeuca  on  the  whole 
ooane  of  [egialation,  that  logpicion  hsi  been  Doavoidabl;  cut  od  ita  purity  and  inte- 
sritj.  Tbe  BuEfiecCa  of  a  general  nature  which  have  en^ged  moit  of  the  attaotion  at 
the  Lagiilatare.  have  relaied  chieBy  10  the  finaacei  and  iDlemal  improremeoti  of  iba 
alate,  aud  matten  intimatetj  connected  tberewitb.  Theie  are  alwayi  anbiecu  of  great 
importaoce  to  the  whole  people,  and  deeerva,  and  ahoald  receive,  toe  careful  atteotion 
of  thoaa  whom  the;  have  aent  here  to  protect  their  intaresta  and  guard  their  righta. 

"  Tha  party  now  io  power  baa  hod  oncontrolled  poaaesaioa  of  the  atate  adminiatra- 
tioa  for  three  out  of  tha  four  year*  ainca  uar  preaeut  Constitution  woa  adopted,  and  a 
brief  atalement  of  the  reaalta  of  their  muidgement  of  the  fioaocial  interetia  of  the  aiata 
during  that  period,  cannot  ba  oiharwiae  than  uoeful.  The  people,  in  ibe  adoption  of  our 
preient  ConatiintiaD,  iDcorporated  into  thai  inatmrneut  auch  financial  proviaiona  aa  woold 
inaaro  the  certain  and  gradual  payment  of  our  large  alate  debt  of  twenty-two  and  ono- 
bolf  milliana  of  dollara ;  and  in  that  way,  in  a  few  yean,  relieve  tha  tranaportation  of 
property  on  our  canala  from  high  tollo,  ood  at  ihs  same  time  aacnra  to  the  people  ampla 
revennea  for  the  payment  of  the  annual  eipaDoes  of  govemmenl,  and  Ihiia  free  tfaem 
fnim  the  bui-then  of  a  direct  lax,  now  imposed  for  that  oliject.  It  ohonld  not  be  W- 
gotlen  that  thia  large  slate  debt,  and  the  necaaait*  tar  a  direct  lax  to  aupport  the  go- 
VemiQaaC,  have  been  Impoied  on  tbe  people  of  thia  atale  by  tbe  wbiis,  whan  in  power, 
departing  from  the  Goancial  policy  always  sostained  and  advocated  by  the  damocnlio 
party.  The  wh'ga,  ai  a  party,  have  always  been  distin^ished,  bath  in  the  stale  and 
DBlional  adminiatrBtioD,  more  for  their  ability  and  nllliagDeas  to  contract,  than  to  p^ 
debta ;  and  thii  marked  feature  in  ihair  charactar  •aemi  Co  remain  unchanged  and  na- 
chaogeabla.  They  have  ever  treotad  the  financial  proviuon  in  our  ilats  Coaalitatiog 
M  '  an  obstacle  acrosa  their  path.'  They  seem  to  have  held,  that  the 'adaptiDD  af  a 
Oonatitntion,  containing  so  many  valnabla  proviaiona,  coald  not  be  regarded  aa  an  si- 

EaaaioD  in^vor  of  tbe  financial  article;  and  that  that  article  was  not  rqeeted,  beeanaa 
rq'ection  could  only  be  parchased  by  iherejectioDofaCoaatitatkiD,  coatainiog  many, 
Tory  many,  wise  and  enlightened  provisions,' 

"  Their  aoliooa  have  corresponaed  with  [heir  viewt  ai  to  the  financial  policy  of  the 
govamment.  The  framerm  of  the  Oonstitatiou.  and  the  people  who  adopted  it,  n^ea 
snre  provision  for  the  oertaiq  but  grndnsl  eidngnishment  ol  oar  atata  debt,  by  aacrcdlj 
,  pledging  in  tbe  Coostitutiaii,  one  million  aii  hnndrad  and  fifty  thontaad  dollara,  anuoaf- 
ly,  from  our  canal  rsreanet,  to  that  object ;  hnt  the  people  of  the  state  cannot  leant  bat 
with  surprise,  that,  although  ibis  large  anm  has  been  auuuslly  sat  apart  and  appnipri- 
atsd  to  pay  our  state  debt,  in  each  oftha  fonr  yean  eince  the  Consticudon  waa  adopted, 
that  tbe  debt  baa,  nevertheleas,  been  diminished  only  the  amall  amoont  of  1406,854. 
The  official  reports  from  the  Comptroller' a  office,*haw  thaConTeDtirsatatadebt  on  tha 
SQth  September,  1346,  waa  |3S,937,6S6,  and  that  it  woi.  on  tha  30th  September,  liiSO, 
reduced  only  to  tbe  aum  of  S3a,530,8(l9,  You  will  very  nalnrally  laqaire  into  Ibe 
nausea  which  have  produced  this  result ;  a  reanlt  far  which  the  party  now  in  power  ia 
reapouaible.  To  us  it  seems  clear  that  it  has  been  prodncad  by  the  bad  administralion 
of  our  finance*.  Money  hoa  been  uaed  with  a  profuse  and  lavish  hand,  to  reward  fol- 
lower*, to  benefit  localitiea,  and  to  procure  aopporlers  of  the  party  in  power.  The  ai- 
panaea  of  the  general  ad  ministration  of  the  government  and  of  oar  canal*  have  been 
loreely  increased :  old  ctaima  againat  the  Treasnry,  of  doubtful  obligatioii,  have  been 
mvived,  and  finally  alio  wed  bv  porsavering  and  combined  preisare  on  the  Leeialaloja 
and  Oanal  Board;  and  funds  dedicated  by  tbe  conetilution  to  ihecomplstioa  of  oar  ca- 
nals, have  been  uaed  Cor  the  benefit  of  other  localities,  in  violation  of  law, 

"  But  one  a 
damnation  of 


abate  exercising  a  carrnpCing  inflneuce  and  atroQgly  demanding  tbe  con- 
f  the  people,  ii  that  which  has  arisen  from  the  great  and  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  ine  expense  of  the  pablic  printing.  The  average  annual  cost  of  doing  tbe 
public  printing  for  eight  Tears  next  preceding  the  SDth  September.  1846,  was  945,405. 
But  under  the  present  aaminiatratibn  its  annual  oast  ha*  been  greater  by  one  bondrad 
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per  ceDt  than  lbs  BTsnge  of  the  eigbt  vasn  next  prior  to  Beptembsr  30,  IS46.  Thii 
axpeoBa  ii  paid  out  of  wbut  ii  called  the  General  Fand  of  the  «tiile,  wb'*ch  ii  ID  put 
derived  from  >  direct  l»i  levied  anDQudy  OD  the  properly  of  the  people.  Doring  tha 
jeir  1B48.  niuet;  tbooisnd  dollnrB  were  appropn&ted  and  paid  tor  public  priming.  Jm 
IS49  lavenly  ibonaand  dollar*  were  appropriated  and  nied  for  the  lame  object ;  in 
1850,  eighty  thouand  dollar!  werrf  appropriated  for  the  ■ame  parpoae;  and  then 
was  paid  oat  of  Ibe  Treaanrr,  from  September  30,  1849,  to  Janaary  1,  18S1,  ■ 
period  of  Gnean  month*,  for  jmblic  printing,  engraving,  and  binding,  over  Ibe  anm  of* 
one  haadredaod  sixly-geven  tbaurand  do  liars,  leaving  alill  due  on  Jannary  I,  1851,  tbe 
Bum  of  thirty  Ibonaand  dollan  for  priotiiig,  at  itated  in  the  acDual  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller, made  at  tbe  preaeat  seaaion  of  tbe  Lagialatare.  This  enonnoos  Bl»orpiion  of 
the  public  money  for  printing,  baa  ariaen  from  the  practice  of  orderiug  Urge  edilionaof 
booia  and  report*  to  be  printed,  having  no  oonaeclion  with  the  proper  buuneaa  of  le- 
gitlatioD  :  and  (he  last  act  of  the  Assembly  wai  to  poatpone,  fur  twentr  miante*,  tbo 
mution  to  concor  in  tbe  joint  reaolotion  for  adjanroment,  ao  that  a  reeoluliou  ciinld,  in 
the  hurry  and  eicilement  of  the  moment,  be  preued  tbrongb  for  printing  a  large  edi- 
tion of  tbe  Documentary  History  of  tbe  State,  for  Ibe  use  of  tbe  membera,  at  a  coat  lo 
lbs  TreBsory,  a*  e*tiinBied,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tbonsand  doltara.  Tbii  last  act  of 
tbe  preieDt  Aiaembly  may  juslly  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  and  eloaioa  act  of  the 
•eiBioD,  and  a*  in  lome  manner  characterizing  the  majority  wbo  controlled  ita  action  in 
that  matter. 

"  Tbe  meuare  of  tha  srealeM  importaikce  to  the  people  of  this  state,  wbieb  bt* 
baenbnmgbt  before  the  legislature  fonts  adoption  daring  its  recent  session,  was  a  hill  to 
Bnthorize  nine  million*  of  dollar*  to  be  borrowed  on  a  pledge  of  the  '  remainder  of  the 
revenaes  of  the  canala,'  for  the  purpoie  of  completing  within  three  yeara,  theEcie 
Canal  enlargement,  and  tbe  Oenesee  Valley  and  Black  Kiver  Canals.  It  is  proper 
that  vge  should  advert  to  the  circumstance!  under  which  thia  measnre  was  broughl  for- 
ward, and  its  final  passage  unyieldingly  insisted  on. 

"  Tbe  Goveruor,  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  session,  said: — '  It  af- 
fords me  much  satisfaction  to  cousratnlate  yon  on  the  sound  and  bealihful  condition  of 
our  state  finance*.'  From  this  official  announcement,  we  were  naturally  led  to  anppoae 
that  our  financial  condition  waa  of  the  most  prosperous  character,  and  that  all  tbe  great 
interest*  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  our  canals,  were  in  tbe  most  flonrisbing  condition. 
We  were  also  told,  in  tbe  Comptroller's  report,  that  the  eeneral  fund  was  in  '  a  healthy 
ooDdition,'  and  had  been  fonnd  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  opon  the  ireasaiy 
dtiring  the  year,  and  that  the  balance  of  cash  in  tbe  treasuiy  on  the  30Ui  September 
lost,  was  %Si,52l ;  but  on  analyzing  the  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  variou!  fund*, 
it  was  found  that  ibe  money  reported  as  in  tbe  treasury  on  the  SOlh  of  September,  all 
belonged  to  tbe  School  and  Trust  Fund*  of  tbe  state,  and  that  there  was  not,  in  troth,  a 
dollar  of  money  in  tbe  treasury  on  (bat  day,  out  of  which  any  current  expenses  of  go- 
vermnent  could  be  legally  or  conslitntionally  paid.  Tbe  Canal  Funds  of  the  stale,  it 
waa  alao  soon  found,  were  in  bat  little  belter  condition.  It  was  shown  by  the  reporta 
of  the  atate  olGcers,  that  there  were  tno  miillona  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  thou- 
sand dollara  of  work  under  contract  on  the  enlargement,  and  Genesee  Vatley  and 
Black  River  Canals,  yet  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  there  was  not,  on  tbe  1st  of  February  ' 
last,  a  dollar  in  tbe  treasury  from  which  payment  could  be  made  to  ibe  contractor*, 
and  tbat  the  sum  of  only  (403,749  would,  as  estimated  by  tbe  Auditor  of  the  Cat;*! 
Department,  be  received  into  tbe  treasorj  duHng  the  remainder  of  tbe  current  fiscal 
year,  which  could,  under  tbe  Oonstitutiou,  be  applied  to  tbe  prosecation  of  the  pnblio 
works.  The  contractors  were,  accordingly,  notified  that  ihe  works  which  they  had 
engaged  to  perform  for  tbe  state,  must,  be  Mupeoded  For  want  of  means  in  the  treasury 
to  pay. 

"  The  mismanagement  of  the  state  ofEcers  in  letting  contnct*  nithoal  mean*  in 
their  hands  to  fnlGltheni,  and  the  bankruptcy  of  the  treasury,  conld  be  no  longer  con- 
cealed from  the  people  of  the  state,  nnless  some  device  could  be  invented  to  borrow 
money,  by  violating  Ihe  wise  and  safe  financial  pmvisions  of  the  Couslitntion. 

"  To  submit  ifae  whole  mailer  fully  and  unreservedly  to  the  people,  and  ask  them  to 
change  the  RDBDcial  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  or  to  give  their  assent  lo  the  cnn- 
tracimg  of  a  debt  ia  tbe  manner  authorized  in  that  instmment,  would  not  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  tbe  case.  Tbe  lime  required  to  obtain  relief  in  this  constitutional  maimer 
was  too  long ;  and  beaides  il  wa*  feared  that  the  people  would  not  bo  willing  to  aban- 
don tbe  protection  they  bad  *ecnred  to  Ihemselve*  and  thair  property  by  Ibe  adoption 
of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Couslitntion,  or  give  their  aasenl  to  Ibe  cniitraciing  of 
a  debt  in  tha  manner  painted  out  in  that  instmment  for  these  objects.  Some  mode 
most,  therefore,  he  devised  of  obtaining  money,  by  borrrowing  it  for  the  use  of  tha 
Btaia  witboata(Mittwtiiig4debt  byoiiD  befaatf  of  tM  aiatefor  tEa  nKinay  borrowed. 
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To  jterfonD  thii  Teat  of  tegerdemaiii  cenainiT  roqnired  tb«  m'ceil  deiteri^  of  '  abla 

juriiti ;'  but  (till  [be  Iriok  va»  attsmpled  to  be  pBrTurnied  by  ■  bill  iDtroducsd  iota  ths 
Awmbly,  eatiiled  '  An  sot  far  the  completiini  of  ibe  £rie  Canal  EalargemFnt  kod  G>- 
noMie  Valley  and  Black  Biver  Caaali.' 

•■  By  ihe  praviaioiiB  of  tliii  bill,  ibe  Complroller  wa»  Bnlborized  to  borrow,  on  vbti 
were  to  be  called  canal  reveaua  certllicateB,  niae  nillioiw  of  dollar*,  witbin  three  jmrt, 
on  a  pledge  nflbe  futiira  acrplui  raTeuoei  of  Ibe  csDaUror  the  payment  of  the  ioieral 
aod  Ibe  principal,  williin  tweuty-one  yeari.  And  ibe  ilate  waa,  by  Ihs  hill,  t<)  obligala 
itaelfw  (□  amage  aud  fix  id  each  year  the  toUa  on  our  canala  aa  would,  (akiog  the 
■TongH  of  the  lonaage  of  the  tbrcu  preceding  jearf,  yield  a  aurplui  of  revHiiie,  after 
aettiog  aside  the  lutDS  pledged  ia  the  Conitilutiou  for  the  repairs  snil  the  payrneut  {f 
OorUBle  debt,  of  at  leiut  eight  hand  red  ihonrand  diillarBin  each  year,  until  the  csaali 
were  completed,  and  then  a  lurnlua  or  at  least  a  million  of  dullara  in  each  year,  nutit 
the  maiiey  borroned  ahnald  be  ll:1ly  paid.  Tbese  Canal  rerenae  eertificatea  were  to 
beiuued  in  auma  not  let*  than  ti fly  dullara,  payable  to  tbo  lender  of  the  tnoney  othii 
aaaigiia ;  and  authorily  wus  given  by  the  provisioDn  of  the  bill,  to  make  tfapm  receir- 
able  by  the  Bank  Qepcnmeat.  at  cecnrity  for  circnlaling  batik  DOtea,  and  aiao  to  the 
Canal  Board  to  iaaue  tbeoi  to  (he  contractor  or  caaCraclnra  on  the  public  worka,  ia 
paymetitfif  the  work  porTormed  for  tbettate. 

"  The  bill  further  provided,  *  that  the  Canal  Commiaiiaaen  ehall,npan  auch  termaenil 
{n  auch  maunor  oa  the  Canal  Board  ahall  direct  and  sppmvB,  contract  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canata,"  but  lucb  contracia  ahall  he  ananled  to  lacb  parliea,  being  of  luffi- 
oient  reipouaibiliiy,  aa  iball  agree  to  execnts  their  worka  as  aa  to  insuro  the  cample- 
tioti  of  ihecanalabytbe  opening  of  uavi^adunio  the  aprina  of  1B54,  "on  terma  whidi 
ahall,  in  Ihejudgmeul  of  the  Canal  Board,  be  must  safe  ana  advantageotu  to  the  ctaie." 
Tbeae  eitraordiiiary  proviaiona  of  the  bill  indicate  clearly  the  real  deaigni  ol  tbe  po- 
litical jnbbsra  who  were  i'i  autbora  and  advocalei.  Tha  party  in  power  have  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  Canal  Board,  while  two  oot  of  tbe  three  Caual  Commiaaiooera  aie 
demncraia.  It  wbi  necaaaory,  therefore,  to  change  tbe  Inwi  whicb  have  been  in  force 
Ibr  many  yeariio  thia  alnte,  by  which  the  Canal  Cummiuion era  were  required  to  award 
contracia  for  tba  exeoulion  of  tbe  public  worka  to  the  lowest  bidder,  irrespectiTB  of 
th?ir  party  allachtDenCs.  ao  aa  to  aeciire  to  the  peculiar  fricnda  of  the  parly  now  ii 
power  the  patmnaBe  arising  out  of  the  expenditare  of  nine  millloDa  of  dotlan,  oad  of 
the  remaiadrr  of  ibe  revenues  of  the  canals  fur  twenty-one  yean,  and  ibei-eby  sara 
tfaam  frum  political  ruio,  which  they  perceive  is  rapidly  approachmg,  to  prostrate  and 
overwhelm  ibam.  Such  a  cnncenlraiion  of  power  and  pstransgo  in  tbe  batids  of  a  few 
meo,  wonlJ  tend  to  cormpt  the  purity  of  tbe  elective  franchise,  and  would  prove  greatly 
deslruclive  to  the  best  iniereatsofouraystemof  iulernsi  improvemeata.  Duder  the  pio- 
viilooi  of  this  hill,  jtidging  from  the  experience  of  tbe  pasl,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  con- 
tracta  would  have  been  made  by  the  favor  of  tbe  Canal  Board  only  with  those  wbo 
would  nse  ibe  means  placed  in  their  hands,  so  as  in  the  heat  manner  to  suslain  and  per- 
pelunte  the  power  of  the  men  by  whose  partialiiy  tba  contracts  were  awarded  to  then. 
"  Alihough  the  nine  millions  of  dollara  wore  to  be  borrowed  in  threo  veon,  yet 
under  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  pnivisiani  of  the  bill,  contract!  oould  have  been 
made,  nut  with  the  lowest  biddera  fur  tbe  work,  but  with  such  iDdividtial  orindividuila 


js  the  Canal  Board  deemed  of  anfEcient  raaponsibilily,  and  wilhont  any  security  for 
performance,  to  do  the  entire  work  reqiitreii  in  the  cumpletlon  of  the  Eulargemsni  and 
Uia  Geaesee  Valley  aud  Block  River  Canals ;  and  in  that  way  the  present  Canal  Board 
would  bave  disposed  of,  pledged  or  appropiiated  the  whole  of  the  nine  millioas  to  ha 
bormwed.  01  well  a*  the  surplus  canal  revenues  for  tbe  next  tweaty-one  years.  This 
nnprecedeoted  job,  thus  to  be  farmed  out  by  the  present  Csoal  Board,  would  bava 
beeu  used  as  tbe  canat  pstrooage  has  been  nsed,  solely  lor  the  parpetaation  of  the  ptitj 

"  As  your  rcpreaentativea.  awom  to  support  the  Conalitulian  whicb  Ibe  people  bad 
adopted  for  our  guidance,  we  could  net,  accorditig  :o  our  uiidiirstandiiig  ofwbat  aeeia- 
ed  to  lis  its  plain  import  and  meaning,  give  any  support  to  (he  pmpoted  bill  for  bor- 
rowing nine  millions  of  didlaraon  a  pledge  of  tbe  future  revenues  of  our  canala. 

■'  Tbe  twelfth  section  of  Ihe  7Ih  article  of  the  Coiiiiiliition  declares  that,  except  al 
therein  sjieciGed,  no  debt  shall  be  hereafter  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  this  stale,  on- 
less  such  debt  ahall  be  anthoriied  by  a  law  fur  somn  single  work  or  objeci,  whicb  law 
■hall  not  take  effect  until  it  has  been  submitted  to  and  received  the  aawnt  of  tbe  peopla, 
■taftenera)  election. 

"The  uitb  section  cfthesame  article  of  the  Con slitntion  declares,  ibat  'tbo  Leria- 
lalnre^U  not  sell,  loasa,  or  otherwise  dispose  ol  any  of  ihe  canals  of  tbe  atste,  hot  Iney 
afaall  remain  Ihe  properly  of  the  state,  and  nnder  its  management  forever.'  Tbe  iliinl 
Motion  of  Ihe  aama  article  provides,  that  the  rentaiuder  of  tbe  ravenuea  of  tbe  oaasla, 
(afi«c  setting  astds  tbo  sums  pledged  b;  the  Oonalttutioo  for  r«piu%  and  to  pay  onr 
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•taledebt)  tbtll,  in  each  fiscal  7ear,  be  applied  innich  manner  as  the  Lefn^Ielnre  (hall 
direct,  to  toe  completion  of  tbe  Erin  Canal  eulnrgenieDi.  and  the  Groeaee  Valley  and 
Black  Biver  CanaV  until  tbe  aatd  canaU  ibBll  be  compleied.' 

"  Th«M  pravigioDa  of  the  Conatitntion  >eem  to  ub  t->  plain,  that  on  man  can  miroa* 
deratenct  or  loTscoiialrue  their  meaning.  Tliey  were  inleniled  to  guiird  nod  protect  tbe 
people  agaiiut  hialy  le°idlitiaa  and  cnrrapl  icbemM  of  pablic  plunder.  nDCtioned 
b;  faithless  repreienlBtiveB  io  the  Legislature,  far  the  pnrpoie  of  rewarding  partv  ad- 
berenti,  aud  perpeluatiog  their  own  power  at  the  BXpeuse  of  the  tai-pajer*  ol'  Iba 
atate. 

"  The  twelfth  section,  before  reftfrred  tn.  plainly  declaiea  thntno  debt  shall  berearter 
bn  conlracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  ibia  alate,  except  in  [he  manuer  iherein 
autborizud  ;  and  yet  an  attempt  has  been  roaje,  notwithstaudin'  that  plain  declaration, 
to  b'lrrow  aioe  tnillloosorduUBrii,  under  the  pretence  that  no  debt  will  be  thereby  ere- 
Bted.  Our  loiada  ore  uot  aCQte  enoogh  to  anderaland  how  the  stale  can  borrow  iiin* 
millinni  ofdollara  on  a  pledge  or  morlgage  oF  its  own  property  and  for  its  own  uae,  and 
agree  tliat  it  shall  be  repaid  with  inlereal,  and  not  owe  a  debt  for  the  money  thus  bor- 
rowed ;  poT  sro  wo  able  to  nndorstsnd  hnw  the  Legislotnre  can  mortgage  or  pledge  the 
TBTeoaea  of  onr  canals,  without  violutiiig  that  plain  iiijunclion  of  Ibe  Ganatitutinn,  which 
dectarea  that  tbe  LegialBture  sbatl  not  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  diapose  of  any  nf  the 
canals  of  tbe  state,  but  that  they  shall  remain  thojiroperty  of  Ibe  state  aod  uuder  ita 
nanagBoienl  for  ever. 

"  The  third  secliou  of  the  Conatitation  baa  provided  for  the  certaio  completion  of  tba 
aalargemeot  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  of  the  Genesee  Valley  aud  Black  River  Oanala, 
by  declaring  lb  at  tbe  surplus  revonuea  shall  in  each  fiscal  year  be  applied  lo  these  woi^, 
nntil  they  ahall  be  complelod.  1'bia  proviaiuu  was  agreed  to  by  all  pnrtiea  in  tbe  cou- 
Venltou  whicb  framed  the  Constitution,  as  a  compromise  between  conflicting  iuteresU, 
and  ahoald  be  fiiithfuUy  adhered  to. 

''  We  hale  felt  It  was  a  duty  we  owed  to  our  constituents,  and  to  the  caase  of  cou- 
atitutional  government,  to  resist  and  defeatby  every  means  ia  our  power,  the  ad<q)tioD 
of  a  toeainre  which  to  us  seemed  a  clear  nnd  wholly  indefensible  iofraclion  of  the 
plain  proviaionaof  the  Coiialitutiou.  In  our  view,  itie  heller  to  have  tio  eonititnlioD 
of  goTomment,  thnn  to  have  one  whicb  ia  set  saide  and  trampled  in  the  dual  by  iha 
people's  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  whenever  the  inloreela  or  wishes  of  tha 
corrupt  leaders  of  a  party  demand  the  deed  to  ho  dnno. 

*'  But  we  could  not  regard  the  ailoplion  of  (he  measure  in  qnestion,  irrospectiTO  of 
the  cnnslitution^  objections,  oa  either  wise  or  expedient.  Tbe  bill  in  question  rc<iiiir. 
ed  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  bo  completed  in  three  yeara.  We  are  in 
lavor  of  the  completion  of  that  work  and  of  the  other  canals  at  the  earliest  practical  pa- 
riod  in  which  the  work  can  be  done  under  the  proviuons  of  the  Constiintion  end  the 
circumatances  of  the  cnse,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  over  S4S  miles  of  the  eicavalioQ 
on  tbe  enlargement  (IS5  miles  of  which  ia  not  yet  under  contract,]  can  be  properly  or 
fNKinnmically  executed  in  three  years,  when,  in  order  to  preaerve  the  navigation  of*^lhe 
present  eauhl,  a  great  portion  of  tho  work  must  he  done  during  the  winter  moiiiha  in 
this  SEvere  climate.  Tho  completion  of  the  enlargement  under  sach  disadvantagea  in 
doing  (be  work  in  the  short  period  of  three  years,  would  probably  coat  aearertwenty 
dian  ted  millions  of  dullara. 

"SincB  the  rBHumptlou  of  tha  work  on  the  enlargement  and  on  the  Oenesea  Valley 
and  Black  River  Canals,  in  1S47,  six  millions  Ewenly'three  thousand  one  hundred 
•od  Gfty  dollaraof  work,  at  the  ettimated  coat,  bos  been  put  under  contract,  and  pay- 
vents  made  to  tha  contractors  to  the  amount  of  three  milltim  six  hundred  and  one 
tbousand  five  hnodred  and  ninety-seven  dollara:  and  ditrins  the  aaine  period  (here  baa 
been  paid  on  these  canals  forengmeering,  ('258,355,  and  t55S,54y  for  land  damages  and 
miscellaneona  charges;  and  within  Ibe  four  veara  ending  tbe  30(h  of  last  Beplember, 
there  has  been  paiiTfor  in(aresl  on  tbe  canal  debt  of  ibe  stste  the  sum  of  $3,616,414,  alt 
of  which  haa  been  levied  on  the  transpurlation  on  onr  canals.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
increase  the  annnal  expenditure  fur  construction,  at  the  rale  of  three  millions  of  dullara 
■  year,  by  borrowing  that  amount,  and  levying  ihe  inlcreet  on  the  money  borrowed  oa 
well  as  tha  principaT.  by  high  tolls  on  transpoitation  for  Ihe  next  twenty  one  years.  In 
onr  judgment,  it  is  mach  better  policy  I  o  pursue  the  safe  and  prudent  coarse  always 
adhe-ed  to  by  the  democrnlic  party  fur  the  completiun  of  these  conali.  and  which,  by  a 
wise,  faithful,  and  ecounmical  application  of  the  meai<a  ploced  at  the  disposal  of  tha 
state,  would  complets  them  as  rspidly  as  the  Doceasidra  of  bnsinesa  or  the  interesta  of 
ibe  people  demand. 

"  Another  fuel  in  relntian  to  the  Bnlargemenc  waa  inci  jenlally  developed  in  the  dis- 
enauonnf  tho  Nine  Million  bill,  which  deserves  notice.  We  allude  to  tliechxtiged  plan 
adopted,  or  intended  lo  bo  adopted,  by  tbe  Canal  Board,  in  tbe  alxe  of  Ihe  SDlargement 
belwsea  fiocheater  and  Bufliiki,  and  which  haa  uol  hilherlo  been  commonicatad  to  tha 
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Leeiilatare  or  die  public  by  dieofflcenhaviagchirgearthae«ii*]s,  in  tiir  of  tbor  offi- 
cii r«parti  required  hj  law  to  be  made.  Itii  now,  howerar,  admittad  (ut  tbe  canal, 
froas  Lake  Bria  to  Lockport,  or  the  greatsr  part  of  that  diitaiice,  ia  to  be  nine  feet  deep 
aod  ninety  feet  wide,  and  from  Lockport  to  Bochestar  the  lize  ia  to  be  endaallj  di- 
miniihed until  it  ihall  beat  Bocbeiler  Mvea  feet  bjr  aeveuly.  Whether ibii  cbaogein  the 

CL  it  required  to  maintaia  a  good  na*iaatioD,  or  to  give  an  additioiiBl  iraler  power  to 
kpori,  does  not  sppeac  in  any  oSiciar report  froin  the  Canal  Board.  A  reaotntioD  of 
the  Bsnate,  raqneBting  che  Caoal  Board  lo  communicate  iheir  plans,  and  copie*  of  Iba 
Teaol olio ns  adopted  b^tbem  iu  renpect  to  an  increaae  of  size  in  the  enlarged  isral  weat 
of  SyracDM,  bas  remained  ouaiuvrered.  Why  Ibis  fear  of  diMloaare  of  pbua  Ibr  tbe  en- 
lar|;emeat,  unlen  it  ii^tbat  aa  apprehenaioD  eiiita  that  (he  piana,  adopted  or  pnipaeed. 
wilJ  Qoi  meet  the  approval  of  the  Legislature  orof  the  people,  or  that  the  actual  coat  of 
execuliog  ibfl  work  may  far  exceed  Uie  eatimatea  on  wbicb  legialalire  action  waa  la  be 
predicated. 

"  Fellow  Ciliiens:— We  have  thai  briefly  given  to  yon  a  atatement  of  the  proriatoiN 
of  a  higbty  imporlaut  meaanre,  deeply  affectiDf;  the  intereata  and  wel&re  of  tbe  ilBta^ 
which  baa  been  ongiuaced  aod  brought  forward  aiece  you  faave  had  an  opportnni^  lit 
Ehoosing  repreaentativee  in  the  Le^ialaUire,  and  which  you  have  had  uo  opporliutiqrtHea- 
aminiag  or  oooaideriug,  or  expreaaing  your  wiabaa  in  ration  to  it^  to  tboae  whOi  aa  joof 
Bgenis,  were  called  on  to  giie  to  it  the  form  aod  lanclion  of  a  legislatiye  enaotiiMMit. 
"  The  meaaure  io  queation  had  been  procoanced  by  the  Attomey-GenaTsI,  tbe  l^al 
adviaer  of  tbe  liegialalare,  and  the  highcBt  law  officer  of  the  government,  to  be  dearlj 
in  conflict  with  the  plain  proviiionaof  the  Conatitutlou.  Under  theie  clicamalaiicae,  we 
felt  cmntraiDed  by  our  aenae  of  duly  lo  you.  end  by  onr  obligation  to  inppiHt  the  Cod- 
atitulion,  to  oppoae  the  paaaage  of  the  bill  in  qneation  by  every  meana  in  our  power; 
bat  all  our  argumentaaad  remanatraacea  were  unheeded  by  ao  overbeariog  and  tyiwuit- 
cal  majority  in  both  branchea  of  the  Legialature,  and  the  bill  i.aa  about  to  be  forced 
through,  when  thirteen  membera  of  the  Senate,  aathe  laat  and  only  meam  of  tnaialance 
left  to  them,  resolved  to  reaign  their  aaata,  if  neceasary,  to  defeat  ao  unconitibitiaaBi  a 
aeaaure,  and  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  a  jnitificBtion  of  tbe  act. 

"Twelve  of  these  Senatora  felt  compelled  to  lander  their  reognntioiiB,  and  the  r*- 
maiotng  one  avowed  bit  determination  to  do  to,  in  case  it  waa  aereaaarj,  aU  dntiar- 
ing  at  the  aame  time  a  willingneaa  lo  retain  their  aeata  ui  caae  the  nine  millioa  bill 
ahould  uot  be  paatad,  and  IhuB  eoable  the  Legialature  to  complete  the  large  amount  of 
other  busineaa  then  matured  and  ready  for  final  action,  and  having,  accordioe  to  aJl 
legialative  naagea,  a  priority  in  point  at  time  to  the  bill  for  borrowmg  nine  miUiaiM  of 
doUara  But  the  mc^oiily,  in  their  rage  and  diaappointmuit  at  the  thiealeaed  detel  id 
their  favorite  acheme  of  public  plnnder,  reaolvad  that  if  that  could  not  be  poned,  ail 
other  billa  which  had  beea  previously  matured,  and  which  deeply  affected  pabUc  uid 
private  intereata,  ahonld  be  loat  with  it,  and  they  accordingly  adioomed  both  braocbe* 
of  the  Leaiilature  without  day,  with  a  recommendation  to  Ihe  Governor  to  cnnveiw  an 
extra  aeaaion  at  a  large  expenae  to  the  alate,  for  the  pretended  purpoie  of  doing  what 
oeuld  have  been  dona,  and  what  the  twelve  Senatora  who  reaigueJ  offered  to  remaia 
andaaaittindDTng,  by  continuing  iu  aetaion  for  aain^le  day  longer;  aod  tbere  can  bene 
doubt  Ifaatihe  aeuion  would  have  been  to  conliuaedby  the  majority,  and  ihe  bnaineaa 
tranaacted,  not  with  atanding  the  resignation  of  the  twelve  Senatora,  if  Ihe  nine  million 
bill  coald  have  been  paaaed. 

"Ilia  ureed  by  aume,  that  if  the  nine  million  bill  waa  in  violation  of  the  Couatitntaao, 
an  appeal  tbould  have  been  made  to  the  judicial  triboaalslo  irreat  ita  execution;  bot 
noderalaw  of  this  character,  tbe  mincbief  might  have  been  done  before  it  could  be  ar- 
realed  b^  an  appeal  to  the  courU  ;  and  it  it  not  yet  well  actded  wbetho-  tbe  courla 
have  jnnadictlon  in  a  caae  of  thU  kind,  to  afford  a  complBte  remedy  by  raatraining  the 
executive  officera  of  the  government  from  eieontinK  a  law  enacted  by  the  Lesialalure, 
autborixinglba  borrowing  of  money  lor  or  on  behalf  of  the  slate.  A  propodlKUi  m  ID 
■mead  ibe  bill  as  to  give  unqueetioned  juriadiclion  to  the  courta  to  adjudicate  the  qnea- 
tiona  raiaed,  was  rejected  by  a  unanimoua  vote  of  a  majority  in  tbe  Senate. 

"  Wa  have  that  given  you  a  brief  account  of  thepreianl  condition  o[  aSain  moor 
alate  government,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  we  nave  endeavored  to  diacbarge  the 
reipousible  truata  committed  to  us  ai  your  repreaentatives. 

"  We  Bubmit  oar  cnniJucl  in  retpeot  lo  the  important  matterton  which  we  have  been 
called  to  act.  to  your  impartial  judgment,  with  nndoabtias  conGdenoe  that  the  free  and 
indepeudeut  eteelora  oflhe  atate  ot  New-Vork,  will,  at  all  times,  and  under  alt  circam- 
Btancet,  manifeat  a  Grm  determination  to  maintain  and  preterve  for  tfaemadrea  and 
their  poatenty,  the  Conatitntion  which  they  have  adopted  for  their  govemiiMut,  mn- 
olate  and  aacred. 

jLi.tLiiT,  April  17, 1B51.  flifiirrffj-f^n  r™rrrn(iri7rnilfrrrmiif  ItinaaMjaani 
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FINANCIAL    AND    COMMERCIAL    REVIEW. 

The  great  prosperity  which  everywhere  manifests  itself  tbronghont  the  Unitm, 
gives  irrefragable  teetitnony  of  the  wiadom  of  that  general  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  the  Polk  administration,  id  fartherance  of  the  principles  maintained 
by  the  party  whichelected  it.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  indnatrial  pro- 
ducts uf  the  whole  country  were  bo  large,  more  promptly  available,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds more  generally  diffused  among  the  producers  than  is  now  the  case.  The  great 
objectoffree-trede,  or  tbe  operation  of  the  "voluntary  principle"  in  matters  of  trade 
and  industry,  is  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  products  which  capital  acquire* 
at  the  expense  of  labor,  to  lessen  by  the  removal  of  legal  barriers,  and  by  the 
overcoming  of  natoial  ones,  the  expenses  of  trans portanon,  end  the  amonnt  of 
the  commission  and  profits  of  those  who  come  between  producer  and  consumer, 
ia  order  that  each  may  obtain  more  for  his  labor ;  that  is  to  say,  to  remove 
from  cost  or  price,  the  profits  of  dealers  and  the  taxes  of  government.  It  is  by 
these  means  thu  industry  gets  its  reward  the  most  directly.  That  hazardous 
and  indirect  mode  of  rewarding  labor  advocated  by  protectionists,  by  which  all 
the  proceeds  of  industry  are  accumulated  in  a  few  hands,  in  order  that  they  may 
employ  the  many  at  their  option,  suits  neither  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  nor 
the  temper  of  our  people.  The  quantity  of  land  brought  nnder  cultivation  has 
been  very  large,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  country  has  increased  from 
17,063,353  in  1840,  to  33,138,454  in  1850.  The  large  majority  of  these  are 
workers,  and  have  been  producing  where  dniiag  the  decade  ending  wi^  1640, 
they  were  consuming  on  credit,  and  prodacing  less.  The  fifth  decade  of  the 
centary  has  therefore  commenced  nnder  widely  different  circumstances  from 
those  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  previoqs  one  in  ]  831. 

The  period  allnded  to  commenced  under  drcamstances  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  happiest  effects  in  promoting  the  commercial  and  social  intercouee  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  a  basis  productive  of  mutual  benefit.  These 
circumstances,  taking  their  rise  at  the  general  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1615, 
had  developed  the  commercial  principle  in  legislation,  which  gained  strength 
in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  of  profound  peace,  until  in  1830  it  exercised  a 
powerful  inflaencenpoD  the  govemmentsof  the  respective  nattons.  No  country 
has  made  such  rapid  advances  as  France  in  the  prosecntion  of  the  peaceful 
arts.  Its  results  was  seen  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  the  ■•citizen 
king"  upon  the  throne,  and  paved  the  way  to  liberal  principles  in  commercial 
legislation.  In  the  United  States  a  revolution  of  a  less  violent  character  had 
taken  place,  and  the  democratic  <«cendeiKy  in  the  Federal  government  had 
justly  began  to  exert  its  influence  upon  c(»nmerciBl  regnlatioDS.  The  eSect 
was  speedily  seea  in  the  enactment  of  the  compromise  law,  providing  fur  a 
gradual  return  to  unrestricted  trade  from  the  high  protective  tariff  of  1828.  In 
England  a  similar  change  had  taken  place,  and  the  party  avowing  the  most 
liberal  doctrine*  oa  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse  had  coma  into  power. 
Thiw  it  happened,  that  in  the  three  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  progress  of 
events  had  placed  in  power,  simultaneously,  the  parties  in  each  most  inclined 
to  favor  national  intercourse  on  the  broad  basis  of  mutual  advantage.    It  was 
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naCQral  to  aappose  that  snch  a  comhinition  of  powerfiil  leading  causes  should 
have  produced  eSects  extraordinary  in  themselves,  and  of  the  greatest  conse- 
nences  to  commerce  at  large.  These  results  were  only  to  bo  dreaded  from 
the  fact  that  the  combined  movement  of  all  three  conntries  in  connection  with 
that  of  the  commercial  world,  revolved  ronnd  and  pivoted  upon  the  paper  system 
of  England.  Thei^  reanlted  over  the  face  of  the  commercial  world  the  moat 
eKtraordiaary  paper  expansion,  and  the  prodnctioa  of  national  wealth  did  not 
keep  pace  with  its  consumption.  The  instrument  of  this  increase  was  bank 
loans  ;  and  in  the  United  States  the  highest  and  lowest  points  of  bank  ezpan- 
nona  were  as  follow  : 

BAKKS  IK  TBE  UNITED  BTATKS. 
BukCiplul.  Lou*.  CiRulaiion.  D*r«t>. 

1830 1145,192,268 $200,451,214 $61,328,838 $37,397,185 

1840 358,442,692 525,115,703 149, IBS, 890 64,890,101 

A  very  large  portion  of  the^  loans  was  wiped  oat  by  the  bankrupt  Iobei,  and 
8161,546,363  of  the  bank  capital  was  lost.  It  had  been  loaned  to  thoee  who 
had  eaten  and  drank  it  np  without  having  prodnced  any  eqnivalent,  and  the 
accounts  were  mostly  wiped  ont  by  the  bankrupt  act  af  1841.  In  the  ten  years 
which  have  closed  with  1830,  an  entirely  diflerent  state  of  affairs  presented 
itself,  comparatively  no  capital  waa  invested  in  banks,  but  very  large  sums  in 
the  means  of  communities.  The  length  and  coat  of  rail-ways  and  canali  were 
as  follows  fur  the  United  States : 


1851 8,300 305,183,000.. 

Inoreaw 5,433 $139,953,000 1,354,690 $67,734,500 

In  addition  to  this,  there  have  been  in  round  nnmbers,  S60,000,000  expended 
in  canals  and  platik-roads,  and  the  aggregate  makes  S260,686,500,  to  which 
add  the  $30,174,765  of  increased  bank  capital,  and  ¥60,000,000  the  cost  of  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  totals  will  compare  with  similar  expenditnrea  in  the  pre- 
vioiu  decade,  aa  follows : 

1B30UIS40.  I3(0b>iasaL 

Rail-rood* 63.230,000 Rail-roaiU. 139,653,000 

Shipping. 45,500,000 Shipping 67,734.500 

Canals 35,500,000 Oanali 60,000,000 

Bank  Ciipiial* 313,350,424 Bank  Capital 30,174,765 

Florida  War 43,000,000 Mexican  War, ...60,000,900 


Total $401,480,424  Total $357,861,265 

The  amount  of  all  the  bank  capital  and  the  expense  of  the  Florida  war  of  the 
previous  decade  was  an  utter  and  total  loss,  making  altogether  ¥250,000,000. 
There  remained  8100,000,000  spent  on  canals  and  rail-roada,  much  of  which  waa 
also  lost.  Six  or  seven  millions,  for  instance,  expended  on  the  Erie  Rail-road  ftir 
work,  very  little  of  which  was  available  in  the  reconatrnction  of  the  woik. 
Probably  with  the  shipping,  SlOO.OOO.OOO,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expen- 
diture of  that  decade  remained  good  at  its  close.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  last  decade  are  yielding  continually  increawng  profits. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  is  afibrded  in  the  Iffaasaclmsetia  Rail-roada, 
aa  follows  i 

L«(lli<tUtai.  Om.  lUodpH,  H.t  FwCtatWOM. 

18« 433 $19.241,358 $1.971,787 11.013,387..        S  38 

1850 1130 $53.384,000 $6,903,371 $3,480,347  ,.  ..6.55r 
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Tbe  cost  hai  increaseil  tbirty-fonr  millions,  and  the  aggregate  profit  \i  per 
ceot.  The  only  appaTently  wastefdl  expenditure  was  the  Mexican  war,  and 
yet  that  investment  is  paying  better  than  all  the  othero.  California  has  already 
re-anpplied  the  amount  in  gold.  All  the  rail-roads  and  canals  pay  increanng 
dividendn,  and  as  a  general  result,  the  addinonal  valae  of  the  land  thningh 
which  they  mn  amid  importers,  by  their  operation,  is  eqnal  to  the  enm  of  their 
coat.  Under  these  circnmstsnces,  it  is  apparent  that  we  take  onr  departare  for 
the  sixth  decade  of  the  century,  with  ennrely  different  prospecti  from  those 
which  presented  themselves  ten  years  once. 

In  onr  article  for  November,  1848,  we  remarked  : 

"  We  have  eeen  that  the  period  of  ten  years — 1830  to  1640 — commenced 
imder  the  happiest  prospects  and  ended  with  the  direst  reverae.  We  have  now 
entered  upon  a  fresh  term  with  a  ditTerent  order  of  things.  In  England, 
attbongh  the  late  ministry  professed  liberal  principlee  of  trade,  they  did  oothing 
during  the  long  period  of  apparent  prosperity  to  cEaiige  the  existing  regalations. 
A  uew  ministry  are  now  in  power,  and  have  been  obliged  by  the  prevailing 
distress  to  carry  out  the  principles  professed  hy  their  opponents,  and  have  tnade 
bold  strides  cowards  free-trade,  by  the  amelioration  of  the  tariff.  In  the  United 
States  the  reverse  has  taken  place  :  the  distresses  here  wrought  a  temporary 
change  in  the  Federal  government,  and  the  opportunity  bas  been  seized  npon 
by  the  party  in  power  to  restore  the  oppressive  tariff  rates  of  former  years. 
The  credit  system  is,  however,  so  far  crippled  by  the  effects  of  its  own  ex- 
cesses, as  to  he  incapable  of  a  speedy  renovation.    The  aggregate  real  wealth 


of  the  coantry  is,  however,  very  great,  and  nothing  seems  to  p'revent  a  return  of 
trade  bnt  faulty  legislation.  We  have  a  large  surplus  of  produce,  whicli,  to  be 
available,  must  find  its  way  abroad,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  is  sncb 
as  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  a  large  market  will  yet  be  found  there." 

This  view  has  been  realized,  and  a  condderable  amount  of  wealth  has  been 
realized  to  this  conntry  in  exchange  for  raw  produce.  This  trade  has  now  be- 
come settled,  and  as  the  late  decade  opened  with  an  upward  movement  from 
a  state  of  insolvent  exhaustion,  so  does  the  present  open  with  the  fall  activity 
of  vastly  accumulated  capital,  and  rightly  applied. 

The  intervention  of  a  short  harvest  in  England  did  not  disturb  onr  general 
estimate  of  the  course  of  afiairs  :  because  short  harvests  in  England  recur  at 
short  intervals,  and  the  general  demand  for  food  bas  became  large  in  times  of 
good  harvest ;  the  past  year  has,  moreover,  been  that  of  a  tDraing  point  in 
prices  of  western  Europe.  The  short  har^-esls  of  1^46-7  in  England  and  Eu- 
rope, carried  prices  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  those  good  prices  stiraala- 
ted  prodaction,  resulung  in  abundance  greater,  and,  consequently,  prices  lower 
than  ever;  and  the  year  18S0  has  tieen  distinguished  in  France  over  all  others 
of  the  nineteenth  century  for  one  blessing,  which  has  done  much  in  mitigstioo 
of  the  effects  of  the  political  and  social  evils  which  so  embarrass  the  present 
and  darken  the  future — cheapneit  <^  bread.  The  price  of  bread  in  Paris  is  fixed 
the  1st  and  15th  of  ovciy  month  by  the  police.  This  price  is  regulated  by  the 
sales  effected  at  the  com  market.  At  present  (and  during  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January  last  it  was  the  same)  the  price  of  bread  of  the  first  quality 
is  26  centimes  the  lullogramme.  The  centime  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  fifth  part 
of  a  cent,  and  the  French  killogramme  is  •qnal  to  2-10  avoirdupois.  This 
makes  the  bread  about  2}  cents  per  pound.  It  is  of  most  excellent  quality, 
much  better  than  bakers'  broad  generally  is  in  the  United  States,  and  as  good 
usny  man  need  wish  to  have  npon  his  table  fi>r  common  use.  ' 
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The  fbUowing  •tatiBticKl  table,  aliowa  the  aveTBge  price  of  wbeat  in  Fnnes 
p«r  hac.  fer  each  yew  of  the  Bret  half  of  the  luneteetith  centnr;,  jnat  cancladed  : 

...ai-SO iai3 It.S8 im M.81 1839 ».«> 

...SI. 39 ian 17. » 19ST ia.31 1940 SI. pa 

...M.IS IHIS iS.M IBM gg.oa IMl I».M 

...18.81 1818 38.31. .1 18«9 32. 9» 1043 19.  SS 

...30.18 181T...1...38.18 1830 ai.17 1943 aO.Vt 

...a0.19 leiB S4.BS 1B31 03.09 1844 19.M 

...10.18 1819 18.43 leSS 32.33 1843 19.93 

...18.80 1830 19.13 1833 16.34 I84S M.M 

...18.87 1831 17.80 1834 H.7S 1847 W.38 

...19.18 1839 13.89 1833. 14.80 1848 16.3t 

...19.81 1833 17.53 1836 18.37 1849 lS.3i 

[811 38.13 1834 IS. as 1837 17.47 18S0 14.  98 

l813...:..34.M 1885 15.74 1838 19.31       

The  everage  for  1850  (14f.  Q6c.  the  hectolitre)  is  equal  in  onr  measore  to  M 
cents  per  bushel,  the  hectolitre  beinj;  eqaivaleat  to  2.B3B  bnihels.  This  is  Ae 
lowest  price  since  the  opening  of  the  present  centnry.  The  highest  was  in 
1B17,  being  36f.  16c.  per  hectolitre,  (S3  3Bi  per  bushel.)  The  geaerel  aver- 
age tar  the,  fiAy  years  ending  with  December  last  ib  20L  30c.  per  heetditm, 
(91  331  per  bushel.) 

Against  large  quantities  at  these  low  prices,  the  United  3tatea  have  been 
.obliged  to  compete  in  the  supply  of  England,  neTerthelese  the  sales  have  been 
dmsiderable,  as  seen  in  the  fbilondog  table ; 


KXPOBT  OF  BBEAD-8TUPP8  fHOll    THE   tntlTEO    STATES  TO  OBBAT  njtlTAlH  Atltt 
IRELAKD,  BincK  IsT  BEPTENHEB.  1850. 

New.York,lo  April  1 SS8,953 400 632,808 339,744 

New-Orlemi,  to  March  22 138,959 

PblWelphm,  Id  HbtcIi  38 73.85! 3,589 180,907 I90.945 

Ballimore,  to  HnrchSI 60,739 36,46! 54,71ff 

Boilon,  to  March  28 5,634 S,53S 

Oiber  ports,  lo  March  S3 

Tottl 185I 828,336 2.988 830,166 493,937 

Sametiins,  1850 381,734 2,553 430,329 2,343,933 

"  1849 736,979 61,034 9S6,419 6,751,514 

1843 155,334 83,471 315.139 3,056,053 

The  export  of  proTisions,  being  the  produce  of  the  weeteni  states,  has  be 
come  considerable  only  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  its  increase  is  ascribable  to 
the  modiSed4BWB  of  Great  Britain,  by  which  foreign  food  is  adnitned  to  the 
aapply  of  the  English  people  at  Isi^  in  competition  with  the  ptnducts  of  British 
•oU.  The  insufficiency  of  the  latter  to  feed  the  enhanced  numbers  of  the  Brit- 
ish people,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  the  people  of  other  conntties  could  be  fed  from 
their  respective  soils,  made  the  importation  of  food  necessary.  When  the  door 
was  once  open  for  its  admission,  that  country  which  coold  supply  the  greatea- 
qnantities  on  the  lowest  terms  would  natarelly  take  the  trade.  The  United 
States  were  scarcely  in  a  position  to  meet  the  dsmand.  A  enfficient  tract  of 
land  to  afTord  any  great  suppUea  above  home  consnmptioo  was  not  accessible  to 
market,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  in  the  interior  was  such  as  to  preclude  the 
delivery  in  England  on  remunerative  terms.  Since  then  an  immenee  amonnl 
of  capital  has  been  expended  in  transportation.  In  1840  the  length  of  rail-roads 
in  operation  was  3,270  miles,  at  a  cost  of  S60,000,000.  In  1850  there  were  io 
operation  8.300  miles,  which  had  cost  $305,0(^,000.  In  the  some  period  there 
liad  been  opCned  four  rontea  for  transpoitstion  between  the  country  west  of  lbs 
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ADeganiM  and  tha  Atlantic  porta.    The  tonnage  of  the  haDO  aod  finraign  trade 
also  increaMd  as  fbUowa : 


Total  ton*  in  bT«igDlnd«. 899.764 l.SS&.Tlt 685,947 

TannuB  in  oouting 946.473 1,374,799 33a3I9 

Btaam  m  coHting 198.191 481,004 US  BIS 

Total  eoutlog 1,144,664 1,7.15,796 611,132 

Total  fnraigii  and  coutiag 3,044,438 3,341,507 1J197,079 

At  an  average  of  $50  per  too,  the  cost  of  this  increased  tonnage  is  eqnal  to 
newly  t6S,000,000.  Thia  enm  added  to  the  coet  of  the  m1-n»dH  bnilt  aince, 
«nd  to  (50,000,000  spent  in  canala  and  other  works,  gives  tS60,000,000  of  capi- 
tal put  into  the  means  of  transportation  in  the  United  Statea  b  ten  yeare.  The 
«flect  of  this  has  been  to  open  an  extent  of  agncnltaral  conntry  to  the  demands 
of  the  seaboard  several  fold  larger  than  that  which  was  capable  of  aapplj'ing  it  • 
in  1940.  As  a  neceaaary  eons«qnence,  much  larger  qnanties  of  produce  were 
(available  fur  export  at  lower  ratea.  Of  aeveral  leading  articles  of  western  pro* 
idnee  the  qaentities  exported  have  been  ss  follows  i 

DItlTKD  STATES  ESPOETS  Of  WESTSmM  PBODncE. 

IB4&  IBM  tsciMn. 

Beef bbl«.... 19,631 95,3BT 75,756 

Pork„ bW..... 66,381 /.... 188.841 123,560 

BntlOT Ibi..  1,171.639 3,87«,175 2,704,638 

OheeM-. Iba 733,217 13,030,817 12,297,600 

HaB» lbs..  1,643,897 41,014,538 .39,370,631 

Lard Jba..7,4ie.R47 54,»^5,fi46 ....47,506,699 

Flonr. bbU,.  .923,151 1,385,449 462,397 

nfaaat boih...9S.325 608.661 512,336 

Com buih..  163,306 6,595,092 6,432,786 

The  year  1B40,  having  been  one  of  short  crop  abroad,  was  conudered  a  year 
of  large  eiports ;  bat  the  tr&de  has  gone  on  to  increase  in  the  astonbhing  man- 
tier  here  indicated.  These  large  exports  in  the  paat  year  were  made  in  the  face 
of  prices  in  western  Enrope  and  England  lower  than  in  any  previous  year  of 
the  present  cenrary.  They  have  mled  so  luw  in  France,  that  the  War  Minis- 
ter proposed  the  entrance  of  the  government  into  the  markets,  for  the  purchase 
of  large  snpplies  for  the  army  to  go  into  store,  as  a  matter  of  economy  for  the 
government  and  of  relief  to  the  grain-growers. 

The  prices  in  England  now  hold  oDt  indneements  for  renewed  exports ;  and 
if  the  price  of  cotton  falls  back  from  its  high  level,  the  increased  anpply  of  bills 
from  produce  may  be  expected  to  prevent  any  seriona  drain  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  bank  credits  thronghont  the  Union  are  nndoubtedly  spreading 
very  fast,  end  already  $30,000,000  of  new  capital  is  being  organized.  Of  this, 
7  millions  is  in  Massachnsetts,  $6,000,000  in  New- York,  1^,500,000  in  Een- 
tDckyt  $2,000,000  in  Virginia,  &c.  The  supplies  of  gold  from  California  are 
large,  and  the  general  increase  of  bnnness  is  great,  which  canscs  s  demand  for 
circulating  mediam.  The  mint  only  tarns  the  gold  into  $20  pieces,  and  these 
are  of  no  use  as  ■  currency,  bnt  serve  as  a  basis  for  bank  operation  ;  hence  the 
demand  falls  npon  bank  paper,  and  tbos  pramotes  tha  inflation  which  will  soon 
lead  to  revnlsion.  The  great  wealth  of  the  country  will  prolong  the  season  of 
apparent  prosperity,  bnt  the  revnlmon  will  be   all  the  more  severe  when  it 
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THE  LATE  SILAS  WEIGHT. 

Tbi  foUotriiig  eitiacli  rrom  an  oration  deliTared  by  the  Ute  Silaa  Wright,  Jr..  on  lbs 
4dl  of  Jaly,  1B3S,  ambodiea  tfaBtraeimitimoiitaof  tho  Nonhsm  DetDOcracj  apoD  tlal 

(otyect,  at  diitio^ihsd  ta-m  ths  Tan  Bareu  Sewsrdum  of  the  preaeat  dn; : 

"  Another  lUfficnllj  of  eqanl  magnilDdo,  and  Riperior  deltcacy,  met  oor  Teiier^>lB 
fBtherB  iu  the  ConTenlion  of  1787,  at  ihe  Ibreehold  of  their  most  responsible  liborm. 
One  of  the  eBrliest  featarei  in  the  policy  adopted  by  Great  Britain  towards  her  Ameri- 
ou  colonies,  wot  the  firm  aitdntt^rivt  ettabliAnieiit  nillin  thtm  of  tht  tuililuliait  of  ia- 
metfic  (tseiry.  At  Vaa  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  iostitulioa  aiistad  in  >  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nonhBro  and  middle  stales,  and,  froni  the  circamslancea  of  climate,  pnr- 
Mit(,  habits,  and  rations  other  accideota  of  established  and  settled  society,  wa*  much 
more  extenaively  and  firmly  incor^rated  with  the  eiistsDca  and  proaperit^  of  the 
•onthem  states.  Hitherto,  the  slarary  eiiatina  in  tbe  coloaies  had  been  a  subject  >r>er 
which  the  colonists  had  had  no  control,  and  for  which  they  could  beheld,  in  nb  w«y, 
responsible.  The  policy  of  the  motber  conntry  was  marked  and  aetlled,  and  it*  pur- 
aoit  wBi  determinell  and  anyielding.  Every  attempt,  on  tbe  part  of  any  one  of  tke 
oolonies,  to  check  the  growth,  or  ameliorats  the  condiuon  of  the  inMilation,  or  even  lo 
ranxnutrate  against  [he  policy,  met  the  stern  rebuke  and  indignant  frown  of  power  >1 
home.  Thii  atate  of  thuigs  had  continaed  for  more  than  a  bandred  yean,  when  tbe 
termination  of  the  wai  of  tbe  revolution  made  the  coloaies  free  and  iudependent. 
Then.  Ibr  the  first  time,  it  devolved  upon  them  to  manage  and  direct  this  bstly-rooted. 
firmly-BStabliahed,  and  widely-disaeminated  evil.  A  forced  inheritance  fnnn  an  nnkind 
mother  was  upon  their  bands,  was  incorporated  with  the  very  orgauiialioii  of  their  so- 
ciety, habits,  and  purauiti.  It  was  thus  placed  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  sndden 
and  violent  remedies,  as  is  that  disease  of  the  haman  body  which  has  its  seat  in  Ibe 
heart,  and  is  diffused  with  the  blood  over  every  portion  of  tbe  aystem.  The  idea  of  ■ 
repablic,  therelbre,  must  be  entirely  abandoned,  or  the  seeming  anomaly  rn^it  be  «■- 
eoKHtf.Ttd,  of  organizing  a  free  republican  confederacy,  with  the  extensive  qfislence  of 
tlartry  leilkin  tKt  Blaltt  VjUcA  Aotdd  compote  it,  Thia  was  the  alteroative  preseotad 
to  the  Conventioa  of  17S7.  Could  the  patriotic  dele^tes  who  composed  that  body, 
men  whose  devolian  to  liberty  bad  made  them  the  principal  and  prominent  advocatM 
for  tbe  war  of  the  revolution,  and  the  independence  of  Ihe  colonies,  most  of  whom  had 
devoted  tbenuelvei  to,  and  encountered  the  perils  of,  the  public  service  thioDfrbaut  that 
protracted  and  deiprrate  struggle,  and  many  of  whom,  wilb  tbeir  XUnalrious  Freudeat 
at  their  bead,  bad  loUowed  the  fortunes  of  tbe  war,  and  freely  offered  their  live*  as  the 
price  of  the  liberty  Ihey  contended  for:  could  tu(h  mm  doubl  vhal  itat  Ikar  dxtg? 
ukal  ekoiet  tkejf  iluaild  ndht  T  Tbe  bot  of  the  slavery,  or  the  extent  of  its  eiiston 
in  the  country,  was  not  to  be  affected,  certainly  not  itrengthened  or  magnified  by  llw 
plain  course  of  right  and  reason.  The  opposite  alternative,  an  utter  abandanment  of 
alt  effort  to  organize  a  Bspnblic,  might,  indeed,  have  avoided  tha  apparent  oontiadio- 
tion  of  a  free  government  with  the  toleration  of  domestic  slavery,  by  oonlioning  the 
white  race  in  an  endleas  subjection  lo  some  deapotic  and  arbitrary  power,  aim" 


that  from  which  they  had  ja«t  discharged  themselves  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  an  im 

ipanditnre  of  blood  and  treasure;  by  making  them  the  enduring  objects  of  tbe 

<ns,  exactions,  and  contomely  of  such  a  power,  and  tbns  conttitnting  for  tbem 


a  slavery,  not  perhaps  as  perfaot,  bat,  considering  tbe  condition  of  the  X^ 
more  galling  and  unendnrabls  to  them,  than  is  that  to  the  African  which  holda  him  in  ' 
involuntary  servitude.  Then,  too,  might  African  alavory  have  preserved  ita  ex- 
istence, in  Its  full  extent  and  vigor  to  this  day,  in  all  the  states  where  il  was  inititaled. 
Were  our  ravolntionary  fathers  to  be  the  aulhon  of  superadded  evils  like  theae  totbair 
country  and  their  reIlow.citiienB  t  Never!  The  delegates  assembled  in  convention  did 
choose,  and  oar  pnaent  free  aod  happy  instilutioni  of  govarament  are  the  result  of 
'  their  choice.  The  present  greatly  mcreaaad,  and  rapidly  increaaing  population  and 
wealth  and  power  of  these  stales  aretha  frni^  of  iha  choice.  And  does  any  one  wfaa 
hears  me.  does  any  American,  who  loves  bi^  country,  her  insdtntioni,  and  her  pnw- 
perity,  believe,  or  feel,  that  ibe  choice  thus  made  was  unwise,  or  Qn|]Btriotic  T     Caa 
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United  Blatei  woe  lew  loven  of  their  oanntry  and  of  libartj'  than  their  deioeitdaiita  of 

the  prawnt  generatioa  1  That  ifaey  wate  let*  para  aud  patriotic  and  coaKientioiia 
than  we  are?  And  jiet,  nnder  the  circa matancoa  in  wbicn  they  fonnd  themMlvei 
placed,  :bef  did  not  craiaider  it  a  fatal  impeach  meat  of  their  repnblican  princtplei, 
or  a  violent  DQlrags  upon  (heir  conacience,  In  toleratt  demtitie  tiaverf  vAm  it  became 
eteiUial  to  the  at^Iukmnii  ef  mfret  rovenmtnl.for  Ht  free  eiHteiu  of  ikeir  cowifrjr. 

"  This  wag,  at  that  time,  a  great  aodoommaiidiDgiatereal  ia  the  slalei  of  ihe  confedo- 
racj.  Our  own  proad  and  powerful,  and  now  free  ■tale,  wu  then  an  eitsaaive  hulder 
of  domealio  aUvea.  Bucb,  at  that  period,  wa»  the  fiutt  with  many  other  of  the  present 
free  itates.  The  interest,  therefore,  was  one  lo  be  eomfromUtd  by  the  Convention,  or 
their  labors  Tnoit  come  to  a  meiew  lerroinatioD.      Titey  did  eompromite  it.  and  kt»t  T 

"  rie  nature  qf  the  tm/tliifioa  mat  tueh  at  rfquired  tSial  itipoliei  be  left  uKConiitami- 
aUf  Kilh  Ike  tUOet  vtute  it  txiiltd.  It  wu  M  lefi.  Ila  conUcuaDce.  or  abolition,  wa* 
purely  a  matter  of  itala  iolereat.  when  the  police  waa  devolved  upon  their  local  govera- 
menta,  and  when  all  quaatioai  of  private  property  were,  of  cour»e,  queationa  belween 
the  tlata  and  ita  citizens,  and  were,  like  ail  other  queations,  in  reference  to  all  deacrip- 
(iona  of  property  in  a!l  the  atatea,  to  be  left  to  llie  ilala  admiaistrattona.  Bn  far,  there- 
fore, the  onfy  duty  of  the  Oonveation  waanot  to  ioterfere  with  the  aula  aovereigotiea. 
Yet  there  were  other  couuderatiooa  conneoled  with  thil  delicate  and  troableaome  mb- 
ject,  which  conld  not  fail  lo  be  preeaed  upon  the  CoDvention,  and  to  r^uire  their  ao- 
tioo.  The  latM  of  ike  ilave  italei  reeognized  the  tlavei,  not  enly  oi  properly,  but  at 
periiHU,  and  lo  far  at  titf  partook  of  Ike  latter  ekaraeter,  tieg  necetiarily  formed  an  iti- 
gredtent  in  tkat  baeit  of  repneenlaiioM  *ikick  nu  iitailiiked  upon  ^opuiation  alme  wiitk- 
out  reference  to  prepertj.  A  recognition,  loo,  of  the  initituUon,  id  iti  aaomalDDa  form, 
in  the  provisiona  of  the  ledersl  compscl,  wm  a  matter  of  nfol  tnterrtt  with  the  atatea  of 
the  South,  where  alavery  eiisted  moat  broadly,  aod  waa  most  deeply  interwoven  with 
the  BiisliDB  organization  of  nciety.  The  baiu  of  federal  popular  repreaentation  and 
taxation  adopted  in  the  Conatitulioa,  ia  the  compromise  of  the  Conveclion  upon  ibaae 
poiala,  and  it  will  not  bil  to  be  remarked  that,  while  the  free  stalna  may  iieel  that  the 
rale  of  represeolsliun  ia  nDravorable  to  them,  the  alave  stales  cannot  forget  that  Ibcr 
pay  lor  any  advantage  they  receive  in  the  rule  of  usatioa.    The  termi  of  the  pron- 

"  '  Bepreaentalive  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  atatea 
which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  leapective  nambers.  which 
shall  be  determined  by  addinK  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  free  persons,  indoding  those 
bound  to  service  fore  term  oiyBara,  and  excluding  Indiana  not  taxed,  Ihree-Sfths  of  all 
other  persdns.' 

"  A  further  DODceaaion  waa  yielded  by  the  Conrenlion  to  this  great  interest,  tnr  a 
most  valuable  eqaivalent.  It  was  vitally  essential  ibat  the  power  *  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  naUoDa'  should  be  oouferred  upon  the  national  government,  aa  nei- 
ther internal  peace  and  harmony,  nor  eilemal  qniei  and  prosperity,  could  bs  reasona- 
bly hoped  to  oe  secured  without  this  grant  The  apprehenaionB  of  the  slave-holding 
interest  formed  a  strong  impediment  lo  success,  and  a  compromise  lo  that  interest  waa 
effected  in  tbe  rollowing  provision  : 

■' '  Tbe  migralion  or  importation  of  snch  peiBODS  as  any  of  the  itatec  now  eiiating 
shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohitnled  by  tbe  Cougraaa  prior  to  tbe  year 
one  thousand  eight  hnikdred  aud  eight,  bat  a  tax  or  duty  may  tie  imposed  on  such  im- 
portation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person.' 

"  Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  power  of  taxadoo,  lo  a  limited  extent,  was 
given,  for  the  temponuy  privilegpa  conferred,  limiting  tbe  force  and  effect  of  the  claose 
to  the  strict  letters  of  its  lernui  But  it  ia  now  matter  of  history,  and  nniveraally  con- 

''■■"■  -         .    .  CongressthepowBr,  afler  the 

■ms,  and  ihuB  to  cot  np  ihe  fo- 
resort,  for  that  important  paw- 

.  o  tbe  general  grant  of  power  '  to  regulate  commeroe  with  foreign  oations.'  The 
practice  of  our  government,  under  the  clause,  haa  been,  since  the  eipiralioH  of  the  pe- 
riod of  limitation,  in  conformity  with  the  construction  here  declared,  and  it  is  gisiify- 
ing  to  be  able  to  atale  that  this  practico  baa  been  no  more  strongly  recorded  by  the  re- 
preaentatives  of  any  portion  ol  tbe  American  people,  than  by  tbe  representatives  of 
tbe  slave-holding  states.  Was  not  here  a  compromise  entered  into  upon  anSicieot  equi- 
valents! And  has  it  iwl  already  resnlted  in  an  immense  alleviation  of  that  evil  in  fa- 
vor of  which  it  purported  to  be  made  t 

"  A  single  other  provision  of  tbe  Conatilutian  touches  this  delicate  quesLion,  and  its 
JDStice  ahull  be  plainly  submitted.     It  is  in  these  words; 

" '  No  person  held  to  service  or  iaboi'  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escqiiog 


>  limited,  ( 1808.)  lo  prohibit  the  importation  of  per 
n  slave  trade  altogether,  wilbonl  being  compelled  tc 
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into  anothar,  ih»l\,  iaoODnqiMDea  of  any  lair  arragahtion  tbereiQ,be  dacbaTgad  frDOt 
•och  nirvice  or  l^ior ;  but  ibMil  ha  deliTend  ap  on  claim  of  the  portj  to  whom  aoiJl 
■niice  or  labor  inaj  bedae.' 

"  That  tbii  clanaa  of  tbe  ConadtatioD  ii  applioabla  to  Ibe  fagiti*«  abre  >•  Troqnxtioa- 
ably  tme,  u  be  ii  held  ts  ■enlce  in  the  ilaTe  itate, '  aodet  tfao  laws  (hereof,'  and  dm 
it  ia  ■■  api^icBble  to  the  Ifl^lyboiuid  apprenliaeaiidserTBiitoftbefreeatMes  »  eqoaltj' 
plain  aod  tme.  Doaa  the  bet,  that  the  proTiainn  b  bn»d  eoon^  to  embnoe  the  alkTe 
vitiate  it,  and  make  wioDg  its  iDMrtioa  oa  a  part  of  tliat  ■ociW  UHlnuceTit  I  It  U  aM 
jtui  and  proper  n  ilttlf,  and  mgU  not  tte  fritndlm  ttlatioiu  fa  exiti,  and  bt  ptrpettud, 
amngtketlaUtoftke  lAiionr  As  applicable  to  the  ilave,  is  it  Dot  doe  to  the  pmnona 
proviatoiu,  nfaich  reeogniie  and  tolerate  the  inaliliition  of  ■lBTer^,sndTeapecltfaeriglili 
and  iulereata  of  the  ^ve-bolditig  (tales .'  Conld  the  fair  iaith  ironlisd  by  tbe»  pro*)- 
sioos  be  carried  oat  without  this  one,  and  can  the;  bow  be  BiHilible,  in  tbe  trne  ({nril 
of  the  compact  between  the  stalea,  mlknl  a  fattiftl  otierta»a  of  Ikit  rovtmntt  alia  T 

"  Are  there  any  who  will  blame  onr  venerable  fatbe™.  the  delegates  in  tbe  Conreo- 
tion  of  1787,  for  giving  their  attnl  to  tbia  oIbqm  of  oor  Constitntion  T  All  the  old  ihir- 
BDlsd  to  it,  end  (o  all  [be  other  cmiQeMioin  and  comproming  which  *^    -  - 


sd,  as  coDaected  with  the  subject  of  domestio  slaverr.     Tbe  peopte  of  all 

inted  to  them,  and  filly  yean  of  internal  peace'and  abandaDtnrosperitj 

'B  attested  the  wisdom  of  the  CDOveatioii.  the  palriotiBm  and  devotion  of  the  Federal 


Union,  and  tiie  intelligence  and  justice,  and  faith  of  the  peoi^e.     What  A 

zen  will  now  rise,  and,  claiming  to  be  purer  than  Wsahington,  the  President  of  llmi 
Convaution,  pnrer  and  more  patriotic  than  the  sages  who  supported  him  ia  iha  great 
work  of  fiirmmi;  our  Oonstitulion,  as  thuy  had  prevtously  in  the  achievement  of  oor  id- 
dependsDoe,  will  cast  Ibe  first  stone  at  that  temple  of  human  liberty  which  they  erect- 
edl  Who,  that  loves  bis  country,  imU  opeiKifiBs  Ue  dtlMsfe  and  troxblttome  eaayra- 
wUtet  thus  solamnly  formed,  thus  settled,  and  now  canieorated  by  time  and  bB|»py  ex- 
perience, with  tbfliiope  of  Teaching  better  resulla  from  the  preseol  temper  and  feeling 
of  iba  country  1  Who  will  cast  npon  the  ocean  of  lime  and  chance  }ba  iuvatnaUe 
blessings  we  have  gained,  the  triumph  to  human  liberty  wu  have  secured,  forthedaik 
and  stormy  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  more  perfect  soDCeia  in  a  new  eflbrtt 
Who  will  waulonly  trample  upon  the  faitii  we  bave  aalemnly  pledged  to  oar  bnthroi 
of  the  other  slates,  upon  entering  the  confedency,  as  a  means  of  moaUliiig  them  to  ■ 
more  yieldingdiapusirion  in  Mtoe  futare  Gompactt  Wio  wiU  boldiy  ttrikt  alUt  ntus 
itteff,  and  lake  ilt  fate  againithutympiUkyforOitilavet 

"  Look,  fellow-citizens,  at  the  pivot  upon  whichthetiileaf  this  fiur  fabric  of  omatiuii- 
ed.  One  state  was  entirely  nnrepreeented  in  ibe  Convention  of  1787.  A  mifjorlty  of  the 
delegations  tirom two  oi  the  states,  among  tbe  largest  class,  and  them  both  slave  states,  de- 
olined  to  sign  the  Constitution  as  adopted  by  the  Convention.  A  merely  equal  portioD 
of  ibe  delegates  from  two  otberof  tbe  stales,  and  ono  of  the  second  iu  population,  could 
ooosent  to  give  it  thair  signatures.  Miijoriliei.  and  in  some  cases  bare  majoriliea.  from 
"foar  other*,  aabscribed  to  the  Instrument,  and  in  but  four  states  ont  of  the  twelve,  did 
tbe  entile  del«aliona  in  aitendnnce  give  their  signatures.  Thus  imperfectly  soatained 
and  recommended,  the  Constitutiijn  was  submitted  lo  Conventions  of  the  people  of  the 
several  states.  It  received,  with  as  much  promptness  s*  couU  have  been  maanna^ily 
anticipated,  the  ratificalinn  and  adoption  of  eleven  of  the  statec.  while  five  of  tbe  ele- 
ven accompanied  tbeirsssents  with  expositions  of  their  nnderstendiug  of  tbe  (me  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  various  provisions  of  tbe  inslrnment,  or  with  prnpoaed  amend- 
ments to  it;  or  both  most  strously  indioBliTC  of  tbeir  ditrrust  and  fear  of  the  workinga 
of  the  system,  to  which,  from  the  most  solemn  convictions  of  public  necessity  and  duty, 
they  were  yielding  a  reluctant  assent.  Tliese  ratifications  enabled  the  OongresB  to  de- 
clare the  CoDstilution  in  force  over  the  slates  which  had  adopted  it,  attd  to  take  mea- 
sures Girihe  orgnniiiation  of  the  government  under  it,  which  was  dons  on  tbe  I3th  of 
bptember,  1TB3.  The  4lh  day  of  MhtcIi.  17B9,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  organixatioo  of 
tSe  new  government ;  and  the  elections  of  a  President,  Vice-President,  Senatora,  and 
members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  conformity  ^Ih  tbe  provisions  of  tbe 
Constitution,  were  to  be  immediatelj  made.  The  elecboiu  were  made,  and  tbe  go- 
vernment organized  on  the  day  appointed,  and  still  two  of  the  thirteen  states,  tbe  one 
north  and  the  otbersoath,  had  not  given  their  assent  to  the  system,  and  were  nndDera- 
bera  of  the  confederacy  under  it.  Tbe  twelfth  state  came  in  unqaalifiedly  on  tbe  Slat 
of  ^o^'embe^.  1789.  while  the  thineanth  held  out  uniil  tbe  SSIb  day  of  May.  iJW. 
and  then  accompanied  its  ratification  with  a  lonff  exposition,  and  widi  recommendatima 
foraffleudments  consistiog  of  twenty-one  articles.  This  restored  again  the  anion  id' 
tbe  states,  completed  the  new  system  oF  government,  gave  it  an  axten 
whole  territory  of  the  origioat  United  Slates,  and  may  be  arid  to  bkve  t« 
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dril,  M  die  peaoa  of  1T83  bad  done  the  millnoT,  iocidaiiti  uf  Uio  American  rovota- 
tion. 

"  Stiti  tbe  pablJEmind  wu  not  Btmt.  Appnthtnaious  were  extenrivelf  enlertaiiied 
tfaat  ibe  power*  gracted  to  the  Gsderal  goveiniiieDt  were  too  broad,  and  tlmt  they  woold 
be  made  yet  broader  by  nnfomeeD  aod  nninteoded  coiutnictioTM.  To  preveiil  theas 
erilt,  if  they  aboald  be  real,  and  to  allay  apprefaeDsioa  if  ibey  were  not,  the  Cnogreu 
orginized  Qoder  the  Comtilatioo,  at  iu  first  leHiuu,  oanaed  ameodmeiiU  to  be  pre- 
pared, taken  &om  tbe  anggeation*  and  recummendatioiu  of  tbe  aaTeral  State  Oonten- 
tiona.  eoniiating  of  twoWe  article*,  which  were,  aceordiog  to  the  proviiioni  of  the  Con- 
atitntion,  mbmitlGd  to  the  •everal  Slate  Lcgialatnren  for  their  ratificalioiJ  or  rejection. 
These  amendineiit*  were  nctad  npan  with  rcsaonable  promptilade  by  tbe  reqniiite 
number  of  the  legiilatDre*,  snd  ten  of  tbe  twelve  Brticlea  were  adopted  and  tnnde 
part  of  Ihe  ConstilutioD,  ^hile  tbe  two  Gnt  did  not  receive  the  ralificatinn  of  the  ra- 
qninta  nnmber  of  tbe  legldslare*  of  the  slatea,  and  were  rejected.  Of  the  ten  anicle* 
adopted,  it  ia  worthy  of  remurk  to  notice  that  every  one  u  rcalrictive  uf  the  federal 
powera,  or  declarative  of  the  n'gbta  of  the  people,  or  of  tbe  atatea,  or  both,  and  that  not 
one  word  relating  directly,  or  indirectly,  io  the  rubjeet  ef  domtttit  kavtry,  ia  found  either 
ID  tbe  article*  tbemnelvea,  or  in  the  eipoaitiona  or  recommendation ■  of  the  Slate  Ood- 
ventJDDa  which  nve  riae  to  them. 

"  Bat  two  other  amendment*  havp  been  made  to  tbe  Oonatitatioii  of  tbe  United 
Statea  ap  to  thia  day,  the  Erat  of  which  relatea  to  the  atabilily  of  the  ilatea,  and  waa 
adopted  lo  Jonosry,  1798  land  tbe  otber  relate*  to  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  preaidential 
electOT*  abalf  give  their  vote*  for  Preaident  and  Vice  Freiidsnt,  and  waa  adopted  In  Sep- 
tember, 1304. 

"  Sack  and  ■□  few  have  been  tbe  amendmonts  to  that  Oonatitnlioa,  adopted  and  re- 
commended  lo  the  people  and  tbe  atatea  by  the  Coaveation  of  17S7  ;  and  it  would  be 
more  juat  to  conaiiier  the  len  articlea  of  tbe  aroendmeDt  firat  adapted  aa  part*  of  the 
origiaal  iDalroineDt,  incorporBIed  npon  it  by  the  Cod veu lions  of  he  state*,  at  ibe  time 
of  Uieir  ratifiization,  than  aa  alteration*  of  il,  after  it  bad  met  their  approbalion.  In  not 
one  of  tfaese  ameodmeata  has  a  aingle  paint  been  touched,  whicb  waa  matter  of  com- 
pmmiie  t^  any  delicate  or  conflicting  intereil. 

"  I*  it  not  ^hea  on  wise,  aa  weltaa  nnfaitbfnl  to  tht*  nered  compact,  and  dangeronalo 
the  permanency  of  ibe  noion,  for  the  pefiple  of  tbe  free  alatea  now  to  di*tnrb  the  har- 
mony of  the  coontry,  by  Otrtaitnmf  a  vwlaHim  oflkoit  eompromitti  vkich  diipaitd  of 
tki  ablation  qattlim  ef  domeilie  tlmeni  in  the  country,  and  by  virtne  of  which  tbat 
(^neation  remained  at  reat  for  nearly  rhe  first  half  centniy  of  the  eiislence  uf  the  repab- 
bc  nnder  Ihe  CoDStitntion  T  To  pretend  thai  the  subject  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
ilareiT  in  the  country  can  be  aerionsly  nreed-upon  the  natioDal  legislature,  wtlhoat 
disluniing  these  compromises  of  Ihe  Oonslilation,  ia  to  diaregard  a*  weU  the  plain  pro- 
viidouB  as  the  spirit  of  the  inatrnment ;  and  xopcriitt  la  tft«afit<i<u7S,reg!irdteas  of  these 
coDsideraticina.  is  to  set  the  object  abate  the  Coastitutioo.  above  ihe  valne  of  tbe  Uniou. 
above  the  pence  of  the  coantry,  and  above  the  most  autemn  obligation  of  tbe  cilizens 
■-  observe  nnd  regard  ihe  right*  of  others,  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 

iQraelves  from  ibo  despotiim  of  a  manerch's  power,  tlunild  be  Killing  nov  IB  diiltirb  Iht 
•armimy  of  out  eounl'ry.  to  bnak  Ut  peace,  and  perhaps  overturn  those  enviable  iui-ttti>- 
tiona  which  are  so  rapidly  conducting  am  to  weallb  and  power,  and  greatnen,  bfrntant 
af  that  eery  tntftlsliao  which  waa  inleuded  to  petpeluats  onr  coloniai  bondage,  ia  not 
strange.  That  ihe  irtbjeclt  uf  thai  Bumarchf,  scnooted  to  bow  before  an  earthly  throoe, 
and  to  cringe  and  tremble,  and  be  dlsnt  in  tbe  presence  of  hereditary  analocracy, 
Aould  vidt  our  cmntry  to  iedure  «»  upon  Ibe  subjects  of  liberty,  may  notbeaailraiige 
BB  ii  is  ludicrons ;  bat  that  the  higfa.Qiinded  citizens  of  cor  republic  shonld  be  lad  nwa* 
by  mch  teacbera,  into  conflicla  with  their  political  brelhren.  into  excitement*  which 
thmlen.  not  tbe  qniet  and  harmony  of  their  country  merely,  but  the  perpetuity  of  that 
•acred  cbarler  by  which  sbe  exist*  as  a  united  nation,  is  strange,  is  more  ihon  strange, 
"  Yet  sacb  thiog*  are ;  and  is  it  not  lime  that  we  devote  ounelves  to  eiamination  ! 
That  opoii  thia  solemn  festtval,  when  we  meet  lo  celebrate  the  retnming  unuiversary  of  , 
lulry's  iDdependence,    we   '  ....  .... 


"  Tbal/ereigneri,  ignorant  of  thft  nature  and  chamcler  of  onr  iiistilulicina,  and  owing 
no  duty  orobUgation  to  Ihsmi  that  citizen*  of  IhatconDtrr  which  ^ red  domestic  sla- 
very npon  u*,  a*lhnngb  it  was  an  instilulion  best  calculated  to  put  far  off  the  day  when 
we  should  vectore  to  spiiru  the  protection  of  a  mooarch's  arm,  or  attempt  to  liberate 


ir  OonstitatioD  and  oar  Union,  and  leom  Ihence  onr  dDtlea  to  both,  that 
-  may  transmit  to  oar  snccesMir*  animpairedand  pure,  and  perfect  as  they  have  coma 
down  to  nafrom  the  hand*  of  our  revolutionary  faiben,theriche*t  of  civil  bieaiingsf 
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"  Tbe  Geld,  rellow  citizeni,  ii  too  broad  for  Jtmr  alniiigtii.  or  joar  jntisDca.    Tlw 
lueral  hialory  connected  with  Ihe  formation  of  our  coDMitutioDsl  govemmenf  bw  ce«- 
h  apace  to  allow  of  oommenUupoa  tbe  immmueljr  imporlaat  topics  Kbieli 
•""       •  linglo  ioilance,  a  lingle  lopic.  hb  being  one  ofthop-— "•■ 

a  lliB  «■--' '- "--■  ■'- —  '  -"- ^■ 


^ P „ .^hole  coQOlry,  ija*  called  them  forth,  perh«j>i  ob- 

iruiively ;  certainly  to  the  coaiumption  of  too  mach  o(  tbe  time  allotled  to  tail  wldTeaSk 
Yet  Ihe  Copici  •eemed  to  commend  the  notice  which  hu  been  given  to  it.     The  c< — 

promi»e»  of  the  Coniiitntion  Bi      "       ' ''    '      '  '     "      '        ' 

aent  agilatinn.  in  which  the  pil 

It  ia,  too.alocal,  a  geueraphiCal  controTeray.  and  is 

and  aympaiby,  ralber  than  of  reaaoo  and  jodgment. 


opica  aeemed  to  commena  tna  notice  wtiicn  uoi  oeea  gtven  to  ii.  x  ne  cawa- 
of  the  Conaiitntion  are  directly  involved  in  it,  and  it  ia  tbe  ont^  tonic  of  pro- 
itina.  in  which  the  pillan  oflhat  charier  arhuman  liberty  are  directly  aHsilcd. 
,alocal,  a  geugraphiCal  coDtniTeray.  and  is  aoaght  to  be  made  o us  of  pasnoo 


In  this  aspect  it  ia  moat  Blarmiox,  moBC  deleteViom  ;  bnt  here  tbe  speaker  will  B 
attempt  to  characterize  the  efibrta  of  the  aeiia'on  in  his  own  laDcaaze.  but  will  use  th 
of  the  sainted  Waahington,  tbe  father  of  liia  coaotrj,  in  hia  I 


Brest  legacy  lo  thoM  for  whom  Se  had  so  lavishly  periled  his  life,  hia  fortune  and  loa 
Bonor,  ia  the  field,  in  their  most  difficult  councils,  and  Gonlly  in  the  first  adDiinialraiioa 
of  the  eiecuiive  power  of  that  new  government,  tbe  value  of  which  it  is  our  preaeBI 
object  to  improea  upon  our  countrymen. 
"  Bpeaking  of  tbe  valua  of  ibe  Union,  General  Waabinglon  aaya : 

"  '  The  unity  of  govenuaent  which  conalitQtes  you  one  people  ia  Dow  dear  lo  yaa : 
It  is  justly  so  1  for  It  ia  a  main  pillar  in  the  ediGce  cf  your  real  independence ;  the  aop- 
port  of  your  Iranqiiillify  at  homo  ;  your  peace  abroad  ;  of  your  aafety,  of  your  proa- 
perity ;  of  that  very  liberty  wbich  you  ao  highly  prize.  But  aa  it  ii  easy  tu  foresee  that. 
frnm  differeot  causea  Budfrom  difereia  aaartcri,  much  paina  will  be  taken,  many  arti- 
fices employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  tmlh ;  as  ibis  la  the 
point  in  your  politioal  f'lrtreai  against  nbicb  the  batteriea  of  inlemal  and  exttmal  n- 
anift  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  <lhoa"h  oflen  covertly  and  inaidioiuly) 
directed ;  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  ahould  properly  estimate  the  imm'^iue 
value  of  your  national  union  to  yourcollectiveand  iudividnal  bappinees;  that  yon  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  ajid  immovable  altachmenl  to  it ;  accuatoraiag  yoaraelrea  lo 
think  and  apeak  of  it  aa  tbe  palladium  of  your  political  aafety  and  prosprrity :  waiching 
for  ita  preservation  with  jealoua  aniiaty ;  diacountsnancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a  suspicion  thai  it  can,  in  any  event,  be  abandoned  ;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  tbe 
first  dawning  of  everr  attempt  Id  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or 
lo  enfeeble  the  sacred  tiea  which  now  link  togeihor  the  variona  part*.' 

"  Again,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  the  value  of  the  Dnion,  he  says: 

•; 'In  contemplating  tbe  cansea  which  may  dieLurb  our  Union,  it  occurs  a*  matter  ef 
serioaa  concflni,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  farnisbed  (or  cbarcictecizing  parties 
'T  ffgrapMeal  discrimination — norfiem  and  louthim — Atiantic  and  Keitem;  whence 
deaiguiug  men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there  ia  a  real  difi*erence  of  local 
iulereaU  and  views.  One  of  the  eipedients  of  party  to  acquire  inflnance  within  parti- 
cular diitricla.  ia  lo  miarepreaent  the  opinions  aud  aimsof  other  diatiicta.  You  ctnaoi 
shield  yourselves  Wo  much  against  the  jealousiesand  heart  hurnioga  which  spring  from 
these  misreprasentadons:  tbey  tend  to  render  alisn  to  e«ch  other  those  who  ought  to 
be  bound  together  by  fraternal  aSbction.' 

■'  Are  these  remarke  prepketic  of  tome  of  (ia  agilalioiu  ef  Ihe  prtieitt  day  n  tmr 

"  Ifao,  let  aa  more  attentively  review  this  ndvice,  more  attentively  examine  our  ob- 
ligations to  ihe  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  more  attentively  guanj  ourselves  agaigat 
any  influences,  foreign  ar  domestic,  open  or  covert,  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  Hs  fromonr  duty  as  faillifiil  citi/eos  of  the  republic,  or  to  bring  danger  upon  OOT 
conntTj,  and  iu  free  institutions, 

"  Many  other  paatagas  of  this  invalnable  address  would  ba  qooted  to  you,  bat  time 
doea  not  permit.  Many  other  points,  which  bad  been  brooght  to  mind  by  the  review 
~a  have  taken,  would  be  gladly  discussed,  but  the  same  necessity  compels  i~-  '-  ■— 


them.  I  can,  therefore,  only  say,  from  the  daiigtr  Kkick  turrotiitdi  tie  patiioiuitt  art- 
laliojt  of  one  of  the  eonpromiici  upAu  which  tbe  Oouatitution  rests,  we  should  tate 
warning  as  to  all  that  remain.  Any  approach  to  a  change  of  that  consecrated  instni- 
ment  abould  only  be  made  in  conformity  with  its  own  provisions,  and  even  when  it 
may  seem  to  ua  that  such  a  change  ia  deeirablo,  our  wbola  ground  should  be  careful^ 
sorveyed ;  the  rights  and  interests  and  foHliiigH  of  every  state,  and  of  the  people  in 
ntryuttum  of  tKt  Union,  should  be  fully  eonaldered  and  jually  appreciated:  oor re- 
quests should  be  calmly  and  dispassionately  made,  and  tbe  results  of  the  action  of  tta 
constituted  authorities  bo  borne  in  Oat  tpirit  and  milh  tkat  temper  leJtich  gave  exiHaee 
totkeConiHlalionaiidlhe  Union.    Thanihall  we  set  an  example  la  gar  political  brMb- 
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roQ  of  tbe  otfaer  itatM  vrhieh  we  ma;  invils  tfaem  to  follow,  and  give  eridenee  afonr 
attachmflDt  to  the  cwnfederacj,  wliich  ihonld  coajmuid  their  amfidence. 

"  Finally.  fello<v  citiiena,  let  a>  ding  to  ihe  CooatilatioD  and  tbe  TJulan.  u  the  nmat 
sod  mosl  efBcieal  mnde  at  pramotiag  ihe  caniei  of  liberty  in  oar  own  country,  aod 
tbniDgbout  the  world.  Let  oar  every  obligslioD  to  both  be  ditcbarged  wilh  wakeful 
vigilanoe,  Mricl  fidelity,  SLd  patriotic  devotion ;  Jet  ui  remember,  when  the  troubles 
we  have  re«iewed  were  met,  encountered  and  overcome,  that  bat  thirteen  iudepmdcDt 
atatea  were  lo  be  coueulted  and  oonciliated,  but  Mime  three  or  four  milliou*  of  peoplo 
nnited  and  reoonciled  ;  that  half  a  century  of  the  prosperotu  working!  of  onr  gtoriom 
■yBtaiD  ha>  doubled  the  number  of  atatea,  and  gwelled  onr  popnlatiun  to  aome  aiileea 
or  HTenliieQ  million! ;  that  with  thi!  increaie  nl  itale*  and  popalation,  aod  of  conae- 
qaence  wealth  and  power,  local  and  coufJicting  intereata.  Kctional  jealoniiea,  rival  feel- 
mg^  and  ail  the  im^edimsnta  lo  ilie  fbrmaliou  of  an  efficient  government,  and  a  per- 
fact  union,  which  inlerpoaed  themBel,ve>,  and  ahnoat  overcome  the  reiDlnlioD.  and 
patience  and  bope  of  onr  revolntionary  fathera.  must  have  proportionably  increaaed. 
And  let  theas  remembraucea  Htrsngthen  our  zeal  and  fortify  onr  determioation  to  pre- 
aerve  the  Cooatilalian  Bad  tbe  Union  Ihey  forined,  for  the  increaatd  mitlions  over  whom 
the  bleuingi  of  both  are  daily  and  honrly  dimmed,  and  to  traQBtnit  them,  unimpaired, 
to  the  Kill  increasing  millioni  of  freemen,  who  will  so  aoon  ancceed  as. 

"  If  there  be  thoia  among  ua,  who,  milled  by  a  mittaie*  lymjiatky,  or  bf  mddat  <a- 
diemcni,  upon  any  aubjact,  are  forgetting  their  obligatiani  to  thi  KhoU  cmuitry,  to  tbe 
Cooatitutiou  and  the  Union,  lei  ni  lue  every  effort  of  penuaiion  and  example  to  awaken 
ibeoi  toaienaa  of  their  dangeroui  error.  Ifthote,  who,  for  Ihe  take  of  private  inter- 
eat,  personal  ambition,  or  momentary  political  sncceaa.  are  willing  to  eipericneut  upon 
the  pnblio  paiuona.  to  treat  lightly  their  con!tittitionBl  obligaliona,  lo  fomtnt  teeHonal 
jtaUuiiet  and  Toiia  vp  gtograpkical  diiltKciioni  vitkin  tlie  Vnioit,  ielOii  abitnce  of  our 
comUnmctand  ivpporl  connncc  net.  that  tie  ptrtosai  graSification,  or  pvilie  tirvieet 
of  any  lining  man,  are  not  objtds  afiufficUtU  magnUtide  lobe  gaaud  at  tietxpeKit  of  the 
kaTmeyij  of  the  eoim/ry,  Ihe  peace  of  the  Psion.,  or  a  tingle  letter  in  the  Uil  o/our  contti- 
ItUionai  liu/iet.— If  among  U!  there  be  any.  which  Heaven  forbid,  who  are  prepared,  for 
any  earlfaly  otjject,  to  diamember  onr  confederacy  and  deitmy  that  con!titution  wfaich 
bindiui  together,  let  the  fateofan  Arnold  be  theirs,  and  let  ihe  dsteatation  and  acorn 
of  every  American  be  their  constant  companioua,  until,  like  bim,  Ihey  shall  abandon  a 
country  whose  rich  blessings  the^  are  no  lonier  worthy  to  eqjoy. 

''  Toward!  foreigners,  and  foreign  nationa. let  onr  ^ndnct  be  governed  Jiy  Ihe  strict 
rale  of  right.  Let  our  every  duty,  arining  nnder  the  jaws  of  nationi,  or  the  obllgationa 
of  treatiei,  be  promptly  and puocliliously performed;  and  then,  neither  cisjming  nor  at- 
tempting to  eierciae,  a  right  to  interfere  in  their  internal  atTain,  or  to  control  their  civil 
and  political  institutiong,  let  us  give  them,  at  all  timee.  and  under  all  circumalancea,  to 
nnderBland,  ihnt  we  neither  aak,  nor  will  receive ,  any  tueKinterferenet  from  Ikeni. 

"  Thus  demeanioK  onraelves  aa  citizens  of  the  Bepablio.  and  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  nation!,  if  the  time  miut  come  when  our  proud  Temple  of  Freedom  muit 
bll,  crashed  by  eitemal  violence,  or  rent  asunder  by  mternal  dissensions,  let  the  Free- 
men oi  New-York  anatain,  erect  and  unbroken,  that  pillar  thai  Ihe  structure  committed 
ti)  their  keeping,  when  every  other  may  be  prostrate,  and,  scallered  over  the  face  of  our 
&ir  land,  a  mass  of  shapeleiw  mina,  it  may  sUnd  a  monument  uf  their  tidelit;  to  Iba 
perfect  edifice,  atid  of  ihair  tmjrielding  attachment  toconstitational  tibertr- 
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Trb  Uhited  Stitu:  Iti  Fowih  ard  Fiumirim.  Bj  Guillsame  Tall  Poami,  Ute 
Mmiater  of  the  Bepablio  of  f  niDce  to  the  United  Slalei.  Firat  American,  from  tbo 
tbird  Farii  edition.  TraasUted  frotn  tbe  French,  by  BdiDtuid  U  Da  Bany,  M.D„ 
SnrgMD  Uaited  State*  Navy.    LippinooU,  Ownbo  &  Co.,  Phibdelphu. 

M^or  Pduuia  waa  for  maoy  yean  ■  member  of  the  board  of  topographical  engi- 
neen,  appointed  by  hii  govst^ment  to  aianiiii;  the  pbjiical  renTiniea  of  onr  A.tluitio 
ooaM,  ia  relation  to  it*  defance.  Hii  rsiidence  In  thii  country  •eemsd  to  derdop  ia 
him  B  DBlurally  strong  republican  teadencj,  and  hi*  power  of  obaerration  and  jiut  dat- 
Criminalion,  enabled  hitn  to  dalect  the  Ifnenoikingiof  ouriiulinitiaai.  Onbi*  retoro  to 
Vraaoe  ha  waa  ever  pruminant  in  promoting  popular  liberty,  and  nu  one  of  dio*e  aoti«« 
*pirit«,  who  »  pmmplly,  in  1848,  erected  a  repablio  on  die  throne  [deaarted  by  the 
"ciliieo  king."  Hawni  sent  to  repreasat  Franoe  at  Waahington,  atid  ia  common 
with  moat  othara  nbora  official  duty  took  to  Woahmgton,  stifferad  from  the  imbeciti7 
of  the  cabinet. 

Tbe  w«k  before  naia  valnable.aa  thsraaoltofobaervatiouibyan  intelligeatforaigDar 
long  reaidant  in  thf*  country  ;  uid  well,  and  jnatry,  doe*  fae  appraeiate  the  wnDderfol- 
progreaaof  oarcoantry,  whitehedoe*  ample jnitice  tooorinititatiaDa,  withoat  that  dia- 
guating  mDCk-philanthropjand  abanrdly  patroniiing  air,  which  maka  tha  English  ac 
once  *o  contemptible  aod  «o  ridicoloas. 


Thk  latBH  CoNFEoiaiTii.  tMD  Tni  SaaiLLtoH  or  17SS.     By  Henry  M.  Field.    Har- 
per Brother*. 

Taa  long anfferingarirelaud,  and  the  heroiacbaraaterof  the  iMbIa  bearta,  who.  fWia 
time  to  time,  have  atepped  forward  to  atrike  a  blow  in  har  canas,  are  alwaya  atirring 
them'ii,  and  nSiird  in  their  oautemplatioo,  an  example  of  the  necasaity,  oo  the  partcf 
tyranny,  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance.  Had  the  people  of  Ireland  in  1798  knuwn 
half  their  atrength,  or  the  value  of  the  great  men  who  aonght  to  miaa  tham  to  a  dbIiodi! 
mnk,  the  aatbor  of  tha  preaent  work  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  call  that 
great  movement  a  "  rebellion."  It  la,  however,  a  star;  which  ahould  be  familiar  to 
alh  and  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when  the  wrong*  of  tho*s  penoni  wilt  be 
avenged. 

SepORTOF  1.  QlNERlL  Pr.AN  FOR  THE  FROMOTIon     Of  FOBLIC  AKD  pEMOMtL     HllLTB  I 

Deviaed.  pre|ie|ed.  and  recommended  by  tha  Comminionera  appointed  under  a  ro- 
aolve  of  the  Legislature  of  Maasachuaett*,  relative  to  a  saoatary  anrvay  of  Iha  alate. 
Dutton  &  Weotworth,  Boatou. 

Id  accnrdaooe  with  a  resolution  of  the  Maasachoaatta  Legislature  in  IB49,  oommia- 
aionera  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  aaaatnry  anrvey  of  the  state.  Mr.  Lemuel  8ha(> 
tuok.  a  well-known  aud  able  «latiiticiau,wal  ambnoed  in  the  commiaaion ;  and  a  report 
has  been  made  by  him  on  the  aabject,  wbiob  doea  great  justice  to  hia  research  and 
ability.  An  immenaa  number  of  tacts,  illoalratiTe  of  tbe  influenee  of  diaeaae  and  itw 
means  of  preserving  the  gBoeral  health  of  the  community,  are  collected  and  digMled 
into  a  compreheoiive  beaith-act.  Tor  the  coasidaratiim  of  the  general  oonrt.  Tbe 
conrae  of  the  cholera  in  Maaaachasetla,  aa  influenced  by  the  sanatory  regulatioru  of  die 
boards  of  health,  is  strongly  illnstralive  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  jadicioua  aolion 
to  prevent  contagion.  The  work  of  Mr.  Shatlock  ought  to  be  widely  ciniolalad,  and 
bia  viewa  adopted  in  all  the  atatea. 
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Tmb  FkiOTiou.  CooE>Boiu,  QODlaiDiiiz  apward*  of  1,000  Bacaipli:  ConnitiDg  of 
dir«ctloiM  for  wlecdns,  prepuiiig,  hdo  cooking  ill  kindi  of  meati,  fiab,  poaltir  Bod 
game,  loapa,  Ao.   B;  Hra.  BliM,of  Boiton.  Lippincott,  Qrembo  &  Co.,  Philadelpbia. 

In  tbUageofreftaadacooinplutimMtU,  tfaeoieliilii  verygenanllj  Toted  ralgtr,  oDd 
the  art  of  houMwifisrj  doDonoced  u  on  allenipt  to  '*  eniliro  womaD,"  and  to  "  degrade 
her"  Beam  that  iDtsUeotoal  rablimatioa  which  a  fiew  of  the  mi,  prompted  bj  lazineM 
Vid  opinkm,  ImoiTf  U  the  troe  ^bere  of  voman^  The]'  inmgioe  that  the  further  the  do- 
parta  fmiD  the  practicat,  the  more  she  fnlGlls  her  dQliea.  A  work  lika  the  one  before  ni 
ii  caloulaled  to  diapel  loch  iUiuioDi.  A*  the  animal  appetite  become!  excited  bj  the 
viaionaof  riiudi  vihich  the  receipt*  cotijore  up,  the  heart  yearoi  towardi  that  portioD  of 
the  wi  whose  (kill  i*  derated  to  their  preparatiaii.  If,  a>  an  eminsnt  packet-owner 
onca  remarited,  "  the  road  to  the  pnblic  heart*  is  through  their  throata,"  what  an  id&d- 
anoe  may  not  that  ladj  aiereiie  whoii  miatreaa  of  tbecontentaof  thiiTulame  !  "Ob!" 
aaji Mia* Bhie-Stocking,  "marryjoDrcook.iben."  Tnie:batinthiBdeiiiocnticageBiid 
oouitt;,  parlor  onumeuti  are  onl;  u)  eili*  eipeme ;  and  e^ocuiott,  like  taxalioe,  ahould 
be  imifbnD  and  eqoaL 

Trb  CtttiTiAL  TtbtaiuFH ;  or,  SecreU  of  the  Life  to  Ootoe,  repealed  throngfa  Ma^- 
netiBm ;  wherein  the  uiiteoce,  the  Pirra  and  the  occupetiDDi,  of  the  hu]  after  ita 
aepantjon  fnnn  the  bodT,  are  pn>T«d  by  many  yean'  experimeata ;  by  the  mraoB  of 
eight  eilBtioionuiBmbDiiitB,  WDO  bad  cighlj  percepttooB  of  ibiny-aix  deceunl  per- 
Mnu  of  tbHodi  conditioai ;  a  deicriptioD  of  their  coovenetJaDB,  lie,  wilh  prooj*  of 
their  exiitenco  in  the  apiritoal  world.  By  L.  Alph.  Ohagnet.  J.  B.  BedfieU,  Clinton 
HaU. 

The  title  of  thii  work  preBenti  a  pretty  formidable  bill  of  fare ;  but  the  promiaea  are 
well  aoitnined  io  the  text,  aa  &r  aa  the  aaaertionB  of  the  •omnambutiitB  go.  The  de- 
parted aonla  are  deactiiied  in  nlher  an  ttoaatiBfactory  manner,  bat  ibat  ia  probably  in 
coQaequenceof  the  nosatiBlaclory  italeof  our  apprebennoni.  TbeUdieBin  Heayen  are 
dreeaed  in  "  light  gauze  dreaasB"  of  difierent  colon  !  but  whether  of  "  home  tnannike- 
tnre"  or  not,  ia  not  italed. 


Thi  Wobkb  or  J.  FtKBtDoaa  Cooria.  Wiho  imd  Wtita :  oit,  Lc  Fed  Foli^t.  A 
Tale  by  the  author  of  ''  Deeralsyer,"  &c  Complete  ia  one  f  oluma.  Revised  and 
corrected,  with  ■  new  Introdncuon,  Notea,  &o.,  by  the  author.  George  P.  Fatuam, 
155  Broadway. 

ThJB,  ai  one  of  Mr.  Oooper'i  •«»  Itorie*,  baa  been  conddared  inferior  to  aume  of  bia 
other  brilliant  delinealioDi  of  life  upon  that  element.  Bat  it  alao  coDtaina  a  very  jiut 
appreciation  and  accnrate  deacription  of  the  paealiaritie*  of  Italian  charaoter.  The 
■tory  tnma  Olt  a  naatical  incidaat,  embracing  the  black-hearted  murder  of  the  onble 
Canccioli,  by  that  pecnjiarly  Britiih  roffiaa,  Nelaon,  Bad  bia  paramour.  The  dainiliDg 
inbmy  of  the  act  waa  particjpated  in  by  the  whohi  Briliab  nation.  inaBmoch  M  that  it 
did  not  *iut  with  ita  diapleeaare  the  profligate  coaple  who  proitilnted  pubiic  joBtioe  to 
private  Tsngaaace.  The  whole  atory.ia  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  *ery  best  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  immortal  works,  sod  the  present  is  the  aathor'a  alandard  edition. 


WiLLuM  Pbhh  t  An  liiatorical  Biography  from  New  Source*,  wilh  an  exira  chapter 
on  the  "MaaalJay  Charges."  By  William  Hepwonh  Dixon.  Blanchard  Sc,  Lea. 
Tbia  work  has  aoqoired  a  great  reputBtioD  lor  the  research  and  accuracy  it  displayt. 
Initia  oollected  a  vaat  deal  of  inTormstioii  throwiug  light  npon  the  course  oF  the  great 
fannder  of  the  "  Key-Stooe  State;"  bnt  it  derives  its  chief  loterest  from  the  aocoesa 
wilh  which  the  charges  contained  in  MacanlBy'a  histoiy  agaiiiBt  Pena  tor  bribeiy  and 
cormptioii,  are  met  In  the  opiuioo  of  all,  the  biatoiian  ia  completoly  refiited,  and  the 
parity  of  Penn'a  charaoter  quite  joBtiGad. 
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T  HiBRivira  Db  Bora.     B5  Thaodore  Irrlng,  H.  A.    G. 

This  sdiDirableprodDctioii,  from  the  ptm  of  ■  naphaw  ofWaahingtonlrTuig.Hid  do^ 
catedbytheftDlhor  to  bUrenowDBdaDcle.haa  been  JEuilf  appreciated  for  th«  Bccmacy 
of  id  deacriptiaii,  and  the  nztent  to  nhieb  the  mnuDtie  interest  wbich  nttusbea  to  tbe 
Bpaniih  work  of  Do  L&  Vega  ii  preterred.  The  adrentore*  of  De  Soto  we  in  tbehigfaetf 
degree  TomanticBDdintere*ting,uidtbaiiibject  baa  been  treated  by  Irring in  «  mantier 
IhatdoM  DO  diicredil  to  reladonahip  to  tfae  celebnted  anihor  of  the  "  Conquest  of  da- 
■adA."  The  volume  ii  aniform  with  Fatnam'aatandard  editioii  of  the  work*  of  Wadi- 
ington  Irving. 

aattiriui'i  DuMATic  WoBU.    BoMod  Editioo.    No.  36.    Phillips,  SampaoD  &  Co. 

The  pcnaent  number  of  this  beaatiCnl  editionorBhsVapeare  contains  the  play  of  Raoaeo 

St  Jcliet,  and  iaembBlIiahed  with  a  finely  mecnted  portrait  of  Jnliet.     The  eleganoe  of 

tb»  edition  is  inch  as  to  ■adafr'^*'  most  faitidions  taate,and  itiaodited  with  equal  skiD 

•nd  ability. 

LoHDOK  LasoK,  IKP  TBI  LoHDoiT  PoDK.     By  Henry  Haybew.    With  BngtkTings, 

8to.,  pp.  4(1.    New-Tork:    Harper  Brothers; 

Thia  is  dewgned  as  the  first  part  of  a  graphie  and  quits  intereating  accoant  of  dn 
social  cmiditionand  eeminga  of  the  poorer  claisw  of  the  BntiJt  Metropolis.  The  writer 
ha*  eqjayed , every  advantage  for  inrormatioa,  aod  after  a  pential  of  hn  pages,  no  one 
can  bul  to  exclaim,  "  truly,  one-half  the  world  knows  not  how  tbe  otber  baif  livee." 


The  repQtalinn  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  is  sufficiently  established  and  widely  known,  to 
procare  for  soy  stories  ol  his  production  a  Urge  and  eager  circle  of  readera.  His  dnliiw 
tiona  of  Naw-Eugtaad  manneti,  cnavenatians  and  language,  are  governed  by  good  l>ale 
in  aviiiding  to  edollenite  the  eoD'emtioDs  of  ordinary  people  with  idioms  and  bar- 
barisms, wbich  rarely  have  eiiatence  in  New-Engtaad.  That  ibe  worka  of  Mr.  Haw- 
tfanme  wilt  go  down  to  other  gBnemtioDs,  conveying  a  trathfiil  picture  of  the  iDaDDera 
of  our  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  occupies  the  first  rank  among  tbe  imagtnativ* 
writers  of  tbe  day,  and  his  productions  are  not  eioalled  here  or  elsewhere. 


The  favor  with  which  tbe  "  Green  Mountain  Boys"  was  received,  bespeaks  a  umilaT 
late  for  this  work  u|ion  a  kindred  sabject  It  turns  upon  the  battle  of  Bennington,  aad 
fioely  illustnileB.  in  the  character  of  tba  "  Tory's  Danghter,"  the  innate  patrioliam  and 
heroism  of  Amerlna's  daughter,  undar  the  mnit  trying  eircnmataaeea. 

Tea  CoMaiasioNKB!  or,  De  LnaiTicoIitqDiHiaDo.     ByO.P.  B.James,Eaq,    Har- 
per Brotliers. 
This  is  (he  title  of  Mr.  James'  last  novel,  or  rather  tbe  laat  we  have  ssm :  tber«  may 

be  a  later  one.     Mr.  James  caimot  be  called  aa  aothor,  becanae  be  has  created  nothiBg. 

He  baa  a  crowd  of  very  good-QBturcd  readers,  who  buy  tbe  bo(^  that  bottr  faia  nan^ 

and  these  will  buy  "  the  last"  as  rapidly  as  any  of  the  former. 
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iiKci.     Bj  CharlM  Gajura.    Hwper 

ThU  worli  ia  compoied  of  foar  lectarsa,  delivered  before  the  People'i  Ljceoin  id  New- 
Orleans  ;  one  edicion  of  which  luu  already  been  givea  to  the  world,  nod  >o  favorably 
receitedi  as  to  encoorage  iha  author  lo  coaliDaa  hia  labor ;  and  the  preaanL  new  octavo 
editirai  by  Ibe  Me«an.  Harper  cootain*  lii  leotnrea  of  increaied  interest,  bringing  tbe 
narrative  dovrn  to  tbe  middle  of  tbe  ISth  century.  Mr.  Qayarre  is  a  graceful  and 
lively  writer,  and  has  been  led  on  by  public  encouragement  until  he  &irly  takei  rank 
ammg  popular  American  salbors.  iDdsed.bis  Buliijeotis  full  of  interest,  and  abounding 
widi  romance,  although  there  are  not  a  frAr  who  deny  the  latter  every  thing  American. 


iLBisiiRCHis  on  the  Dynamics  of  Magnetism.  Electricity,  Heal, 
Light,  Crystallization,  and  Cbemiim,  in  tbeir  relations  to  Vital  Force,  tij  Banin 
Charles  Vnn  Beichenback.  The  complete  work  from  the  German.  Second  Edition. 
By  John  Ashburaer,  M.D.     J.  8.  RedGeld,  Kew-Vork. 

In  our  Dumbar  for  March,  1847,  we  gave  a  review  of  this  eitraordinary  work  of 
Beichenback.  which  had  then  not  attracted  the  altention  in  the  scieutiGc  world  which 
has  been  drawn  to  it.  The  nomarous  experiments  whiob  he  made  with  magnets,  and 
the  BitraurdlnHiy  results  wbich  followed,  explaining  by  natural  causes  many  suppoied 
supernataral  results,  threw  a  new  ligbl  upon  the  power  and  properties  of  magnetism. 
Tbe  preaeDt  adatirable  transtatlDn,  pnbliabad  by  EtedGeld,  witbcuis,  possesses  very  great 


WicniLH  Mxister's  ArPHiaTietsBiF  mo  Tk^vkli.    From  the  German  of  Ooalhe. 
New  Edition  Revised.     Tickoor,  Heed  &  Fields,  BoMoa. 

Tbe  taste  for  Qermnn  literature  in  this  cuuctr;  is  conUnually  on  tbe  increase,  not  only 
from  the  very conaidenible number  of  German setll emeu ts  where  the"  Maiieripraeht" 
is  retained,  but  from  tbe  gradual  spread  of  acqaaititanca  wiib  tbe  great  German 
authors.  Goelhehos  woncnntiuually  upon  public  fnvor ;  and  tbeae  translatiiias  b;  Cuilyle, 
who  claims  to  have  imported  Qoetbe  into  the  English  language,  are  very  attractive. 
Tbe  style  of  the  pubtication  is  ever;  way  worthy  of  the  matter,  and  is  distinguish ed  by 
that  clesmeBSof  typograpby,  which  characterize  Ibe  productions  of  Mesara,  Ticknor, 
Beed  &  Fields. 


The  AoToniooKipaT  ann  Mcmobuls  or  drrxts  OatDUR  Coxoia,  for  RSiv  years 
Mariner  and  Bhip-mastet  Irom  the  Port  of  New-York.  By  Ber.  Henry  T.  Cbeever. 
Harper  Brothers. 

This  memoir  of  an  old  salt  possesses  great  interest  for  tbe  lovers  of  adventure,  npart 
from  thefalaegkreandinoongruous  conceits  Ibai  cbameterize  the  wrilingsof  the  author. 


SECoiit>-LovE:  OB,  Tbb  World'*  Ofihiok.    By  Martha  Martel.    G,   P.  Putnam,  ISS 
Broadway. 

This  is  an  Amarioan  ttory,  whereof  the  object  seems  to  be  to  prove,  that  in  the  public 
mind,  weakneas  is  erronsonsly  confounded  with  tendamess,  and  want  of  cba meter  with 
gentlenees )  in  short,  that  the  female  character  is  very  generally  misandemtood  or  not 
properly  appreciated,  and  the  wall-sdstained  aarrattve  is  intended  to  correct  such 
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H&TUfts  ARD  BLiHioasu  Of  Cbki>tiim  PiruTT.  By  B«T.  B.  8.  Foiter,  with  ib  1b- 
troduction  by  Bdmaad  B,  Jbdm,  D.D.,  one  of  tba  Biahopt  of  the  Hsthodiat  Epiaco- 
palOhoTch.    New-York:     HufMr  Brothen. 

This  able  work  will  be  an  accsptable  addiUan  to  the  relijpoiK  litaratiirs  of  tbe  oosn- 
try.    It  ii  neatly  (md  cheaply  printed ;  with  ■  portnut  of''    "latbor. 


Tbii  ^reat  work  of  the  celebrated  Feaeloii ihonld  be  widely  circulated;  and  Ibe 
beaniifnl  and  cheap  style  in  which  it  is  got  out  by  Measn.  Morphy  &  Co^  ia '— '■^'t'^ii 
to  promote  that  denrabla  object. 


CoaBin  iKD  His  OoirTB>roR*iUM.    By  Obarlea  PbilUpa,  F.B.S.    Harper  Brath«». 

The  time  has  come,  wfaeti  in  England,  the  oelebnted  IHah  pairiott,  of  whom  Ihii 
work  givea  HD  aecouDt,  are  more  justly  sppreciated.  Bnt  the  book  is  fall  of  mtoreai, 
treating  as  it  does,  of  the  brilliant  galaxy  of  geniai  who  floaiithed  at  the  time  of  Irriand^ 
sacrifice.    It  ooafines  ittelf,  howerer,  mate  to  the  pervoiml  tlun  the  politioal  hiatoij. 


Any  person  who  glnncM  at  tbts  title,  will,  before  nacbing  the  name,  aay  «  it  is  by 
Willis;"  wtd  the  book  does  not  depart  from  the  antbor's  peculiarities.  ItslitleisjiM)- 
fied.  oQ  the  groanH  that  the  papers  are  the  "  ediloriaU"  of  the  Home  Jatimal.  Then 
who  take  that  pqier  are  forearmed,  and  tfaose  who  do  not,  are  forewarned. 


&  GrBiK  Grauhab  '.  for  the  ose  of  High-Schools  and  UoiTerntiea.  By  Philip  But- 
Diiui.  Bevlaed  and  enlarged  by  bis  sun,  Aleiandor  Butmon.  TVanslalsd  from  the 
German,  by  Edward  Robiusnn.     Harper  Brolber*. 

This  great  work  needs  bat  an  aunonacement,  to  have  the  sobatantial  and  ootrut 
edition  now  offered  to  tbe  public  properly  appreciated.. 


AmnicAN   AncHxoLoaiotL   RisuacHia.     No.  I. — The  Serpent  Symbol,  and  the 
Worsbip  of  the  Beciprooal  Principles  of  Nature  in  America.     By  E.G.  Sqnier,  A-AL. 
Member  of  tbe  British  Archisological  Association,  Ac.    George  F.  Fatoam. 
This  is  a  work  of  ettraordinary  sciealific  interest,  and  we  bare  laid  it  aside  for  a 

future  extended  article.    The  opportunities  and  abilitiea  of  Mr.  Sqaier  have  enabled 

faicQ  to  throw  a  world  of  light  npon  the  subject.     Mr.  ScboolcrafI,  in  bis  great  work 
.apon  the  Indiaas,  regards  the  Serpent  aymbols  at  America  as  a  proof  of  tba  Bastem 

origin  of  tbe  Indians.    Mr.  Squier  does  entirely  agree  in  ib^t  riew. 

arenumerons,  and  the  work  well  got  up. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY. 

Ths  vheat  trade  of  the  United  States  has  undei^ne  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  last  ten  ;eara,  and  has  now,  in  relation  to  England  and  th 
west  of  Europe,  reached  a  position  in  which  a  continued  and  extensive  ex- 
pansion may  be  looked  for,  if  only  that  principle  of  reoiprocal  interchanee 
of  industriaJ  products  \a  adhered  to,  through  the  operation  of  which  £e 
markets  of  the  world  have  become  open  to  the  fields  of  the  world  ;  the 
escesaive  productions  of  one  locality  become  available  to  the  excessive 
demand  of  another  region.  Since  England  adopted,  in  1843,  the  policy 
of  admitting  foreign  food  to  English  consumption,  legal  and  artificial  bar- 
riers to  the  interdiange  of  produce  have  been  removed,  to  an  extent  which 
has  sufBced  to  impel  the  currents  of  trade  in  a  new  direction,  uid  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  its  (jiannela,  so  as  to  present  a  swelling  volume  of 
national  wealth  rolling  into  the  lap  of  industry,  instead  of  ^  coffers  of 
capitalists  under  the  restrictive  system.  The  Ugh  price  at  which  food 
had  ruled,  for  many  years,  down  to  the  modification  of  the  duties  in  1842, 
had  circumscribed  the  consumption  in  a  double  ratio.  Hie  &ct,  that  in> 
dispensable  food  absorbed  most  of  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes, 
prevented  them  from  buying  necessary  clothing,  which,  in  turn,  dimin- 
ished employment,  and  lessened  emoluments,  narrowing,  in  &  farther  de- 
gree, the  means  of  buying  food.  The  population  was  thus  moving  in  a 
ruinous  vortex,  of  which  the  gyrations  were  momentarily  increasing  in 
velocity.  The  national  earnings,  although  diminishing  in  amount,  were 
absorbed  by  the  monopoly  land-holders,  whose  fears  wore  also  awalcened 
by  the  swelling  number  of  paupers  charged  to  the  poor  rates.  He  great 
evil  of  the  state  was  dear  food,  of  which  the  prices  were  unnaturally  sus- 
tained by  legal  enactments  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  earnings  of  indus- 
tiT  were,  by  law,  poured  into  the  pockets  of  food  growers  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  interests.  The  remedy  was  obvious,  viz.,  to  throw  open  the  gra- 
naries of  the  world  to  the  supply  of  the  people,  in  order  that  English  in- 
dustry might  be  able  to  obtain  other  necessaries,  in  addition  to  food,  for 
its  exercise.     From  the  moment  of  the  aooomplishment  of  that  event,  the 
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prosperity  of  England  has  been  on  the  increase,  aa  meuured  by  the  in- 
creased employment  of  the  people,  and  greater  wages — not  money  wages, 
but  more  of  the  actual  coiutorts  and  necessaries  of  life,  for  a  given  amount 
of  labor.  In  proof  of  this  material  progreHS,  may  be  taken  a  table  of  the 
quantities  of  raw  materials  of  manufacture  and  of  food,  imported  into 
England,  for  a  series  of  years,  for  the  uae  of  the  people. 

llie  following  table  shows  tJie  leatUng  articles  of  food  and  manu&ctures 
imported  into  Great  Britain : 

D  RAW  IIATEKIAI.S  II 


Al.im>Ii,No 

...FroWbiwd 

185.836 

2I7S«7 

Sr-    :;■::::: 

1.433 

384.325 

336,331 

28i.50l 

331,135 

iS"'  •• ::::::. 

98.2W 

S     - ::::::: 

l:Si„  ;: ;:::::: 

....3.856.56! 

6J(25.851 

., 6,641419 

....1,005.276 

185338 

ia.187.I31 

3.232.234 

34.431,070 

3.396.079 

S0.0i4,888 

27.480,621 

2.881,800 

4.478,328 

Cocoa,  poandi 

,....1,084.170 

^'  :. -.v;.::-. 

....2,359,573.... 

3,174.445 

61,178515 

.27.53a,H5 

2.400,400 

Tobsooo,     "    

Pinieou,:     "   

....21.803,775 

344,358 

....85.^61.026.... 
5,863,030.... 

...778,375,871 

Totil.poand. 

ToUl,owt 

l23.R»3.4iH 

12.187.131 

1,490.480 ,22« 

11,882,900 

758.841,600 

.' 75,100.883 

119,991.319 

Total  food  in  lb>.... 

....l,2Bl,026JOe 
9,109,358 

667,664^08 

73.726778 

MaUriaU. 
Silk 

...326,407.693.... 
....41.718,514 

H~ip.     ;;  

....72,352.200.... 

119,127.300 

203,000,900 

117.971.500 

204.928,940 

Totd 528.052,717 1,163,092.444 1.071,456,421 

His  is  a  most  incredible  result.     We  have  given  the  details  of  the 
articles  for  these  three  yeais,  in  order  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  in- 
crease may  be  seen.     The  following  table,  composed  of  the  aggregates 
for  each  year,  shows  dki  prt^ressive  nature  of  the  increase : 
«numTii*  or  iiiimxi,i,oiuiii,  fooD,  aud 


Twn. 

ADiHih-Ns. 

Onia— an. 

Paad— Ui. 

KnMinriik— Lbm. 

1S36.... 

....  None 

92.432.... 

772,275.871.. 

52B.052.7ir 

1842.... 

5,340.... 

....2.486,351.... 

778.971,593.. 

732.507,490 

1843.... 

2,100.... 

799.362.S60.. 

884.287.381 

1814.... 

....2.763,164.... 

843514,168.. 

922.924,154 

1845.... 

28,875.... 

....1.287,152.... 

948,615,050.. 

1,038,859.643 

1848..- 

....122,458.... 

....4.767,591.... 

961,234,984.. 

741.607365 

1847.... 

219.679.... 

...12.303.751.... 

...1.576.810,655.. 

784,849,425 

1848.... 

203.440.... 

....6.2.37,244.... 

...1,423,305.833.. 

1.0S3521.501 

...11,882.900.... 

...1,490.480,228.. 

1,183,092,444 

817,247.... 

....9,109,350.... 

...1,281,028.700.. 

1,071,(58,431 
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The  importation,  both  of  food  and  raw  materialB,  haa  inoreaaed  in  an  equal 
ratio.  The  year  1847  was  one  of  famine  in  Ireltuid,  and  was  followed  by 
revulsions  in  the  com  trade,  and  in  rul-road  speoulationa.  Tlie  last  two 
years  have  been  those  of  good  harvests  and  fair  business ;  nevertheless, 
the  quantity  of  food  imported  in  1849  was  very  nearly  double  what  it 
was  in  1842  ;  and  of  grain,  sevenfold  as  much  in  1850  as  in  1843.  How 
great,  then,  must  have  been  the. deprivation  among  the  poorer  -classes  in 
those  years  of  monopoly,  as  manifested  in  their  purchases,  increased  so 
mui^  when  opportunity  olfered  !  The  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  in 
the  last  year,  show  a  decline  from  the  previous  year,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  very  high  price  of  cotton,  which  limited  its  use,  notwithstanding  that 
food  was  unusually  i^eapj  but  1849  was  the  year  of  great  maDu£icturing 
activity,  resulting  from  iti&  depression  of  the  year  of  revolutions,  1848, 

lite  throwing  open  of  the  English  ports  to  foreign  food,  was  simulta- 
■eously  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  famine,  which  hod  a  twofold 
efTect  in  causing  cheap  food  in  the  subsequent  years.  Western  Europe, 
equally  with  England  and  Ireland,  experienced  short  harvests,  and  tha 
common  level  of  prices  rose  to  a  height,  which  bad  not  been  experienced 
since  the  war.  From  the  moat  distant  regions  grain  required  to  be 
trwisported  to  England  and  Western  Europe,  in  quantities  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  of  conveyance,  and,  high  as  were  the  prices  of  food, 
tboae  of  freight  were  relatively  higher — stimulating  the  construction  of 
shipping,  OS  woll  as  the  cultivation  of  grain.  While  the  leading  natioua 
removed  their  com  duties  and  suspended  their  navigation  laws,  in  order 
to  facilitate,  in  every  way,  the  procurement  of  sufficient  food,  farmers  and 
shipbuilders  were  everywhere  preparing  to  enhance  the  supply,  and  two 
years  of  good  harvests  have  caused  freights  and  prices  to  sink  to  a  very 
low  level.  The  agricultural  interest  of  Eugland  is,  and  has  been,  very 
clamorous  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  to  which  they  ascribe  the 
low  level  of  prices,  that  are  the  inevitable  result  of  re-action  from  famine 
rates.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  clamor  appears  the  more  extraordi- 
nary, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  foreign  sup- 
plies of  food  in  England  are  derived  from  France,  where  the  protective 
system  remains  undisturbed,  and  where  the  range  of  prices  is  much  lower 
than  in  England- 

In  1647,  the  average  prjce  of  wheat  in  England  was  $3  20  cents  the 
bushel,  notwithstanding  a  foreign  supply  of  36,812,111  bushels.  But  during 
a  great  part  of  that  year  the  price  of  wheat  was  higher  in  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine,  than  eve*  there-  A  large  quan- 
tity of  foreign  wheat  was  re-shipped  from  England  to  the  continent,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  Engliiih  grown  wheat  were  shipped  to  France, 
at  t2  25  a  $!,!  55  the  bushel.  Some  English  wheat  was  shipped  even  to 
the  Rhine,  hi  some  of  the  Engli.-«h  markets  wheat  sold  at  one  time  for 
105s,  a  quarter,  or  $3  15  the  hushcl.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent  it 
was  equally  dear.  With  the  exception  of  the  southern  part  of  Russia, 
every  country  in  Europe  imported  grain  for  its  own  consuinption.  At 
the  moment  we  write,  it  is  four  years  since  England,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  especially,  were  fiercely  competing  for  the  surplus  grain 
which  the  United  States  and  Russia  had  to  spare.  Com  laws  and  naviga- 
tion laws  were  everywhere  suspended  to  facilitate  its  introduction. 

In  little  moi-e  than  two  years  the  dread  of  scarcity  wos  succeeded  by 
complaints  of  over-abundance.  Famine  prices  have  everywhere  been  suc- 
ceeded by  prices  much  below  the  average  of  ordinary  years.    And  the  m<|!^ 
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essuitiAl  point  to  which  ire  would  direct  the  ftttcntion  of  the  candid  inquirer 
on  tJiia  subject  is,  that  this  dtange  has  been  as  marked  in  ccntiuental  coud- 
tries  as  it  has  been  in  Eugland.  There  is  much  that  is  importaatia  this  fact, 
io  enabling  us  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  great  decline  of  price  in  I849-'S0, 
and  the  probable  permaneat  price  at  whi^  wheat  laay  settle  down.  In 
England,  where  there  happens  to  have  been  an  important  diange  in  the 
com  laws,  the  reductiou  of  price  is,  bj  a  large  party,  Bttribut«d  to  that 
change.  But  if  there  were  no  other  cause  in  operation,  then  the  large 
importations  into  England  during  the  present  year  ought,  at  least,  to  hare 
prevented  a  fall  of  prioe  in  those  countries  from  whioh  they  have  drawn 
off  sud)  lai^  quantities. 

But  what  is  the  feet  1  In  I84ft47  France  was  bordering  on  femine. 
The  Government  entered  into  every  foreign  market  in  the  world  to 
procure  supplies.  Every  restriction  upon  the  trade  in  grain  was  sus- 
pended. The  price  of  wheat  for  a  considerable  time  was  as  high  as  40f 
the  keetoUtre,  or  t2  70  the  bushel ;  and  the  average  price,  from  the  hai^ 
vest  of  1B46  to  that  of  1B47,  was  at  least  30f.  per  hectolitrt,  or  %%  00  the 
bushel.  Well,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  com  laws  of  France — no 
step  towards  free  trade.  But  so  fer  aa  the  price  of  grain  can  have  been 
affected  at  all  in  France  by  legislation,  or  by  any  other  cause  than  the 
natural  conscqueuces  of  the  events  connected  with  its  production,  the 
price  ought  to  have  been  sustained  at  about  its  usual  rate.  The  change 
in  the  English  com  law  has  opened  a  facility  for  the  introduction  of  wheat 
and  Sour  which  ought  so  fer  to  have  prevented  an  unusual  decline  of  price, 
'  It  is  true,  that  for  some  time  in  1846,  the  revolution  and  the  subsequent 
events  had  the  effect  of  paralyzing  the  corn  market  in  common  with  all 
others.  But  any  effect  from  that  cause  has  long  ago  ceased,  not  only  with 
regard  to  wheat,  but  even  with  regard  to  wines  and  other  productions  mncb 
more  of  the  character  of  luxuries.  In  Bordeaux,  wines  of  every  class,  a 
great  majority  of  which  are  consumed  in  France,  have  risen  from  heenty- 
Jive  to  thirty  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  prices  charged  in  the  previous  year,  br 
the  besthousesof  largest  capital.  So  far,  then,  as  price  is  concerned,  the  d*- 
fects  of  the  revolution  on  agricultural  produce  may  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 
But  with  respect  to  the  price  of  wheat,  it  lias,  in  spite  of  the  improvement 
in  Paris — in  spite  of  the  activity  in  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Lille, — and  in  spite 
of  the  new  opening  in  the  English  market,  of  which  they  have  availed 
themselves  to  a  great  extent,  steadily  declined.  What  are  lie  facts  1 
We  have  said  that  the  average  price  of  1846-47  was  not  less  than  30f.  the 
hectolitre,  or  t3  00  thel>ushi;I.  The  average  price  for  the  last  five  years, 
leaving  out  1846-47,  and  1848-49,  has  been  from  20f.  to  22f.  50c.  per  hec- 
tolitre (tl  26  a  91  62  the  bushel,)  ;  18  f.  per  hectolitre  ($1  21  the  bush- 
el) having  been  oonaldered  always  ve^  low,  under  the  average,  and  a 
mark  of  cheap  districts  in  cheap  years.  But  what  is  the  price  at  diis  time  ! 
According  to  the  official  accounts  published  in  the  Moni^r  of  the  1st  Jan.. 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  France,  in  the  month  of  November,  was  14£ 
50c.  per  hectolitre,  or  95  cents  the  bushel, — or  rather  less  than  half  the 
price  of  1846-47,  and  fiilly  25  per  cent,  below  the  average  price  of  ordi- 
nary years.  The  consequence  is,  a  great  cry  of  egricultural  distress  in 
France  as  in  England. 

Hie  following  statistical  table  shows  the  average  price  of  wheat  in 
France  per  hectolitre,  for  each  year  of  the  first  half  of  the  19tfa  centoiy, 
just  concluded : 
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1800 Bl.SO 1813 C9.S8 189S 14.81 1839 93.49 

l«01 34.38 iei4 IT.M 18n 18.31 1840 91.98 

1809 94.  IS iHis 18. K] leaa ti.aa tsfi ie.34 

1803 18.81 IB18 98.31 18«» 9B.» 1849 19. M 

1804 90.18 1817 M.IB 1830 91.17 1843.. '..,,30.  IT 

IBDS 30.13 IBIS 94. BS 1B31 99.09 1844 19.04 

1808 90.18 iei» 18.49 1839 99.33 1845 18.93 

IMT IS. BO 1890 19.13 1833 18.34 1848 93. «8 

1(08 16.87 1891 17.80 1834 14.79 1847 99.38 

1609 IS.  18 IBSe IS, 89 183S 14.80 1848 18.38 

ISIO 19.81 1893 IT.sa 1838 18.37 1849 li.SS 

ISll 98.13 1834 18.  S9 1837 17.47 IBM 14.98 

1813 34.34 1835 1B.T4 1838 13.31 IBS]..  Ju. 13. 78 

The  average  for  1850  (14r.  26o.  the  hectolitre)  ia  equal  in  onr  measure 
to  94  cents  per  bushel,—- the  hectolitre  being  equivalent  to  2.838  bushels. 
This  is  the  lowest  price  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Tie 
highest  yearly  average  was  in  1817,  being  86f.  I6o.  per  hectolitre,  (tel  38^ 
per  bu^el.)  The  general  average  for  the  fifty  years  ending  with  Decem- 
ber last,  is  SOf.  200.  per  hectolitre,  (|1  33^  per  bushel.) 

We  have  before  us  at  this  moment,  an  official  paper  in  the  Monittwr, 
in  the  form  of  a  report,  dated  the  6th  of  February,  1851,  from  General 
Randon,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  to  the  President  of  tbe  Republic, 
relative  to  the  re-estabtishment  of  a  system  discontinued  some  years  ago, 
for  the  parchase,  by  the  State,  of  all  tbe  com  consumed  by  the  army. 
The  object  of  the  report  is  to  point  out,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
present  most  unusual  cheapness  of  com  in  France,  a  lai^e  supply  can  be 
bought  on  decidedly  advantageone  terms;  and  that,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  absorption  of  so  considerable  a  quantity  of  com,  from  an  over- 
stocked market,  will  be  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
France,  who  complain  loudly  of  the  depreciation  of  thdr  produce.  The 
President   of   the  Republic  confirmei^  the   recommendatjous   of  the   re- 

Srt^  and  ordered  that  they  should  take  effect  Irom  the  Ist  of  April,  1861. 
e  report  says  : — "  According  to  the  regulating  table,  recently  published 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  the  general  average  price 
of  the  hectolitre  of  wheat,  for  the  whole  territory  of  France,  which 
exceeded  I4f.  on  31st  of  December,  1830,  had  &llea  to  '13.7Sf.  on  the 
Slst  January,  1851.  Compared  with  the  general  averages  of  all  the  years 
whidi  have  elapsed  since  the  price  of  com  has  been  ofGciaJIy  ascertained, 
in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  1797,  the  present  price  of  13.78  is  the  lowest 
of  all,  not  even  excepting  the  average  of  1808,  (14£  86c.,)  which  was  the 
lowest  price  of  the  last  53  years." 

What  has  taken  place  in  France  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hap- 
pened in  every  country  in  Europe.  The  harvests  of  1847,  1848,  and 
1849,  have  generally  been  abundant,  and  the  extreme  prices  of  1846  and 
1847,  have  everywhere  led  to  extraordinary  efforts  and  extended  cultiva- 
tion. The  government  of  the  Netherlands  has  under  discussion  a  project 
for  modifying  the  com  laws.  And  although  nowhere  is  there  a  pretext 
for  saying  that  prices  have  been  interfered  with  by  acts  of  legislation, 
(unless  it  be  in  Belgium,)  yet  everywhere  they  are  now  much  below  the 
general  average  of  ordinair  years.  And  the  consequence  is,  a  general  dia- 
position  to  ship  towards  England,  where  the  market  appears  to  be  the  most 
available.  The  French  com  laws  divide  the  country  into  four  classes. 
Tbe  1st  class,  is  the  middle  of  France  ;  the  2d  class,  is  the  south  and 
south-east;  the  3d  class,  the  east,  the  north,  and  part  of  the  west ;  and 
tbe  4tli,  the  north,  east,  uid  part  of  the  weet    Tbe  protection  which  eadi 
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dftsa  enjoys,  is  in  fhe  order  En  iriiich  they  are  enumerated  ;  ind,  according 
to  the  usual  abaiudity  of  the  proteetive  principle,  viz.,  where  the  soil  b  m 
a  nature  to  make  wheat  cost  the  most  to  raise  it,  the  laws  moke  It  cost 
the  most  to  buy  it,  and  the  sections  where  there  is  a  natural  abundance 
■  are  surrounded  by  laws  to  deprive  them  of  maritets.  The  result  is,  on- 
natural  depression  in  one  locality,  and  unnatural  deamess  in  othera. 
"ITiere  was  a  law  enacted  in  1820,  but  repeatedly  modified  since,  whidi 
permits  the  import  into  France  of  foreign  wheat,  free  of  duty,  on  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  bond  to  re-export,  in  a  given  period,  an  equi\-alent  quanti^ 
of  flour.  This  applies,  however,  to  each  district  only ;  foreign  wbewt 
cannot  be  imported  into  one  class  or  district,  on  condition  of  the  export 
of  an  equivalent  of  flour  from  another  district.  Nevertheless,  the  French 
millers  are  in  dull  superior  to  the  EngUsh,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  American. 
That  is  to  say,  from  the  same  quality  of  wheat  the  French  miller  wiU  get 
a  superior  qu^ity  of  flour,  and  that  superiority  of  quality  causes  it  to 
take  the  place  of  American  fiour  in  the  Eiwlish  markets,  although  the 
American  flour  is  superior  to  the  English.  The  English  millers  are,  id 
&cty  the  largest  purchasers  of  both  French  uid  American  flour,  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  it  with  their  own,  to  give  it  a  better  appearance.  Hey 
are  now  about  forming  a  "  Com-MillerB'  League,"  the  object  of  which  ia 
to  protect  themselves  in  the  manufacture  of  bad  flour,  agwnst  the  compe- 
tition of  the  better  qualities  from  France  and  the  United  States.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  improve  their  own  production,  they  wish  to  compel  the 
British  people  to  forego  the  bett«r  qualities  that  they  import  at  a  low 
rate.  It  is  stated  that  one  cause  of  the  better  quality  of  the  FreiM^ 
wheat  is  the  use  of  silk  sieves,  by  which  they  produce  a  small  quantity  of 
very  fine  flour,  but  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
make  bread  of  itself.  Another  cause, is,  that  they  substitute  cylinders  lor 
stones,  and  thereby  more  completely  crush  the  grain.  It  is  a  known  fact, 
that  red  wheat,  of  a  quality  wbidi  the  English  millers  will  not  buy,  will, 
in  the  hands  of  a  French  miller,  become  flour  which  the  English  miller 
will  buy  to  improve  his  own,  made  from  the  best  wheat.  Much  as  the 
English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  their  mechanical  skill,  they 
are  behind  the' people  of  the  continent,  and  very  far,  indeed,  behind  those 
of  the  United  States.  Ths  English  raw  materials  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
better  than  those  of  the  continent,  and  some  curious  facts  present  them- 
selves in  respect  of  this  matter.  Up  to  the  year  1828,  the  export  of  the 
long  English  combing  wools,  and  also  machinery,  was  prohibited.  In 
that  year  the  disabilities  were  removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  French  got 
free  possession  of  the  English  wool,  they  made  better  cloths  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lisb  manufacturers  have  now  imported  Belgian  machines  in  order  to  equal 
French  cloths,  Ekiglish  millers  are  now  importing  French  mills,  that  they 
may,  with  better  means,  approach  the  qualities  of  French  flour.  The  United 
States  can,  however,  in  a  series  of  years,  supply  a  larger  amount  of  flour 
on  better  terms,  than  can  Frwioe,  influenced,  as  she  is,  by  the  continually 
increased  demand  for  better  food  in  proportion  to  its  supply.  While,  in 
the  United  States,  the  production  of  food  increases  in  &  greater  ratio  by 
reason  of  the  continued  increase  of  the  breadth  of  land  under  oultivadon,  ' 
the  numbers  of  the  cultivators,  by  immigration  and  otherwise,  and  throogh 
the  multiplication  of  means  of  internal  communication, — in  England,  the 
production  of  food  reached,  probably,  some  years  sinoe,  its  maximum. 
That  is  to  say,  soientiGo  knowledge  may  ind^uutely  extend  the  capacity 
of  tlie  earth  to  produce,  as  it  already  has  raised  in  England  the  aoreable 
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produot  of  wlieat  from  34  to  32  buafaela,  during  the  present  century  ;  but 
the  coat  of  that  ygh  culture  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  natural  produoti<Hi 
in  other  countries,  t<^ether  with  the  transportation  to  England.  Under 
the  operation  of  filee  trade  in  corn,  although  the  people  of  England  have 
consumed  a  much  lai^cr  quantity  of  imported  grajn,  the  English  produc- 
tion has  not  been  diminished  ;  because,  with  good  fkrming,  the  present 
^ield  per  aore  can  be  maintain^  in  England,  at  a  cost  equal  to  the  cost  of 
imported  grain  in  ordinary  years.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
weekly  importation  into  the  leading  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  the  weekly  sales  of  British  wheat  at  the  250  market  towns 
which  govern  the  official  averages,  and  the  level  of  those  averages,  from 
Jan.  1,  1650,  to  the  latest  dates ; 


Jan.   t. 

..3l,TM. 

..»T,913. 

.,47.09 

39.05 

..88.483. 

..83.100. 

'   11. 

..«^18. 

..4T.0O 

39.08 

..73,817. 

.,45.08 

40.06 

.113,603. 

,,48.05 

-.81,900. 

"  ». 

..3S,3«1. 

.109.951-, 

1 34,850. 

..3S,51S. 

..»,TJ9.. 

..aSpMl. 

,,93,976. 

..83,317. 

.-91,400.. 

.48.01 

■■  15. 

.. 18,783. 

..45.08 

..60,982. 

-97.969. 

"  sa. 

.,i3,aao. 

..45.10 

39.01 

..7B,S31. 

..61,760. 

H-h    1. 

..ai,390. 

..94,iao. 

-.45.10 

38.08 

..36.658. 

.,48.e»7. 

-.93,849. 

8fpt.8. 

,-59,335. 

..68,843. 

..4S.ll 

..33,7<3. 

38.  03 

..85,704- 

"  M. 

..31,480. 

..T1,«J8. 

. .89,343. 

.iia,ia4. 

kfl  S. 

..S3,333. 

..80,311 . 

..44.10 

.117,025. 

,.43.01 

.49.10 

,.83,334. 

..84.773.. 

.44.0S 

4S.03 

.,71.460. 

.ios.aa4. 

..43.07 

.41.09 

.,81.BS1. 

..T8,a«0. 

.,44.06 

.38.00 

"  18, 

„6s.aii. 

.-87,478. 

..42.00 

..i3»n. 

.37.08 

No*.  1. 

.131,369. 

.,96.153. 

37.09 

-40.07 

..as.""  ■ 

45.03 

.38.00 

.,82.580. 

"  M. 

..MJX'"  . 

,.45.03 

..3:>.08S. 

-40.11 

.40.00 

,.83.097. 

..45.04 

38  09 

..40.09 

.40.01 

Juo  7. 

..45.01 

.39.02 

-95,eH. 

..40.03 

.40.01 

..44.08 

.39.09 

.,95.618. 

-39.11 

..sifi*a. 

.103,815. 

-.44.08 

.M.CTB. 

..94.993.. 

40-03 

Ju.   4. ...99,308. 78,039 J9.0S    M'K   I 53.043 76,543 37.07 

"   11. ..,75,987 73,473 38.01        "     B....51,0S8 71,316 37.0S 

"  18. --.60,731 79,363 ,38.09        "  15.. .108,558 78,633 37.03 

"   95, ...60,800. 90^19 .38.05        "  33.. .111,140 79J70 37.09 

Feb.  1..-. 89,873. 81,103 38.03        "  99.. ..71.105 84.738 37.03 

•■     8.. ,,61,738. 99,885 .38.00    Ap"!  S... -78.105 80,784 37.05 

"  15. ...54,635. 97.051 .37.11        ■■  13. .,.51,730 73,975.... 37.09 

"  33 68,521 78.315 J7.09        "  19. ...87,348 85.8.%3 38.03 

"  33. -.-68,895 73,333 38.07 

From  this  return,  it  appears  that  the  sales  for  the  year  reached 
4,727,942  qrs,  of  wheat,  and  the  importation  3,381,092  qrs.  The  official  im- 
port accounts  for  the  whole  kingdom  give  3,754,593  qrs.  for  the  year.  Tlie 
wheat  Bold,  of  course,  by  no  means  represents  all  Iho  British  wheat  sold 
Throughout  the  year  1850,  the  averages  ruled  lower  than  for  the  corres- 
ponding weeks  of  the  previous  year.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  to  April  12,  the  averages  have  been  still  less  ttian  last  year, 
and  the  importatioD  and  sales  have  been  as  follows : 

1850.  IF 


Total 1.788,318.. 
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Although  the  price  has  been  less  than  lost  fear,  under  the  large  mippliea 
of  foreign  grain,  the  sales  of  British  wheat  have  not  materiall;  decresaedL 
He  averages,  in  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  hava 
heen,  for  a  series  of  yean,  as  follows,  for  wheat,  per  buahel,  in  Uiiil«d 
States  currency : 


FUCK  or  WBIAT  PER  Bl 


OnubttiiB. 

»!  OS 

124 

1  56 

1848 

I  91 

1   0 

t  08 

1850 

130 

I  00 

The  price  of  wheat  fluctuates  less  in  the  United  States  tJian  elsewhere, 
and  this  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  the  price  indicated  ia  that  at 
which  ample  supplies  could  reach  tide-water,  and  leave  a  remuneration  to 
forwarders  and  farmers.  Any  advance  beyond  those  rates,  by  reason  of 
a  foreign  demand,  would  draw  forth  quantities  that  would  not  fail  to  re- 
store the  average  price.  In  the  last  four  years  the  means  of  internal 
communication  have  so  multiplied  as  much  to  diminiefa  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  market,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  sink  the  average  ruling 
price  on  the  Atlantic  border.  That  is  to  say,  a  price  of  $5  00  for  flour 
in  New- York,  will  now  leave  a  larger  profit  to  the  western  farmer,  than 
$5  50  would  have  done  a  lew  years  aince.  A  foreign  demand,  which 
would  suffice  to  sustain  flour  at  |5  in  New-York,  would  require  to  be 
equal  to  a  very  large,  and  constantly -increasiDg  quantity,  because  the 
quantity  nhich  $5  would  bring  forward  can  scarcely  be  limited  in  the 

E resent  state  of  internal  transportation.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  we 
ave  compiled  from  official  documents  the  movement  of  flour  and  wheat, 
expressed  in  bushels  of  wheat,  throughout  the  United  States  for  ten  years. 
Ist.  The  flour  and  wheat  delivered  at  tide-water  on  the  New- York  canals, 
with  the  annual  average  price  at  Albany.  2d.  The  flour  and  wheat  de- 
livered at  New-Orleans,  with  the  average  price  in  that  dty.  3d.  The  de- 
liveries on  the  Pennsylvania  canals.  4th.  The  deliveries  from  the  Ohio 
<»nats,  at  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  and  Cincinnati.  5th.  From  the  Wabash 
canal,  at  Toledo.  6th.  The  export  from  the  United  States  to  foreign 
countries,  and  the  average  export  price. 


w 


18411.9.018.51  si 
18«.M06,1S2* 

1843  ii.iUksee  I 

1U4  llt,a73,oeB  • 

1S4S  13,«>6,S89  I 
1846 18,MT.S41  • 

18481  e,77a,«0B:« 


CltlTED  STATES  WHEAT  HOVEKBKT. 


a.S^  9,1 86.4481. 
58  a.603,673[. 
58,3,911,535. 
57S,BM,560. 
05  4.189,835. 
7^8,088^S5]. 
75  3„'S34.7»0  1 


.548,380 
.  ST0,S15 
.9fi9.130 
.538,240 

.S00,S70 
.410,480 
,799,07B 


,885,3271 

ti4Se!ll4 
4,305,915 

il13,349|. 
8,845,1981 


18.854. 1  as  {.  8,447,670  CS  II  , 
15,610,740  .T,935|838i5  79 
18,849,895. 4,918,918 M  30 
19,799.059  .7.741,717  U  95 
«),344,S89'. 8,389,886 14  80 
28,979,497  13.061,175«5  16 
49.365.069}9«,3 12.431  «9  K 
38.094,984 '13,831 ,869  W  M 
99,541,519,13,631,599 15  40 
l,470,05ll3B,90a,nal. 7,939,901  ti  00 


11,545,891]  43 
-.995,781  38 

,496.963  99 
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There  are  miui;  other  important  moTementa  of  wheat  flour,  such  aa 
from  the  slave  states  to  Boston,  inapectioaB  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  in- 
creasing  distribution  of  wheat  by  the  Erie  Rail-Road  troin  the  West,  in  the 
district  through  which  it  runs,  &o. ;  bur  the  fieures  here  given  indicate  the 
annual  fluctuations,  in  quantity  and  price,  and  their  causes.  It  is  observ- 
able diat  the  exports  from  the  UQit«d  States,  following  the  rising  demand 
abroad,  rose  to  a  quantity  equal  to  26,813,471  bush,  of  wheat  in  1847 ; 
and  that  was  the  maximum,  in  addition  to  other  articles  of  food,  that  the 
United  States  could  supply.  Not  that  there  was  no  more  wheat  to  spare, 
but  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  transported.  To  supply  that  quantity,  every 
means  of  transportation,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  was  put  in  activity  ; 
and  when  the  grain  rea>ched  the  seaports,  the  most  inordinate  rates  of 
freight  were  charged  across  the  Atlantic  The  supply  of  shipping  was  not 
equal  to  a  larger  quantity  ;  but  those  high  rates  of  freight  stimulated 
construction,  and  the  rates  of  freight  and  tonnage,  built  in  the  United 
States,  are  as  follows  : 


SATES  or  rails BT  to  utkkpooi.,  aiid  ti 

Cau<m,pHlb.  Floar,  pwbU.       QnrUrbiuk.  Tom  built  in  U.  8 

1815 4-16 

iM6.- 7-ie 

mr 14.16 9  0 2  6 843,732 

1848 3-18 3  0 0  9 318.1155 

1849 3-38 1  6 0  5 266.577 

IB&O 5-33 16 0  44 878.818 

In  1647,  the  freigbt  on  grain  to  Liverpool  was  50  cents  per  bushel,  and 
$2  35  per  bbl.  of  flour.  The  consequence  was,  that  double  the  tonnage 
was  built  in  1848  that  had  been  constructed  in  1845.  Throughout  the 
interior,  canal-boats  and  rail-roads  have  multiplied  in  an  equal  ratio  ;  and 
the  means  of  delivering  produce  have  thus  multiplied,  in  a  manner  which 
suffices  for  any  expansion  of  the' export  trade  of  the  country. 

A  marked  and  gratifying  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  foreign  trade,  in 
carrying  out  of  the  country  the  surplus  production,  is  the  greater  indus- 
trial prosperity  which  results,  stimulating  the  internal  consumption  of 
food.  It  is  observable  in  the  above  table  that  the  deliveries  of  Ohio 
wheat  in  1847,  the  year  of  high  prices,  were  double  what  they  were  in 
1841 ;  and  they  have  since  fallen  back  to  about  the  former  level,  notwith- 
standing tiiat  the  production  in  Ohio  has  vastly  increased.  The  following 
table  shows  the  production  of  wheat  in  six  counties  on  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  canal  in  18^,  compared  with  1840,  per  United  States  census  : 

1840.  ISSa  LuirwH. 

Wayne  Coanty 753,269 1,494.000 740.738 

Stark  County 753,087 1,500,000 746.973 

BichtatM]  CoDnty 506.685 1,000.000 493,315 

HarruoD  Conn? 364,069 1,000.000 635.931 

Oarroll  County 853,488 500,000 246.573 

Coihoctoa  Oounty. 319,755 650,000 330,845 

Tottl 3,950,226 6,144,0CM) 3,193,774 

This  presents  a  great  increase  of  production ;  but  the  surplus,  as  repre- 

,  nnted  by  the  can^  movement,  has  not  been  greater  thim  in  1841.  as  may 

be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  the  deliveries  of  flour  upon  the  Ohio 
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canal,  at  different  points,  for  several  Beasons,  and  the  oorresponding  ro~ 
ceipts  at  the  two  outlets,  Cleveland  and  PortHmouUi : 

SELITEBIES  OF  FLOUK  OH  TBK  DBIO  CANAL. 

1UL        IM9:       lets.         IBM         wn.      iB«e.       1M9.       isa. 

Aknn l43.BM...119^B1S...14»,m...l44,»6S 331^1..  11 5.804..  149,saT..123,4n 

Muaillon S9,75T 41 .783....  33,086.... 38.381 38,669...  31 .340...  4  3.758...  43,393 

DoTfT 3S,30S... .39.359 40.078 37,B4B 73,448. ..40,198. ..35,616. ..38.734 

BoKDB 141,583.  ..141,937 SS.OBS 39,553 68,607...  61.653...  l!6,eoe...T0.7» 

DieideD — — 39,751... .67,33« 13«,978... 93,967. .-61,914... 61.913 

Sew»rk 4T,68T....  38.766 18,701 8.578 33,157....  5,413 5,781. ..lOMS 

Cimll .... 14,643 9,763 34,483. ..93,38). ..31, 110. ..18.864 

Colambni 4,113 11,741 T.33S 943 3,809 636 336 4M 

Cinleville 38.763 38,357 15.056....  17.467 3T,708...  17,176 7,488...  13, 683 

Ohilioull* 53,663 11,811 35,988.... 35,680 49,871. ..36,013. ..93,579.  ..31,336 

Total  cl«r«d. .476,703. ..493,483. ..336,047. ..390,339..  ..TI0.966.. 433,106.. 413,897. .113,183 
Rec-d  ml  Cl«ve-  . — - 

laitd 441,135.. .493.711. ..378,183... 343,310..  ..656,999..4l3,13T..375.680..367,73n 

Rflc'd  It  PorU.  

■Doaih 63,441  ...1B,6BB 39,716 38,143 71,047...  31 .481...  29,688...  33,613 

Totil 503,866        311,399      407,888.  ..380,953..  ..738,046.. 434,918.. 404,768..1KI.35> 

En  and  up  to  the  year  1840,  about  one-half  of  the  whole  wheat  crop 
was  produced  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state.  In  the  last  three  yean^ 
however,  scarcely  one-third  the  crop  has  been  raised  in  that  section.  The 
produce  of  the  Ohio  crops  affects  but  in  a  small  degree  the  value  of  her 
surplus  produce.  She  ia  a  competitor  in  the  Atlantic  markets  with  seve- 
ral other  states,  whose  surplus  is  so  large,  that  were  one  of  the  number 
entirely  withheld  from  market,  the  money  value  of  the  remainder  would 
scarcely  be  enhanced.  The  value  of  the  Ohio  crops  ia  regulated  by  thdr 
money  value  in  the  markets  of  consumption,  and  governed,  to  a  very  cod- 
Biderable  extent,  by  the  foreign  demand. 

'Hie  high  prices  of  18-17,  it  will  be  observed,  double  the  deliveries  on 
the  canal,  the  greater  proportion  socking  the  lake  route  to  market.  T 
prices  of  that  year  have  brought  out  such  quantities  from  other  states 
as  caused  a  subsidence  of  prices.  The  deliveries  at  Toledo  consist,  to  a 
A>nsidorable  e.ttent,  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  Wheat,  as  well  as  of  Ohio, 
and  the  productions  of  the  two  states  had  been  as  follows  : 

WBXAT  PaoDucTion  fek  iiniTaD  states  CEKSOa. 


Total,  iwoiUtM e,30S,433 15,261,339 9,051,813 

ITius,  with  the  six  Ohio  oounties  there  is  an  increase  of  12,000,000 
bushels  wheat,  in  those  regions,  over  1840,  while  the  national  export  is 
not  gi'eator.  The  deliveries  at  tidii-water  in  1850,  over  1840,  were  nearly 
twelve  miUion  bushels,  which  represents  a  part  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  western  wheat  in  the  Atlantic  states. 

The  leading  free-trade  principle  is,  that  in  an  agricultural  country  like 
ours,  the  more  extended  the  markets  and  the  greater  the  facilities  for  reach- 
ing them,  the  more  prosperous  will  be  the  producers,  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  their  purchases  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  "inie  more  active  the  market  for  goods  becomes  by  this  ■ 
means,  the  more  will  manufactures  flourish.    In  tiiat  case,  the  more  rapidlj 
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will  the  material  for  proeperoua  manu&oture  be  discovered  and  applied, 
and  the  scene  of  manufacture  will  approach  the  market  for  the  wares. 
This  is  the  operation  whic^  has  been  going  on  during  the  ]ast  four  years. 
The  large  majority  of  people  who  settle  our  western  states  have  but  lit- 
tle capital  or  manufacturing  skill.  They  have  industry  and  land,  and  the 
material  modifications  which  took  place  between  England  and  the  United 
States  in  the  restrictions  upon  international  intercourse,  permitted  the  pro- 
duce of  that  joint  effort  of  industry  and  land  to  find  a  more  profitable  mar- 
ket :  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  coal  and  iron  in  Ohio  found  a  more 
rapid  sale.  The  four  outlets  from  the  interior  of  Ohio  are,  Portsmouth  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  Cleveland  on  the  lake,  the  termini  of  the  Ohio  canal 
and  Cincinnati  on  the  river,  and  Toledo  on  the  lake,  the  termini  of  the 
Miami  canal.  The  quantity  of  iron  cleared  for  the  interior,  on  the  canals 
at  all  these  points  for  a  series  of  years,  with  the  tens  of  coal  arrived  at 
Cleveland,  via  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the  corresponding  years,  were  aa 
follows  :— 


10I»  OB  TBI  OH 

10.153,653... 

10,363.223... 
.9,597.340... 
11,049,653... 
14,569,755... 

lo  CABAM.  a 

h.        TuaiTCHl. 

37.826 

33,685 

4ti,771 

84,326 

62,799 

1847... 

1B49"! 
1850... 

OF  COAL  on  THE  Oil 
•^  In  ctam  »  OU.  Qu>k 

15,074,328..,. 

22,424,277.... 

28.449,934.... 

44.328,131.... 

...101,498 
....165.962 

....162,417 
...188,856 

1846.. 

The  consumption  of  iron  in  Ohio  has  quadrupled  since  1845 — that  is  to 
say,  from  1842  te  1847.  Under  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  which 
was  to  promote  the  iron  interest,  the  increased  receipts  of  iron  were  only 
3,400,000  lbs. ;  for  184C,  under  the  "destructive  tariff)''  the  increase  has  been 
30,000,000  lbs,,orten  times  as  muchas  in  the  previousfour years.  The  clear- 
ances of  coal  on  the  Ohio  canals,  for  several  years,  have  been  as  follows; — 

r  COAl.  CLEARID  on  THE  OHIO  CAKALS. 


BoKoe.... 
Newark... 

Carroll.... 


73.212... .854.824.... 1,207,710... .1.837^77.. 

.13.818 5,488 UOO 117,667.. 

.49,632 38,195 45,080 185,020.. 

.27.070 66,175 86  H74 162,327.. 

,54,845 41,191 .64.870 117,133., 

-.395,690 570.062.. 


..22,296 28,902 


0,156.. 


.1.739.819.. 

.2,298,829 

...175,055.. 

....148,990 

...114,032. 

....107,498 

...175,994.. 

....163.914 

...177,605. 

....205,072 

...541.470- 

....496.370 

....30.191.. 

..  ..37,648 

..2,954,156.. 

..3.450.165 

1,8S7,040.- 

..2,347,481 

Total 1.050,987. ..1,032, 036 1,829,830..  .3.019,632.. 

Clo»«l'ii,.B78,7a5....  850,931 1,212,887,.  .1^59,210.. 

To  talk  of  a  ooal  duty  is  simply  ridiculous,  as  is  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing figures  : — 


145.128 135.219 9.909 

The  deliveries  in  Ohio  exceed  by  50,000  tens  the  whole  import  into  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  doubtless  the  ease  in  Virginia  also.  But  Ohio 
coal  is  bituminous,  and  is  more  directly  in  competition  with  the  foreign 
than  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite.     In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  iron 
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manu&ctures  in  the  interior  of  Ohio,  we  may  take  the  weight  of  pig  and 
Borap  alone,  cleared  at  the  four  points  : — 

Pia  IHD  SCRAP  IROn  CI.EARED  Ofl  THE  OHIO  CAKAU. 

9,000 4,3*8,83t lOO.aoi Notiqimed I.^Se.IEU 

97,S00 3.499.T81 3M,S«B do.  3,913^1 

.S43 lifin S,1GSAU 411,437 44,000 ifi*S,UOt) 

•■■     38,085 3,e4»,0M SIT,e43 57,948 4.760,698 

114,879 4,848,308 B*4,*OT S4/>00 9,675,447 

419.43« 8,155,719 1,373,514 79.000 8.037,679 

344.460 S,1K,M9 1,880,443 39,000 7,909,153 

!84e 411,555 9,S09,5«3 1,fi59,134 172,057 ll,4S!.3a8 

lM^90e 10,0S«,383 .!,677,980 M,0« 13,831.595 

1,314,984 11,381,740 .3,500,303 101,«» l<,179,aS7 

The  deliveries  at  Toledo  are,  to  some  extent,  for  Indiana;  and  as  that 
is,  comparatively,  a  new  route,  the  deliveries  of  raw  iron  do  not  increase 
so  fast  as  the  delivery  of  castings.  At  each  and  all  the  points,  the  in- 
creased demand  for  iron  of  all  kinds  is  immense,  following  the  principle 
which  we  have  8iat«d,  viz  :  that  the  demand  for  all  wrought  articles  fol- 
lows in  the  wake  of  agricultural  prosperity.  If  there  are  iron-masters  in 
Pennsylvania  who  have  not  made  so  mu<A  money  as  thej  hoped  to  do,  it 
is  not  because  the  market  is  overstocked  with  foreign  iron  by  reason  of  a 
low  duty,  but  because  the  multiplication  of  furnaces  ovei^upplies  even  the 
rapid  growth  of  consumption  manifest  in  the  above  table. 

TTie  demand  for  iron  and  coal  in  Ohio  is  common  to  the  other  western 
states ;  and  the  causes  of  that  demand,  being  deep-seated  and  general, 
affect  almost  all  other  necessary  articiea,  and  give  evidence  of  a  degree  of 
prosperity  far  superior  to  that  which  characterized  any  former  period, 
^nie  quantities  of  produce  which  will  leave  the  wcKtein  states,  descending 
towards  New-Orleans,  and  coming  east  over  the  Pennsylvania  and  New- 
York  canals  and  the  Erie  rail-road— all  of  which  are  now  in  operation  to 
the  lakes — will  be  very  large,  and  will  suffice  to  make  good  the  pay- 
ments for  eastern  and  imported  goods  consumed,  la:^  as  have  been  the 
amounts. 

The  amount  of  merchandise  sent  into  the  interior,  via  the  canals  at 
these  five  points,  with  the  average  bank-loans  in  each  year,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

FOUirDS  OF  HF.RCHAItniSE  BHIFFBD  OH  THE  OHIO  CANALS,  WITH  THE  AOBaKDATI 


1833 

,.9,B9«,440. 













.14,839,980. 

..5,868,605. 

1K3B 

.13,384,959. 

..7,990,003. 

IBM 

.10,757,386. 

18,175.699 

tsaa 

.I9,is5,aaa. 

,  .7.085,735. 

.8,684,640. 

.34,878,657. 

16,590,360 

.15,164,747. 

..5,773,989. 

.4,359,433. 

....117,148. 

.a5,415,e5T 

.9,81B.li? 

.10,091,803. 

..8,111.119. 

.a,84S,S61. 

81,033. 

-18.756,589 

.6J37.SM 

1843 

.  13,950,758. 

..5,896,587. 

.3,851,993. 

..3.916.899. 

..2,374.873. 

.38M0.410 

1S44 

.11,553,460. 

..6,176893. 

.4,119,991. 

..4,598.801. 

..3,4lS,B47- 

-98,857.989 

-.8,818,737. 

..3,190,767. 

-34,098,163 

-.8,947,099, 

..1.746,391. 

..3,754,943. 

-.9,110,563. 

.33,045.658 

.10,395,938. 

..3,093,599. 

.10,843,045. 

1890 

-.9,711,478. 

..9,847,5B6. 

.5,458,697. 

.19,889.738. 

.-3.fl65,7»5. 

.34,563.156- 

lS,04t,7U 

j; 
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"Die  shipments  at  Toledo  are,  of  course,  to  a  ooDsiderable  extent,  des- 
tined for  Indioua ;  but  it  is  also  the  case  that  merchandise  reaches  the  in* 
terior  of  Ohio  by  that  route,  rather  than  through  Cincinnati,  as  formerly. 
It  seems  that  both  Cleveland  and  Portsmouth  nave  declined  in  respect  of 
transport  of  merchandise,  vhile  Gncinnati  and  Toledo,  as  well  as  Har- 
mer,  have  increased.  Tins  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  influence  of  rail- 
roads upon  the  region  of  the  Ohio  ciuial,  and  also  to  the  increase  of  manu- 
&ctures,  coDseqnent  upon  the  more  extended  sale  of  its  produce  in  1847. 
It  is,  however,  the  case,  that  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  has  b^^n  to 
develop  itself  throughout  the  country,  is,  at  this  moment,  under  the 
spur  of  the  banking  mania,  more  marked  at  Cincinnati  than  elsewhere. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  table  of  bank  loans  in  Ohio  shows  a  very 
marked  progress  from  the  lowest  point  which  they  reached  in  1642,  and  the 
merchandise  sent  into  the  interior  follows  the  innuenee  of  the  institutions. 
The  imports  into  the  United  States  have  also  been  very  )ai^  in  the  last 
few  years,  more  particularly  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present ;  and  this 
last  period  may  very  properly  be  regarded  as  not  only  the  turning  point 
for  agricultural  prices  in  the  west  of  Europe,  but  also  of  manufactured 
goods,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the  revolutions  of  1848.  In  that 
there  was  a  universal  disposition  to  get  rid  of  goods  and  to  stop  pro. 
on ;  that  was  the  first  impulse  of  the  pendulum,  and  in  the  following 
year  great  activity  manifested  the  opposite  oscillation.  Continental  goods 
had  been  pushed  into  every  region  of  navigable  seas  at  low  rates,  and  the 
stocks  thus  put  offin  a  year  of  inactivity  lefta  scanty  supply  when  political 
quiet  allowed  of  a  renewal  of  trade ;  and  in  1849-'f)0  the  production  has 
been  so  great  as  to  glut  th»  markets  of  the  world  with  boUi  British  and 
French  goods,  and  none  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  those  of  the  U.  SJtates. 
The  losses  sustained  have  been  very  great,  and  once  more,  diminished  pro- 
duction marks  the  opposite  oscillation.  The  surplus  goods  of  Europe 
have  been  poured  upon  us  under  a  so-called  low  tarifl*  in  unprecedented 
abundance,  and  the  reaction  has  taken  place  without  having  in  any  degree 
produced  financial  distress.  Tie  steady  currency  of  the-country  under 
the  admirable  independent  treasury  ^stem,  has  carried  it  safely  through 
the  dangerous  crisisconsequentupon  the  over-production  of  goods  attending 
the  reaction  of  the  European  revolutions,  and  our  market  for  the  export  of 
breadstuffs  has  been  maintwned  in  the  fece  of  the  low  prices  consequent 
upon  the  reaotion  of  the  famine  prices,  Hie  exports  of  breadstufls  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  have  been,  from  September  1  to  May 
1,  in  four  years,  as  follows : 

1848 a,os«.M3 a3,m ais,i39 la6!«S4 

1B4S 6,751,S1* 61,034 9M,4i9 7M.97B 

18*0 3.Tll,0OT 5,7011 «0,339 886,867 

1831 l,0n,7S« 4,377 882,178 95',«TS 

It  will  be  observed,  that  although  the  prices  in  England  this  year  have 
been  lower,  yet  the  quantities  sent  thither  have  very  much  increased.  That 
is  to  say,  the  English  average  price  of  wheat  has  been  since  January  this 
year,  37s.  lOd.,  last  year  it  was  39s..  or  Is.  lOd.  higher,  yet  the  United 
States  sent  thither  6,500,000  bushels  wheat,  against  only  1,800,000  last 
yew  at  the  higher  prices.  If,  now,  with  ample  means  of  transportation,  the 
prices  in  Western  Europe  had  been  at  their  minimum,  the  future  promises 
T^y  large  markets  for  Uie  produce  of  our  formers. 
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SIDNEY.* 

It  must  strike  the  miad  of  every  intelligent  man  who  has  ocoaaion,  not 
80  much  b>  studj  history,  as  to  seek  for  pvticulor  iacta  among  the  tune- 
hoQored  materials  out  of  wluch  history  ia  constructed,  that  the  narra- 
tives, which  usually  pass  for  "full  and  authentic  histories,"  are  really  very 
iuoomplete  and  very  unreliable.  The  historian  comes  to  his  task  with  ft 
mind  prepared  for  it,  according  to  the  circumstsnceG  in  which  it  has  received 
its  culture.  The  natural  soundness  of  its  judgment,  the  clearness  of  its  per- 
ceptions, the  degree  of  its  political  sagacity,  the  extent  to  which  principles 
hare  been  developed  at  ihe  period  at  which  he  writes,  together  with  nu- 
merous other  contingencies,  conspire  to  give,  in  his  eyes,  to  facta  and 
eTents,  a  degree  of  value  &r  above  or  far  helow  their  historical  importance. 
From  the  conquest  to  the  present  moment,  the  science  of  government, 
among  the  Anglo-Saxon  raoe,  has  been  one  of  progress.  There  has  been, 
in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  no  time  in  winch  the  movement  was  not 
onward.  It  was  doubtless,  very  slow  up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution  ; 
but  the  deep-seated  and  indomitable  republicanism  which  then  manifested 
itself  among  a  people  of  feudal  descent,  was  not  the  growth  of  a  momenL 
It  waa  not  called  into  being  by  the  ^ip-tax  any  more  than  it  was  extin- 
guished by  thestampact.  The  Parliamentary  records  for  hundreds  of  pre- 
ceding years,  afford  glimpses  of  the  working  of  the  popular  mind  and  tlie 
germination  of  democratic  sentiments,  the  existence  and  tendency  of  nhicii 
are  unnoticed,  evwi  in  the  most  liberal  of  historians.  These  vrriteis^ 
clinging  to  the  divine  right  and  the  rojal  prerogative,  could  recognize  in 
a  democratic  sentiment,  wherever  manifested,  not  the  unmistakable  eri- 
dence  of  the  onward  march  of  the  popular  mind,  which  was  ultimately  lo 
acknowledge  universal  equality  in  the  race,  but  on!y  the  transient  discon- 
tent at  a  monarchical  system,  the  permanence  of  which  they  did  not 
doubt. 

It  ia  for  these  reasons  mainly  that  the  popular  so-called  historians  alTord 
such  meagre  inforraatiou  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  those  sentiments^ 
which  were  finally  manifested  and  fully  matured  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
Republicans  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  circumstances  of  that  eventful 
period  threw  upon  our  shores  that  race  of  men,  whose  stout  principles  and 
indomitable  tempers  fitted  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  vast  cmpir«. 
Those  free  principles,  which  had  become  so  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  in 
the  public  mind,  were  by  those  sturdy  men  made  to  triumph.  A  monar- 
chy which  had  stood  for  eight  centuries  was  overthrown,  to  give  place  to 
a  temporary  republic — a  king  once  absolute  was  brought  to  the  block  by 
solemn  judgment  of  the  people;  and  yet  the  great  and  remarkable  mm 
who  wrought  out  these  stupendous  deeds  were  regarded  by  historians,  not 
as  the  efficient  instruments  of  tiie  great  national  mind  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress, hut  as  fanatics,  imbeciles  and  rebels,  who  succeeded  in  disturbing 
for  a  moment  the  natural  state  of  things,  but  who  had  passed  away  ft* 
ever.     They  were,  therefore,  misrepresented,  abused  and  denounced,  as  a 

*LirE  OF  Al.oiimoii  SlDflT  ;  with  Skelclietof  Hme  oT  hii  ConMmpanrie*,  and  SitruB 
rrom  hLa  Cori*ipond«ice  ind  PoliUcil  Wiitiop.    By  O.  V«n  Sntmcinl.    ChiriM 
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mming.to  all  future  tniton-  Our  glorious  inetitutions,  of  which  thejr 
were  the  founders,  are,  however,  the  enduring  monuments  of  tbeir 
merits,  and  the  era  of  their  triumph  is  at  hand.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
fifty  yean  that  events  have  in  Europe  taken  a  course  so  decidedly  in  &vor 
of  iree  principleB,  carrying  conviction  to  reluctant  bosoms  abroad  that  out 
republican  experiment  is  successflil,  as  to  compel  a  right  underetauding  of 
the  men  and  events  of  1640,  The  time  has  oome,  therefore,  to  do  justice 
to  those  eminent  men  who  were  the  exponents  of  English  republicanism 
in  tile  seventeenth  century,  the  point  of  departure  for  our  own  nationality. 
Individual  biography  ia  the  true  mode  by  which  to  elucidate  the  principles 
which  actuated  not  only  the  man,  but  the  party  with  which  he  acted.  It 
is  in  this  view  that  we  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  work  of  which 
the  title  is  afSxed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  As  far  as  we  recollect,  it 
is  the  first  attempt  by  an  American  pen  to  draw  out  from  the  obscurity 
of  anstooratic  prejudices  the  true  merits  of  the  great  popular  leaders 
among  our  ancestors,  Mr.  Van  Santvoord  is  eminently  fitted  for  the 
task,  being  a  gentleman  of  extensive  attainments,  a  lawyer  of  profound 
proficient  abilities,  an  American  with  his  whole  heart  enthnsiastically  de- 
voted, to  the  true  principles  of  self-go vemmcot,  an  assiduous  student  of 
the  nature,  origin  and  history  of  its  principles,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of 
their  practical  application  in  the  most  diversified  workings  of  our  slate 
and  federal  governments.  Profoundly  imbued  with  these  sentiments,  he 
seems  to  have  detected  their  existence  in  the  most  remote  records  of  our 
uicestral  government,  and  to  have  pursued  them  through  all  the  mani- 
festations of  individual  action,  perfectly  regardless  of  persons  or  parties 
who  harbored  them.  As  the  gold-seeker  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  occaMonally 
finds  a  rich  deposit  of  the  true  metal  in  places  more  or  less  conspicuous, 
so  in  the  prominent  men  of  the  Long  Parliament  Mr,  Van  Santvoord 
finds  a  greater  or  lees  degree  of  unwavering  faith  in  the  popular  cause ; 
and  in  none  of  them  did  the  fire  of  patriotism  glow  with  a  brighter  or 
purer  flame  than  in  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  career  he  has  sketched  with 
great  clearness,  vigor  and  truth. 

That  great  man,  like  Ponn,  and  many  other  republicans  of  irreproach' 
able  character,  has  labored  under  aspersions  cast  upon  him  by  ignorance  or 
malice-,  and  reiterated  and  prolonged  by  the  sinister  nii8re])ri:s(;ntations  of 
partisan  historians.  Mr.  Macaulay  tbou^t  proper,  in  his  so-cailcd  History 
of  England,  to  copy  from  the  Mackintosh  papers  cirtain  slandors  upon  the 
character  of  Penn,  of  a  nature  so  gross,  so  improbable  in  themselves,  and 
so  fully  capable  of  refutation,  as  has  been  done  incontrovcrtibly  in  a  very 
short  space  in  the  able  Life  of  Penn,  by  W.  IL  Dixon,*  as  to  leave  room 
for  suspicion  of  design.  Ibe  charge  that  William  Penn  was  the  agent  for 
the  "Maids  of  Honor,"  in  extorting  money  from  the  girls  of  Taunton  for 
the  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  rests  solely  on  a  letter 
brought  to  light  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  addressed  to  a  Mr.  Pennc,  as  the 
inteiuied  broker  in  the  matter.  This  letter  MaekinloHh  o^isumed,  and 
Macaulay  followed  the  assumption,  to  be  addressed  to  William  Peim,  the 
then  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  personal  friend  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Dixon  shows  conclusively  that  it  was  addressed  to  George  Pennc,  a  known 
"  pardon- broker,"  and  the  applicant  for  a  gambling  license  in  the  colonies. 
But  even  that  Pennc  did  not  accept  the  Taunton  business,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  another  pardon-broker.     On  this  slender  foundation  Mr,  Macaulay 
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tkotmjiit  proper  to  risk  his  reputation  watustorian,  to  tndiKw  a  great  mat, 
to  MsndaiiKe  a  religious  sect,  and  to  cast  a  stigma  npou  humanity  in  geaenL 
Of  the  calumnies  agunst  Sidney,  stated  by  Home  and  reiterated  by 
MacMilay,  the  chief  is  the  charge  of  taking  mcmcy  from  the  Comt  of 
France  to  betray  his  country,  and  of  having,  wboi  in  exile,  soliated  the 
pardon  of  the  lung,  and  thea  of  abusing  it  by  oigaging  in  treasonable  cor- 
re^KKidence  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  and  with  tJiese  Hr.  Van  Sant- 
Toord  deals  as  successfully  as  does  Mr.  Dixon,  with  the  aspersions  npoD 
the  character  of  Penn.  In  relation  to  the  diarge  of  abuidng  a  pardon, 
Mr.  Van  Saotvoord  shows,  we  think,  very  oonclusiTely,  that  no  pardon 
ever  existed  at  all ;  that  Sidney,  aAer  seventeen  years  of  exfle,  in  all  of 
whidi,  according  to  ooncurrent  authorities,  he  muntuned  the  most  inSexible 
adherence  to  ^  principles  of  the  rerotuticm ;  he  returned  to  Sngiand 
with  the  king's  passport,  solely  to  visit  his  dying  parent,  who  survived  his 
arrival  but  a  few  weeks,  and  relying  solely  on  Uie  king's  word  that  be 
should  not  be  molested.  Many  preoedents  show  that  the  king's  word, 
under  similar  circumstances,  was  utterly  valueless.  Reliance  on  it  had 
cost  Vane  his  head,  and  on  the  first  pretest  the  same  confidence  was  Jktal 
to  Sidney.  He  had  lived  abroad  in  great  poverty,  and  his  avowed  inten- 
tion was,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  legacy  of  his  father,  to  return  to  the 
continent  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  brother.  Lord  Lisle, 
however,  attempted  to  defraud  him  of  his  portion,  and  the  result  was  a 
diaacery  suit,  which,  although  finally  decided  in  favor  of  Sidney,  detained 
him  in  England  some  years  -  in  the  course  of  which  the  enterprise  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Honmouth  anbrded  the  pretext  for  taking  the  life  of  Sidney.  In 
all  this  time  Charles  11.  and  his  leading  men  were  the  direot  pensioners  ut 
the  King  of  France,  Louis  XIV.,  whose  agent  for  paying  his  English  fea- 
sionera,  was  Barillon,  a  person  who  went  to  England  very  poor,  but  re- 
turned very  rich.  The  special  business  of  ttns  individual  was  to  bribe 
influential  persons,  including  the  king,  members  of  Parliament  and  othen, 
to  favor  the  French  policy,  with  sums  of  money,  which  he  p^d  them.  At 
this  moment  Sidney,  whO,  during  his  exile,  hod  become  personally  known 
to  the  French  King  as  a  most  incorruptible  man  and  unwavering  patriot, 
was  in  London  the  object  of  suspicion  and  persecution  to  the  government, 
with  scarcely  eufRcient  influence  to  keep  his  own  person  in  safety,  and 
without  any  ability  to  &vor  any  cause,  even  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  Yet, 
subsequently,  in  tiie  work  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  a  paper  is  appended, 
which  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  Barillon's  despatch  to  his  own  government 
with  the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  paid  money,  and  the  several  amounts. 
Among  these  figure  Sidney's,  for  two  sums  of  500  guineas  each.  We  quote 
Mr.  Van  Santvoord's  view  of  this  matter  : 


"  The  malice  of  his  enemies  has  left  upon  Sidney's  memory  bat  this  one 
diBhoDorable  char^e^— the  charge  of  being  a  penwoner  of  France — which,  dying 
with  Shaftesbury  in  1682,  was  nearly  a  centary  afterwards  revived.  Sir  Jofan 
Dalrymple,  in  bis  ■  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  which  appeared  in 
1773,  has  published  certain  papers,  obtatned  from  tbo  public  archives  in 
France,  tending  to  show  that  Sidney  actually  received  the  money  from  Lonii 
XIV.  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  designs  of  that  monarcb  in  Engltad, 
and  of  preventing  the  war  against  France.  It  will  be  proper  here  briefly  to 
examine  the  origin  and  ground  of  this  eerione  accusation. 

"  The  papers  published  by  Dalrymple,  purport  to  be  eitracts  from  the  des- 
patches of  Barillon,  the  ambassatior  of  Louis  in  England,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  Barillon  had  carried  on  his  mtrigues  with  Lords  Rnssell  and  Holln 
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Ae  DiUto  <J  Bnckinghun,  Hunpden,  Sidney,  and  oAera  of  Ae  oppontion,  all 
of  whom,  except  Rusaell  &nd  Hollis,  had  received  preietUt,  either  trom  Baril' 
Ion  himself,  or  bis  ageaU.  It  apoeare  from  the  papers,  diat  Sidney,  on  tw» 
occosioos,  had  takea  sams  of  five  bandred  gmueaa  each.  Thus  aDthandcated, 
the  charge  haa  been  credited  by  other  ami  subseqneot  writers,  amoae  whom 
we  regret  to  find  Mr.  Micaoloy,  wbo,  while  he  recognizes  the  claim  ot 
Sidney  '  to  be  called  a  hero,  a  philoeopher,  and  a  patriot,'  sees  no  reason  to  dis- 
credit the  evidence  on  which  he  stands  accused.  Hr.  Mocaaley,  in  speaking 
of  theea  petuioiter$,  aays — '  It  wnald  be  anjust  hi  impute  to  them  the  extreme 
wickedneea  of  taking  Dribes  to  iojore  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  they 
meant  to  serve  her ;  but  it  is  impoaaible  to  deny  that  they  were  mean  and  in- 
delicate euough  to  let  a  foreign  prince  pay  them  for  serving  her ;'  and,  on  the 
■Dthority  of  Sir  lohn  Daliymple's  disclosures  alone,  he  uunks  that  even  the 
virtue  and  pride  uf  Algernon  Sidney  were  not  proof  against  the  temptation. 

"  It  is  impoBsible  to  dissent  from  an  authority  so  eminent  and  so  liberal  u 
this  accomplished  author,  without  diaErusting  the  correctness  of  our  own  coa- 
clu^ons.  But  in  this  case,  the  charge  is  one  so  repugnant  to  every  idea  we  hava 
been  able  to  form  of  the  character  of  Sidney,  so  utterly  at  -variance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  bis  life,  so  inconaistent  with  every  sentiment  to  be  foand  in  hia 
fvtittea  discourses,  or  his  private  correspondence,  that  it  seems,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Macauley's  indorsement,  to  bear  its  own  refutation  on  its  face.  The 
•oarce  of  his  auUiority — the  one  isolated,  naked  relation  contained  in  the  dea- 
patch  of  Barilloa,  as  pnbliahed  by  Dalrymple — is  as  open  to  our  own  inveeti- 

S.tioo  as  to  bis,  and,  upon  an  examination  of  it,  the  inference  aeema  irresistible 
St  the  evidence  is  entirely  insufficient  to  fasten  such  an  imworthy  suspicioa 
ttjpon  sQch  a  man  as  Sidney.  It  may  be  mentioned  that,  besides  other  writeia 
of  less  note,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living  British  statesmoa.  Lord  JohnKtia- 
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with  Sidney,  he  carefully  investigates,  end  conclusively  refutes,  the  dishonor- 
able accusation.  His  opinion  on  this  subject  is  briefly  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowine  passage :  '  No  one  of  common  sense,  I  imagine,  can  believe  that  he 
took  the  money  for  himself.  His  character  is  one  of  heroic  pride  and  gene- 
maity.  His  declining  to  ait  in  judgment  on  the  king ;  his  extollmg  the  sentence 
when  Charles  11.  was  restored ;  bis  shootine  a  horse,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  of- 
fered him  a  large  sum,  that  he  might  not  submit  to  the  will  of  a  despot,  are  bQ 
bait^  of  a  spirit  as  noble  aa  it  is  uncommon.  With  a  soul  above  meanness,  a 
itation  above  poverty,  and  a  temper  of  philosophy  above  covetousdess,  what 
man  will  be  enviuus  enough  to  think  that  he  was  a  pensioner  of  France  T' 

"  The  accuracy  of  the  copies  of  these  despatches,  published  by  Dalrymple, 
has  been  donbteu.*  Admitting,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  thMT 
genuineness,  they  seem  to  bear  upon  their  face,  in  connection  with  the  known 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  evidence  of  their  falsehood. 
BariUon  was  undoubtedly  deceived  himself,  or  he  wilfully  deceived  his  aovft- 
reign;  the  latter  supposition  being  the  most  probable.  No  doubt  there  were 
some  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  Charles  himself,  who  received  French 

'  Of  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  book,  Lord  Russell  sa;i :  "  At  first  one  i«  bclmed  to 
believe  that  his  tasle  for  bombast  led  to  numerous  errors  ;  but  when  it  appears,  M  I 
think  it  docB,  in  the  foUuwing  pages,  that  there  ii  not  a  single  member  of  the  whig 
party,  of  any  note,  whom  be  has  not  tranced  by  false  aUegationa,  it  is  difficult  to 
acquit  him  of  intentional  misrepresentation-" 

IE  should  be  menlianed  that  the  ikcearacy  of  Dalrymplo'f  copies,  which  he  took  in 
France,  rests  solely  upon  his  own  evidi^nce.     Ijord  Russell,  whUe  engaged  in  collect- 


ing the  materials  for  his  work,  was  vcn  noturaElj  desirous  of  inspecting  personalty 
these  records,  and  for  that  purpose  made  an  application  to  the  French  government, 
throuf^  its  minister  in  London,  the  Count  de  Caraman.     The  request  was,  however, 

r  t"  the  regolatioBB 
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refused,  the  ambassador  assuring  him  that  it  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  regolatioBB 
of  the  office,  and  citing  him  a  precedent  to  that  effect. 
VOL.  xxvnL — BO,  VI.  2 
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gold, — aod  Buillon  was  Louis's  disbuniiig  mgent.  He  came  over  to  England 
b  not  very  afflnertc  circamsMuceB,  and  returned,  titer  the  Rei^ntjon,  loaded 
with  riches.  The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Fiench  king  wer«  pennined,  if  not 
anthoriKed,  to  pt^  themselves  oat  of  the  money  eotnuted  lo  their  care.  That 
all  the  money,  ot  wliich  Barillon  pretended  to  give  an  account  to  his  laasler, 
actually  paswd  out  of  his  hands,  is  not  at  all  probable,  judging  from  Ma  sudden 
acquisition  of  wealth,  as  'well  as  from  bis  known  chaxHcEer  for  intri^^  and 
doable-dealing.  He  donbtleas  deceived  Lonis,  and  put  the  money  into  his 
own  pocket  i*  and  the  question  is,  therefore,  which  snppoeitian  is  the  most  ra- 
tional, the  venality  of  Barillon  or  the  corruption  of  Sidney  1  Cwtainly  the 
ambassador  has  nothins  the  advantage  on  the  score  of  charaUer. 

"It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  at  the  period  of  the  alleged  receipt  of  these 
presents  from  Barillon,  Sidney  had  been  but  a  short  timo  in  England,  was 
under  the  ban  of  the  government,  entirely  devoid  of  political  influence  of  any 
kind,  end  was  really  not  worth  the  purcbaaing,  particnlarly  by  so  shrewd  a 
bargainer  as  Barillon  ;  yet  his  was  exactly  the  name  for  that  wily  ambassador 
to  use  io  his  dispatches  to  Louis  to  cover  up  his  peeolations.  The  French  king 
had  known  Sidney,  and  was  well  acquainted  witc  his  determination  and  energy 
of  character,  dnring  his  long  residence  in  France  ;  and  BsrilloD  conld  well 
conceive  that  his  master  would  sanction  this  part  of  hia  acconnts,  for  moiiey 
expended  in  gaining  over  such  a  man,  especiaily  when  accompanied  wiA  the 
falsehood  that  Sidney  was  really  a  man  of  political  inflnnjce,  and  that  he  had 
been  of  '|;reat  service  to  him  on  many  occasions.'  The  ambasaador  seems 
very  willing  indeed  to  disburse  a.  larger  amonnt  of  money  on  that  accoont ;  and 
he  intimates  to  Louis,  that  by  '  a  Utue  more  being  given,'  he  believed  that  Sid- 
ney might  be  easily  gained  over  to  his  majesty's  service.  We  thiiik  these  dis- 
.  patches  carnf  their  own  refutation  with  them,  and  that  the  mean  impntstios  they 
cast  npoD  the  character  of  Sidney,  sustained,  as  it  is,  only  on  Baritlon's  secret 
commnni cation  to  the  French  conrt,  is  undeserving  a  notice  in  history.  It 
should  be  added,  too,  that  the  whole  amount  of  this  secret  service  money, 
claimed  to  have  been  disbursed  by  Barillon,  was  only  siiteec  thougand  pounds 
in  three  years,  and  that  the  recipients  were  twenty  or  more,  amonc  whom  were 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  members  of  Parliament  of  the  greatest 
influence,  who  certainly,  one  would  think,  were  not  to  be  purchased  for  a 
sons-t  It  does  not  seem  very  probable  that  the  shrewd  Frenchman  wonid  ac- 
tuaRy  have  wasted  a  thousand  guineas  on  the  proscribed  Sidney,  when  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  votes  were  to  be  had,  as  he  pretends,  at  a  leas  price. 

"  That  Sidney  entertained  a  contempt  for  the  character  and  pretensioos  rf 
Barillon,  and  that  any  intercourse  he  may  have  had  with  him,  so  hi  frcon  be- 
ing of  a  confidential  nature,  was  merely  tolerated,  and  not  coarted,  is  evident 
man  Sidney's  correspondence  of  that  period  with  Saville,  the  English  Ambas- 


>  Lord  Russell  inclines  to  the  olher  opinion.  Although  he  more  than  donbts  the 
integrity  of  Barillon,  yet  from  the  fact  that  the  money  was  not  personally  diiburMd 
by  him,  but  was  made  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  few  corrupt  tools  of  the  min- 
ster, he  arrives  at  the  conolusion  that  Barillon  was  imposed  upon.  "  It  leeins  most 
Srobsble,  upon  the  whole,"  he  saja,  "  that  Barillon  was  persuaded  he  was  buying 
le  first  speakers  in  Parliament,  and  ruling  the  decision*  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whilst,  in  fact,  he  was  only  paying  a  few  skillful  intriguers." 

t  Lord  John  Rustcll  on  thig  point  very  justly  obaerTci :  "  It  ia  ramark^lo  that,  of 
the  twenty  persona  mentioned  in  Barillon's  last  and  longest  list,  not  above  half 
were  in  Parliament,  and  ^moat  all  of  these  wore  leaders.  Now,  if  any  one  or  two 
obtained  money  from  Banllon  far  pcreons  to  whom  they  did  not  distribute  it,  or  if 
BariHon  himsetr  embezzled  the  money,  the  nomea  which  would  naturally  appear  in 
his  list  would  be  those  of  the  speakers  of  the  greatest  reputation.  But  ii  the  trans- 
actions  were  real,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  boT  the 
lower  and  more  obscure  members  of  Parliament,  than  those  whose  fame  stood  bifh- 
est  for  ability  and  integrity.— i^t/t  of  Lord  William  fiuieU,  vol.  i.,  p.  IW. 
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aador  in  Paris.    In  a  letUr,  under  due  of  Inly  lOcb,  1679,*  he  contemptn* 
011SI7  mentions  the  Frencli  minister ! 

"  '  Yoa  know  Honwenr  de  Barinon  corenu  ns,  if  he  be  not  mistaken ;  bot 
be  seems  to  be  not  so  much  pleased  with  that,  as  to  find  his  tjnhot^oinl  in- 
creased  bj  the  maiatucsB  of  our  air,  by  frequently  clapping  hia  hands  upon  his 
thighs,  showing  the  delight  be  hath  in  the  sharpuess  of  the  sound  thai  testifies 
tiie  plumpness  and  hardaess  of  his  flesh  ;  and  certainly,  if  this  climate  did  not 
nonrish  him  better  than  any  other,  the  hairs  of  hisnoee  and  nails  of  his  fingera 
could  not  grow  so  fast  aa  to  fnniiah  enough  of  the  one  to  pull  out,  and  of  the 
other  to  cot  off,  in  all  companiai ;  which  being  done,  he  pricks  his  ears  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  my  Lord  La  !*  " 

There  needs  to  be  added  nothing  to  tbese  remarks  to  render  the  vindi- 
cation of  Sidney's  character  more  complete,  or  more  fully  to  oonviot  his- 
torians of  at  least  a  willingness  to  have  the  aspersions  to  which  they  gave 
currency,  believed.  Although  the  murder  of  Sidney  in  1683  was  in  1698 
declared  by  Parliament  an  unjust  conviction  and  wrongful  execution,  and 
ilie  political  principles  to  which  he  adhered  throggh  life,  and  which  he 
gave  to  the  world  in  his  "  Discourses  Concerning  Giovernment,"  were 
embodied  in  their  declaration  ag^nst  James,  the  character  of  that  emi- 
nent statesman  has  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  suffered  under  tJie 
aspersion  of  being  the  paid  tool  of  a  French  despot  l^e  work  of  Mr. 
Van  Santvoord  closes  with  an  aljle  review — ^with  copious  entratita  from 
the  "  Discourses  Concerning  Government,"  wltich  contain  very  many  of 
the  ideas,  that,  coming  to  be  recognized  as  fundamental  political  truths, 
were  a  century  aflerwards  embodied  in  the  "Declaration  of  Independence." 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  two  most  important  declaratory  documents 
adopted  in  England  and  America,  may  be  said  almost  to  be  based  upon 
two  principles  enunciated  by  Sidney.  Thus  when,  in  oppoaition  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the  necessity  of  non-resistance,  and 
the  crime  of  rebellion  under  any  circumstances,  which  had  been  preached 
by  the  Anglican  Church  until  it  was  matter  of  universal  belief,  the  Par- 
liament embodied  in  their  solemn  act  deposing  James,  the  allegation  that 
he  had  endeavored  "  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  break- 
ing the  origiHal  contract  between  king  and  people,"  and  declared  the  throne 
vacant,  the}  but  adopted  a  conclusion  of  Sidney.  When,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  outraged  colonies  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  home  government,  and  declared  that  "  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  the  argument  of  Sid- 
ney was  agun  illustrated ;  and  both  documents,  the  one  repudiating  the 
tvranuical  government  of  England  altogether,  and  the  other  repudiating 
the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Stuarts  on  behalf  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, were  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  teachings  of  the  immortal 
statesman,  who  laid  his  head  upon  the  seaSbId  rather  than  lay  his  repub- 
lican principles  at  the  feet  of  a  tyrant. 

*  One  of  Barillon'a  cli 
14th,  1679;  the  other  ol 
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THE  PAERICISIS  OF  TEE  BEFDBLIC. 

Thxm  has  been,  the  twelFe-montli  past,  a  very  great  and  general  feel- 
ing of  graUilation  at  the  action  of  Congresa  with  regard  to  a  certain  pro- 
viaoa  of  the  original  compact  of  confederation.  We  will  not  sa;  that 
■uch  feeling  of  jo;  is  without  reasonable  foundation,  bnt  nevertbelesB  we 
thinic,  nar,  we  know,  that  the  danger  ia  only  averted  for  a  time.  If  anj  one 
think  difierently,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy  his  opinion  :  but  the  da,j  is 
not  far  distant,  when  he  will  perceive  good  reason  to  modify  and  reverse 
it.  Legislative, action  may  frame  laws  to  guard  agatni^  diisunion,  and  a 
prompt  execution  tiilfil  tfacm  to  the  letter,  and  yet  the  root  of  the  evil  be 
untouched.  It  ie  the  spirit  of  the  popular  mind  which  is  to  be  looked  to ; 
and  if  no  means  can  be  deviled  to  make  Ihat  healthy  and  sound,  the 
wisest  laws  cannot  avail.  It  is  like  applying  outward  remedies  for  an  im- 
purity of  the  blood,  or  damming  up  a  rushing  torrent  whose  source  ia  suf- 
nnient  l«  swell  its  volume  against  every  obstruction,  and  produce  a  gene- 
ral inundatioQ.  If  you  cannot  curb  in  the  fountain-head,  it  were  better  to 
let  the  rising  stream  alone,  and  fly  to  some  place  of  safety. 

^nta  passage  of  thu  "  Compromise"  evinced  very  clearly  that  patriotism  is 
yet  a  congressional  virtue,  and  iustory  will  mark  down  the  names  of  its 
tramers  and  defenders  with  the  enduring  and  golden  characters  of  Fame — 
Cass,  Webster,  Foote,  Dickinson,  and  last  not  least,  the  ladies'  &YOrit^ 
the  aged  patriot  of  Ashland.  But  that  act  merely  tlays  a  pressing  dan- 
ger. It  does  not,  and  cannot  of  itself,  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is  wise 
and  timely,  but  all  that  it  can  do,  is  to  ^ve  the  effident  friends  of  the  re- 
public some  space  and  opportunity  to  work  in  the  right  quarter.  If  th^ 
rest  now,  and  do  no  more,  the  act  is  nugatory.  Tha  lawless  spirit  whtd 
rendered  its  passage  necessary,  is  still  as  malignant  as  ever ;  indeed,  it 
has  acquired  new  malignity.  Nor  is  this  strange.  A  villiun  foiled,  b 
twice  a  villain.  We  do  not  speak  unadvisedly  when  we  spy,  that  the 
Slave-Qucation,  so  fer  from  being  put  at  rest,  is  daily  becoming  more  and 
more  the  topic  of  discu^ion  at  the  North,  and  in  exactly  those  quarters 
whence  the  greatest  mi^hief  will  arise.  Those  who  tell  us  that  tte  "Abo- 
litionists" are  but  a  feeble  and  insignificant  body  of  fanatics,  whose  nam- 
bers  are  stationary,  if  not  decreasing,  premeditate  deception,  tbcy  know 
the  contrary,  and  are,  in  truth,  the  very  ones  who  intend  to  profit  by  thw 
growth  of  numbera.  We  may  be  accused  of  wishing  to  re-open  the  dis- 
pute which  it  is  imagined  Congress  has  allayed.  Would  that  it  rested 
with  us.  ft  does  not ;  nor  with  any  one  man,  nor  ten  thousand.  He 
South  dkould  know  just  how  the  matter  stands.  It  is  treachery  to  our 
southern  friends,  and  a  crime  against  truth  and  the  republic,  to  conceal 
what  can  be  guarded  against  only  by  being  known,  A  false  sense  of  se- 
curity is  national  suicide.  Indeed,  the  patriotic  instrument  signed  lately 
at  the  Capitol  by  a  portion  of  the  upper  and  lower  house,  shows  that  our 
knowledge  of  lurking  danger  is  shared  by  others.  That,  paper  speaks 
well  for  the  hearts  of  its  signers;  but,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot  see 
how  it  redounds  to  their  sagacity.  The  game  of  politics  is  a  mixed  one. 
Patriotism  and  personal  ambition  are  so  blended,  th^  to  show  one's  hand 
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before  anccesa  ia  absolutely  certain,  is  but  gifing  odds  to  our  antegooieta, 
IT  a  member's  district  ia  of  his  own  opiaiwt  by  &  large  majority,  there  u 
oo  detriment  in  signing  such  on  obligation ;  but  if  nearly  equally  divided 
between  patriotiam  and  treason,  and  hia  election  was  the  reault  of  personal 
popularity,  such  a  public  "confession  of  &ith,"  however  well  his  viffws 
niay  be  understood,  amacis  aomewhat  of  defiance,  and  none  but  a  veiy 
god  of  eloqnence  can  practise  defiance  long.  It  were  politic  to  "  let  well 
enough  alone."  » 

Much  has  been  said,  the  last  few  years,  of  "  aecesdon  from  the  Union," 
and  the  establishment  of  a  "  aouthcm  confederacy."  Within  a  few 
montbs  it  has  been  intimated  that  foreign  aid  is  relied  on  in  such  a  oont^- 
gency.  That  this  treason  may  have  been  harbored  at  the  South,  iaposdble; 
but  that  the  abettors  of  so  infamous  a  project  exist  in  formidable  numbera, 
none  so  well  know  the  contrary  as  those  shameless  prints  and  would-be  poli- 
ticians who  are  constantly  feeding  the  northern  mind  wilb  fear  and  susjucion, 
and  who  seek  to  justify  the  actual  presence  of  a  member  of  the  BritiiJ)  Par- 
liament aiding  northern  treason.  Were  the  sufirsges  of  the  whole  South 
polled  to^ay,  it  would  be  found  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  entertains  the 
remotest  wish  for  sucii  a  thing.  T)iat  a  time  may  arrive  when  "  aecessioa" 
will  be  imperative,  souliiem  statesmen  are  not  backward  in  averring  ;  but 
they  also  aver,  witji  an  eameatncss  that  compels  our  confidence,  that  tbey 
have  tj>o  much  reliance  on  northern  integrity  to  deem  for  a  moment  the 
time  to  be  anywhere  near  or  probable.  That  they  are  right,  we  do  not 
doubt  in  the  slightest.  But  would  it  not  surprise  them  to  know  that  the 
project  of  disunion  is  of  northern  growth  as  well,  and  that  all  this  agita- 
tion witJi  regard  to  slavery  is  but  the  means  to  drive  them  to  the  initiato- 
ry steps,  and  thus  the  whole  crime  be  laid  at  southern  doors  1  Would  it 
not  startle  them  to  know  that  a  norlhem  confederacy  is  talked  of  in  se- 
cret, and  that  its  constitution,  offices,  and  foreign  allies,  are  mapped  out  in 
advance,  and  the  men  who  are  first  to  fill  its  posts  of  honor  already 
named? — Hat  these  masked  traitors  find  a  pretended  homo  in  the  whig 
and  democratic  parties,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  remain  there  until 
accident  sh^l  tear  off  tbeir  di^uise,  or  ripeness  of  time  render  it  unneoea- 
sary  1 — Thttt  this  is  known  to  others  beside  the  conspirators  themselves, 
and  aroused  a  hatred  of  intense  and  deadly  significance,  which  will  not  be 
a]ipeasod  until  a  just  and  terrible  retribution  shall  have  overtaken  them  1 
— rhat  in  point  of  numbers  these  concealed  malignonts  are  few,  but  in  re- 
spect to  thorough  drill,  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  untiring  and  unscrupulous 
effort,  more  than  a  match  for  legions  of  drowsy  patriots  who  dream  no 
evil  until  some  miscreant  has  his  hand  and  knife  at  their  very  throats  1 
And  to  repeat,  that  these  civilized  savages,  wholly  corrupted  by  a  selfish, 
narrow,  and  reckless  ambition,  are  determined  to  exasperate  the  South 
to  the  point  where  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war  inevitable  t  But  our  southern  friends  need  not  give  "way  to 
anxiety.  Whatever  may  be  their  alarm,  or  ours,  this  conspiracy  cannot 
ripen  in  the  present  generation.  There  will  arise  storm  atler  storm,  such 
as  has  just  overpast,  and  yet  the  republic  remain  firm.  Of  its  future  des- 
tiny, where,  by  constant  struggle  and  slow  accretion,  these  ti-aitorous  few 
have  become  a  formidable  host,  we  may  not  prophesy  except  with  tears 
and  gloom.  If  the  friends  of  tiie  republic  sleep  on,  they  and  ibcir  descend- 
ants can  but  look  for  overwhelming  ruin.    If  they  are  aroused  betimes. 
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to  effident  and  lirelesa  energy,  uiticipation  will  be  gilded  -widi  sansUner 
snd  its  blue  heavens  be  cloudless  and  serene. 

Not  sharers  of  this  wider  plot,  yet  turbulent  to  &b  last  degree,  ar« 
those  vho  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  abolition  army.  Oke  naout 
dofikeys  ridden  through  a  crowd,  it  needs  but  their  masters'  signal  to  set 
them  kickbg  alike  both  friend  and  tbe.  When  thorough  drill  haspjttended 
also  to  these,  you  hare  a  corps  of  as  bloodthirsty  and  meroiles  janissa- 
ries as  ever  di^raced  abd  terrified  the'  dominions  of  Mahmond.  Not 
that  blood  is  upon  their  hands  as  yet ;  but  when  we  see  them  dietribudng 
guns  and  side-arms  among  the  negro  population  of  the  ftee  states,  and 
nixing  to  extremest  resistance  of  our  country's  laws,  we  can  but  see  tbat 
if  the  times  were  ripe,  they  themselves,  if  herded  t<^ether  in  euffideot 
numbers,  would  become  as  ferociously  cruel  as  the  murderous  "  laiu-eur 
lottet"  of  Paris ! 

But  wc  do  them  wrong,  these  mulatto  saints  of  Oberlin  and  Peterbo- 
rou^ !  Yoa  could  never  drill  them  so  thst  they  would  congr^te  in  any 
numbers  in  the  path  of  blood.  They  are  far  too  peaceful  for  ue  work  of 
slaughter.  Even  the  executjon  of  a'  midnight  murderer  chills  tbe  pnlm- 
tion  of  their  hearts.  His  fate  moves  their  tenderest  pity.  Heav^t  is  so 
aroused,  as  to  prompt  indignant  imprecations  upon  those  who  execute  tbe 
law.  O  no !  these  are  not  the  stuff  of  which  janissaries  and  "  «an«-««- 
lolies"  arc  made.  Hey  are  much  too  refined  and  sensitive  for  that! 
Never  could  you  make  them  anything  but  what  thoy  are ! — the  fiendidi 
instigators  of  crime-in  others,  which  they  dare  not  themselves  commit ! — 
the  loud-mouthed  tevilers  of  all  that  is  pure  ahd  honest  and  of  good  re- 
port among  those  who  see  through  the  thin  veil  of  their  smooth  hypoc- 
risy, and  expo'ae  them  !  And  should  civil  war  arise,  you  would  find  them, — 
not  in  the  field,  where  the  wounded  and  the  dying  iire  shrieking  for  their 
aid, — not  in  tho  streets,  behind  the  barricades,  risking  their  lives  agtunst 
liie  troops  of  the  republic, — but  from  attic  windows  and  house-top  corerta 
firing  their  stealthy  shots  that  cannot  be  returned  ! — prowling  among  de- 
serted and  rich  dwellings  for  easy  plunder  ! — or,  perchance,  if  the  oi»itest 
were  prolonged,  stealing  at  nigbtf^l  here  and  there  to  ply  the  assassin's 
steel,  or  in  friendly  griise,  sharing  hospitolity  to  mix  swift  poison  with  tbe 
feast,  and  then  retire  to  some  new  but  less  dreadful  deed  of  rapine  or  of 
murder ! 

If  some  one  of  these  persons  whose  virtue  and  whose  boast  is  being 
thus  inhumanly  humane,  should  indignantly  eiclaim,  like  Hasael  to  the 
Prophet, — But  what!  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great 
thing  ? — we  could  only  point  him  to  the  subsequent  career  of  the  angiy 
questioner,  and  say  that  no  man  can  take  one  step  in  premeditated  iniquity 
with  any  certainty  of  return.  The  downward  road  of  guilt  is  smooth  bm 
easy,  and  when  one  crime  has  been  committed,  "  of  malice  prepense,  and 
aforethought,"  the  after  gi-adations  no  longer  strike  the  mind  repulsively, 
but  assume  an  indifferent  or  alluring  character.  Does  a  man  become 
criminal  by  sudden  temptation  and  the  shocli  awake  him  to  his  guiltiness, 
he  may,  with  tears,  regain  his  innocence.  But  be  that  weighs  the  chances 
before  his  crime,  has  thereafter  no  startled  sense  of  horror  to  fill  him  with 
affright.  It  is  now  only  the  consequences,  when  close  upon  him,  that  ap- 
pal, lie  is  a  hopeless  felon  before  he  is  aware !  and,  all  too  late,  he 
thinks  with  the  Mantuan  Bard,  that  "ffelPs  deactnt is  Jacile ;  buttortv^ 
the  step  and  e$cape  to  the  Tipper  air,  is  a  viork  of  untold  labor  ! 
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A  portion  of  the  northern  press,  while  it  sheers  on  diese  mord  (Radia- 
tors, also  attempts  to  shield  them  from  attack ;  feigning  indignant  aston. 
iabment  that  any  one  should  have  the  hardihood  to  denounce  such  eiiigle< 
bearted  and  benevolent  men,  although,  mayhap,  they  foiget  themselves  a 
little  ia  the  warm  sympathy  they  yield  to  oth6i|'  wrongs.  It  saya,  that 
even  in  this  they  do  not  and  have  never  done,  anythiag  to  merit  just  re- 
buke, but  are  quiet^  peace-loving  citizens,  who  are  desirous  only  to  be  un- 
molested in  their  work  of  lofty  end  pure  philanthropy.  That  they  are  not 
plotters  nor  disturbers  of  the  publio  weal ;  but  on  the  contrary,  are  the 
aincerest  friends  of  law  and  order  and  the  good  of  the  whole  republic ! 
Let  ua  see  if  this  be  not  one  of  the  moet  atrocious  and  brazen  falsehoods 
ever  uttered  in  any  country,  to  ^ield  any  set  of  scoundrels  whatsoever  ! 
These  -"  friends  of  the  slave,"  as  they  are  termed,  have  organized  tliemselves 
into  a  band  of  negro-thieves !  and  all  the  North  well  knows  this,. and 
other  facts  of  which  we  speak.  Hiey  have  established  "  vigilance-commit 
tees"  in  every  large  town  and  city,  whose  duty  it  is  instantly  to  notify 
each  other  of  the  arrival  of  a  Southerner  with  his  servants  across  the  ima- 
ginary line  of  freedom!  They  have  also  imposed  upon  these  committees 
liie  cheerful  duty  of  dogging  the  footsteps  of  both  master  and  sertant 
while  they  remain,  in  order  to  seize  the  most  favorable  opportunity  to 
hurry  the  slave  by  fraud  or  force,  with  his  free  will  or  without  it,  from  his 
owner's  hands !  They  have  raised  a  permanent  fund  to  support  lecturers 
and  other  agents  at  the  North  and  West,  and  these  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, by  stipulation  uid  of  ready  will,  in  vilifying  tlie  South  and  its 
publio  men!  and  still  fitrther,  in  slandering  every  lover  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice who  has  tiie  courage  to  expose  their  fiilschoods !  They  have  sent 
emissaries,  _  white  and  black,  into  the  border  states,  secretly  to  entice 
davea  to  escape,  and  to  lud  them  with  advice  and  weapons  of  defence  ! 
Iliey  have  published  masses  of  incendiary  lithographs,  wood-cuts,  and  il- 
lustrated pamphlets,  and  distributed  them  by  stealth  to  slaves  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  in  all  the  Atlantic  porta,  and 
inland  wherever  the  opportunity  of  travel  has  occurred  I  They  have  put 
tbemsetves  into  close  communication  with  the  black  servants  of  northern 
hotels  in  the  cities  and  watering  places,  so  that  their  surveillance  over  the 
movements  of  southemers  is  complete  !  They  have,  by  these  and  num- 
berless other  methods,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  lost  many  thousand  slaves 
to  the  southern  planters,  and  by  thus  exasperating  them,  arrayed  one  por- 
tion of  the  repuolio  agunst  another  !  Tney  have  striven  to  carry  this 
ill-blood  into  politics,  imd,  in  part,  succeeded !  They  raised  a  stonu  which 
was  like  to  have  overwhelmed  the  country  with  desolation  !  And  now, 
when  a  wise  law  is  instituted  to  wall  up  one  source  of  danger,  they  have 
armed  the  more  ignorant  and  brutish  portion  of  the  native  and  run-away 
Begroes,  and  encour^ed  and  impelled  them  to  resist  the  execution  of 
th^  law  even  to  blood !  And  within  a  few  weeks,  in  a  laree  and  opu- 
lait  and  enlightened  city,  have  raised  a  mob  of  these  human  brutes,  and 
wolated  the  sanctity  of  a  court  of  justice  !  not  municipal  or  provincial, 
but  a  court  called  and  held  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  republic  I 
These  are  the  meek  and  benevolent  wretches  this  shameless  lie  is  framed 
to  cover  !  If  we  may  not  term  it  atrocious  and  brazen,  then  Tkutu  is  in 
her  grave ! 

It  is  full  time  for  us  to  speak  out  strongly  and  plainly  of  these  philan- 
thropic slough-hounds  that  are  tracking  patriotism  to  its  death.    Hieir 
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■ngry  bay  deepens  »  tbey  near  thnr  quany ;  and  if  ve  are  not  op  and 
doing,  soon  their  brutal  work  will  be  aomHupliahed.  We  have  borne  too 
long  the  epitliet  of  "  Northem  duugb-fac««."  lie  name  has  adhered  to  as 
because  it  has  been  given  jnstly.  Here  is  no  doubt  thi^  we  deserve  it. 
Not  «w  applied  ; — not  hpcause  there  is  any  truth  in  the  (^large  that  we  have 
ainged  to  slavebotdere ;  not  because  we  have  gloried  in  "  hujmui  bond- 
age ;" — but  becaoee  we  have  not  fitced  down  these  daoderera,  aad  forced 
them,  and  all  the  world,  to  know  how  mu^  we  abbor  tltc^  daractcv 
and  ^orts !  We  have  been  bullied  and  epat  upon  at  our  own  fLreaides 
by  a  ruffianly  benevolHice,  till  not  only  do  theee  black-tongaed  parricides 
ieel  and  treat  us  with  oontempt,  and  nanie  us  widt  jeering  to%Ariq%itt9^ 
but  we  also  b^^  to  despise  ourselves,  and  stand  before  diem  meek 
•8  eheep-thieves  in  the  pillwy !  lite  Soulii,  not  euspeiAing  oar  d^^rada- 
titHi,  have  come  to  doubt  our  word  of  honor ;  for  though  we  protest  very 
earnestly,  and  imploringly  withal,  that  we  are  lovers  of  the  ConstitutafHi, 
yet  when  the  bold  and  ardent  Southron  sees  diat  we  do  ncA  laak  dieae 
hounds  back  to  their  kennels,  he  im^nes  that  we  are  all  bitten  with  (be 
same  negotio  ro&tes  / 

llwre  is  something  for  ns  to  do,  and  that  li^t  romdily.  As  it  is,  we 
are  exposed  to  adouble  fire.  We  have  an  @aemy  both  in  front  and  rear,  and 
we  stand  trembling  in  our  cowardly  shoes,  not  daring  to  advuiee  or  to  retreat. 
Did  we  speak  and  act  as  becomes  tR«n,  the  republic  would  now  be  as  safe 
as  evar  ;  and  had  we  thus  borne  ourselves  ten  years  ago,  or  five,  the  storm 
that  of  late  assailed,  would  not  have  marshalled  its  dark  cohorts  of  tlireat- 
ening  doud  and  overspread  the  polidcal  heavens.  But  perhaps  we  are  loo 
&r  gone  in  our  moral  paralysis  ever  to  be  restored.  At  any  rate,  now 
we  are  like  the  fabled  ass  between  the  two  bundles  of  hay. — whit^  to 
ohoose  we  are  unable  to  dedde  I  Whether  to  suifer  our  country  to  ftU 
into  remediless  ruin,  while,  epaniel-L'ke,  we  fawn  and  whimper, orwhether 
to  arouse  ourselves  in  ourancient  manhood,  and  turn  widi  a  strong  cart- 
whip  on  dkese  fireside  villains !  While  we  delay,  they  increase  both  in 
numbers  and  audacity,  and  by  pennitting  their  augmentation  and  insolence, 
we  are  brining  on  disasters  for  which  the  next  generation  will  hold  as  op 
to  miiveraal  ooolempt  and  execration.  Those  brazen  marauders  are  as  yet 
scarce  two  mdividuals  in  ten  thousand,  and  may  be  easily  orusbed,  if  we 
have  the  will ;  but  if  left  by  our  own  imbecile  paaillanimity  to  unmolested 

fiowtb,  twenty  years  longer  will  more  than  suffice  for  their  work  of 
esolation. 

This  ignoble  cowardice  of  ours  is  one  grand  cause  of  southern  irritati(m. 
We  show  that  we  have  lost  the  old  endiuaiastic  love  of  country  and  of 
justice,  when  we  are  cowed  and  throttled  by  bo  small  a  gang  of  miaore- 
ants.  Indeed,  our  position  would  be  merely  laughable,  were  the  nnpend- 
ing  consequences  lees  dangerous.  We  present  a  picture  which  ia  wily  oot 
utterly  contemptible,  because  it  ia  so  supremely  ludicrous.  Like  poor  dis- 
heartened Sinbad,  our  necks  are  straddled  by  this  old  man  of  the  sea,  and 
we  go  about  under  our  vile  burden  without  daring  to  complain ;  ever  aod 
anon  furtively  squinting  a  beseeching  glance  at  our  southern  friends  dut 
diey  may  do  nothing  to  excite  the  old  fellow's  vindictive  intemperance  I 
In  tnidi  we  are  but  sorry  representatives  of  revolutionary  heroes,  and  they 
would,  if  here,  disown  us.  We  have,  in  more  senses  than  one,  descended 
from  a  lofty  stock,  wd  it  is  a  shame  that  the  proud  ancestral  blood  is  so 
soon  and  sadly  disennobled.    If  this  is  to  continue,  it  would  be  as  wdl  for 
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us  to  tlo  tJie  little  good  yet  remaining  in  our  power,  and  immediately 
arrange  with  our  exeoutors,  oonimit  suicide,  and  have  onr  remains  used,  as 
they  use  dead  fish  on  the  sandy  corn-fields  of  (^pe  Cod  !  We  really  can- 
not see  any  more  worthy  service  we  can  render  our  country  if  our  aoula 
are  so  entirely  dwindl^  away  !  But  enough  of  badinage.  If  nothing 
loftier  will  rouse  our  pride,  it  is  not  worth  arousing.  What  is  wanted  of 
us,  is  to  shake  oflT  this  black  incubus ;  and  while  we  toy  that  we  love  the 
UinoH,  do  something  to  show  our  words  true.  Or,  if  we  are  too  emascn- 
late  for  deeds,  then,  in  Heaven's  name  !  let  us  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
and  confess  how  miserably  craven  we  have  become ;  and  leave  t^e  Soutli 


free  to  get  away  from  us  the  speediest  way  it  can.  "niis  pestilential  u 
cdrtainty  is  itself  the  mother  of  danger.  What  keeps  us  ^lentT  Do  * 
dread  the  renewal  of  discussion  1     ^Discussion  has  never  ceased.     Do  we 


quake  with  fear  lest  these  disor^anizers  shall  be  enraged  t  Our  very 
iright  is  the  occasion  of  all  their  insolence.  If  we  give  vent  to  our  indig- 
nation, they  will  sneak  back  to  their  native  obscurity,  like  curs  at  the  cradc 
of  a  coacli-whip!  '  Vtllany  is  easily  alarmed.  Timid  at  heart,  it  blusters, 
and  is  arrt^nt  when  it  finds  no  repulsion  ;  but  if  promptly  met,  cowers 
and  steals  away.  The  armed  buT|;Iar,  if  you  lie  stUI,  will  sack  your  house. 
If  you  but  clap  your  hands,  he  will  leap  from  the  open  window,  and  make 
off  through  the  midnight,  as  if  a  troop  of  light-horse  were  on  his  trail. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  we  have  been  criminally  pasdve,  or  acting,  if 
at  all,  only  on  the  defensive.  His  has  been  the  result  of  fear  and  mistft- 
ken  policy.  We  have  had  a  dim  sense  of  danger,  all  along,  but  thought  to 
conciliate  these  hearth-atone  enemies  by  fnghtened  magnanimity  and 
wiahy-washy  intrigue.  We  have  known  how  fixed  they  were,  and  uncon- 
ciliating  by  any  kindly  means,  and  yet  have  not  dared  to  more  an  angry 
muscle  lest  they  should  fall  off  from  our  particular  party  and  injure  ita 
diance  of  succor.  This  time-serving  has  now  begun  to  work  ita  own  re- 
tribution, and  we  perceive  already  "  the  beginning  of  the  end."  Like 
tiie  simple  hare,  we  have  gallanted  the  hedge-h*^  into  our  snug  winter 
quarters,  and  now  feel  very  sensibly  his  uneasy  quills.  Fair  words  will 
not  get  him  out,  and  the  only  way  is  to  be  after  bim  with  a  "  sharp  sttek." 
This  will  finish  his  visit ;  and  if  we  hesitate  to  use  it,  he  will  finish  vi.  It 
may  be  objected  that  this  will  dismember  the  two  great  parties  and  hasten 
ruin.  No  such  result  need  be  feared.  'Htere  were  "  two  great  parties"  in 
the  Roman  commonwealth  when  Hannibal  had  come  down  like  an 
avalanche  from  the  Alps  and  was  marching  on  the  capital.  Hey  laid  by 
their  differences  and  united,  to  carry  the  war  Into  Africa,  with  triumphant 
and  swift  success.  Let  us  lay  aside  our  diflerences  awhile,  and  with  true 
patrioticeneigy,  also  "carry  M«  war  tnA>  Africa  !"  and  a  twelvemonth  wOl 
not  pass  beforelhese  miscluevous  mahebates  are  as  quiet  as  any  other 
rout«d  porcupines.  We  can  then,  after  the  truce,  make  harmless  war  upon 
ea^  otner,and  with  buttoned  rapiers,  each  strive  in  generous  and  patjiotio 
rivalry  for  the  uncertain  laurel.  We  are  not  counselling  "  coalition,"  but 
concerted,  simultaneous  and  efficient  effort  in  branding  treason  as  it  de- 
serves. The  love  of  country  should  be  higher  than  that  of  party,  and  dis- 
place it  when  danger  presses  sore  !  Freedom  needs  many  compromises, 
out  those  that  she  requires  are  all  on  the  side  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  chi- 
valric  magnanimity.'  Here  is  no  meanness  whiidi  she  will  ask  or  coun- 
tenance ;  but  all  with  her  is  generous  and  noble.  Patriotism  is  her  hand- 
mud  and  bar  messenger,  and  when  she  oomea  to  us  for  aid,  we  need  not  fear 
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that  onr  glikl  alaorit;  will  soil  out  honor  1  A  Tell-diieatod  taA  i 
fire  will  soon  drive  these  insurgents  from  the  field,  with  crippling  and 
dedsive  loss.  But  if  partj'-spirit  run  so  distutrously  lusn  that  we 
ooaletee  with  traitors  to  gain  each  our  cherished  aim,  we  ehali  reoeire  aa 
tiie  price  of  inch  coalition,  much  more  than  is  "  nominated  in  the  b<«d." 
There  is  a  btality  more  inexorable  than  death,  which  dogs  the  steps,  to 
cUng  like  a  dead  body  around  the  neck  of  the  participator  of  treawHi! 
haunting  him.  till  he  dies.  No  man  or  party  can  escape  iL  Onoa  branded, 
no  at^r  deed  can  erase  the  stdgma.  If  both  the  great  parties  of  tiie  natioo 
become  worthy  of  this  immortal  shame,  thai  we  are  all  faltMts  togeUwr ! 
and  the  boast  of  patriotism  firom  our  lips,  is  like  the  pale  mockery  of 
flame  which  is  lambent  over  a  sepulchre ! 

Our  first  duty  in  this  matter  is  with  ourselves.  We  must  strive  to  get 
a  little  honest  pride  and  force  of  character.  The  reason  of  our  imbecility 
is,  that  the  insolence  of  these  men  in  chwging  us  openly  sad  incessantly 
with  political  vileness,  has  led  us  to  more  than  ha&  believe  it  ouiselvea. 
It  is  not  tnie  that  the  two  national  parties  are  more  corrupt  than  uiy  other 
large  bodies  of  men  sbru^ling  for  the  attainment  of  power.  If  there  is 
corruption,  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  sge,  and  not  peculiarly  our  own. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  world  is  by  no  means  what  it  should  be.  Politics 
are  no  more  stained  with  unsorupled  frauds  than  any  other  calling.  As- 
[Hiing  baseness  iu  party-strife  descends  no  oflener  to  acts  of  meanness,  than 
aspiring  baseness  in  religion.  Hie  only  difierence  is,  that  while  the  one 
makes  a  virtue  of  necesnty  and  brazens  it  out,  the  other,  less  rigorously 
watched,  deals  its  stabs  in  the  dark.  But  not  always  ■ — for  who  does  not 
know  that  seotariui  strife,  under  the  cloak  of  zeal,  isnJie  most  dasuvdly 
and  malignant  of  all  unscrupulous  war&res  %  — and  where  you  find  the 
most  uprightness  boasted,  ihtre,  generally,  you  find  the  greatest  in&my  ! 
It  is  so  with  these  men  who  flout  us.  For  the  most  part,  they  claim  to 
be  the  only  true  exponwts  of  religious  life.  The  cry  is,  practical  Chri*&- 
anityl  If  this  be,  in  deed  and  truth,  practical  Qiristianity,  then,  for  one, 
we  freely  say,  the  less  Christianity  is  put  in  practice  the  better!  We 
have  always  supposed  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  coincident !  We  may  be  virong ;  but  as  we  have  the  words  and 
lifb  of  its  founder,  who  generally  is  held  to  have  knowfi  as  much  about  it 
as  anybody  else,  we  shall  choose  to  err  with  him,  rather  than  be  right  with 
a  pack  of  criminal  and  pharisaic  charlatans.  We  confess  to  a  weak  fondness 
for  respectable  companionship ;  and  tpith  it,  we  would  rather  gain  credit 
for  irreligion,  than  be  thought  never  so  pious  in  company  with  such  as, 
through  lack  of  any  other  divinity,  have  set  up  philanthropism  as  their 
supreme  deity,  and  &11  down  before  their  rotten  god,  aoA  worship  !  We 
must  shake  ofi'the  notion  that  any  boaster  can  be  superior  to  ourselves  in 
moral  wortii,  and  feel  and  cberi^  a  contemptuous  abhorrence  for  these 
philanthropic  bags  of  pestiferous  wind. 

Our  next  duty  is  with  thtm.  We  must  "pink"  them  dwntily  throu|^ 
the  doublet  and  lot  the  air  out  a  little,  burning  aromatics  the  wMle.  ^  e 
must  teach  them  to  contract  their  swelling  arrogance,  and  bear  their  rancid 
honors  more  meekly.  la  public  and  in  private  they  must  be  made  to  feel 
a  weight  of  indignant  oont^pt  pressing  on  them  oontinually.  They  must 
be  given  to  understand,  that  to  consort  with  negro-pirates  and  btuied  cnmi- 
nals,  utterly  shuts  the  door  of  decent  society  and  political  preferment 
sgtunst  them.    Their  foul  clamor  must  be  stopped ;  but  uot  by  anything 
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whidi  offendi  sgainat  l^e  majesty  of  the  Intr.  Moba  and  riota  are  not  tha 
methods  bj-  which  mobs  and  riota  are  suroeased.  It  ia  moral  poTW 
which  is  to  do  it,  if  it  be  dona  at  all.  hi  a  free  state  the  !aw  is  shorn  of 
its  grandeur,  wiien  to  uphold  the  law  we  resort  to  ill^al  violenoe.  It  la 
the  riota  of  Utioa  and  Boston,  sixteen  years  ago,  that  have  made  New- 
York  and  Massachusetts  now  the  hot^beds  of  abolition  treason.  We 
would  rather  aee  tlie  republic  sundered  at  once,  than  those  aoenee  should 
be  rfrenaoted.  In  truth,  there  is  no  speedier  way  to  overthrow  it.  If  ita 
IHends  are  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  what  may  we  not  expect  of  ita 
enemies  t  Nor  must  we  seek  by  legislation  to  abridge  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press.  No  republic  cac  stand  which  hampers  these. 
They  are  the  electric  currents  which  vitalize  ^e  atmosphere  that  freedom 
breathes,  and  if  they  are  clogged,  she  dies.  Instead  of  denying  them  to 
any  one,  we  must  use  these  potent  foroes  ourselves,  and  turn  tlieii  resiBt- 
le^  lottery  on  these  enemies  of  law  and  the  republic.  Hiey  are  under- 
mining the  Constitution,  and  they  must  be  counter-mined.  Ilie  train  they 
have  lud  to  shatter  the  walls  of  the  r^ublio  must  be  reversed.  The 
engineer  must  be  "  hoisted  by  his  own  petard."  They  call  tliemselveB 
reformers ;  but  they  are  not  reformers.  Beform  is  wise  and  gradual 
change.  Tbey  woi^d  have  it  sudden,  iU-advised,  and  violent.  They  call 
themselves  philanthropists.  Philanthropy  ia  wide  as  the  Universe,  uo- 
Belfish  as  woman,  sacred  as  the  tlirone  of  Heaven.  It  enclasps  the  world 
in  its  love,  but  it  begins  first  at  home.  Wherever  it  walks,  flowers  spring, 
and  an  a^osphere,  calm  and  holyas  a  Sabbath  dawn,  is  breathed  around 
it.  But  where  ibi^purious  semblance  holds  deceitful  sway,  the  green 
earth  is  blackened,  Sid  the  love  in  human  hearts  is  turned  to  gall.  Iheae 
men  are  not  |JiilanthropiB(«.  They  have  "  atolen  the  livery  of  Heaven  to 
serve  their  master  in."  Selfiah,  oorrupt,  pharisuc,  and  fommtora  of  private 
and  national  disoord, — tbeyarealivingalanderon  the  name  they  wear.  For 
twenty  years  they  have  been  upbraiding  the  clergy  for  lack  of  boldnesa,  A. 
few,  one  after  another,  who  have  openly  embraced  their  miserable  tenet^ 
and  show  that  they  are  telf-eieated  and  not  "  called  of  God''  to  the  holy 
oQioe  of  the  ministry,  sow  fire'lnranda  broadcast  from  the  pulpit  among  the 
people,  and  these  men  applaud  them  to  the  skies.  Hey  call  them  noble, 
high-minded  and  Earless;  and  say  these  are  your  true  preachers,  they 
apeak  out  boldly  what  ia  in  them !  But  now,  when  here  and  there  a 
dsrgyman  gives  his  manly  voice  to  sustain  and  magnify  the  sacredoesa 
and  supremacy  of  law,  and  obedleooe  bo  one  of  the  plainest  and  moat 
imperative  precepts  of  their  great  teadwr  and  head,  these  men  can  find  no 
terms  of  reproach  and  obloquy  suffiineut.  Tbey  blow  hot  and  cold  in  one 
breath,  too  easily  for  htmttt  men.  If  they  were  honest,  they  would  refresh 
on^s  memory  of  that  predse  and  exemplary  lady  who  bad  an  infallible 
teat  of  good  ginger.  It  was, — her  husband  said, — ^to  till  a  pan  with  clear, 
oold  water,  and  sprinkle  a  handful  on  the  auriace.  If  the  ginger  was  good, 
it  would  sink, — or  swim,  she  didn't  know  whieA  !  The  question  for  cler- 
gymen and  all  of  us,  is,  not  whether  black.elavery  ia  right  or  wrong,  but 
whether  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  shall  be  obeyed  %  The  Constitution 
is  a  compact  of  union  between  sovereign  and  independent  atatea,  and  ia 
like  a  private  compact  of  business  partnership.  Such  private  partnership 
gives  no  right  to  one  or  the  other  of  intermeddling  in  &mily  ooncems  or 
nmily  government :  and  if  one  of  the  parties  should  interfere  and  entice 
away  those  "  held  to  service  or  labor,"--indeated  apprwtioea,  or  childreo 
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i«  minority, — the  party  i^grieved  wodld  immedtately  resort  to  tnstant  a&d 
(tfticient  remedies  in  nowise  depending  on  tlie  compact  of  associstion.  But 
if  the  instrmnent  provided  for  the  prompt  return  of  fiigitives,  and  tfast 
proTisiui  WAS  resisted  and  oould  not  be  enforced,  then  the  compact  would 
bo  null  and  void,  according  to  every  principle  of  equity  and  law.  If 
dei^ymen  are  prepared  to  countenance  and  abet  the  violation  of  oomtnon 
taith  and  common  honesty,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  utteHy  unfit  for 
tlieir  office,  both  as  regards  morality  and  reli^on.  Where  you  see  Bcnrry 
sktphenh,  you  find  but  scurvy  »he^. 

But  clergymen  are  not  the  only  teachers  to  be  seen  to.  From  the  dis- 
trict school,  the  great  nursery  of  the  youth  of  the  republic,  up  to  the 
more  limited,  but  grander  cnltnre  of  the  university,  the  teachers  we  em- 
ploy should  be  ench  aa  will  train  growing  minds  to  habits  of  correct  and 
patiiotie  thoi^ht.  If  our  schools  and  colleges  go  wrong,  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  youth,  whose  cast  of  mind  is  moulded  there,  from  becoming  \a- 
diiferent  or  dangerous  citizens.  Too  little  has  been  thought  of  tJiisj  and 
while  we  have  slept,  the  enemy  has  been  sowing  tares,  llese  men  have 
been  np  and  doing  while  we  have  dreamed.  They  see  that  no  re^ 
strengUi  is  gained  unless  they  gain  the  young  men  of  Uie  republic:  We 
do  not  say  that  one  in  a  thousand  are  yet  enlisted  on  their  side ;  but  die 
tiine  m^  oome,  if  we  are  not  on  our  gaard,  when  the  fact  will  be  other- 
wise. "Iliese  m^  understand  how  a  nation  is  to  be  moved.  They  know 
tiiat  a  lodgment  of  wrong  thought  and  disorganizing  principles  in  miuds 
not  vet  mature,  will,  when  maturity  arrives,  just  as  inevitably  make  men 
of  tlieir  own  stamp,  as  its  own  proper  seed,  germinal^,  will  produce  the 
deadly  nightshade.  We  have  said  that  these  men,  un^r  wliat«ver  name 
tfaey  pass,  are  all  affiliated,  and  have  muttial  and  inherent  ^mpathy.  It  !s 
80 ;  and  everywhere  they  are  laboring  for  the  same  end,  and  in  our  colleges, 
by  t^e  self-same  means.  Witness  the  late  injustice  done  to  the  learned 
and  brilliant  editor  of  the  "  North  American,"  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
of  the  Univer«ity  at  Cambridge.  He  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  sons 
of  that  andent  seat  of  learning,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the  post  his 
friends  would  have  him  fill.  But  he  is  sacrificed  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of 
these  men,  whose  clamor  is  for  tolerance,  h  is  not  his  "Hungarian  arti- 
cle," although  that  afforded  a  plausible  pretest,  which  has  caused  his  r^eo- 
t!on.  If  he  ima^e  so,  he  is  egrcgiously  in  error.  Does  he  not  reflect 
diat,  from  the  beginning,  he  has  been  an  able  defender  of  Lodie  against 
the  brood  of  New-England  transcendentalists,  whose  doctrine  of  the  "  in- 
ner light,"  or  "  intuition,"  transplanted  from  the  German  schools,  is  here 
also  beginning  to  supplant  the  worship  of  the  one  only  and  living  God, 
with  a  dcai  and  putrescent  Pantheism  f  If  ho  do  not,  others  know  that  his 
steady  and  uninterrupted  war&re  against  this  heresy,  and  against  "  ntHi- 
Fewstance,"  "  Abolition,"  and  "  sans-culotteism,"  has  made  him  feared  and 
hated  by  the  whole  godless  crew.  Not  a  few  of  them  he  has,  with  an  in- 
discreet generosity,  fostered  and  pruned  into  literary  celebrity,  and  by  bis 
kindly  prMse,  given  them  a  rapid  place  and  name  in  the  realm  of  letten. 
Now,  when  they  have  no  further  need  of  his  good  offices,  they  herd  with 
his  enemies  to  strike  him  down.  The  asp  he  ^-armed  has  tunied  and 
stung  him. 

Sudi  a  man,  in  the  chair  of  IKstory  at  Harvard,  would  have  a  pow^rfid 
hold  on  New-S!ngland  youth,  and,  despite  all  counter  ioftuencea,  would 
Munp  his  impress  deeply ;  and  it  is  for  t^  that  hs  ia  rudely  digved 
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wide.  Nor  ia  hii  otse  bb  isolated  ooe.  We  could  p(HBt  to  othen,  in 
vhich,  more  secretlf,  the  aame  policy  ia  pursued,  ottractiDg  less  of  general 
•tteotion,  because  the  men  proscribed  are  law  widely  known.  If  this 
,  were  suifwed  to  go  on,  but  a  few  years  would  elapse  before  the  more  iio- 
portant  posts  of  academic  honor  would  be  closed  to  men  of  integrity  and 
ibroe  of  ohvaoter,  and  be  filled  by  time^errers  or  thorough-paced  mal. 
eontents.  But  it  must  not  be  so.  The  lovers  of  true  philosophy  and  re- 
-  ligion,  sound  thought  and  ^«ntttn<  philanthropy,  must  bestir  themselves. 
Tas  individual  sbates  of  the  republic  should  ^so  take  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  make  the  study  of  the  Constitution  imperaldTe  in  their  district  schools ; 
■nd  if  a  teacher  iail,  in  a  close  and  thorough  examination  of  its  prinoiplea 
and  history,  then  let  him  be  summarily  rejected.  If  ve  b^in  at  the  well* 
spring  of  popular  thought,  and  make  ^t  patriotic  and  pure,  we  have  cot 
off  alt  ^d  and  comfort  from  the  enemy.  Having  but  few,  if  any,  new 
recruits,  they  wUt  dwindle,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  generation,  have 
beoome  so  feeble  in  point  of  numbers,  that  they  will  be  powertow 
for  any  national  harm.  This  done,  they  will  sink  back  into  the  insignifi- ' 
canoe  they  sprang  from,  and  be  otmteat  with  private  slander,  and  the 
breeding  of  sodal  and  &jnily  disquiet.  Destroy  Ita  roota,  and  ev^i  the 
Upas-tree  will  wither  and  decay. 

Whatever  is  done  on  an  extended  scale,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  two  parties  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  alone  the  Whigs 
and  Demoerata  of  the  North  and  West  who  are  to  be  on  the  alert,  but 
those  of  the  soiithem  states  also.  The  South  has  treason  in  her  own 
bounds,  and  it  must  be  crushed  by  her  alone,  if  crushed  at  all.  She  must 
act  a  little,  as  well  lu  talk.  She  has  talked  already  full  enough.  I.et  her 
fix  a  mill-stone  of  public  indignation  on  disorganizers  at  home,  and  we 
will  take  care  of  ours.  While  we  are  working,  she  must  work.  Lm  her 
border-states  make  slave-stealing  as  nearly  a  capital  o£fenoe  aa  the  Consti- 
taldon  will  allow,  and  then  execute  their  laws  to  the  letter.  Let  us  have 
DO  more  suoh  ill-timed  mercy  as  Maryland  has  lately  shown.  When  a 
negro  pirate  ia  once  apprehended,  let  him  remain  confined  until  his  trial, 
and  then,  if  convicted,  let  iJie  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law  descend.  We 
of  the  North  and  West  do  not  wuit  southern  criminals  turned  loose  up<«i 
us,  to  stir  up  a  morbid  personal  sympathy,  by  appearing  at  Abolition  fes- 
tivals and  conventions  among  us.  If  we  sutlered  our  felons. to  parade 
themselves  before  the  popuku*  eye,  and  plead  their  own  cause  wherever 
they  oould  gain  an  audience,  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  courts  would 
become  mere  comedies,  and  our  judicature  but  a  painted  harlequin,  grin- 
ning at  a  show. 

We  may  be  thought  too  sweeping  in  our  denunoiatjon  of  the  persons 
we  are  considering.  All  general  rules  have  their  exceptions.  There  are 
two  or  three  whom  we  know,  and  but  two  or  three,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
destructive  principles,  are  close  to  our  hearts.  We  love  Uwm,  simply 
because  we  cannot  help  it.  Pure,  benevolent  and  noble,  they  perform 
their  unobtruaive  good,  happy  to  have  done  it  when  no  eye  but  that  of 
God  can  see.  But  they  are  in  bad  company,  and  although  we  are  pained 
to  ban  them  with  their  associates,  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it.  We  must 
do  our  duty,  though  our  hearts  bleed  the  while.  "  Not  that  I  love  Cesar 
hu,  but  Rome  more."  For  the  rest  we  have  no  respect,  no  tender  feel- 
iog,  no  wish  that  justice  should  delay  the  vivid  stroke  of  her  doubls 
■word.    They  are  unworthy  a  moment's  mercy,  £>r  they  show  so  mem. 
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Tbej  Tould  tear  dovu  die  roof  tiM,  sheers  tba  doioestio  hetrili,  ^le  wall 
diat  gnarda  the  nation.  IWr  aim  is  to  «ylit  up  the  twg  greu  parties  at 
the  NorUi,  and,  if  possiUe,  by  dander,  ridicule  and  menace,  and  tha 
boast  of  superior  porty-atlacluneBt,  drive  out  or  ulenoe,  all  wlio  oppoee 
them.  Many  of  tneae  men  are  not  obscure  and  powerlen,  but  mjojriiig 
tlie  sodetf  of  soutliem  atat«smco,  even  aa  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress.  Others  of  these  men  are  known  as  "  able  editora,"  political 
and  religious,  el^ant  essayists,  brilliant  lyoeum  lecturers,  and  wealtliy, 
alms-giving  Pharisees,  whose  praise  is  trumpeted  on  sounding  and  melo- 
dious brass,  by  brainless  dupes  and  knaviab  parasites.  Tbey  all  practise 
lying,  as  if  it  were  one  of  ^e  "  Ten  Commandrtteiits,"  and  are  combined 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned  tiiat  may  gain  "one  proselyte,"  or  build  up 
tile  public  feme  of  their  confederates.  M-oay  of  tiiem  sot  oa  spies  in  toe 
two  great  parties,  and  whenever  oooasion  offers,  play  into  each  other's 
hands  across  t^  political  card-table.  Some,  as  we  have  said,  are  clergy- 
men, who  lower  the  pulpit  into  a  rostrum,  frora  which  they  deal  winged 
slanders  diemselves,  and  into  which,  if  tbey  dared,  would  invite  every 
polished,  eloquMit  and  honorable  English  blackguard,  whom  the  &r-roU- 
ing  AUantio  spues  upon  our  shores.  And  all  this  under  the  oily  mask  ot 
philanthropy!  "  By  thur  fruits  ye  shall  knowHiem."  Whenever  a  A-w 
pfaitanthropist  essays  to  calm  the  tempest  they  have  roused,  they  open  in 
"full  cry"  upon  him,  with  the  lowest  vulgarity  and  the  most  unretentang 
fierceness.  Well  does  the  old  Roman  pasquinade  apply  to  them  : — "  Si- 
eut  coMi  ignotot  semptr  allalranl," — liike  dofft,  that  aliwayB  bark — ai 
ttrangeri. 

If  we  have  &iled  to  draw  the  portraiture  of  these  self-styled  "philoo- 
thropists"  in  sufficiently  decided  colors,  we  can  only  excuse  ourselvesss 
did  the  painter  Frakcibco  Mola  to  Popk  IhhocbmiX.,  at  once  the  saint- 
Heat  and  most  vindictively  cruel  mui  of  all  Italy.  His  portrait  was 
finished,  and  the  most  Holy  father,  after  regarding  it  awhile  in  silai«e^ 
said — "  My  son,  the  likeness  is  nearly  perfoot,  but  I  Uiink  you  have  hardly 
given  it  expresiion  enough."  "That,"  replied  the  trenchant  Swiss, — "ia 
just  what  the  Archbishop  ot  Pahib  told  me,  when  I  pointed  the  Dxvu,  for 
his  cathedral,  ^e  truth  is,  your  Holiness,  lam  not  ateiatomed  to  painHng 
that  »tyh  of  headt." 

One  thought  more,  and  we  are  done. 

The  grand  reason  that  general  history  ia  so  dull  to  the  vast  majority  of 
readers,  and  biography  and  the  secret  history  of  courts  and  cabinets  on 
the  contrary  so  fascinating,  is,  that  historians  too  often  neglect  to  dwell  on 
the  minute  and  early  causes  of  great  events,  and  only  portray  them  in 
maturity.  And  this  historical  baoit,  which  results  from  fear  to  offend  the 
dominant  party  or  some  patronly  friend,  or  from  the  desire  to  ingratiate 
one's  self  with  the  wealthy  and  powerfiil,  to  whom  the  truth  might  give  un- 
easiness, has  vitiated  tJie  whole  popular  mind  to  suoh  an  extent^  that  not 
only  is  the  historian  cramped  in  his  version  of  facts,  but  Tritth  is  made  a 
Qoigon  of  which  the  world  is  afraid !  Iliis  is  the  curse  of  no  particular 
age,  no  particular  country,  but  duH>ugh  it,  in  all  ages,  facta  and  cau&es  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  rise  imd  decay  of 
great  nations,  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Were  our  habits  of  thought 
and  speech  more  free,  both  history  and  morals  would  take  a  diSermt 
mould.  It  is  liltlt  causes  which  are  first  at  work  to  move  empires  from 
their  foundations,    Loaing  sight  of  this  primal  truth,  or  only  dimly  per- 
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cerring  it,  many  historians  hftve  made  their  worics  next  to  worthleea,  hf 
dwelling  too  much  on  foreign  and  atrildng  CKuaes  while  painting  the  down- 
fall of  kingdotne  and  republics.  Indeed,  they  are  in  a  measure  forced  to 
this,  aside  from  personal  fear  or  favor,  in  o^er  that  they  may  reap  pre- 
sent gold  and  fame.  Battles  and  sieges,  and  the  vast  and  glittering  array 
of  oonfUctlng  armies,  are  genial  to  tl^  human  mind,  and  gain  a  ready  har- 
veet  of  applause.  And  beside,  it  is  far  easier  to  desciibe  tlie  seoBible  form 
«f  things,  than  to  dissect  the  less  obvious  and  internal  causes  of  the  out- 
ward and  apparent. 

Not  so  the  man  of  native  strength,  and  wide  intuitive  grasp  of  intet- 
leot ;  who,  sobered  by  large  draughts  of  deep  philosophy,  writes  for  all 
after  time.  ff»  hast^is  not  to  meet  the  popular  gaze,  but  quietly,  and 
perohanoe  unnoticed  in  the  bustle  of  his  age,  sifts  l£e  conflicting  facts  of 
rival  annalists,  and  in  bis  secret  room,  biulds  his  enduring  work,  "  which 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die."  Present  and  immediate  &me  he 
looks  upon  as  the  summer  wind,  which  dies  almost  ere  it  has  arisen. 
Wealth,  power,  and  the  keen  relish  for  display  of  meaner  minds,  are  to  him 
pleasurable  indeed,  but  Mill  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  future 
greatness  which  awaits  his  name  in  the  long  perpetual  flight  of  ages. 

If  we,inamore  active  andnot  leas  honorable  sphere,  as  lovers  of  our 
country's  good,  imitate  his  nobleness  and  persevering  care  in  searchins 
after  truth,  "  all  may  yet  be  well."  Indeed,  we  have  unwavering  faith 
that  the  torpid  apathy  of  the  better  portion  of  the  people  will  be  arouaed, 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  crush  this  yipeiotiB philanlkropism,  which  would 
ui^e  the  state  to  suicide.  What  now  seems  so  instguiflcant,  if  suflered  to 
gather  volume,  will  at  last  destroy  our  boasted  institutions,  so  that  "not 
one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another,"  and  "  a  ^y  and  melancholy  waste" 
alone  remiun  of  all  that  at  the  present  towers  m  strength  and  pride  beneath 
the  blue  and  bending  heavens.  Unless  the  noisy  brooklet,  which  now  to 
trace  and  name  upon  the  map  of  national  politics,  spears  mayhap  so  tri- 
vial, shall  be  dried  up  by  the  hot  blaze  of  an  honest  and  general  indigna- 
tion, it  will  enlai^  as  it  flows  on,  and  at  last,  having  by  numberless 
feeding'  tributaries  become  a  mighty  river,  this  great  republic  will  float 
down  its  sullen  tide,  and  finally  plunge  forever  into  the  dead  sea  of 
nations. 


HONOR  TO   THE   TOUING   HAND. 


Au,  bonor  t«  tha  toiling  hand, 

Or  ID  the  fial4  or  mine  j 
Or  bj  tbs  hameaaad  lire  or  iteam, 

D[  on  lbs  hesviaa  brina : 
WliHlevcr  looin,  or  bark,  or  plow, 

Hatb  wrougbt  to  bleu  our  land ; 
Or  )^*eD  aronod — aboir — below, 

We  owe  tbe  toiling  faaad. 

Tbeo  haoor— honor  to  the  toiling  huid.' 


It  battle!  with  the  elamenlii 

It  breaks  the  atubborn  award  ; 
It  rioRS  the  forge — the  ahultla  throws — 

And  sbBpea  the  (ocial  board : 
It  conqaen  clima— A  itanu  the  w«t»— 

And^eanlnim  ever;  lUvnd 
The  aweetMt,  bait  of  dl  wa  hava, 

Qifta  of  iha  toiling  band. 

Thau  hoDor— ^lotior  to  the  toiling  bud ! 
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AMERICAN  ARCHMIOGY.* 

The  preset  tee  of  science  is  emphatically  that  of  ooUecting  and  ar- 
ranging facts.  Wilii  the  exception  of  the  elder  branciee,  wherem  tlw 
experience  of  ages  has  enabled  us  to  form  a  permanent  mould,  in  wfakk 
each  newly  discovered  fact  linds  its  appropriate  niche,  while  it  gives  sup- 
port to  the  Trfiole,  none  can  be  said  to  haTe  yet  attained  a  certain  theory 
or  a  permanent  base.  The  primary  elements  of  twenty  years  ago,  are  now 
found  to  be  but  compounds  of  elements  which  may  in  their  turn  be 
resolved  into  others.  New  combinations  of  matter  seem  to  point  to  affin- 
ities Bxxd  identities  of  which,  but  a  short  time  since,  we  suspected  not 
even  the  existence.  More  deep  and  accurate  examinations  of  the  aui&ee 
of  our  globe  leave  us  yet  in  doubt  whether  Heat  or  Cold,  or  Vapor  (« 
Ice,  or  what  combination  of  these  brought  tbe  crust  we  live  oo  to  ila 
actual  state.  Investigations  into  the  phenomena  arising  from  large  masses 
of  men  herding  together,  into  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  origin  of  social 
evil,  have  led  this  generation  to  doubt  and  hesitate  as  to  their  true  sotn- 
tion  ;  and  when  our  forefathers  would  have  applied  the  caustic  or  the  balm, 
we  do — nothing.  And,  to  use  another  illustration,  while  Galileo  was 
threatened  witJi  death  for  disbelieving  the  astronomy  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ings, we  may  now  safely  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  Jewish  notiwis 
of  geography,  deny  their  chronology  with  Bursen  or  Lepsius,  and  witk 
Arnold  dispute  their  aulJientici^,  without  being  put  into  any  modem 
inquisition  of  public  infomy.  Inus  the  formation  of  theories,  and  the 
enticing  pleasure  of  seeking  wherewithal  to  prop  them  up,  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  the  present  day,  given  way  to  a  diligent  searching  for  &cia 
alone,  and  their  faithful  and  secure  record.  Too  long  have  we  sought  to 
nnderstandnatureandart  by  chance  and  guess.  We  must  pick  out  our 
alphabet  before  wo  can  learn  to  read. 

!n  the  science  of  archaeology,  above  all  others,  is  the  cautious  method  (^ 
inductive  philosophy  most  needed ;  and  certainly  we  have  never  seen  it 
carried  out  with  greater  pertinacity  and  with  happier,  results,  than  in  the 
work  now  before  na,  Omsidering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  vastness 
of  its  range,  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  results  to  whicii  each  step 
of  the  process  of  investigation  leads  us  nearer,  and  tbe  contagion  of  tbe 
theory-building  spirit  of  those  who  had  gone  before,  we  hold  it  to  be  no 
small  praise  in  Mr.  Squier,  that,  turning  aside  from  the  seductive  yet  deln- 
aive  by-paths  of  speculation,  he  has  trodden  firmly  and  without  laitering, 
the  road  which,  if  less  pleasant,  was  yet  more  sure.  Ilie  problem  to  be 
solved  was  this  ;  the  learned  researches  of  Humboldt,  Pricnard,  Morton, 
Giallatin,  Duponceau,  and  Pickering,  in  the  departments  of  phyEdolc^, 
psychology  and  philology,  having  all  tended  to  demonstrate  die 

"  Unity  of  the  American  nee,  and  its  radical  diSerence  in  respect  to  all  the 
other  great  fanulies  of  the  globe," — "  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  how  fiir  an 
investigatiun  of  the  religious  concnptione  and  notions  of  the  American  race  shall 
seem  to  confirra  the  results  of  physiological  and   philological  researches.     But 
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ihii  will  prore  an  inquiry  of  grett  difBcnltj  ;  for  if  we  aesame  tliat  ibe  reli- 
gions  sentiment  \»  inhereat,  and  iu  expresaton  in  accordncce  with  nararal  ang- 

SestionSi  thea  the  nearer  we  approach  the  first  sta^^ei  of  hnniKD  development, 
le  more  nnmerooB  and  more  striking  will  be  the  coincidences  and  reaerablaDces 
in  the  religions  eysteins  of  the  globe,  however  wii^ely  they  may  appear  to 
difier  at  the  present  time.  If,  however,  we  shall  find  a  general  concnrrence  in 
what  may  be  ascertained  to  be  conventional  or  arbitrary  m  the  varioas  religion*, 
then  we  may  reasonably  infer  a  commtmity  of  origins,  or  a  connecdon  more  oi 
less  remote." — Page  17. 

The  assumption,  however,  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  one  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  remark  in  a  general  review  of  the  subject,  because 
it  is  on  this  very  point  t^at  is  founded  the  repugnance  of  a  very 
larae  body  of  learned  men,  especially  among  divines  in  this  country 
uid  England,  towards  ethnological  subjects  in  general.  Cradled 
and  bred  up  in  an  implicit  belief  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Mosaic  writings,  they  regard  with  pity,  if  not  sometimes  with  hor- 
ror, any  course  of  investigation  that  appears  to  lead  away,  even  for  a 
laoment,  from  a  firm  belief  in  that  in  which  they  see  the  sole  foundaUon 
of  the  Christian  religion,  a  direct  revelation  of  tlie  Deity  himself  to 
Adam,  and  his  successors,  the  patriarchs.  Parallelisms  of  religious  be- 
^  liefo  in  all  nations  they  eeom,  or  refer  them  all  to  corruptions  of  the  pri- 
meval revelations  to  Adam  in  Paradise.  The  all-pervading  Sun  Worship, 
baced  in  all  forms,  simple  and  complex,  throughout  the  whole  region  of 
Asia,  OD  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  amid  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  and  from  the 
squalid  Esquimaux  to  the  polished  Peruvians,  is  to  them  only  a  proof  of 
the  universal  depravity  of  mankind  derived  from  the  fall  of  Adam, 
Should  we  speak  of  Serpent  Worship,  and  show,  as  Mr.  Squier  has  so 
ably  and  succinctly  done,  (Ch.  X.  and  XI.,)  how  in  all  regions  of  the  an- 
dent  world,  stones  and  temples  were  erected  in  celebration  of  it ;  and  in 
more  immediate  connection  with  his  subject,  how  from  the  mound  monn- 
menta  of  the  Mississippi  valley  he  has  traced  it  (Ch.  Vlll.  and  IX.)  through 
the  ruins  of  Yucatan  and  the  temples  of  Mexico,  we  are  told  triumphuit- 
ly  that  these  monuments  are  only  corroborations  of  the  Scripture  account 
of  the  serpent  tempting  Adam,  or  of  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  history  of 
the  Devil.  Tell  of  the  ancient  Trinities,  or  of  the  Divine  Mediator,  the  Son 
of  the  Supremo  God,  whether  under  the  name  of  Buddha,  Fohi,  Zoroaster, 
Osiris,  Hermea,  or  Odin,  in  the  old  world,  or  Quotzalcoatl,  Manco  Capoo  or 
Manabozho  (Ch.  VII.)  in  the  new,  equally  everywhere  the  instructor,  law- 
giver, and  benefactor  of  man,  and  science  is  forthwith  thanked  with  emotions 
almost  of  gratitude,  for  having  discovered  these  barbarous  and  heathenish 
imitations  of  the'  more  glorious  original,  whose  excellence  only  borrows 
fresh  lustre  from  their  attempted  usurpation.  The  striking  resemblances 
between  the  primitive  forms,  symbols,  and  essences  of  all  ancient  reli- 
gions and  those  of  our  present  religious  institutions,  do  not  however  i4>- 
pear  to  us  capable  of  such  a  very  easy,  yet  most  orthodox  solution  as  we 
allude  to,  and  as  many  learned  and  pious  men  of  our  day  are  contented 
with:  for  in  such  solution  of  these  analogies  is  involved  the  belief  of  a 
common  centre  of  religious  faith,  and  this  necessarily  inoludes  that  of  the 
"  imity  of  the  human  race,"  a  doctrine  not  taught  in  the  Bible  any  more 
than  geography  is,  and  against  which  a  strong  tide  of  scientilio  evidenoe 
now  sets.  You  cannot  argue  that  the  symbolism  of  all  nations  has  a  com- 
mon identity,  because  they  all  bad  a  common  origin  and  drank  at  the 
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same  stream  of  revelation,  while  that  common  origia  ia  every  day  groving 
more  and  more  doubtful.  Sucb  an  argument  was  that  of  Abbas  Pacha,  die 
present  enlightened  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  who  oae  day  informed  his  French 
physician  that  he  had  discovered  a  cert^n  proof  of  Mt^mmed's  b^^  a 
prophet  inspired  by  God,  because  the  four  letters  (in  Arabic)  of  his  name 
M,  H,  M,  D,  were  written  over  the  gates  of  Paradise.  But  if  scientific 
evidence  be  accumulated  eo  as  to  render  the  demonstration  as  perfect  as 
that  of  any  negative  proposition  can  be,  that  mankind  had  not  their  origin 
from  a  single  pair,  and  such  point  is  not  far  off,  how  then  will  you  explain 
auch  identities  »ave  by  the  fact  which  all  history  even  now  proves,  that 
under  similar  conditions  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body  of  man,  will  deve- 
lop itself  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the  universal  reverence  of  man  for  the 
powers  that  are  above  him  would  be  embteraatiaed  by  the  same  objects, 
wherever  the  glorious  sun  poured  his  rich  and  life-giving  influence,  tJte 
^srth  gave  forth  faer  yearly  increase,  or  the  moon  trod  n^tly  on  faer 
golden  path. 

The  most  direct  argument  on  this  subject  is  one  drawn  from  chronology, 
a  science  now  moving  paripoisu  with  that  of  ethnology  itself^  each  re~ 
fleeting  a  brilliant  light  on  the  progress  of  the  other.  So  iar  as  we  yet 
see,  the  Jewish  religious  records  must  yield  in  antiquity  to  others  wUdi 
disclose  to  us  the  same  Deity  under  similar  manifestations  as  the  Jews  , 
assert  to  have  been  revealed  to  them  alone,  and  worshiped  under  sym- 
hols  which  enclosed  the  mysterious  name  of  Jehovah  himself.*  But  this  is 
a  branch  of  the  subject  which,  however  t«mpting,  neither  time  nor  space 
will  allow  us  to  enter,  however  brieily — the  less  so,  as  it  leads  us  sway 
from  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Squicr'a  able  researches,  wherein,  as  yet,  no  clue 
has  been  found  to  give  a  chronological  value  to  the  sculptured  records. 
The  "  Rosetta  Stone"  of  Central  America  has  yet  to  be  diaooverod.  Tlie 
Mexican  Monunlenta,  therefore,  can  only  have  a  synchronous  value  with 
those  of  the  old  world  by  means  of  the  similarities  of  their  nymbolical  re- 
presentations, and  through  some  of  these  we  now  propose  to  follow  Mr. 
Squier. 

It  is  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  Mr,  Squien-  has 
achieved  for  himself  a  high  reputation  in  two  distinct  departments  of  in- 
tellectual labor.  By  bis  researches  into  the  "  Ancient  Remains  in  tbe 
Mississippi  Valley,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  he  has  been  among  the  first  to  point  out  and  describe  the  traces 
of  a  higtily  refined  religious  worship  on  this  continent,  while  by  bis  earnest 
advocacy  of  American  interests  in  Central  Amoricft,  he  has  vindicated  and 
upheld  the  character  of  our  diplomacy.  This  mission  indeed  favored  the 
scientific  views  of  our  author,  and  we  have  now  before  us  the  results  of 
his  researches  into  Mexican  monumental  remains,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
complement,  or  more  full  development  of  the  Mound  worship  of  our 
northern  regions.  And  without. insisting  upon  it  as  of  any  scientific  value, 
but  noticing  it  merely  as  a  curious  coincidence,  we  may  remark,  that  as  in 
our  modern,  but  not  "degenerate"  times,  the  highest  form  of  religion,  or 
civilization,  which  U  religion,  has  proceeded,  and  is  still  proceeding  from 
the  north  towards  the  south,  so  anciently,  thei-e  is  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  gradually  increasing  complexity  and  number  of  the  religious  types,  as 
we  now  trace  them  from  ^e  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  volcanic 
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n^ons  of  the  Isthmus,  that  the  streamof  religious  culture  and  belief  flow- 
ed from  Northern  towards  Central  America. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  work  now  before  us  embraces  two  branches 
of  archaeological  research,  the  one,  "  the  worship  of  the  Reciprocal  princi- 
ples," and  the  other,  the  "  Serpent  Symbol  in  America,"  Tne  distinctive 
characters  or  relations,  however,  of  these  symbols,  and  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Being  indicated  by  each,  are  not  very  clearly  distinguished,  and 
perhaps  some  degree  of  confusion  is  natural  to  the  subject  itself.  For 
the  analogy  of  our  religion  will  show  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  the 
limits  of  each  power  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Thus  the  Power  of  God  is 
one  idea;  the  Eternity  of  God  is  another  idea,  quite  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer; as  also  the  Providence  or  constant  care  of  God  is  an  idea  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two.  We  write  in  our  common  Roman  characters 
the  words — Creator., — Sternal, — Providence, — because  by  an  advance  in 
civilization  we  have  an  alphabet,  or  conventional  expression  of  the  articula- 
tions of  the  human  voice,  conveying,  however,  no  idea  esccpt  to  those  taiigbt 
the  meaning  of  certain  sequeiKes  of  "  up  and  down"  strokes.  To  us  these 
words  do  not  convey  theideasof  three  Goda,  but  of  whom  these  are  various 
powers  or  manifestations,  yet  the  most  accurate  thinker  can  scarcely  stat» 
in  words  the  limits  or  prerogative  of  each  power,  so  that  no  confusion  should 
arise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  never  before  heard  of  these  powers. 
Much  less  should  we  demand  from  the  investigators  of  ancient  symbolism 
an  accurate  specification  of  the  extent  or  significance  of  each  symbol.  Phallic 
Worship  was  the  adoration  6fthecreative  power  of  the  Deity, thus  symbol- 
ized, because  the  idea  of  the  continuance  of  creation  could  only  be  expressed 
by  (be  symbol  of  generation.  The  ancient  egg  was  another  form  of  the 
same  idea.  Sun  Worship  appears  to  have  been  that  of  the  pure  notion  of 
existence  itself^  of  which  the  others  were  but  emanations ;  while  under  the 
worship  of  the  Serpent  there  appear  to  have  been  adored  at  once  the  active 
wid  primary  powers  of  nature,  and  the  evil  prineifile,  the  antagonist  of  the 
good,  a  plurality  of  attributes  of  most  contradictory  nature,  and,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  not  easy  of  explanation.        i 

The  simplest  idea  that  primary  man  could  form  of  creation,  would  be  that 
of  generation,  for  without  it,  under  one  aspect  or  another,  he  saw  no  type  of 
life  begun  or  renewed..  Hence  came  the  "  recognition  of  two  independent 
principles,  of  the  nature  of  male  and  female,"  and  these  in  mystic  union,  as 
the  soul  and  body,  constitute  the  "  Great  Hermaphrodite  Deity — the  One." 
(P.  36.)  These  reciprocal  principles,  by  a  natural  transition  of  thouglft,  ap- 
peared to  ancient  man  to  pervade  all  nature.  Ilencc  sprang  the  alternations 
of  day  and  night,  the  grateful  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  the  harmonies  and  the 
antagonisms  of  the  creation  he  saw  around  him.  When  he  came  to  record 
his  ideas,  what  were  the  symbols  he  used  1  T^ey  are  thus  clearly  and  natu- 
rally stated.     (P.  38.) 

"The  idea  of  a  creation,  vnggested  bv  the  existence  of  things,  was,  no  doubt, 
the  first  resalt  of  human  reasoaing.  The  mode  of  the  event,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  brought  about,  was,  it  is  equally  unqaestionable,  tbe  inquiry 
which  next  occupied  the  mind;  end  man  deduced  from  the  operations  of  nature 
around  himhisfirat  theory  of  creation.  From  the  egg,  after  incubation,  he  saw 
emerging  the  living  bird, — a.  pbenomenon  which,  to  his  simple  apprehension, 
was  nothing  less  than  an  actual  creation.  How  Ttaturally  then,  how  ulmoat  of 
necesaitv,  did  that  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  obvious  in  nature,  associate 
iiBclf  with  hisiilenaof  creatino, — a  creation  which  he  could  not  help  reeognizing, 
but  which  he  could  not  explain. 
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"  By  ft  umilBT  process  did  the  creative  power  come  u  be  symbolized  nndei 
Ae  form  of  tbe  Phallns ;  in  it  wu  recogniEed  the  eauie  of  reprodnctioD,  or,  u 
t  appeared  to  the  primitive  m&n,  of  creatioo. 

In  this  chapter  (II.)  Mr.  Squier  shows  most  eoacluaiveiy  how  the  same 
ideas  that  lod  mankind  in  India,  Egypt  and  China,  to  aymboltze  "  Crea- 
tion" or  "  Production"  by  the  figures  we  have  spoken  of,  pervaded  ancient 
America  likewise,  and  were  in  simitar  manner  incorporated  in  the  ancient 
religious  doctrines.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  condensed  view  of  th« 
fiict'i  by  which  this  position  is  sustained,  and  we  most  willingly  refer  tfas 
reader  to  tbe  book  itself.  It  would  not,  however,  have  been  misplaced, 
we  think,  if  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  forms  of  Phallic  worship  in 
ancient  times,  Mr.  Squier  had  referred  to  the  traces  of  it  in  Jewish  history, 
not  only  because  these  tra«;a  are  among  the  most  clearly  identified  of  any, 
but  because  also  outlines  of  them  have  descended  to  our  day.  Thus  the 
two  pillars  erected  by  Solomon  (I.  Kings,  vii.,  23)  are  most  clearly  proved 
(V.  Lanoi's  Lettre  a  Mon'r  Prisse)  to  be  symbols  of  this  worship.  Tbva 
asain,  (Idem,  p.  17,)  the  "  Kioum  of  Amoa  (c.  5,  v.  26)  is  expressive  alone 
of  the  "  reciprocal  principle,"  while  the  sacred  and  unpronounceable  name  of 
Jehovah  itself  is  (Idem,  p.  bS)  orthographicaJly  the  simple  expresaon  of  pure 
existence,  written  in  Hebrew  in  Phallic  emblems.  To  the  same  scries  of  il- 
lustrations would  have  belunged  the  sacred  Tetragrammeton ;  and  in  the 
traces  existing  in  our  day,  would  have  been  numbered  among  many  others, 
tbe  double  triangle,  the  mysterious  decoration  of  the  paint^  chancel  wia- 
dowB  of  our  Christian  church.* 

We  dose  our  review  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  quoting  our  author's 
own  words : 

"  Did  the  scope  of  this  mcmmr  permit,  the  coincidences  of  this  kind,  extending 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  Indian  nud  Central  American  temples,  monstrous  heads 
and  symbolical  figures,  might  be  greatly  multiplied.  But  probably,  after  all, 
the  unequivocal  common  evidence  of  the  eiiatcnce  of  Phallic  worship,  or  lbs 
worship  of  llic  recipTocal  principles,  is  the  most  interesting  fact  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  monuments  of  the  two  coantries  has  yet  disclosed. 

"Abstractly,  as  we  have  already  sceo,  this  worship  in  America  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  derivative  ;  it  certainly  is  not  necessarily  so ;  for  how  oaCuraily, 
in  the  mindof  tlio  pri  mi  live  man,  mnstthe  apparent  cause  of  reproduction  asso- 
ciate itself  with  his  ideas  of  creation ;  and  with  ihe  sun,  as  the  obvious  vivifier 
irf  the  physical  world,  become  the  common  symbol  of  the  sapreme  creative 
power,  whose  existence  is  everywhere  maaife«ed  !  Slill,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  fti  conjunction  with  other  coincidences  in  religion,  institutions,  and  art, 
the  prevalence  of  this  worship  tends  to  sappcirt  the  hypothesis  of  a  conncctioa 
between  tbe  old  andnesv  worlds,  which  it  has  long  been  the  aim  of  specalative 
minds  to  estalilisb.  But  if  w.:  accept  this  bypath u^is,  how  are  we  tu  determine 
whether  the  inipiessiiHi  has  been  from  Asia  on  Amsrica — or,  as  certain  facts 
would  imply,  from  Amnrica  on  A-iia  I  So  far  as  natural  science  reflects  any 
light  on  the  question,  it  seems  to  favor  tbe  latter  alternadve." 

Posing  over  the  chapters  on  "  High  Places,"  and  on  "  Fire  Worship,' 
in  which  the  correspondence  between  the  traces  of  both,  in  the  anraent 
Eastern  and   ancient  Western   worlds,  is  most  clearly   laid  before  the 
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reader,  we  come  to  the  chapters  on  "  Serpent  Worship,"  which  occupy 
the  remamder  of  this  interesting  volume.  We  should,  however,  do  great 
injustice  to  Mr,  Squier,  if,  in  the  limitH  of  a  cursory  review  like  the  pres- 
ent, we  should  attempt  a  consideration  of  the  facts  ho  haa  grouped  to- 
gether, or  of  the  masterly  at^racnt  which  runs  through  this  part  of  his 
subject  And,  apart  from  the  dif)i(uilty  of  giving,  within  our  limits,  even 
an  outline  of  the  ancient  doctrines  of  "  Serpent  Worship,'*  our  readers 
would  not  thank  us  for  substituting  any  analyi^is  of  our  own,  for  that 
which  is  itself  worthy  of  their  diligent  and  careful  perusal,  in  its  whole 
length  and  breadth.  From  note  K,  to  chapter  v.,  contwning  a  letter  from 
Mr.  G.  R,  Gliddon,  in  answer  to  some  questions  proposed  by  Mr.  Squier, 
modern  inquirers  may  bo  led  to  doubt  whether,  in  Uie  earliest  times  and 
first  infancy  of  symbolism,  creation  in  connection  with  Phallic  worsbip 
was  indicated,  as  unquestionably  it  was  in  later  ages,  by  the  emblem  of 
the  Mundane  Egg  and  Serpent,  If  more  rigorous  investigation  should, 
indeed,  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  doctrine,  that  "  no  serpents  found 
In  the  hieroglyphic,  bear,  as  far  aa  I  can  perceive,  a  direct  relation  to 
the  ovine  myth  ;  nor  have  Egyptian  eggs  any  direct  connection  with  the 
Cosmogonical  Serpent,"  we  might  thus,  (if  we  take  the  Egyptian  My- 
thology as  the  moat  ancient,)  obtain  one  clue  to  thu  progressive  history  of 
symbolism ;  and,  just  as  the  cross  is  in  our  day  the  type  of  the  brazen 
serpent  of  our  religious  ancestors  the  Hebrews,  and  by  the  invcstigatore 
of  2,000  years  hence,  will  be  placed  in  chronological  succession  ;  so  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  significations  attached  to  the  Mundane  Egg,  in 
connection  with  the  Serpent,  arc  only  the  later  parts  of  a  series  of  ancient 
symbols,  of  which  the  antitypes  are  lost.  ITiat  some  such  idea  is  also 
entertained  by  Mi'.  Squier,  may  be  gathered  from  a  remark  {p.  248)  in 
connection  with  the  "  Egyptian  Ilierograni  of  Serpent,  Globe  and  wings." 
"  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  serpents  are  emblems  of  eternity  ; 
the  wings,  of  the  power  which  '  brooded  over  the  vast  expanse  of  chaos  ;' 
and  that  the  whole  signifies  simply  the  'Eternal  Creator.'  But  while 
conceding  that  the  hierogram  is  allusive  to  the  Supreme  Deity  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  deeper  significance  concealed 
beneath  it  than  has  yet  been  explained  ;  and  tliat  a  further  study  of  the 
primitive  religions  of  the  East  will  yet  throw  much  new  light  upon  its 
meaning.  The  fact  that  the  ertix  artsafa,  the  Taautic  sign  of  life,  is  some- 
times dependent  from  the  neclis  of  the  serpents,  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  attempting  its  solution.''  • 

To  such  "  further  study,"  we  fear,  must  be  referred  the  question,  of  how 
varied  and  opposite  qualities  and  attributes  of  the  Divinity  came  to  be 
represented  by  the  same  Serpent  Symbol.  Why,  typifying  wisdom,  power, 
and  duration,  should  it  also  be  emblematical  of  an  evil  principle,  strugglin 
against  the  good — a  problem  the  more  impoi-tant,  because,  as  such  signifi 
cations  prevailed  wherever  Serpent  Worship  is  found,  both  in  India  and 
Central  America,  and  such  a ignili cations  seem  to  be  conventional  and 
derived,  and  not  such  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  man,  a 
point  of  evidence  is  deduced  in  favor  of  the  common  origin  of  the  religious 
systems  of  the  two  continents.  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  tliat 
some  of  these  multifarious  attributes  appear,  as  above  remarked,  to  have 
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author  himself,  whom  we  hope  soon  to  meet,  according  to  promise,  in  the 
same  field  of  research,  to  be  again  gratified  and  instructed,  as  we  are  now. 
"  it  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  symbols  which  we  find  most. 
common  to  widely  sepai'atcd  natinns  are  usu^y  those  of  an  obvioua  char- 
acter, and  the  concurrence  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise.  Many, 
which  at  first  glance  appear  to  be  most  complicated  and  arbitrary,  wbJn 
we  come  to  analyze  them,  are  discovered  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  The 
occurrence  of  the  Serpent  Symbol,  however,  hardly  admits  of  the  ordinary 
solution.  We  can  easily  understand  how  it  might  symbolize  reproduc- 
tion and  time,  and  perhaps  how  it  might  emblematize  evil  force ;  but 
most  of  its  applications,  it  must  he  confessed,  if  not  arbitrary,  are  not 
easily  accounted  for.  It  may  indeed  be,  as  intimated  by  Sancboniatbon, 
that,  being  the  most  mysterious  creature  in  nature,  it  was  therefore  chosen 
to  symbolize  things  least  understood.  It  is  the  feet  that  most  of  its  appli- 
eatioits  seem  essentially  arbitrary,  which  gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  its  great  predominance  on  this  continent,  particularly  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  where  it  had  a  symbolical  significance, 
closely  corresponding,  if  not  identical,  with  that  which  it  possessed  in  the 
early  mythologies  of  the  East.  Ihis  fact  also  tends  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  origin,  or  a  conoection  or  intercourse  of  some  kind,  between  the 
primitive  nations  of  the  two  continents ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  a  strictly  arbitrary  symbol  should  accidentally  be  chosen  to  express  the 
same  ideas  and  combination  of  ideas,  by  nations  of  diverse  origins  and 
totally  disconnected.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Serpent  claims  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  attention  ;  for  the  more  numerous  and  decided  the  coincidences 
between  its  various  symbolical  applications,  the  more  plausible  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  dependence,  at  some  period  or  other,  between  the  people  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds." 

Since  the  above  brief  notice  was  prepared,  and  while  it  is  passing  through 
the  press,  we  have  received  fl'om  the  city  of  Mexico  a  very  interesting 
work,  cognate  to  that  under  notice,  and  containing  many  facts  of  ira- 
portaneo  bearing  upon  the  question  started  by  Mr,  Squier.*  Hie  tradi- 
tionary teacher  of  men  who,  under  the  name  of  Quetzalcoatl,  in  Mejiieo, 
and  Bochica  in  Colombia,  occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  my  tholc^- 
cal  systems  of  those  countries,  has  been  recognized  both  amongst  the 
Mayas  in  Yucatan,  and  the  Quiches,  Zutugils,  Lancandones,  Tzendals,  and 
other  affiliated  nations  which  occupied  the  States  of  Oaxaca,  (?hiapas  and 
TabasBo,  in  Southern  Mexico,  and  Quesaltenango  and  Guatemala  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Here  he  was  known  among  the  Afayas  under  the  name  of 
Cuculcan,  and  among  the  Tzcnddls,  &c.,  as  Votan.  These  facts  Mr.  Sqoier 
was  the  first  to  point  out,  identifying  Cuculcan  with  Quetzalcoatl,  etimo- 
logically,  and  by  a  consideration  of  his  character  and  attributes,  and  the 
monuments  dedicated  to  him.     Of  Votan,  our  author  says  ;— 

■'  We  have  traces  nf  a  similar  personage  in  the  tratlitionary  Votan  of  Gnale' 
mala,  bnt  oar  accoonts  cnncerning  hira  are  mnch  more  vague  than  in  ihe  case' 
above  mentioned.  ■  *  He  seems,  also,  to  have  been  a  serpent  or  of  serpen' 
origin."— P.  189. 

The  lack  of  information  concerning  this  character  has  been,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, supplied  by  the  Abbe  de  Bourbourg,  who  baa  lately  obtained  possesMon 

*  Cartaa  para  wrvir  de  iatrodaccion  a  la  Histoi 

dM  deloAraoricBHelenmonal.  par  el  Abate  Doot . 

bro  de  la  Sooiedad  Mouoaoa  d«  Qeografia  j  Eitadialioa,  &c.  &c. 
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of  some  rare  M8S.  relating  to  the  natiotiB  of  Indians  above  named,  and  espe- 
cially to  their  traditionaiy  founder  and  great  t«acher — Votan.  From  these 
it  appears  that  not  only  was  this  demigod,  like  QuetzaleoatI,  symbolized 
by  a  serpent,  but  that  the  city  sacred  to  him,  now  in  ruins  and  called  Pa- 
lenque,  was  anciently  called  JVa  Chan,  of  City  of  the  Serpent,  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  gire  here  even  a  synopsis  of  what  the  Mexican  tavan 
has  presented  upon  this  subject.  The  following  passages,  however,  will 
form  a  very  appropriate  addendum  to  Mr.  Squier's  chapter  on  the  Alle- 
gorical "  Great  Teacher,  the  Incamation  of  God,"  in  the  mythological  sys- 
tems of  ancient  America  :— 

>'  Votan,  dnriog  a  long  series  of  cycles,  wsa  venerated  by  ril  the  civilized 
DBtions  of  North  Amcnca,  who,  alike  in  the  names  and  [iuea  they  conferred 
npnn  him,  conveyed  aU  that  was  moat  grand  and  august  in  the  WeeCcm  World. 
The  worship  of  the  serpent,  so  universaily  to  be  met  with  in  the  places  where  the 
civilization  of  the  followers  of  Votan  was  able  to  penetrate,  and  the  existence 
of  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  travelers  and  an tiqn Brians,  refers  to  this 
illustrious  character,  or  some  of  hia  family.  His  name  expresaes  the  idea  of  the 
serpent,  or  rather  of  [he  snake,  Chan  ;  and,  consequently,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  finding  it  reproduced  in  a  moltitude  of  names,  places  and  people,  from  ihe 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  From  the  winged  serpent,  or  serpents 
crowned  with  feathers,  which  the  cononerors  ol  Mexico  found  sculptured  in 
hieh  relief  in  the  wall  which  encircles  the  great  pyramid  or  teocalli  of  Teuoch- 
titlan,  to  the  gigantic  serpents  of  the  Palace  of  the  Vestals  at  Uxmal,  in  all 
the  multitudes  of  serpents  which  are  foand  in  all  forms  and  dimensions  through- 
out Mexico — all  seem  combined  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  this  illnstrious  family 
of  the  Chant,  Cocomes,  or  Culhuaques,  who  carried  civilization  into  so  many 
parts  of  this  hemisphere.  In  the  image  of  the  serpent  was  s^ymbolized  that 
ftmily  whose  numerous  off-shoota  mingled  with  all  the  dynasties  who  reigned 
in  these  remote  conntriea;  but  in  the  featherod  serpent  was  recognized,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  head  of  this  august  lineage,  or  at  least  the  one  who  had 
giveu  to  it  its  celebrity.  This  symbol  dcragnnted  Votan  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
sacred  functions,  or  raised  Xo  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and  was  expressed  by  the 
word  '  Quetzalcotttl,'  which  has  attracted  so  especially  the  attention  of  writers." 

It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  Squier  regards  Quetzalcoatl  as  a 
mythic  character,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historical  personage  of 
the  same  name.  Thus  wo  have  a  historic  and  a  divine  Odin,  a  historic 
and  a  divine  Osiris  ;  for1n  America  as  in  the  Old  World,  the  priests  and 
devotees  of  certain  deities  often  assume  their  names.     (See  p.  ITd.) 

■'  Quetzalcoatl."  says  Mr.  Sqoier,  "  is  the  Itlexican  name  for  that  intermedi- 
ate great  Teacher  and  Demi-God,  which  may  be  traced  in  every  primitive  my- 
thology, as  T  think  I  have  fully  shown  in  chapter  vii.  of  my  work  on  Serpent 
Worship.  He  is  an  iocatnation  of  the  principal  God  of  the  Mexican  Pantheon. 
Son  of  the  Sua,  by  a  virgin  mother,  and  in  his  origin,  character,  and  attribute*, 
coiocideswlth  Buddha,  Codom,  Fohi,  Schaka,  ZoraastBr,  Osiris,  Taut,  Herniei 
and  Odin,  in  the  old  world  ;  nnd  with  Bochica,  Votan,  Cuculcan,  Manco  Ctpac, 
Payzume,  Waai,  Manabozbo,  etc..  etc  ,  in  the  new.  I  conceive  him  to  be  a 
strictly  mythological  character:  a  being  half  human,  half  divine,  such  as  prinii- 
tiva  nations  in  their  religious  speculations  and  re6nements  have  thought  neces- 
sary to  place  intermediately  between  man  and  the  diTtnity — as  their  inlercessora 
near  the  Utter,  the  medium  of  the  transmlaaion  of  his  wilt,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  his  goodness,  wisdom  and  power.  Knowledge  in  rRligion,  government, 
agriealtura  and  the  arts,  in  the  primitive  systems,  was  supposed  to  proceed 
from  above,  throngh  this  choaen  channel.  Thus.  Quetzalcoatl,  like  Bochica, 
established  rellpou  and  laws,  and  taught  igooraot  and  helpless  men  agriculture 
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■nd  the  Dieful  arts.  His  Riisaion  fulfilled,  be  disappeared  mjateriotuly,  widi  m 
promise  that  he  would  one  day  return  with  dbw  gif^,  to  introdDce  a  now  en. 
when  *  peace  and  good  will'  slioiild  prevail,  and  the  world  enter  apoD  a  Dew 
and  millennial  age.  QDetzalcoatl  beloDgs  to  the  mrthic  realm  ;  fae  is  an  imper- 
sDDBtioD  of  AD  idea,  not  a  historical  character,  ancl  cannot  be  admitted  as  mch 
in  these  inveetigadons,  ander  that  or  uty  other  of  his  DumonniB  names." 

In  respect  to  Cueuloaa,  Mr,  Squier  (p.  204)  advanoeH  the  opinion  that, 
etymologi calif,  the  name  is  synoDymous  with  Quetzalcoatl ;  an  opinim 
founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  Maya  language,  a  cognate  dialect  with 
the  Tzend^l,  with  which  the  author  of  the  MSS.  above  referred  to  was 
funilisr.    Says  our  author, 

"  CuOT  Ku^a  the  Maya  langnage,  means  God — and  Can,  seipent.  We 
hs*B  therafore,  Cu,  Kul,  Oin,  Serpent  God.  What '  Knr  signifies  it  ia  not  nn- 
dartakento  say;  but  we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  it  Is  a  qualifying  syllable 
to  Can.  Serpent."    (P.  204.) 

Upon  thi»  point  the  Abbe  Bourboui^  m^es  the  subjoined  corroborative 
observation : 

"  Tho  name  Cuculcan,  or  more  correctly  CucktUchan,  coincides  with 
Quetialcontl,  and  in  the  country  of  tfae  Mayas,  or  MeayhaB,  was  sp- 
plied  to  Votan.  In  the  Txeedil  and  TxoCxil  laogueees  it  dgniGes  lite- 
Tally  Serpent  chOitd  vnlh  predont  or  divine pluma  or  JtaUien.  The  '  Qnelzar 
being  a  magoificent  bird,  whose  plaraage  was  always  considered  amoDf  the 
North  American  nations  as  an  emblem  of  Hnpreme  authority,  and  of  divimty." 

The  same  writer  says  ftirther : 

'*  Dressed  in  robes  large  and  rich,  an  oriental  mode,  his  head  cnwned 
ordinarily  with  a  tiara  or  mitre ;  holding  in  his  band  ■  rod  Bdorned  wuk 
raysteriDUB  emblems,  in  the  form  of  an  episcopal  crosier  or  royal  sceptre ; 
distinguiahed  by  BOme  as  God  of  rain,  and  consequently  of  fecundity  of  the 
earth;  instructor  of  astronomical  science  among  the  people  preceding  the 
Aztecs;  king  and  high  pnest  of  Tulba,  where  he  enjoyed  immense  riches 
in  sumptuous  palaces,  fabricated  of  precious  stones;  mocking  the  ma^- 
eians,  being  himself  a  magician;  leaTing  his  city  and  passing  to  Vncatao, 
where  he  Isfl  varioas  magnificent  monnments  in  memory  of  bis  paaaage  ;  em- 
barking at  Fontonchan  to  land  at  Panuco ;  establishing,  with  the  help  of  his 
disciples,  the  priesthood  and  cloiaterB  of  Cbolollan,  sending  these  tame  disciples 
to  found  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Mictlan  ;  persecuted  by  the  King,  Hneroec, 
■nd  embarking  anew  in  [the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  go  to  Coalzscoalco,  when  be 
finally  disappeared  never  to  return  — such  is  Cucolcan  or  Quetzalcoatl  as  he  is 
represented  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  historians,  of  whom  to  this  day  none  has 
been  able  to  give  an  exact  account  of  this  personage  who  was  adored  as  ft  God, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  civilized  proTinces  of  America,  from  Mexico  to 
tbs  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  under  the  different  names  of  Quetzalcoatl,  Cuculcan,  of 
Heart  of  the  Mountain,  Heart  of  the  People,  Heart  of  the  Kingdom,  almost 
always  with  the  same  attributes ;  represented  as  a  mythic  allegory  by  aome 
modern  antiquaries,  and  by  others  as  a  Christian  Apostle,  St-  Thomas  himself, 
who  came  borne  over  the  waves,  to  announce  to  the  Americans  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel. 
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ENGLISH  81ATERT.* 

Tbb  condition  of  England  and  its  people  preaenta  a  paradox  vhidi 
ought  to  be  a  wamiDg  and  an  example  to  the  risingstatcs  of  this  Western 
World.  She  baa  grown  Tigorously  during  a  thousand  years  with  all  out- 
ward signs  of  increasing  prosperity,  like  the  giant  oak  with  its  spreading 
anus  and  luxuriant  foliage,  the  monarch  of  the  forest  and  the  admiration 
of  the  beholder.  Unmistakable  signs  of  decay,  however,  begin  to  ihnut 
themselves  upon  tiie  attention  even  of  the  indiSercnt  observer,  and  a  little 
scrutiny  shows  the  trunk  to  be  rotten  at  heart,  and  the  corruption  spread- 
ing with  fearful  rapidity.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  a  Chriatian  state  ad- 
vancing in  civilization  and  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  during  ages,  should 
gradually  develop  in  its  own  bosom  more  abject  poverty  and  paganism, 
more  crime  and  misery,  than  almost  any  barbarous  state  on  the  tace  of  the 
earth.  Investigations  that  Iiave  recently  taken  place,  show  that  London 
contains  within  its  bosom  more  pagan  paupers  and  criminals,  who  never 
heard  of  the  ChHstian  religion,  than  there  are  inhabitants  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  Vast  multitudes  of  human  beings  there  exist  in  a  worse  than 
savage  state,  their  livelihood  is  derived  from  the  crimes  of  civilization, 
and  their  amusements  are  its  lowest  vices.  The  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is  by  far  less  alarming  than  the  fact,  that  despite  every  ofTort  to 
thecontrary,  itisincreasing.  That  is  to  say,  the  proportion  of ;wjo«  paupers 
to  the  whole  mass  of  inhabitants  is  constantly  progressing,  and  threatens  ulti- 
mately to  absorb  the  whole,  or  at  least  ao  much  of  the  trunk  will  decay, 
that  no  more  strength  to  bear  alott  the  spreading  limbs  will  exist,  and  the 
whole  empire  will  go  down  before  the  next  political  blast. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  natural  tendenoy  of  capital  to  accumu- 
late at  the  expense  of  labor,  was  for  more  than  150  years  directly  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  policy  of  the  British  government.  Her  so  called 
protective  policy,  wbicl^  taking  date  from  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 
remained  in  full  force  and  vigor  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  'Die  accumulative  force  which  capital  had  then  acquired,  aided 
by  the  vast  loans  made  to  defray  war  expenses,  caused  it  to  progress  with 
unprecedented  rapidity,  and  the  government  found  its  wheels  revolving 
more  slowly  and  with  increasing  diiRculty.  There  was  no  resource  but  to 
relievo  labor  from  its  serfdom  to  capital  by  a  free  trade  policy,  and  the 
adoption  of  tiiat  policy  has  checked  the  increase  of  misery.  But  tlie 
results  of  nearly  two  nundred  years  of  bad  government  are  everywhere 
apparent.  Ignorance  and  heathenism  have  become  so  universal  amid  the 
dense  masses  of  the  English  population,  that  the  work  of  enlightenment  is 
&r  more  diflicult  there  than  amid  the  more  accessible  people  of  distant 
countries.     The  city  of  London  is  thus  described  by  an  English  author : 

"  The  city  of  London,  witbiDthewe11s,occupiBsaBpaceof  only  370  acres,  and 
i*  but  the  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  the  extent  covered  by  the  whole  metro- 
polis. Nerertbeless,  it  is  the  parent  of  a  mass  of  united  and  far-spreading  tena- 
msnts,  stretching  from  Hammersmitli  to  Blackwall,  from  HoOoway  to  Camber- 
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wall.  A  centary  igo,  aeeordiog  bi  Maitlaiid,  the  metropolii  hod  dmrn  into  id 
Tortex  ODB  citf,  uid  borongh,  and  forty-three  villages.  Despite  its  vatt  aiteoC 
■till  its  iacrease  continaes  to  be  so  rapid,  tbnt  ever;  year  furlher  house-riKtm  tut 
to  be  provided  for  20,000  persona  ;  so  that  London  increases  aonoally  by  the  addi- 
tioD  of  a  towu  of  coasiderabls  size.  At  all  times  Ihsre  are  4,000  extra  houses  in 
the  course  of  erection.  By  the  last  returo,  the  metropolis  covered  an  extent  of 
nearly  45,000  uvea,  and  coDtaiaed  apnrard  of  260,000  houses,  occupied  by  1,830- 
000  aonh,  conatitntiDg  oot  ODiy  the  deusest,  but  the  busiaot  hire,  Uie  most  woo- 
droos  workshop,  and  the  richest  bank  in  the  world." 

The  criminal  statistics  for  tliie  vast  Babol  furnish  results  as  follows : — 

"  ThefiraoDiit  of  crime  in  LoDdon  is  almost  as  amaeiDK'as  its  wealth.  Abovt 
36,000  crimiDals  pass  through  the  metropolitaii  jails,  bridewells,  end  penitentia- 
ries every  year.  In  one  year  the  number  of  peraona  taken  into  custody  by  the 
metropalitan  police  for  various  infractions  of  the  law,  amounted  to  65,000  and  odd 
— eijual  to  the  whole  population  of  soma  of  oar  largest  towns.  The  criminal 
districts  of  the  metropalia  are  peculiar.  Larcenies  in  a  dwelling-house  were 
moat  Qumsroas  ia  WfaiCechapel  io  one  year,  and  in  St.  George's  iu-the-Boroa^ 
in  soother.  Larceores  oa  the  person,  on  the  other  hand,  were  most  common  in 
Covant-Oarden  at  one  time,  and  at  another  in  Shadwell.  Highway  robberies, 
bnrglaries.  and  shop-breaking,  occur  moiC  frequently  in  the  eastern  and  EODlbem 
districts,  as  Whitechapel,  Southwark,  Lambeth.  Mile-eud,  and  Poplar.  Tha 
parish  of  St.  lames  usually  furnishes  the  largest  proportionate  oamber  of  casM 
ouder  the  head  of  drunkeuness,  disorderly  prostitutes,  and  vagrancy.  Clerken- 
well  is  dlatingaished  for  the  greatest  uumber  of  cases  of  horse -stealing,  of  as- 
saalCs  with  attempt  to  rescue,  and  wilful  damage.  Common  assaults  are  said 
to  be  moBt  frequent  in  Covent-Oarden  and  in  St.  George 's - i n-the- E ast ;  coiniD|[ 
and  uttering  counterfeit  coin  in  Clerkenwell  aud  Covent-Oarden ;  embeEElemaat 
Id  Whitechapel  and  Clerkeuwell;  and  pawning  illegally  in  Mile-end  and  Lam- 
beth. Murder  has  been  found  to  be  most  prevalent  in  Clerkenwell  and  White- 
chapel. mauslaughter  iu  Islington  and  Clerkenwell,  and  arson  in  Marylebooa 
and  Westcninater.  One  thing  is  at  least  clear,  that,  judging  from  the  limited 
number  of  facts  supplied  to  ns,  Clerltanweil  would  seem  to  hold  a  bad  pre-emi- 
neoee  for  the  number  and  nature  of  the  offences  committed  within  its  liniita. 
The  Cooatabulary  Commissioners,  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation, made  a  return  of  the  number  of  thieves  and  suspicions  characters  within 
the  bouQdaries  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  the  fblbwiag  is  the  result  of  their 
investigalioa : — They  divided  the  whole  number  into  three  classes,  and  thejr 
fbund,  Ist,  that  there  ware  10,444  parsoos  who  had  no  visible  menus  of  sab- 
aistence,  and  who  are  believed  to  live  by  the  violation  of  tbe  law,  as  by  babitaal 
depredations  by  frnud,  by  prostitution,  &c. ;  2dly — of  persons  following  soma 
ostensible  and  legal  occupation,  but  who  are  known  to  have  committed  some 
offence,  and  are  believed  to  augment  their  gttioa  by  habitual  or  occasional  viola- 
tions of  tbe  law.  there  were  4,353  ;  and,  3rdly— there  ware  2,104  psrsona  not 
recognized  to  have  committed  any  offences,  but  known  as  associates  of  the  abors 
classes,  and  otherwise  deemed  to  be  suspicious  characters.  Besides  this  return, 
the  Constabulary  Commissioners  also  obtaioed  another,  giving  the  nnmber  of 
homes  open  for  the  accommodatioo  of  delinquency  and  vice  iu  the-metropolitaa 
district,  namely,  houses  fur  the  receplion  of  stolen  gooda,  S27  ;  houses  for  th« 
resort  of  thieves,  276  ;  number  of  brothels  where  prostitutes  are  kept.  933  ; 
number  of  bouses  of  ill-fame  where  prostitutes  resort,  S48 ;  number  of  bouses 
where  prostitutes  lodgs,  1.564  ;  number  of  garabling-honses,  32;  and  number 
of  mendicants' bdj^ng-bonaes,  S21." 


It  is,  however,  only  vb&a  tha  habits  and  manners  of  lai^e  classes  of 
those  who  OMiBtitute  the  honest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  examined, 
that  a  true  estimate  of  the  d^raded  state  of  Eogliah  metropolitan  sodety 
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can  be  formed.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  extract  from  the  work  quoted 
tx  the  head  of  these  remarks,  some  statements  relative  to  the  habite  and  re- 
ligion of  the  eostermoagen  of  London.  These  are  said  to  number  30,000, 
and  are  therefore  auffidently  important  to  form  one  phase  of  English  life. 

"  In  many  of  the  thoronghfares  of  London  thara  are  ahopa  which  hare  been 
turned  into  a  kind  of  tBmjiorary  theatra  (admission  one  pouny),  whare  dancing 
and  singing  take  place  aveiy  night  Rnde  pictures  of  the  performers  ara  ar- 
nngad  outside,  to  give  the  front  a  gsudj  and  sltractiTe  look,  and  at  night-time 
colored  lamps  and  Ersuspareuciet  are  displayed  to  draw  an  audieuce.  These 
places  are  called  by  the  costers  "  Penoy  Gafts ;"  and  on  Monday  night  as  many 
as  six  perfbrmancea  will  take  place,  each  one  having  its  two  hundred  visitors. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  contemplale  the  ignorance  nnd  immorality  of  so  numerona 
a  class  as  that  of  the  coster  mongers,  without  wishiog  to  discover  the  cnsse  of 
their  degradation.  Let  any  one  curious  on  these  points  visit  one  of  these  penny 
shows,  and  he  will  wonder  that  any  trace  of  virtue  and  honesty  should  remain 
among  the  people.  Here,  the  sisge,  instead  of  being  the  means  for  illustrating 
a  moral  precept,  is  tamed  into  a  platform  to  teach  the  cmelest  debauchery.  The 
audience  is  ususlly  composed  of  children  so  young,  that  these  dens  become  the 
■cbool-rooms  where  the  guiding  morals  of  a  life  are  picked  up ;  and  so  preen- 
ciou*  ere  the  little  things,  that  £a  girl  of  nine  will,  from  conitant  attecdauce  at 
such  places,  have  learned  to  undarstaud  tha  filthiest  sayings,  and  laugh  at  them 
MS  loudly  «s  (he  grown-up  lads  srouud  her.  What  notions  csn  the  young  femsle 
Ibrm  of  merriage  and  chastity,  when  the  penny  theatre  rings  with  applause  at 
the  performance  of  a  sceoe  whase  sole  point  turns  upon  the  pantomimic  imita- 
tion of  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the  most  corrupt  appetites  of  our  nature? 
How  cat)  the  lad  lesrn  to  check  his  hut  passions  snd  think  hooesty  sod  virtue 
admirable,  when  the  shouts  around  him  impart  s  glory  to  a  descriptiva  song  so 
painfully  corrnpt,  that  it  can  only  have  been  made  tolerable  by  the  most  babltual 
excess  f  The  men  who  preside  over  these  infamous  places  know  too  well  the 
&ilings  of  their  audiences.  Thay  kno^  that  these  poor  children  require  do 
nicely-turned  joke  to  make  the  evening  pass  merrily,  and  that  (he  filth  they 
ntter  needs  no  double  meaning  to  veil  its  obscenity.  The  show  that  will  provide 
the  most  unrestrained  debauchery  will  have  the  moat  crowded  benches;  and  to 
■^in  this  point,  things  sre  acted  and  spoken  that  it  is  criminal  even  to  allude  to. 

"  Not  wishing  to  heheve  iu  the  description  which  some  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  costermongers  had  given  of  these  places,  it  was  thought  better  to 
visit  one  of  them,  so  that  all  exaggeration  might  be  avoided.  One  of  the  least 
offensive  of  tha  exhibitions  was  Giced  upon.  The  "  panny-gaff"  chosen  was 
situated  in  a  broad  street,  near  Smilhfield  ;  and  for  a  great  distance  nif,  the  jing- 
ling sound  cf  music  was  heard,  and  the  gas-light  stresmed  out  into  the  thick 
uighE  air  as  from  a  dark  lantern,  glittering  on  the  windows  of  the  houses  oppo- 
site, and  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  mob  iu  the  road,  as  on  an  illuminntion  night. 
Tbe  front  of  a  large  shop  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  the  eniracce  was 
decorsted  with  paintings  of  the  "comic  singers,"  in  their  most  "humorous" 
attitudes.  Ou  a  table  against  the  wall  was  perched  tbe  band,  playing  what  the 
costers  call  ■' dancing  tunas"  with  great  etfect,  for  [he  hole  at  the  money-taker's 
box  was  blocked  up  with  hands  tendering  the  penny. ,  Tha  crowd  without  was 
BO  numerous,  thst  a  policeman  was  iu  attendance  tn  preserve  order,  and  push 
the  boya  off  the  pavement — the  music  having  the  effect  of  drawing  them  insen- 
sibly toward  the  festooned  green-bsize  curtain. 

'■  The  shop  itself  had  been  turned  iotoa  waiting-room,  and  was  crowded  even 
to  tile  lop  of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor.  The  ceiling  of 
this  >  lobby'  was  painted  blue  and  spotted  with  whitewash  clouds,  to  represent 
tbe  heavens;  tbe  boards  of  the  trap-door,  and  the  laths  that  showed  through 
the  holes  in  the  plsster,  being  all  of  the  same  color.  A  notice  was  here  posted 
over  the  canvRSs  door  leading  ioto  the  theatre,  to  the  effect  that  '  Lavixs  ano 
Oebtleheh  to  Tna  moxT  placbs  host  vat  Twofbuck.' 
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The  viaitan,  with  a  few  exeeptiont,  wen  all  boy*  and  prb,  tfhces  age* 
seemed  to  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  yean.  Some  of  the  girb — thangh  tberr 
figures  Bboned  them  to  be  mere  children — were  dresaedio  sbowy  cottoD-*e1*et 
palkas.  and  wore  dowdy  feathers  in  their  cruihed  boanet*.  They  stood  Ungb- 
iDg  end  joking  with  the  lada.  in  an  ancoDcerned,  impudent  manner,  that  wu 
almost  appalling,  SomeoftbBm,^when  tired  of  waitiag.  chose  their  partner*, 
and  commenced  dancing  grotesquely,  to  the  admiration  of  the  lookera-on,  who 
expressed  their  appro Iml ion  in  obscene  terms,  that,  so  far  from  diaenstiog  the 
poor  little  women,  was  received  as  compliments,  and  acknowledsed  with  amile* 
and  coarse  repartees.  The  boys  clustered  together,  sraohicg  their  pipes,  and 
Innghiog  at  each  other's  anecdotes,  or  jingliag  faalf-peoce  in  time  with  the  tone. 
Presently  one  of  the  performers,  with  a  gilt  crown  on  his  well-greased  loekft 
descended  from  the  alaircose,  his  fleshings  covered  by  a  dingy  dressing-gown, 
and  mixed  with  the  mob,  ghahing  hands  with  uld  aequaintances.  The  'comic 
ainger,'  too,  made  hia  appearance  among  the  throng, — the  huge  bow  to  bis  cn- 
vat,  which  nearly  covered  hia  waistcoat,  and  the  red  end  to  his  nose,  exdttng 
□either  merriment  nor  anrprise. 

■'To  discover  the  kind  of  eotertainment,  a  lad  near  me  and  my  coiopaDioB 
was  asked  'if  there  was  any  flash  dancing.'  With  a  knowing  wiok,  the  boy 
answered,  >  Lots!  show  their  legs  and  all,  prime  !'  and  immediately  the  boy 
followed  op  hia  Information  by  a  request  for  a  '  yeonep'  to  git  a  '  tib  of  oecabou' 
After  waiting  in  the  lobby  some  considerable  time,  the  performance  inside  wu 
concluded,  and  the  audisnca  came  pouring  ont  of  the  canvas  door.  Aa  they 
had  to  pass  aingly,  I  noticed  them  particularly.  Above  three-foBTths  of  them 
were  women  and  giria,  the  real  consisting  chiefly  of  boya — ^for  out  of  about  two 
hundred  persona,  I  conoted  only  eighteen  men.  Forward  they  came,  bringing 
an  overpowering  stench  with  them,  laoghing  and  yelling  as  they  pushed  their 
way  thro Dgh  the  waitiog-room.  One  woman,  carrying  a  sickly  cbild  with  a 
bulging  forehead,  was  reeling  druok,  the  saliva  rnnntng  down  her  month  as  sbe 
stared  abont  her  with  a  heavy,  lised  eye.  Two  boys  were  poshing  her  from 
side  to  side,  while  the  poor  infant  slept,  breathing  heavily,  ns  if  stupiGod,  through 
the  din.  Lads  jumping  on  girla'  ahouiders,  and  girls  langhiog  hysterically  from 
being  tickled  by  the  youths  behind  them,  everyone  shouting  and  jumping,  pre- 
sented a  mad  scene  of  frightfiil  enjoyment, 

■'There  was  one  scene  yet  to  come,  that  waa  perfect  in  ita  wickedness.  A 
ballet  began  between  a  man  dressed  up  as  a  woman,  and  a  country  cionn.  The 
moat  disgusting  atUtudes  were  struck,  the  most  immoral  acts  represented,  with- 
out one  dissenting  voice.  If  there  had  been  any  feat  of  agility,  any  grimacing, 
or,  in  fftct,  any  thing  with  which  tlui  laQghter  of  the  uneducated  claasea  is  usu- 
ally oasocinted,  the  applause  might  hiive  been  accounted  for ;  but  here  were  two 
ruffians  degrading  themselves  each  time  they  stirred  a  limb,  and  foi-cing  into  the 
brains  of  the  childish  audience  before  them  thoughts  that  must  imbitter  a  life- 
tirao,  and  descend  from  father  to  child  like  some  bodily  infirmity." 

This  is  certainly  a  melanchoiy  picture  of  the  training  of  "  free  and 
enlightened  "  Englishmen,  who  fill  the  earth  with  the  noise  of  their  phi- 
lanthropy. It  is  to  be  expeeted  tha,t  such  places  form  the  constant  amuse- 
tnent  of  "  young  England  " — that  in  maturer  ages  neither  sex  will  evince 
more  morality.  Aecoffiingly,  the  "social  state"  is  as  free  from  the 
restraints  of  mEitrjmony  aa  the  most  zealous  socioliat  could  desire. 

"  Only  one-tenth — at  the  ouleide  one-tenth — of  the  couples  living  together 
and  carrying  on  the  costermonger  trade,  are  married.  Id  Cleikenwell  parish, 
however,  where  the  married  coaplea  are  about  a  fifth  of  the  whole,  this  difler- 
ence  is  easily  accounted  for,  as  in  Advent  and  Easier  the  incumbent  of  that 
parish  marries  poor  people  without  a  fee.  Of  the  rights  of  'legitimate'  or 
*  illegttimste'  children,  the  coatermouEera  understand  DOtUng,  and  account  ita 
mere  waate  of  money  and  time  to  go  Uirongh  the  ceremony  tf  wedlock,  whco  ■ 
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K  pair  can  Htb  together  aod  be  quite  aa  well  regarded  bj  their  fellowa,  without 
iL  The  married  wemeD  ataociate  yt'ith  the  Danurried  mothers  offamiliet,  with- 
OBt  the  slightest  scruple.  There  ii  do  honor  atiached  to  the  married  stale,  and 
DO  shame  to  coocubiaage.  Neither  are  the  UDDiarriod  women  less  fBithfnl  to 
their  ■  partners' than  the  married;  but  loDderstaDd  thati  of  thetwoclassei,  the 
oniDarried  betray  the  most  jealouaj. 

>'  The  daociDg-rooms  are  the  places  where  matches  are  made  up.  Ther» 
the  boja  go  to  look  out  for  '  mates,'  and  sometimes  ■  match  is  made  up  the  first 
night  of  ineetiDg,  and  the  couple  Uts  together  forthwith.  The  girls  at  tbate 
dances  are  ell  the  daughters  of  coster  mongers,  or  of  persoaa  pursuing  some 
other  course  of  street  life.  Unions  take  place  when  the  lad  is  but  fourteeo. 
Two  or  three  out  of  100  have  their  female  helpmates  at  that  early  age  ;  bnt 
the  female  is  generallj  a  couple  of  ^ears  older  than  her  partoer.  Nearly  all 
the  costerniDngera  form  aach  etliauces  as  I  have  described,  when  both  parties 
■re  under  twenty.  One  reason  why  these  alliances  ere  contracted  at  early 
ages  ia,  that  when  a  boy  has  aaaisted  his  father,  or  any  one  engaging  him,  in  the 
busineas  of  a  coetermonger,  he  linows  that  he  can  borrow  mooey,  and  hire  a 
shallow  or  barrow — or  he  may  have  saved  five  shillings—'  aud  then,  if  tho  father 
veses  bira' or  snubs  him,'  aaid  one  of  my  informants,  'he'll  tell  his  father  to  go 
to  h — I,  and  he  and  his  gal  will  start  on  their  own  account.' 

'•  Most  of  the  coatermongers  hare  numerous  families,  but  not  those  who  cod- 
tract  alliances  very  young.  The  womoD  continue  working  down  to  the  day  of 
their  couGaement. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  where  the  only  means  of  education  is 
the  "  penny  gaff,"  ajiA  where  the  "  social  state  "  is  entirely  reformed  from 
tiie  tyranny  of  the  marriage  oeremotiy,  that  the  same  spedes  of  reforma- 
tion extends  itself  to  thu  religious  sentiments  of  those  free  Britons.  And 
we  are  informed, 

"An  iotelligeot  and  trustworthy  raan,  until  very  recently  eneaged  in  coater- 
monging,  computed  that  not  three  in  a  hundred  costermongers  had  been  in  the 
interior  of  a  church,  or  any  place  of  worship,  or  koew  what  was  meant  bj 
Christianity.  The  same  person  gave  ma  the  following  account,  which  was 
couBrmed  by  others: — 

" '  The  costers  have  no  religion  at  ell,  and  very  little  notion,  or  none  at  all,  of 
what  religion  or  a  future  state  is.  Religion  is  a  regular  puzzle  to  the  costera. 
They  see  people  come  oat  of  charch  and  chapel,  and  as  they're  mostly  well 
dressed,  and  there's  very  few  of  their  own  sort  among  the  church-goers ,  the 
costers  somehow  mix  up  being  relieious  with  beiog  respectable,  and  bo  they  bate 
a  queer  sort  of  feeling  about  it.  it's  a  mystery  to  them.  It's  shocking  when 
yon  come  to  think  of  it.  They'll  listen  to  any  preacher  that  goes  among  them ; 
and  then  a  few  will  any — I've  heard  it  ofteu — A  l^-y  fool,  why  don't  he  let 
people  go  to  h — 1  their  own  way  ]' " 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  ignorance,  immoraliyr  and  paganism,  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  costermonger  class,  who  are,  in  fact,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  their  conduct,  aa  industrious,  pains-taking  and  bard-working 
a  class  as  any  of  the  citizens  of  London,  or  any  other  large  towns  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  point  of  morality,  they  have  been  shown,  by  parliamentary 
evidence,  to  bo  superior  to  that  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  where  female  modesty  ia  scarcely  known  at  all,  although  misery 
may  preserve  chastity  by  extinguishing  passion.  The  hardships  of  these 
poor  venders  of  edibles  are  very  great,  and  they  sufier  these  mostly  from 
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th&t  brutality  of  the  English  character  which  induces  them  always  to 
oppress  the  weak — that  character,  the  constant  manifestation  of  which, 
long  since,  made  it  proverbial  that  England  is  the  "  hell  of  dumb  animaK" 
Mid  which  runs  through  the  race,  from  the  individual  who  oppresses  his 
dog  to  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  foreign  office.  Ihe  evidence  tak^, 
in  this  respect  is  univei-sal.  The  experience  of  a  seller  of  fried  fish  was  as 
follows:— 

"  Another  time  1  went  into  a  bar,  and  there  was  a  ball  in  the  hoa««,  and  oM 
of  the  ball  gent*  eanie  down  and  gaie  mj  baskBt  ■  kick  witfaom  ever  a  word,  and 
started  the  fiah  ;  end  in  a  scuffle — he  was  ■  littte  fellow,  bat  m;  mascer— -I  liad 
this  flnger  put  out  of  joint — jou  can  aae  that,  sir,  stilt — snd  was  in  the  hospital 
a  week  from  an  injnry  to  my  leg ;  the  tiblin  bone  was  hurt,  the  doctor  aaid  [ttn 
tibia].  *  I've  had  my  tray  kicked  orer  for  a  lark  in  a  public-house,  and  a 
scramble  for  my  fish,  and  alt  gone,  and  no  help  and  no  money  for  mo.  The 
landlords  bIwrjs  prevent  snch  things,  when  they  can,  and  interfere  for  a  poor 
man ;  boE  then  it's  done  sadden,  and  over  in  an  instant.  That  sort  of  tbrsf 
was'nt  the  worse  I  once  had  some  powdery  stuff  flung  snddea  onj-  ma  at  a 
psrior  door.  My  fish  fell  oflT,  for  I  jumped,  because  I  felt  blinded,  and  what 
became  of  them  I  don't  know;  but  I  aimed  atonoefor  homo — it  wis  very  lata — 
and  had  to  feel  my  way  atmnst  like  a  blind  man.  I  can't  tell  what  I  suffered. 
I  found  it  was  something  black,  for  I  kept  rubbing  my  face  with  my  apron,  and 
could  ju9t  tell  it  came  away  black,  I  let  myself  in  with  my  latch,  aod  my  wife 
was  in  bed.  and  I  told  her  to  get  up  andlDok  at  my  face  and  get  some  water,  and 
she  thought  I  was  jokiog,  as  she  was  half  asleep  \  but  when  she  got  up  and  got 
a  light,  and  a  glass,  she  screamed,  and  said  I  looked  such  a  shiny  iniage;  and 
so  I  did.  as  well  as  I  could  see.  for  it  was  black  lead — such  sa  Ihey  use  forgrates 
— that  was  fluDg  CD  me.  I  washed  it  off,  but  it  wasn't  easy,  and  my  face  was 
sore  days  aflar.  I  had  a  respectable  coat  on  thee,  too,  which  was  greatly 
spoiled,  and  no  remedy  at  all.  T  dun't  know  who  did  it  to  me.  I  heard  soma 
ono'Esy:  '  You're  served  out  beautiful,'  It's  men  that  calls  the  luselves  gen- 
tlemen that  does  such  things.  I  know  the  style  of  them  then — it  was  eight  or 
ten  years  ago  ;  they'd  heard  of  Lord ,  and  his  goings  on." 

A  seller  of  sheep's  trotters  tells  her  simple  story  aa  follows  : — 

"  Another  old  womao,  very  poorly,  but  rather  tidily  dressed,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing account,  which  shows  a  little  of  public-house  custom : — 

»  I've  seen  better  days,  sir,  I  hsve  indeed  ;  I  don't  like  to  talk  abnnt  that,  but 
now  I'm  only  a  poor  sheep's  trotter  seller,  acd  I've  been  one  a  good  many  fears. 
I  don't  know  how  long,  and  1  don't  like  to  think  abont  it.  It's  a  shocking  bad 
trade,  and  such  insults  as  we  have  to  put  np  with.  I  serve  some  pnblic-hooses, 
and  I  stand  sometimes  st  a  play-house  door.  I  make  3>.  or  3(  6(2.  a  week,  and 
in  a  very  good  week  4s.,  bat,  then,  I  sometimes  mske  only  3i.  I'm  iclirm  now, 
Oed  help  me!  and  I  can  do  nothing  else.  Anotber  old  woman  and  me  has  a 
room  between  us,  at  It.  id.  a  week.  Mother's  the  best  name  I'm  called  in  a 
public-house,  and  it  aiut  a  respectable  usme.  'Here,  mother,  give  us  one  rf 
your  b —  trotters,'  is  often  said  to  me.  One  customer  gometiraes  says :  •  The 
stuff  'II  choke  ma.  bnt  that's  as  good  as  the  Union.'  He  aint  a  bad  man,  though. 
He  sometimes  treats  me.  He'll  bait  roy  trotters,  but  that's  his  larking  vray,  aod 
then  he'll  say ; 


It's  his  own  poetry,  he  says-     I  don't  know  what  he  is,  but  he's  o^o  drank, 

Kor  fellow.     Women's  far  worse  to  please  than  men.     I've  known  a  woman 
y  a  trotter,  put  her  teeth  into  it,  and  then  say  it  wasn't  good,  and  return  it 
It  wasn't  pud  for  when  she  did  so,  and  ttecaaee  I  grumblecr  '  ~  '  ' 


It  good,  and  return  it.         i 
ibled,  I  was  abased  by        I 
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ber,  as  if  I'd  been  &  Tnrk.  Tbs  landtord  ioterfered,  ind  he  ssid,  said  he,  '  111 
not  bsTc  ibis  poor  womHO  insulted  ;  she's  here  for  the  convenieoce  of  them  «■ 
reqnirea  trotters,  and  she's  a  wEll-conducted  woman,  aod  I'll  not  hsve  her  lii- 
aulted,'  he  says,  sajs  he,  \ottj  and  like  a  ee]it]eniR.D,  sii.  '  Why.  vrho's  insult- 
ing the  old ?'  says  the  woman,  sa^  she.     '  Why,  yen  are,'  saya  the  laad- 

t  lord,  aaya  he,  >  and  you  ought  to  pay  her  for  her  trotter,  or  how  is  she  to  live  t' 

•  Whet  the  b do  I  care  how  she  lives,'  saya  the  woidbd,  '  it's  ootbing  to 

me,  and  I  woot  pay  her.'  '  Then  1  will,'  saya  the  landlord,  saya  he, '  here'a 
6^.,'  and  he  wonJdn'C  taLs  the  change.  After  that  I  soob  sold  all  my  ttotter*> 
and  aoine  ga*e  me  dooble  price,  when  the  landlord  ahowed  himself  sacb  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  went  ont  and  beogbt  nins  trottors  more,  another  woman's  slock, 
that  she  was  dreading  she  conldn't  aell,  and  1  got  ihrongh  ihem  in  no  time.  It 
was  the  best  trotter  night  I  ever  hsd.  She  wssn't  a  womsn  of  the  town  ai 
used  me  so.  I  have  had  vxiTie  taneejrem  modett  viomen,  as  they  call  Oienuelta, 
thanfrom  the  vrnntn  of  the  loimt,  for  plenty  eiftkem  lenoun  vjhat  poverty  u,  and  is 
ehiier,  poor  Utmgt — ye*,rmtwreqflhat,lhoaghit^i  a^oeking  lift — O,  shnck- 
ing  !  I  nerer  go  to  the  play-hoase-door  bat  on  ■  fine  night.  Young  men 
trnts  their  sweethearts  to  a  trotter,  for  s  relish,  with  a  dropof  beer  between  the 
acts.  Wet  nights  is  the  best  for  public- houses.  '  They're  not  salt  enough,'  has 
been  said  to  me,  oft  enough,  ■  they  don't  make  a  man  thirsty.'  It'll  come  to  the 
workhouse  with  me  before  long,  and  perhaps,  all  thebe  u  r.  It's  warm  ia  the 
pnblic-house,  aud  that  draws  me  to  sell  my  trotteretherj  oraetimes.  I  lire  oo 
fish  and  bread  a  good  deal." 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  quote  al]  the  insttmceB  ot  miserr,  immorality 
and  crime  that  are  so  familiar  to  the  English  populace.  That  degraded 
conditioA  is  confiiied  to  no  locality  or  numbers,  but  is  the  lot  of  by  mudi 
the  largest  portion  of  those  who  make  up  the  30,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
British  islands.  It  pertains  to  the  miriticipal,  the  mining,  the  manufactur 
ing,  the  agricultural  and  the  commercial  diatricta;  in  feet,  it  ia  the  lot  of 
all  those  who  produce  wealth  under  s  government  which,  for  so  long  ft 
period,  strove  by  its  partial  laws  to  concentrat*  the  wealth  of  the  cou'ntry 
in  its  executive  heaiand  the  aristocracy,  which  are  "  the  Corinthian  col- 
umns" that  support  the  throne.  As  the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the 
1-Gflourcea  of  the  country  became  greater,  the  ariatooracy  became  more 
rich  and  more  goi^ous  in  its  display — the  government  more  powerful  and 
more  aiTogat?t  in  its  external  relations.  But  that  wonderfiil  accumulft- 
tive  power  which  is  inherent  in  cspifal,  outran  production,  and  is  depriv- 
ing the  workera  not  only  of  al!  just  reward  for  labor,  but  of  the  means  of 
living  at  all.  While  capital — "the  servant  that  never  rests" — is  for  its 
owner,  day  and  night,  ceaselessly  drawing  from  labor  a  revenue,  the 
diftioulty  of  procuring  subsistence  is  hourly  increasing  for  the  worker.  The 
step  towards  freedom  which  has  so  far  released  the  latter  from  bondage  as 
to  permit  him  to  sell  his  labor  to  better  advantage,  has,  in  some  degree, 
ameliorated  his  condition  ;  but  the  increasing  misery  of  the  British  people, 
under  the  fetal  momentum  given  to  their  downward  progress  by  a  long 
course  of  bad  government,  under  the  name  of  protection,  is  the  great  prob- 
lem for  her  statesmen  to  encounter. 
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TOURISTS,  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

Wi  never  could  account  for  the  taste  or  desire  of  llie  American  peopl« 
that  le&da  them  into  other  countries  before  ibBj  have  become  even  super- 
ficialiy  acquainted  with  their  own.  We  hear  every  day  of  men  of  iotd- 
ligence — authors,  artists,  professional  men — leaving  for  Europe :  some 
with  the  intention  of  book-making ;  eome,  who  dare  not  brave  the  public 
in  this  manner,  with  the  avow^  object  of  seeking  health  When  the 
object  is  the  one  first  named — book-making — on  excuse  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  such  books,  if  well  written,  command  a  large  sale ;  moreover, 
they  may  be  easily  written.  Distance  lends  a  charm  to  natural  Bcaiery, 
as  well  as  to  the  most  ordinary  events  which  be&ll  travelers — sudi  as  an 
attack  by  robbers,  or  the  meagre  accommodations  of  a  wayside  inn,  a 
Doble  ruin,  or  a  rapid  river ;  and  the  most  common-place  bungler  finds  no 
difficulty  in  writing  on  such  topics.  Readers  have  great  ideas  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Rhine,  while,  if  the  truth  be  told,  there  is  as  much,  if  not 
more,  true  grandeur  in  the  Hudson.  The  "  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels, " 
it  is  true,  presents  such  a  scene  as  has  no  parallel  upon  our  rivcra,  and  so, 
indeed,  may 


But  though  these  (taH  fabrics  recall  some  era  of  man's  history,  they  cuinot 
lend  to  soul  and  mind  that  great  nobility  which  Nature's  works  ins{»re. 
I%UB  could  we  go  through  entire  Europe,  searching  out  its  beauties,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  skeptical  that  our  own  counlsry 
affords  scenery  as  majestic  and  eleganL  When  health  is  the  avowed  object 
of  the  tourist,  the  excuse  becomes  contemptible,  for  it  betrays  ignorance, 
if  not  deception.  Health,  indeed  !  We  will  venture  to  say  that  a  tour  to 
tlie  Kocky  Mountains  would  send  more  invigoration  through  the  physical 
system  than  may  be  found  in  the  fogs  of  London,  lalons  of  Paris,  or  the 
ruins  of  Rome.  The  nearest  reason  which  1  can  give  for  the  frequency 
of  thcHe  tours  is  vanity — the  vanity  of  having  teen — the  vanity  that  may 
be  gratified  by  fashionable  attentions  upon  returning  home — the  vanity  of 
being  lionized — the  vanity  of  authorship.  The  fact  is,  in  fashion  we  are 
essentially  an  imitative  people ;  we  take  our  modes  of  dress  from  the 
Parisians,  and  in  our  fashionable  assemblies  the  point  aimed  at  is  merely 
an  imitation  of  an  assembly  at  Windsor  Castle  or  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
Green  grocers  become  wealthy,  and  sink  their  gains  in  a  fashionable  house, 
a  carriage  with  a  "coat  of  ai'ms"  borrowed  without  credit  from  the  Book 
of  Heraldry,  and  give  weekly  assemblies  during  the  staton,  all  because 
such  is  the  fashion  abroad.  We  carry  it  still  farther,  and  to  a  most  ridi- 
culous excess,  as  we  will  proceed  to  detnonstrate.  The  whole  of  tho 
British  islands  is  equal  to  something  less  than  two  of  the  latest  and  one 
of  the  smallest  States  of  our  Union — say  to  New  York,  Virginia  and  Rhode 
Island.  It  would  not  occupy  any  great  length  of  lime  to  visit  every  nook 
and  corner  in  these  islands  ;  and  the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  after 
becoming  familiar  with  all  worthy  of  note,  are  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
duuinel  and  making  a  continental  tour.    Id  this,  too,  we  follow  tbano,  as  a 
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Iw^By  fbllowB  his  master.  Because  my  Lord  What's-his-Dame  has  Tinted 
Italy,  so  must  John  Brown,  retired  pork  and  cabbage  aeiler ;  and  ma»- 
much  as  Lady  Thingumway  has  spent  a  winter  in  France,  Mrs.  Snooks,  one 
of  our  "  old  standarda" — whose  mother  was  a  Division  atreet  miliiner,  and 
whose  father  a  retired  gambler  and  blackleg — must  likewise  charm  bH 
*PariB  with  her  delidous  society.  We  do  not  use  this  language  indiscri- 
minately to  all  "fashionable  society ;"  there  may  be  some  properly  ex- 
empted, and  I  wish  the  assertion  to  be  taken  with  all  due  exceptions. 

With  regard  to  authors  visiting  Europe,  if  they  make  the  tour  for  the 
puipose  of  studying  in  any  of  the  famous  Universities,  the  Potytechnique 
of  France,  or  Heidelberg,  or  Gottingen— or  to  seek  in  some  public  library 
works  which  could  not  be  found  at  home,  the  object  might  be  praisewor^ 
thy,.  Or  if  they  went  to  study  men  and  manners,  or  even  political  sys- 
tems, it  were  well  enough  ;  but  mere  vuiity  must  disgust  every  reasonable 
person.  AVhat  particular  benefit  does  it  confer  upon  American  readers  to 
Kare  a  thousand  de&oriptionB  in  every  year  of  the  architecture,  Stc.  of  the 
Louvre,  the  dimensions  of  the  Coliseum,  the  height  of  the  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Antwerp,  and  all  the  stereotyped  descriptions  of  continental 
scenery.  These  are  the  subjects  written  upon  by  persons  who  cannot  tell 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  their  native  city,  and  only  know  that  tlier« 
were  battles  fought  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  which  one  Oeorg« 
Washington  won  distinguished  honors,  and  for  which  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  They  give  us  profound  meditations  written 
upon  the  battle  fields  of  Waterloo,  of  Austerlitz,  of  Talavero,  and,  per- 
haps, of  Pharsalia  or  Marathon.  But  when  at  home,  they  would  not  get 
out  of  a  railway  carriage  to  moralize  upon  the  battle  fields  of  Trenton  or 
Princeten ;  they  would  not  ride  an  hour  te  stand  upon  Harlem  Heights, 
or  spend  ten  dollars  to  visit  Bunker  Hill.  "  Whip  ua  such  knayes,"  say 
we,  with  our  whole  heart.  Of  all  frehionabU  people,  we  would  soonest  avoid 
a  fashionable  author,  and  they  are  by  far  teo  large  a  class.  Nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  books  written  by  travelers  of  this  description  are  sheer  nonsense ; 
shallow  in  their  reasonings,  meagre  in  their  infonnation,  flashy  in  their 
style.  We  take  them  up,  and,  atler  wading  through  a  preface  of  apologies 
for  "  boldness,"  which  state  thaE  they  are  "  mere  notes  by  the  tooyrirfe,  or 
"  pencil  inga,"  or  some  such  trash,  "only  published  at  the  solicitation  of 
valued  friends,"  we  come  to  the  put  that  should  be  substantial — 
tjie  part  from  which  we  hope  to  glean  infonnation  concerning  places  it 
may  never  be  our  good  fortune  to  visit,  and  events  bearing  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  trcllis-work,  as  it  were,  of 
literary  gossip,  that  hides  from  view  the  real  column — a  mere  film  through 
whiih  we  can  distinguish  nothing  clearly ;  and  after  reading  on,  without 
deriving  knowledge,  or  experiencing  pleasure,  wo  at  last  drop  the  book  in 
disgust.  True,  we  have  the  author's  account  of  the  society  in  which  he 
mingled  ;  of  the  good  putis  he  made ;  of  the  manner  in  which  certain  of 
the  noblesM  sou^t  his  society,  and  what  they  said  of  him  ;  of  the  wit^ 
EXfeech  of  Lady  Faux-pas  at  the  fete  in  Faux-paa  Castle,  and  such  trifles, 
Secrets  acquired  by  intimacy,  and  which  every  honorable  man  would  keep 
to  himself,  are  told  with  alt  the  airs  of  a  detractor,  the  author  never  reflect- 
ing that  "he  whoeells  his  neighbor's  credit  at  a  low  rate,  makes  the  market 
for  others  to  buy  his  own  at  the  same  price."  Thus  these  fashionable 
books  of  travel,  instead  of  ccmveying  valuta  information,  are  the  mereat 
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personal  matt^^  in  the  vorld,  published  only  for  the  sake  of  notorietj^, 
and  made  up,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  of  impudence  and  &lsehood. 

This  is  the  general  rule ;  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  some  learned 
and  dry,  some  light  and  agreeable  ;  but  I  will  pass  uiem  over,  and  letnm 
to  the  more  direct  object  of  this  paper. 

Most  of  the  books  on  America  have  been  written  by  foreigners — m«i 
vho  care  more  for  our  political  svstem,  than  the  general  resources  of  the 
oountry.  The  greater  portion  of  them  have  been  written  by  hasty  tourists, 
who  have  traveled  by  rapid  stages,  from  one  place  to  another,  witbont 
pausing  on  the  road  to  observe,  or  wandering  out  of  their  way  to  discover 
beauties :  like  Baail  Hall,  they  have  gone  through  the  country  onJ  sten 
but  one  tnake.  They  have  paused  at  New-York,  Boston,  Pluladelphis, 
Washington,  New-Orleans,  and  a  few  other  lai^e  cities  in  various  sections 
of  the  Union  ;  they  have  crossed  the  lakes,  visited  Niagara,  mingled  with 
the  fashionables  at  the  "Springs,"  sailed  down  the  Mississippi,  and  after 
six  months  hasty  traveling  through  a  country  of  far  greater  extent  than 
Europe,  they  hold  themselves  capable  of  writing  books  for  the  instruction 
of  natives  as  well  as  foreigners.  Ask  them  questions  touching  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  the  gold  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead  of  Indiana,  or  the  iron  of  Mis- 
souri, and  their  ignorance  is  unmasked  ;  ask  them  concertiiog  the  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice  of  the  southern  states,  the  method  of  cultivation,  the  yield 
of  the  crops,  and  they  can  only  tell  that  there  are  lai^e  plantations,  culti- 
vated by  slave  labor,  and  immediately  they  lift  up  their  hands  in  pious 
horror,  and  deprecate  the  institutions  in  M-Uch  slavery  is  tolerated.  Ask 
them  the  characteristics  of  the  people  inhabiting  llie  Eastern  states,  and 
the  answer  will  be,  that  they  are  a  shrewd,  guessing,  prying  set,  to  whom 
no  man's  bustness  can  remain  secret,  and  fitted  only  to  peddle  woodea 
nutmegs  and  pasteboard  clocks.  But  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  these 
people  is  overlooked  ;  they  do  not  reflect  that  these  states  furnish  many 
of  the  best  mechanics,  the  best  agriculturists,  the  best  manufacturers^ 
the  best  seamen  in  the  world,  and  that,  in  point  of  intellect,  they  furnish 
men  no  whit  inferior  to  the  best.  From  the  manner  and  language  of  a 
D^ro  sti^e  coachman,  the  characteristics  of  the  people  of  an  entire  state 
receive  judgment ;  and  a  pig  being  seen  in  Broadway  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
night,  suf^ests  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  people  of  New-York  keep  late 
hours.  So  wo  might  go  on  enumerating,  but  it  is  useless — the  void  must 
soon  be  supplied. 

It  is  evident  that  foreigners,  used  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  thwr 
own  country,  look  with  a  feeling  of  dislike  upon  anything  contrary  to  what 
has  been  &miliar  to  them  from  cluldhood ;  a  different  political  oi^niza- 
tion,  which  must  naturally  alter  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people, 
creates  astonishment — a  physical  difference  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
upon  which  they  look  with  especial  wonder,  yet  for  which  they  do  not 
strive  to  account — or  a  custom,  ancient  as  the  hills,  au  heir-loom  from  re~ 
mote  ancestry,  all  make  their  surprise  and  provide  material  for  their  books  : 
yet  they  are  content  to  decry  those  customs  as  folliea,  and  to  condemn 
ihe  scenes  as  insipid,  because  they  present  no  ruined  castles — no  monu- 
ments of  man's  frail  genius.  But  do  they  not  present  beauties  more  glo- 
rious 'i  Do  they  not  point  out  the  wisdom,  power  and  greatneaa  of  Al- 
mighty God  t  la  there  not  a  solemn  grandeur  in  the  pina-clad  steep,  un- 
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Kttthed  by  the  frosts  of  centuries,  and  bidding  ftur  to  live  on  through  re- 
motest years? 

Aa  we  have  before  said,  the  greater  part  of  these  tourists  are  foreognen, 
more  attracted  by  our  political  system  than  by  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. They  come  among  us  with  the  fresh  recollection  of  fiunUiar  lavs, 
which  they  have  been  taught  to  consider  as  the  only  just  laws,  and  thejr 
are  incapable  of  properly  appreciating  our  institutions.  This  may  be  said 
of  them,  without  the  least  imputation  of  ignorance  or  vanity.  It  would 
be  folly  for  an  Asiatic  to  judge  of  European  politics,  until  by  years  of 
study  and  observation  he  bad  become  familiar  with  the  subject;  and,  is  it 
not  equally  diiBcult  for  an  European  to  judge  of  the  politics  of  America 
after  a  week  spent  at  the  Capitol,  and  a  few  months  passed  principally  in 
rail-road  cars  and  upon  steamboats?  How  can  a  man,  with  a  very  limit- 
ed knowledge  of  tbe  nature  of  a  country,  comprehend  its  wants  1  How 
can  one  who  has  only  seen  the  North,  tell  the  requirements  of  the  South  1 
It  is  notpossibletoattain  accuracy  wiUiout  time  and  application.  We  car« 
not  however  bright  the  intellectual  spark — however  quick  the  faculties — ^il 
,takcs  much  time  for  a  citizen,  as  well  as  for  a  foreigner,  to  study  the  poli- 
tics of  America;  in  the  one  subject  must  be  included  the  natures  of  her 
various  people,  the  varied  qualities  of  her  soil,  tbe  variety  of  her  re- 
sources, and  the  sectional,  as  well  as  the  general  necessities. 

We  are  aware  of  it?  having  been  urged  that  a  man  is  not  a  proper 
judge  of  his  own  country ;  yet  can  it  be  likewise  urged,  that  a  superfi- 
cial view  by  a  foreigner  is  better  than  a  closely  considered,  caroTuUj 
written  book,  by  an  unprejudiced  citizen  1  We  think  not.  But,  apart 
from  our  political  institutions,  there  are  things  eminently  deserving  of 
attention :  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  counby ;  the 
sublime  and  picturesque  scenery ;  the  various  indications  and  remains 
of  its  early  inhabitants ;  the  spot,  hallowed  by  recollections  of  "  the 
times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  the  holy  traditions  haunting  many  ot 
its  nooks  and  comers.  These  require  notice,  and  would  amply  repay 
all  the  iabor  and  expense  incurred  in  properly  ascertaining  and  classify- 
ing them.  Though  we  have  perused  Buckingham's  "  Travels  in  America," 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  s  "  Two  Visits,"  Tyrone  Power's  "  Impressions,"  Giarles 
Dickens'  "  Notes,"  Von  Raumer'a  "  America  and  The  American  Peo- 
pie,"  and  other  books  of  greater  or  less  importance,  we  must  say,  that 
none  approach  our  ideas  of  what  a  book  of  America  should  be :  there 
are,  among  those  we  have  mentioned,  fascinating  works,  replete  with  the 
graces  of  language, ,  and,  as  far  as  they  go,  models  for  historical  and 
statistical  accuracy  ;  but  they  fail  in  that  they  want  completeness. 
What  we  want  is  not  a  mere  sectional  thing — but  an  entire  work,  oom- 
prising,  fi-om  Maine  to  California,  Irom  Uie  Atlsutio  to  the  Paiafio, 
mount^n  and  plain,  river  and  lake. 
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PART    I  — RED   CAP. 

"  Mat  I  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  to  you  % 

It  ia  a  broad  Tslley,  with  a  winding  river  running  through  it,  some  hnn- 
dred  yards,  perhaps,  across,  with  a  sandy  beach  on  either  side,froin  which 
arises  here  aud  there  an  enormous  half-decayed  sycamore. 

In  one  place  the  pebbly  beach  is  broken  by  a  cluster  of  p&TpawB,  in 
another  by  a  grassy  slope,  o'erspread  with  wide-branching  bee<»es,  and 
the  drooping  boughs  of  the  water  larch. 

Towa^s  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  where  by  a  short  turn  the  river 
winds  out  of  sight,  is  a  small  island,  ovet^rown  with  rank  weeds  and  bul' 
rushes.  On  the  thither  side  of  the  stream  stretches  away  southward  a 
hroad,  level  prairie.  To  the  north  are  a  group  of  round,  low  hills.  Oa 
this  side  of  the  river  rises  up  from  the  beach  a  long  grassy  ridge,  thinly 
covered  with  trees,  and  near  the  centre  of  this  ridge  is  a  slight  ravine,' 
down  which  rushes,  with  many  a  tiny  cascade,  a  little  noisy  brook. 

Near  to  where  this  stream  debouches  into  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  th« 
ravine,  is  a  hut  or  wigwam,  rudely  constructed  of  upright  poles,  driven  in 
the  ground,  and  roofed  with  a  large  buffalo  skiu,  a  picket  of  ^miUr 
rough  poles  enclosing  the  hut  in  a  narrow  yArd. 

Just  outside  this  palisade  stands  a  broad  old  oak,  from  a  horiz(»ital 
Hmb  of  which  is  suspended  the  carcass  of  a,  deer ;  and  near  by  ia  an  iron 
eamp-kettle,  hanging  from  a  cross-piece,  on  two  forks.  A  couple  of  leaky, 
half-rotten  canoes  are  moored  at  the  river  bank,  and  a  third  drawn  up  aa 
the  pebbly  strand. 

This  is  the  landscape. 

The  only  living  beings  to  be  seen  are  a  decrepit  old  squaw,  in  a  tattered 
blue  cotton  frock,  kneeling  down  in  the  endeavor  to  kindle  a  Are,  with  a 
few  dry  sticks,  under  the  camp-kettle — and  a  group  of  s  dozen  red-skin 
children,  of  various  ages,  scattered  over  the  beach  \  some  of  them  dab- 
bling in  the  river,  among  a  cluster  of  water.lilics,  some  rolling  about  in 
the  sand,  one  making  a  mud  dam  across  Uie  brook,  and  two  scratching 
each  other's  faces,  whilst  a  third  is  pelting  both  the  belligerents  with  mud 
and  pebbles.  All  of  them  inpurit  naturalibus,  except  one  little  fellow, 
who  nad  on  a  dirty  red  velvet  skull-cap, and  a  stringof  blue  beads  around 
his  neck.  He  is  perched  on  a  log,  with  his  chin  on  his  knees,  and  hia 
arms  lacked  around  his  muddy  shanks,  intently  engaged  in  watchiiig  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  tadpoles  and  periwinkles  in  the  puddle  at  his  fecL 

Take  a  second  look  at  this  philosophical  little  fellow,  with  his  red  cm 
and  blue  beads,  making  such  profound  investigations  into  the  habits  ana 
private  life  of  the  family  of  balrachia,  so  numerously  represented  in  the 
pool,  and  you  will  discern  that  he  is  no  ordinary  urdiin. 

In  the  first  place  you  will  discover  that  he  is  not  a  full-blooded  Indian, 
like  the  rest ;  though  his  skin  is  dyed  a  tawny  red,  his  eyes  are  a  rich 
hazel,  and  his  hair  fine  and  wavy,  almost  curling.  His  features,  you  will 
observe,  are  genuine  Circassian — oval  face,  broad,  intelligent  forehead, 
and  distinctive  Grecian  nose.  In  the  second  place — and  what  is  more 
important — he  in  the  subject  of  these  aketches.     Hero  I  shall  not  call  V^^n, 
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since  bero  he  is  none  ;  and  yoa  would  ecaroe  look  for  one  in  the  irilds  of 
the  West,  whose  only  worldly  posBessionB  consist  of  a  tattered  cap  and  a 
string  of  beads,  and  whose  source  of  amusement  and  instruction  is  limited 
to  studying  the  natural  history  of  tadpoles  and  wiggletails. 

But  I  humbly  trust  that  the  little  wild  brat  of  the  wildemesfi,  who  i« 
about  to  t^e  the  liberty  to  give  you  some  unpretending  sketches  of  the 
phaae  in  which  life  has  been  presented  to  him,  vUl  be  found  more  worthy 
of  your  acquaintance  hereatlcr. 


ri.  — RECOLLECTIOHS. 

Kow  strange  are  one's  earliest  recollections — dim,  indefinable  as  to 
time,  place,  commencement,  and  Ecqiiel.  Of  some  particular  facts,  and 
certain  chains  of  eventition,  you  have  the  clearest,  moat  vivid  remem- 
brance— as  far  as  it  goes,  it  has  been  traced  in  ineffaceable  letters  on  your 
memory,  while  all  that  goes  before,  and  all  that  comes  afler,  is  faded  out, 
,not  a  vestige  left — all  a  blank,  or  else  on^y  glimmers  indistinctly  through 
the  mists  of  time. 

I  have  many  such  disoonnected  snatches  of  remembrance  of  things  in 
the  early  dawn  of  my  creation,  before  my  mind  had  BufRciently  developed 
to  associate  ideas,  and  reason  with  tha  strange  and  unfamiliar  images 
which  the  grand  world  of  my  new  existence  presented  to  my  budding  iO' 
tetlect. 

At  the  period  of  my  earliest  reminiscence  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  four  years  old.  The  first  recollection  I  have  is  of  the  scene  I  have 
described  ;  of  what  went  before,  I  remember  nothing  whatever — only  a 
&0O-,  no  scene,  no  event, — only  one  of  those  unlinked  glimpses — only  a 
mild,  angelic  woman's  face,  looking  do^n  on  me  with  soft  blue  eyes,  full 
of  tenderness  and  love.  Nowhere,  nowhere~no  attendant  circumstances — 
only  a  (ace.  But  whether  a  lingering  fragment  of  a  dream,  or  the  print 
of  a  past  impression,  I  know  not. 

I  remember,  however,  quite  distinctly,  that  old,  elfish  Indian  hag,  witJi 
her  long,  straight  black  l^ir,  her  bare,  skinny  feet,  and  fingers,  and  bony 
features.  1  can  see  her  now  hpbbling  about  on  her  stick,  and  searching 
around  with  her  keen,  quick  black  eyes,  to  which  a  blacker,  crescent-shaped 
pain l^m ark  under  each  of  them,  like  an  inverted  caricature  of  an  eyelash, 
gave  a  demoniacal  expression. 

IrcmcmberthelittlelndianurchinswitJiwhomlused  toplaj.  The  largest 
one,  who  was  called  Cahcoo,  1  recollect  especially,  was  very  fierce  and  cruel, 
and  tyrannized  despotically  over  the  rest  of  us,  none  of  the  others  being 
within  three  years  of  the  superior  strength  and  manliness  afforded  by  the,  to 
us,  imperial  age  of  twelve  years,  which  he  had  attained.  This  Cahcoo  was 
prodigiously  strong  and  active  of  his  age,  and  had  the  temper  of  a  tiger, 
and  the  remorseless  meanness  of  a  wolf.  We  hated  and  feared  him.  The 
little  wolf-whelp  had  not  long  since  actually  kiJIcil  a  lad  of  about  my  own 
ago,  in  a  fit  of  passion — a  poor  little  blink-eyed  limping  Lipan,  an  orphan, 
who,  captive  in  battle,  was  usedosaslave-drudgeinourcamp,  killed  him  and 
then  scalped  him,  the  fiendling,  and  then  hung  the  scalp  to  his  belt  in  boast 
ing  bravado  of  the  deed.  Andsomctimes  whenaclumpof  us  little  rascals 
would  get  together  and  talk  about  how  he  brained  the  little  Lipan  with 
his  tomahawk,  my  flesh  would  crawl  wilii  mingled  fear  and  terror.  When- 
ever we  would  find  berries  or  nuts,  or  partridge  eggs,  or  luiy  such  children's 
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tnunre-CroTe,  oadduously  were  tfaey  hidden  from  the  hawk-eyed  CUt- 
000,  for  fear  be  would  beat  us  and  take  them  away.  Against  myself  and 
a  boy  called  Ophie,  of  my  age,  and  much  my  lubits  and  charaoter,  he 
entertained  a  particular  spite,  and  would  drub  us  lamously  on  all  ooca- 
niHiB,  He  seemed  to  hate  me,  because  the  hag,  Agee,  had  forbidden  his 
molesting  me,  and  had  chastised  him  once  or  twice  for  doing  so.  But  be 
did  not  regard  her  interdict — thiashed  me  the  worse  for  it,  when  she  was 
not  present — and  t«ld  me  that  if  I  informed  Agee  of  him,  he  would  eoaJp 
me  as  he  did  the  Ldpan  ;  and  I,  of  course,  in  terror  bound,  obeyed.  Optue 
he  hated,  because  I  was  friendly  towards  him. 

I  can  even  now  cal!  to  mind  one  little  scheme,  by  which  Ophie  and  I 
revenged  ourselves  on  this  maudit  Cahooo.  Hke  old  squaw  Agee  had  a 
pipe  with  a  long,  slender  reed-stem,  very  curioiuly  painted  and  adorned, 
which  she  prized  very  highly,  both  for  its  own  prettineas,  and  because  it 
waa  "  medicine,"  as  she  said,  i  e.,  a  whiff  through  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy 
against  "  bone-achea." 

We  took  the  bowl  of?  broke  it,  and  threw  it  away,  then  fixed  a  barb  cm 
the  end  of  the  reed,  which  thereby  made  a  beautiful  arrow ;  we  put  this 
amongst  a  bundle  of  arrows  belonging  to  our  enemy,  and  contrived  80  to 
dispose  them  that  AgeS  should  find  them.  Now,  aay  what  you  will,  Haa 
obildish  exploit  was  a  well-conceived  and  a  t>old  one,  and  spoke  well  Six 
the  oourage  of  my  friend  and  myself^  as  well  as  a  good  degree  of  that 
cunning  of  tactios  which  is  so  highly  prized  by  the  Bed  Man,  ae  well  as 
the  Sparttm  of  old.  If  Agee  had  discovered  the  veritable  male&ctors,  we 
diould  have  suffered  in  the  desh  for  it — had  Cahcoo  made  a  discovery,  we 
calculated  on  no  less  penalty  t^an  the  diminution  of  our  cubital  stature 
by  the  thickness  of  our  foretop.  But  fortune  &vored  ;  we  were  never  sua- 
pected,  not  even  by  Cahcoo,  (who  said  it  was  aa  evil  spirit) — he  got  a 
coital  beating,  whidi  Ophie  and  1  enjoyed  famously. 


III  —A  PAGAN. 

I  remember  how  we  used  to  play  toeether,  Ophie  and  myself,  on  the  ude 
of  the  grass-covered  ridge,  under  the  ^ady  tpees  which  were  festooned  with 
long  banging  vines,  and  in  whose  brancheslcould  see  the  little  squirrel  ]e^>- 
ingfromboughtobougli,orpercbedoD  some  horizontal  limb,  with  his  bushy 
tail  carled  over  his  back,  to  nibble  a  nut,  pausing  anon  to  peer  at  us  with 
his  round  bright  eyes,  and  then  scamper  away,  half  gleeful,  half  frightened. 

I  hod  a  keen  eye  and  a  steady  hand,  oven  in  those  pristine  days,  and  I 
handled  my  small  hickory  bow  so  well,  that  I  ranked  next  to  Cahcoo  among 
the  boys  as  a  marksman,  and  I  verily  believe  I  could  have  excelled  him 
had  I  not  been  afraid  to  make  the  attempt. 

How  proud  was  I  the  firat  time  I  brought  down  one  of  those  same 
brown-eyed  little  "  bunnies"  that  I  saw  sorambling  about  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  with  on,e  of  my  barbed  reed  arrows !  I  hod  no  maudlin  sympathy  for 
them.  ]  had  a  tittle  pet  black  one,  which,  one  joyous  summer  morning,  I 
.  found  in  a  nest  in  an  old  hollow  tree,  and  1  prized  it  dearer  than  any 
earthly  thing; — in  fact,  Nable,  as  I  called  him,  and  Ophie,  were  the  only 
two  bfeinga  who  had  ever  excited  the  sentiment  of  love  in  my  little  savage 
breast.  1  loved  to  watch  their  merry  gambols,  and  felt  more  friendship 
for  t^m  than  e'er  a  delicate,  affected  boarding-school  misa,  whose  tender 
sympathies  would  not  suffer  her  to  crush  a  fly  ;  and  yet,  I  ^ot  tbem  with 
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as  much  ze«t  bs  m;  companions;  ay,  and  loved  to  see  them  fell  ]ifelem 
from  the  tugb  limbs,  wlience  my  slender  arrows  would  pick  them  off; — it 
vaa  the  pride  of  power  and  skill  thereby  manifested,  that  gave  me 
pleasure  of  murdering  the  innocents. 

I  Tetnember  watching  the  wiggletails, — I  thought  them  the  most  comical 
oieaturea  conceivable. 

I  remember  the  dreams  of  those  times — the  dreams  I  used  to  have  after 
liatening  to  the  nocturnal  stories  of  the  hag  Agee — a  great  sto^-teller 
she  was, — about  Indian  wars  and  ghouls,  the  heroes  of  the  land  of  ^adows 
— none  of  which  had  any  deflnite  locale  to  me,  or  rather  all  were  associated 
leather  in  a  dim,  dreamy,  dark  forest — a  vague  spirit  world — the  real  and 
the  fictional  all  came  tnitlrful  alike  to  my  little  wondering,  excited  imagi- 
nation, uid  all  were  blended  together;  the  dreams  of  those  days — nights, 
I  mean — partaking  of  the  character  of  my  vivid,  untaught  prurient  imagi- 
nation—sometimes  pleasant,  but  more  generally  terrible,  and  haunting  me 
for  days — ay,  some  of  them  for  years. 

Whether  an  idiosyncracy,  or  whether  the  result  of  a  specific  instinctive 
law  of  our  own  nature,  I  know  not,  but  1  was  an  idolater — the  most  veri- 
table pagan,  and  bowed  the  knee  not  only  to  the  Manitou,  the  great  and 
true  God,  whom  Agee  taught  me  of,  but  to  other  gods,  1  worshiped 
that  divine,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  woman's  face,  that  in  my  happy  hours 
smiled  on  my  slumbers.  I  was  a  Polytheist :  Hindoo-like,/)  made  a 
Ganges  of  the  rolling  river,  with  its  broad,  glistening  bosom,  and  mysteri- 
ous pellucid  clepths.  Its  noiseless,  gliding  current,  seemed  to  me  to  be  in- 
stinct with  life,  and  I  bowed  before  its  superior  majesty,  and  grandeur,  and 
strength  as  a  god,  and  I  propitiated  it  with  offerings  of  water-lilies,  which 
I  cast  upon  its  waters. 

Hie  river  is  a  god.  The  trees  bend  their  boughs  o'er  its  mai^  in 
submissive  worship^  TTie  arrowy  swaiiow  folds  its  wings,  and  dips  low  in 
passing  over  it  The  fierce  sun  overspreads  it  with  his  rays  of  gold  at 
mom  and  evening.  The  little  rills  pour  their  votive  waters  into  its  bosom. 
Nature  adores  the  mighty  and  beautiful  river-god — so  will  I.  Thus  I 
reasoned.  I  adored  the  douds.  The  cloud-spirit  was  the  one  I  loved, 
and  feared  the  moat.  Hiey  dwelt  in  heaven — their  white  wings  spread 
upon  the  winds  of  the  moming,  and  slept  at  noon-tide  in  the  supernal 
bluey  depths.  Ah !  spirits  of  power  and  grace  were  they.  When  they 
were  glad,  they  swept  the  shadows  of  their  white  fiiiry  forms  across  the 
narrow  valley  which  was  my  little  world — or  assembled  in  chameleon- 
tinted  council  in  the  evening  west.  When  mournful,  the  echo  of  their 
sighs  wailed  through  the  wind-bent  boughs  of  the  forest ;  when,  pleased 
with  us,  their  creatures,  they  shed  kind  showers  upon  the  grateful  verdure 
of  the  earth,  for  which  they  were  repaid  by  the  after-smiling  sun  and  earth, 
and  the  pseaned  hymns  of  thankful  music-voiced  birds.  When  angry — ah! 
dread  the  fury  of  the  storm-cloud;  his  fdlvery  brow  blackens  witij  rage — 
he  rushes  through  the  hollow  sky  like  a  war-horse  to  battle  ;  the  sun  con- 
ceids  himself  in  dismay;  the  swaying  trees  bow  before  his  terrible  ire  ; 
the  aflVighted  birds  and  beasts  conceal  themselves  ;  bis  awful  voice  rolls  in 
reverberated  thunder  through  the  air ;  his  flame-sword  flashes  through  tha 
darkened  sky,  and  anon  he  sheaths  it  in  vengeance  in  the  body  of  some 
proud  and  stubborn  old  monarch  oak,  who  disdains  in  his  pride  and  infi- 
delity to  bow  with  his  compeers  to  the  storm-god  ;  and  jives  hia  oentury- 
hardened  frame  to  the  very  aarth.  I  worshiped  the  clouds,  and  gathered  toe 
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long  mos»-like  lichens  from  the  trees,  and  sent  up  ft  dood  of  InoenM  as  a 
bum t-offe ring,  and  whispered  my  prajefs  into  it,  that  they  m^lit  be  bome 
aloft  to  the  ears  of  my  deity.     Was  there  no  religion  in  my  idolatry  T 

What  happiness  was  there  for  the  saTaga-cbild  of  the  wilderBesst  Out 
belpless  upon  earth,  unprotected  by  the  a^is  of  civilization,  what  s  hope- 
less, dreary  sensation  of  loneUness,  imfaappiness  and  constant  fear,  must 
have  been  his  ! 

Not  entirely  so,  let  me  say.  Cradled  in  the  It^  of  nature,  finding  infi- 
nite  joy  Mid  pleasure  in  her  bountiful  bosom,  my  iniantine  gambols  in  that 
lone  but  sunny  vale,  wore  disturbed  by  but  few  hours  of  unhappiness  or 
dullness.  Protected  by  a  kind,  but  on  unknown  God,  I  dreamed  not,  and  mis- 
fortune never  told  me,  that  life  was  a  stru^le,  a  heaven-cursed,  brow-sweat- 
ing toil,  full  of  labor  and  wretchedness;  Hived  as  though  the  sunny  dream 
of  childhood  was  to  continue  forever,  for  it  was  all  that  I  knew  of  life. 

Ages  hod  told  me  that  death  was  a  transition  from  this  to  aoodwr 
forest- world  precisely  similar  to  this,  only  more  perfect  and  beautiful,  and 
with  it  teiininated  the  physical  pains  which  we  endured  here ;  so  death 
had  no  terrors  for  me ;  there  was  no  nursery-hell,  with  lakes  of  brimstMie, 
and  molten  lead,  and  horrid  cloven-hoofed  devils,  to  harrow  the  soul  of  my 
young  innocence. 

The  forest  was  bounded  in  every  direction  by  woods,  interminable 
woods — even  the  prairie,  to  the  south-west,  was  skirted  far  away  by  a  blsa 
line  of  trees.  1  never  dreamed  of  the  world  as  being  round  or  limit«d,  bat 
stret^ing  away  endlessly  in  all  directions,  with  scenes  of  wood  and  hill, 
■nd  plain  and  river,  such  as  I  every  day  witnessed,  to  all  eternity  ;  or  at 
least,  far  away  in  some  infmit^  part  was  that  spirit-land  old  Agee  told  of. 
Small  idea  had  1  that  there  was  in  the  wide  domain  of  existence  anything 
but  forests  and  rivers,  prairies  and  Indians,  and  wild  beasts  and  birds ; 
never  dreamed  I  of  aught  beyond  the  horizon  which  bounded  my  daily  ken, 
dissimilar  to  what  was  in  it. 

There  were — out  there  beyond  my  horizon — all  the  throes  and  throb- 
bings  of  the  mighty  "  world"  of  civilization — its  loves,  its  bickerings,  its 
joys  and  sorrows ;  wars  of  mob-tide  surging  og^st  power  and  beauty,  as 
the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean  lashes  a  romantic  tower  on  some  beetling 
shore;  battling  of  innovation  against  prejudice  and  prescription;  th« 
stealthy  mining  and  sapping  of  the  old  era  of  beauty  by  the  wood-worms 
of  infidelism,  socialism,  radicalism,  sensualism;  the  struggling  of  eneifty 
against  adversity ;  the  antagonism  of  vice  and  virtue  in  its  endless  mid- 
tiplicity  ;  in  short,  there  was  the  whole  ehaotio  panorama  of  the  great 
world,  rolling  along  from  eternity  to  eternity  beyond  my  horizon,  but  I 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

IV.— KAHTOLT. 

At  this  period  of  my  life,  gentle  reader,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  who,  or 
what,  or  where  1  was,  as  you  are  this  moment  I  knew  that  old  Agee 
coiled  roe  Ernie,  but  that  was  the  amount  of  my  knowledge  of  my  per- 
sonal identity. 

Though  in  such  profound  ignorance,  it  would  not  do  for  tho  reader  of 
this  little  history  to  remain  so,  and  I  will  therefore  be  kind  enough  to  giva 
him  some  of  the  information  which  I  derived  from  various  sources  at  a 
later  period.  « 

The  scene  described  in  the  opening  of  this  book  was  sometime  in  the 
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month  of  September.  Abovt  a  month  ^hervwAa  we  veTc  joined,  at  our 
o*mp,  hj  a  couple  of  Indians  and  amen,  whom  I  maj  as  well  say  at  onco 
was  a  white  man,  though  I  did  not  know  then,  and  I  remember  that  he 
Dearly  eeaied  me  to  death  the  first  time  I  saw  him — his  bristly  beard, 
■harp  nose,  and  curioua  pale  complexion,  led  me  to  imagine  a  ghoul  at 
beet.  He  was,  however,  only  a  little  withered-up  Fraich  fur-trader, 
named  Papin. 

*  The  two  Indians  left  again  in  about  a  week,  bnt  the  trader  took  np  Ws 
abode  permwiently  with  us,  and  built  a  wigwam  bard  by  our  own.  Papin 
wrought  a  great  dmnge  in  my  afiairs.  He  took  me.under  bis  especial  pro* 
tection,  clothed  me  warmly  and  comfortably  when  the  cold  weather  tnme 
on,  and  took  me  into  his  wigwam  to  stay  with  him — and  best  of  all,  he 
kept  mv  enemy,  Cabcoo,  in  perfect  subjection,  so  that  I  had  no  longer  any 
fear  of  oim. 

Papin  learned  me  a  great  many  things.  He  told  me  nothing  about  the 
great  world — nothing  about  God,  but  he  taught  me  the  French  language. 
He  merely  told  me  of  the  whites  as  a  wicked  and  ferocious  race  of  men— 
the  Indian's  bitterest  enemy,  and  that  it  waa  my  first  duty  to  bate  them 
with  a  bitter  hatred.  He  told  me  that  my  father  was  afar  up  norlh  hunt- 
ing, and  would  return  in  the  spring.  By  speaking  the  French  language 
the  whole  winter  through,  and  scarcely  anything  else,  for  he  restricted  my 
Intercourse  with  my  playmates,  I  learned  to  smatter  it  with  considerable 
fiu^ity— child  that  'I  was,  I  bad  hardly  acquired  my  own  dialect  to  any 
great  degree. 

One  morning  towards  the  time  of  the  budding  out  of  the  trees  and 
flowers,  Ophie  and  myself  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  little  above  the 
wigwams  banttng  for  oak-balle,  vrhen  we  espied  a  canoe  coining  down  fuH 
of  Indiana  ;  we  bad  not  time  to  recover  from  our  surpr Jse  at  this  unusual 
appearance,  before  another  hove  in  sight,  and  then  another,  and  another, 
until  we  counted  five,  all  fiill  of  men  ;  and  as  tbey  came  down  nearly  op- 
posite to  where  we  were,  instead  of  passing  on  down  the  river  as  we  ex- 
pected they  would,  they  put  the  heads  of  their  canoes  about,  and  rowed 
right  towards  us  ;  seeing  which,  Ophie  and  i  scampered  away  in  all  affright 
to  tell  Papin  and  Agee — the  latter  laid  down  the  old  moccasin  she  was 
mending,  and  came  out  quite  unconcerned  at  what  we  had  thought  such  a 
terrible  phenomenon. 

"  It  is  the  chief,"  said  sbe,  with  more  animation  than  I  ever  saw  her  ex- 
hibit before,  turning  to  Papin,  who  waa  looking  at  them  through  a  long 
tube.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  following  the  old  squaw,  who  hobbled  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  "  it's  Kahtoli,  come  back  from  his  hunting."  I  followed 
them  down  to  the  shore,  where  they  were  all  now  landing,  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifty  warriors. 

One,  whose  mien  and  dress  marked  him  leader  of  the  band,  advanced  to 
meet  us ;  he  was  received  with  marked  respect  by  the  trader,  to  whom  be 
addressed  some  words  in  a  strange  harsh  language,  and  to  the  old  squaw 
he  extended  a  kind  greeting. 

His  appearance,  so  distinct  from  the  rest  of  his  tribe — so  different  from 
anything  that  I  h^  ever  seen,  struck  me  with  such  force  that  I  have 
never  forgotten  it  His  color  was  much  lighter  thm  the  others — lighter 
than  even  that  of  Papin — in  fact,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  he  was  a  half^ 
blood ;  and  there  was  none  of  that  red  and  black  paint  on  his  face  which 
disfigured  the  warriors  under  his  command.    He  was  tall,  exquidtelf 
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formed,  graceful  and  nervous  in  his  motions  as  a  mounbdn  deer ;  he  had 
a  noble  and  oommanding  air,  and  his  aquiline  nose,  prominent  and  lof^ 
forehead,  and  quick,  restless  blaok  eye,  gave  an  aristocratic  and  handaome 
oast  to  his  dear  bntnrte  oomfdeuon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  style  which,  to 
my  young,  unsophisticated  eyes,  seemed  magnificent  in  the  extreme.  I 
had  never  seen  anything  half  so  grand ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  he  was 
a  god  that  I  must  worship.  His  block  thick  hair,  unshaven  aad  nnadon- 
ed,  hung  away  down  his  back  ;  on  his  head  he  wore  a  red  velvet  scnU- 
oap,  similar  to  niy  own,  except  that  it  was  finer,  cleaner,  bimmed  with  a 
fillet  of  beautifiil  bead-work,  and  ornamented  with  a  long  white  featJiw. 
His  deer^in  hunting  shirt,  and  moccasins  which  came  up  to  his  knees, 
were  trimmed  with  soft  white  iiir.  Around  Ids  small  and  elastic  wust 
was  a  richly-worked  wampum  bolt,  in  whit^  were  stuck  a  p^  of  slender 
silver-mounted  pistols,  and  a  sparkling  eouUau  de  chaaie ;  a  powd«-honi 
and  shot  pouch  bung  at  his  side,  and  in  bis  hand  lie  carried  a  smaO  rifle, 
which  shone  witb  silver  and  varnish. 

As  f  gazed  at  bim  witb  a  mingled  air  of  fear  and  curiosity,  he  called  me 
to  him,  patted  me  on  the  bead,  and  called  me  bis  son  ;  and  having  coneili»- 
ted  me  witb  a  few  kind  words,  be  turned  to  the  trader,  and  asked — "  Has 
the  chief's  friend  attended  properly  to  the  education  of  his  boy  as  I  di- 
rected?" 

"The  young  chief  is  advanced  in  knowledge  beyond  his  years,  and  1»» 
instruction  has  been  in  strict  accordance  witb  the  commands  of  our  noble 
dueftaio,"  replied  Papin,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  It  is  well — and  he  then  turned  to  me  and  addressed  some  eommon- 
plaee  questions  in  French,  which  I  answered  as  best  I  could.  He  appeared 
Batisfied,  and  repeating  "  it  is  well,"  we  moved  forward  to  the  encampmenL 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned  that  1  was  a  young  savage  noble- 
man— a  chieftain's  son — and  that  my  dirty  red  head-piece  waea  ooronet  in 
tok^i  thereof. 

Ki^toli  signified  the  white  warrior,  so  named  from  his  light  color,  his 
white  plume,  and  ermine  trimmings.  My  own  name  (Ernie)  signified  red 
cap. 

We  remained  but  a  few  weeks  longer  at  this  encampment  after  the  re- 
turn of  my  &ther  and  his  hunters,  during  which  time  we  were  engaged  in 
salthig  and  packing  the  bnffalos,  bears  and  deer,  which  they  had  brought 
with  tncm  in  great  abundance;  and  when  we  bad  completed  our  prepara- 
tions, we  embarked  everything  on  board  the  canoes,  and  went  away  many 
miles  down  the  river  to  a  larger  encampment,  where  there  were  many 
women  and  children,  and  wluch  was  the  regular  settlement  of  Kobtoli's 
foroes ;  for  I  may  as  .well  observe,  that  be  was  not  the  chief  of  the  Paw- 
nee nation,  but  only  of  a  small  independent  detachment,  which  consisted 
ehiefly  of  that  tribe,  but  also  of  Delawores,  Creeks,  ArJcarees,  and  other 
Indians. 

V- 
I  shall  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  mumers,  customs  and  inddents 
of  Indian  life.  It  has  often  been  done,  and  by  abler  p^ns  than  mine,  and 
doubtless  the  reader  is  suffidently  acquainted  with  Uiem  already  ;  and  I 
was  at  that  period  too  young  and  ignorant  to  observe  much  that  would 
be  new  or  interesdng  in  that  field. 

.Cookie 
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Nearly  four  yeara  passed  away  in  this  sort  of  life,  durii^  vhich  time  I 
learned  nothing  but  the  savage  education  of  the  wild  man  of  the  fbraet, 
except  the  French  language,  which  waa  taught  me  by  Papin  and  Rahtoli. 

During  all  this  period  of  savage  existence  I  was  not  unhappy.  Indeed, 
I  look  bw^  upon  it  with  pleasure  rather  than  otherwise.  Knowing  of  no> 
thing  better,  I  had  nought  to  pine  for.  Healthy,  active,  and  of  a  disposi- 
tion fond  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  possessed  of  one  of  those  fertile 
imaginations  which  affords  infinite  sources  of  enjoyment  within  itself  I 
had  a  h^py  time  of  it  in  the  wild  western  wilderness.  J  had  no  hard- 
ships to  endure,  at  least  nothing  that  I  considered  as  hardship.  Being  inS 
a  quiet,  contemplative  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind — at  times  wild  and 
gay,  however,  and  always  enthusiastic — 1  did  not  become  aa  savage  and 
untameable  as  others  would  have  done.  "Us  true  much  precious  time 
vas  run  to  waste,  and  my  "education"  was  sadly  neglected  ;  but  I  do  not 
now,  at  this  day,  regret  the  sort  of  savage  training  1  did  receive — -even 
preferred  it,  and  intend  to  base  the  youthful  discipline  of  my  progeny, 
when  I  have  any,  on  the  same  plan.  My  physical  frame  was  developed 
to  a  degree  amounting  to  perfection,  and  it  has  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
constitution  which,  I  trust,  will  carry  me  down  to  the  gray  twilight  of  life 
full  of  years  and  strength. 

I  waa  happy  and  free.  The  prairie,  the  river  and  the  forest  afforded 
inexhaustible  source  of  enjoyment  for  me.  The  birds  and  flowers  were 
my  poetical  playmates.  My  only  bugbear  had  been  G^coo,  and  now  I 
no  longer  feared  him.  Kahtoli  was  the  kindest  of  fitthera  to  me.  I  loved 
hint  and  Ophie,  and  in  that  love  was  much  happiness  and  joy. 

Our  hamlet  waa  built  in  a  small  "opening,'  a  hundred  acres,  perhaps, 
in  a  laige  oak  forest  At  one  side  of  this  openine,  which  waa  carpeted 
with  flowers  and  prturle  grass,  and  a  few  clumps  of  hazels,  here  and  there 
was  a  little  clear  pool-like  lake,  clear  aa  crystal,  with  eUvery-finned  fish 
swimming  about  in  it — and  wiggletaila  in  abimdMice,  for  the  gratilioataon 
of  my  naturalist  propensities.  On  its  borders  drooped  the  swamp  wil- 
lows, and  waved  the  slender  rushes — the  wide.spreadiDg  nelumbian  and 
tiie  pale  water-lily.  Here  I  would  wander  and  dream.  What  were  my 
dreiuns  "i  The  day-dreams  of  the  little  wild  urohln,  on  the  lake-side,  in 
the  wilderness ! 

1  used  to  lie  on  the  mossy  bank,  and  peer  down  into  the  pelludd  water 
at  the  mirrored  forest  and  sky,  and  imagine  that  it  was  the  entrance  into 
the  "  spirit-land"  which  old  Agee  talked  about.  I  used  to  scan  the  blue 
sky,  and  watch  the  eagle  and  goshawk  soaring  away  up  through  its  airy  in- 
finitude, and  wonder  to  what  brilliant  world  it  led.  How  1  longed  to 
cleave  the  buoyant  element — to  fly  to  its  uttermost  limits,  and  explore 
the  fairy  wonders  I  fancied  to  be  found  there ;  to  commune  with  the 
cloud-spirits,  to  deck  my  hair  with  the  gemmed  stars,  and  clothe  myself 
with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  ! 

!  dreamed  of  meeting  in  those  grand  old  woods  with  gossamer-haired 
elfs,  and  grottoes  sparkling  with  earth's  glorious  gems — of  purling  foun- 
tains, and  beautiful  white  birds,  and  green  mossy  banks,  and  curious  flow- 
ers, such  as  I  had  never  seen.    Such  were  my  dreams. 
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VI.— THE   HERON. 

One  morning,  on  nttoming  from  one  of  my  rembles  througb  my  &tot- 
ite  haunts  in  the  woods,  1  fuund  the  whole  village  in  an  uproar.  Men 
were  jabbering,  women  Bi»«aming — all  running  hi^er  and  thither,  In  utter 
eonfasion  and  excitement.  I  conld  not  imagine  what  was  the  matter. 
The  centre  of  attraction  seemed  principally  to  be  about  a  young  woman, 
who  waa  wailing  and  tearing  her  hair  in  a  most  dietracted  and  diatreasing 
manner.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Arho  V  I  asked  of  an  Indian,  who  was 
mounting  a  horse  in  hot  haste  ;  but  Arho,  instead  of  aaswering  my  queiyi 
kicked  hia  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  flj'ing  across  the  "opening,"  disappear- 
ed in  a  twinkling  in  ihe  bushes  of  the  forest.  1  saw  several  others  jump 
npon  their  horses,  and  gallop  off  in  different  directions,  each,  appareutly, 
taking  his  own  route  ;  and  footmen  running  off  also  in  the  same  way,  as 
if  every  man  was  trying  to  get  away  from  the  otben. 

It  could  not  be  the  proximity  of  a  hostile  tribe — they  did  not  use  to  send 
out  soouts  in  this  helter-skelter  style.  I  saw  my  fatber  giving  directiona 
to  some  men  who  were  assembled  around  him,  and  I  drew  near  to  find 
out  what  the  rumpus  could  be  about.  As  soon  aa  he  dismissed  them,  I 
approached,  and  inquired  what  it  all  meant. 

"Tahee  has  lost  her  child." 

It  appeared  that  the  girl,  a  child  of  about  my  age,  had  gone  out  to 
gather  strawberries  early  that  morning,  with  the  instruction  to  be  back  in 
an  hour — five  had  already  elapsed  without  her  returning,  and  the  uneasy 
mother,  on  instituting  a  search,  found  ttiat  she  must  certainly  have  lo^ 
herself  in  the  woods.  The  conch  had  been  sounded — which  had,  indeed, 
brought  mo  back — due  search  had  been  made,  bat  no  sign  could  be  found 
of  her,  TTiis  was  the  matter.  Tahee  was  the  young  woman  lamenting 
the  loss  of  her  child,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  it  was  not.  I 
gazed  at  her  agonized  countenance — how  she  must  love  her  little  girl, 
thought  I ;  and  there  rushed  into  my  mind  a  thought,  which,  strange  to  say, 
had  never  entered  it  before — fillingit  witha  gush  of  tenderness — of  sadness. 

"  Chieftain,"  said  I,  to  Kahtoli,  "  where  is  my  mother  t" 

KfUitoli  gazed  at  me  sternly  with  his  keen,  black  eyes. 

"  Boy,"  said  he,  "  you  have  no  motlior !" 

"  No  mother !"  Involuntarily  I  buist  into  tears,  and  uprose  before  my 
mind's  eye  Ihoee  heavenly  blue  eyes,  which  haunted  me  in  my  earliest 
dreams. 

"  Your  mother,  my  little  Red.Cf^),  is  long  ago  dead,"  continued  Kahtoli, 
with  more  kindness,  as  he  drew  me  between  his  knees,  while  he  seated 

lumself  upon  a  log ;  "  she  was  a  pale "  wid  he  stopped  as  if  he  had 

been  guilty  of  an  inadvertency. 

"Apale&ce!"  1  exclaimed  aloud.  '"He  blue  eyes!  It  is  the  blue 
eyes  -,"  and  I  clasped  my  hands  with  a  sort  of  sad  joy. 

"  Ernie  1"  cried  my  tather,  in  a  startled  voice,  "  vihat  know  you  about 
blue  eyes  "i — what  are  you  talking  about  f 

"Tlie  blue  eyes  that  1  see  in  my  sleep,  in  my  dreams.  In  the  twilij^ 
time,  when  1  sit  alone  on  the  old  mossy  rock  by  the  lake,  and  gaze  at  the 
Btara  peeping  out — then,  father,  I  often  see  a  pale-fece  woman's  features, 
beautiful  and  gentle,  with  blue  sad  eyes,  looking  down  tenderly  upon  me," 

"It  is  all  a  dream,  Ernie,"  said  he,  with  a  disturbed  brow;  "your 
mother  died  long  ago,  when  you  were  bora ;  you  never  saw  her.    I  will 
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tell  you  more  ftbout  her  Then  you  gro7  older.  Come,  we  must  &id 
Tahce's  child.  Go  to  the  cabin,  and  stey  tiU  I  return,  and  I  will  talk  more 
to  you  ■"  and  putting  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  he  rose,  and  strode  away 
into  the  woo  da. 

The  incident  oreated  an  interest  in  me.  I  felt  a  secret  sympathy  for 
tihe  bereaved  mother,  and  instead  of  gobg  to  the  cabin  as  I  had  l>een  told, 
I  took  my  bow  and  arrows,  and  determined  to  go  out  also  in  quest  of  the 
lost  child.  Mechanically  I  wended  my  way  towards  the  lake.  On  turning 
aclustcrof  bulrushes  higher  than  my  head,  as  I  drew  nigh  to  the  edge  of  ths 
water,  1  espied  a  tall  h«ron  standing  on  an  old  log  that  jutted  out  of  the 
water ;  be  was  so  absorbed  in  eating  a  small  minnow  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve my  approach,  and  quick  as  thought  I  drew  my  bow  and  discharged 
an  arrow  which  stuck  in  his  wing.  The  heron,  uttering  a  cry  of  distress^ 
flew  up  and  fluttered  away  some  distance  uito  the  woods.  I  saw  him 
alight  in  the  bed  of  a  little  rocky  brook  which  was  now  dry,  and  rusiied 
after  him  to  secure  my  prey  ;  just  as  I  got  to  him  and  was  Gxing  another 
arrow,  he  flew  up  again— my  arrow  still  sticking  in.  his  wing — and  lit 
about  twenty  yards  off  on  a  dead  stump  of  a  tree.  1  discoai^ed  my 
second  arrow  at  him,  but  missed  my  aim,  and  again  he  flew  ;  again  1  fol- 
lowed him,  and  so  we  went  on  this  way,  it  must  have  been  a  mile  at  least : 
every  few  minutes  he  would  alight,  and  just  near  enough  to  tempt  me  to 
follow  him  on,  in  hopes  of  his  giving  up  at  last  when  his  wound  weaken- 
ed him  more.  At  length  as  we  both  issued  out  into  an  open  savanna, 
the  arrow  fell  from  his  wing,  and,  relieved  of  his  encumbrtuice,  the  heron 
mounted  higher  into  the  air  and  soared  away  out  of  sight. 

Hot,  tired,  and  out  of  breath,  I  sat  down  on  a  bank  of  moss  at  Uio  foot 
of  a  solitary  old  posl^oak,  to  rest  myself.  Confound  that  heron,  what  a 
chase  he  has  given  me !  Alas !  how  many  men  chase  herons  all  their 
lives,  who  elude  their  grasp  at  last  when  they  have  nm  themselves  down* 
in  the  contest. 

Having  rested  myself,  I  got  up  and  commenced  a  sewch  for  the  arrow 
die  bird  had  let  fall.  In  hunting  about  amongst  the  grass  for  it,  !  found  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  large  ripe  strawberries,  and  childlike,  in  a  few  minulea 
I  forgot  everything  else  in  picking  strawberries,  which  grew  in  great  abun- 
dance over  the  savanna.  I  went  on  picking  till  I  got  my  cap  full,  when  I 
thought  again  of  my  arrow,  and  renewed  my  search ;  but  ^er  a  few  minutes 
^ent  in  vain,  I  gave  it  up,  and  turned  to  wend  my  way  homeward  ;  and  I 
hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  or  to  cry  with 
vexation,  when  I  found  that  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss,  and  did  nut  know  which 
way  to  go.  I  had  gut  nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  plain  around  whic^ 
were  woods  in  every  direction,  and  so  uniform  in  their  appearance,  that 
dicy  afforded  no  landmark  for  mc  to  go  by  ■,  and  1  could'nt  tell  for  the  life 
of  me  which  way  1  came  into  the  prairie.  There  was  the  old  poet- 
oak — I  had  entered  the  opening  near  to  that ;  but  unfortunately  just  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  about  the  some  distance  from  me,  stood  another  post- 
oak,  and  they,  seemed  to  he  twin-brothcra,  precisely  like  it  for  all  the 
world ;  they  both  stood  out  in  the  plain  at  about  tho  same  distance  from  the 
wood,  both  had  a  mossy  bank  at  their  root,  both  had  broken  scraggy  tops, 
•^in  fact,  the  woodsman  knows  that  these  are  characteristics  of  all  post-oaks 
in  openings.  They  are  all  exactly  alike.  This  was  exceedingly  perplex- 
ing, but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  must  choose  between  them  ;  so  I  set 
off  for  one  at  a  hazard,  and  from  thence  re-entered  the  woods.  I  had  not 
gone  a  hundred  yards  before  I  thought  I  mus^  as  ia  always  the  case,  havs 
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teken  the  T^ong  oak,  but  on  looking  about  I  fended  I  sbv  fte  same  old 
burnt  stump  on  wluch  the  heron  had  once  perched  in  my  pursuit  of  lum. 
Bnt  how  many  burnt  stamps  are  there  in  the  woods !  In  bet,  I  had  been 
BO  intent  upon  watching  the  heron,  that  I  took  no  particular  notice  which 
way  I  was  going,  nor  of  any  landmarlcs  to  guide  myself  by,  never  dreaming 
of  setting  lost  tor  a  moment. 

Here  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  thought  I,  for  me  to  come  out  here,  and 
against  my  &thePs  orders  too,  searching  for  s  lost  child,  and  to  Cum  in 
and  get  lost  myself 

Soon  afW,  scratching  about  in  the  bushes  a  bit,  I  oame  to  a  little  "  dry 
brand),"  and  now  I  thought  I  was  certainly  right  I  examined  carefully 
tiie  bed  of  the  stream  to  see  which  way  the  water  had  run,  which  1  couM 
easily  teU  by  the  "  wash"  and  the  disposition  of  the  pebbles,  and  knowing 
diat  it  emptied  into  the  tittle  l^e,  1  reflected  thai  all  I  had  to  do  waa  to 
follow  it  down.  With  a  mind  much  at  rest  from  this  clue  1  landed  I  had 
obtained,  1  followed  on  and  on,  thinking  at  length  that  the  lake  was  a 
very  long  way  ofT,  but  never  despairing  ;  until,  after  following  its  moander- 
ings  for  about  three  or  four  miles,  1  found  that  it  terminated  not  in  the 
lake  as  1  had  hoped  and  anticipated,  but  in  a  small  running  brook,  and 
then  my  heart  annk  within  me,  and  1  sat  down  and  had  a  cry  over  it.  But 
I  soon  saw  that  crying  would  never  mend  the  matter,  and  began  to  find  a 
little  more  hope — this  unwearying  hope,  what  would  a  man  do  if  it  were 
to  forsake  him  ?  1  reflected  that  the  brook  must  empty  into  a  large  river — 
there  was  in  ray  ideas  but  one  river,  at  least  1  knew  of  no  other — and 
that  was  the  one  which  ran  near  our  encampment.  If  I  oould  readi  that 
river,  and  find  the  place  where  we  lauded  when  we  moved  down  from  our 
former  huts  to  the  new  settlement,  I  would  recognize  it  at  once,  and  havfl 
no  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  from  thence  to  the  settlement. 

Refreshing  my  parched  hot  lips  with  a  draught  of  its  eool  water,  and 
resting  s  few  momenta  on  its  banks,  I  continued  my  way,  through  mudi 
beautiful  scenery,  but  not  much  regarded  by  me  in  my  present  anxious 
state  of  mind  ;  and  wandering  on  along  ila  circuitous  and  tangled  ooiirse 
through  the  woods — night  found  me  still  on  my  weary  way. 

As  the  haze  of  twilight  began  to  enshadow  the  silent  boundless  forest 
around  me,  I  sat  down  on  a  log  which  had  fallen  across  the  stream,  and 
gave  myself  up  for  lost. 

While  my  mind  was  buoyed  up  with  hope  and  nnoeruunty,  I  bad  tra- 
velled on,  anxiously,  it  is  true,  but  never  giving  up  in  despair,  nor  suSer- 
ing  the  depression  of  spirit  which  would  sometimes  come  over  mo  to  take 
thorough  hold  of  my  mind.  But  now  ten  minutes  of  the  agony  of  de^^ii, 
utt^r  hopeless  despair,  sunk  like  a  leaden  weight  into  my  hearL  I  thouglu 
of  the  distress  of  my  father.  1  had  witnessed  that  morning  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  Tahee  by  the  loss  of  her  child,  and  she  had  several  others  to 
soothe  her  sorrow.  Kahtoli,  he  had  but  me — and  1  must  die  in  dieae 
gloomy  woods.  IIow  drear  and  desolate  everything  now  looked!  With  the 
eflfulgent  impulse  of  a  child,  I  commenced  calling  to  my  &ther,  and  "  Kaly 
toll !  Kahtoli !"  rang  through  the  dark  around ;  but  the  only  answer  was, 
the  wild  mocking  echo  of  my  own  words.  By  the  grim  dusky  shades  of 
the  forest  it  sounded  to  me  as  the  voice  of  some  child-hating  'wood^rite 
I  had  awaked,  and  I  could  almost  imagine  his  glimmering  horribloieaa  ot 
features  grinning  out  from  the  dark  recesses  in  sheer  malidoua  delight  at 
my  terror  and  misfortune.     It  seemed  lika  the  weird  howling  of  some  evil 
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demon  as  it  nmg  and  rolled  with  a  hollow  concussion  down  Hie  shadowy 
TJsta  of  trees.     I  stopped  calling — those  hollow  echoes  affrighted  me. 

He  airy  hooting  of  the  gray  owl,  the  childlike  cry  of  the  for,  the 
chirping  of  insects,  and  the  croaking  of  swamp-frogs,  these  were  soundfl 
faRQJliar  to  me,  aad  at  times  were  not  without  a  ceitmn  pleasure  to  my 
ear.  But  now,  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest,  away  from  all  that 
rescmhled  humanity,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  alone,  lost — they  had  a 
mysterious  sounding  that  thrilled  a  secret  terror  through  my  hosom. 

But  as  it  grew  darker,  the  stern  necessities  of  my  situation  caused  me 
to  awaken  from  the  sort  of  bodily  insensibility  and  mental  delirium  of 
despair  into  which  I  had  fallen.  I  must  prepare  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
woods,  in  the  safeet  and  most  comfortable  manner  that  I  could  mider  the 
circumatances. 

And  now  once  relinquishing  that  delusive  and  tenadous  hope  of  finding 
my  way  back,  strange  to  say,  1  felt  in  some  measure  relieved,  and  began 
to  speculate  on  plans  for  the  future.  I  felt  in  the  buckskin  pouch  by  my 
^de,  and  found  a  clasp-knife,  given  by  my  &ther,  and  which,  as  a  rare 
luxury  among  savages,  I  prized  highly  ;  there  was  also  a  few  arrow-heads, 
a  ball  of  cord  for  bowstrings,  a  lariat  which  Papin  had  just  been  learning 
me  to  throw.  I  had  also  a  small  tomahawk  in  the  belt  which  foslened  my 
buckskin  hunting-shirt ;  a  few  fish-hooks  completed  my  equipment : — small 
store  to  commence  life  with  I  However,  I  did  not  repine ;  I  grew  more 
cheerful  on  discovering  what  implements  I  had  to  fight  against  the  attacks 
of  fiend  hunger. 

I  began  to  speculate  on  the  idea  of  living  hermit-wise  in  the  woods  by 
myself.  I  will  build  me  a  little  wjgwam  by  the  side  of  this  pretty 
stream.  It  was  now  summer-time,  I  remember,  I  will  try  and  fmd  in 
some  dark  grotto,  or  by  the  side  of  some  tiny,  shining  fountain,  a  little 
silky-haired  fairy-girl,  to  live  with  me  and  be  my  wife. 

Again  I  fancied — what  silly  dreams  I  always  had ! — that  the  medicine 
man  of  our  tribe  would  find  out  by  his  conjurations  where  I  was ;  and 
when  I  awoke  in  the  morning  1  would  find  myself  lying  snug  in  my  little 
pallet  at  home,  with  Ophie  by  my  side. 

But  meantime  1  must  kindle  fire  to  serve  for  warmth — for  the  nights 
even  at  this  season  ofthe  year  were  damp  and  chill  from  the  heavy  dews ; 
and  I  fondly  hoped  that  its  light  might  be  seen  at  the  camp,  and  answer  as 
a  beacon  to  guide  them  to  the  little  lost  wanderer.  And  besides,  I  wanted 
it  to  keep  me  company.  A  fire,  whether  of  faggot  or  candle,  is  so  cheery 
and  lifelike,  that  it  seems  quite  like  a  companion  to  a  solitary  man. 

So  I  searched  for,  and  succeeded  in  findang  the  dry  excrescence  or  fun- 
gus, which  grows  on  some  trees,  called,  by  backwoodsmen,  "  spunk,"  and 
which  makes  capital  tinder.  Afler  many  fiitile  elTorts  I  succeeded  in 
kindling  it  with  my  knife  and  broken  flint,  and  then  I  soon  had  a  big 
roaring  fire  by  an  old  log.  After  sitting  up  awhile,  watching  the  wild  hue 
which  it  shed  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees  above  and  around  me,  and  the 
flickering  phantasies  ofthe  long  shadows  it  cast  around.looming  till  lost  in 
the  utter  darkness — for  there  was  no  moon,  and  the  gray  twilight  grew 
into  a  dense  blackness  the  instant  my  fire  shot  up  its  flame — lost  in  the 
utter  darkness  which  bounded  with  its  eternal  infinitude  of  blackness  the 
little  scope  of  my  vision. 

I  made  of  the  strawberries  in  my  cap,  which  I  had  carried  ratiur 
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mechanical];  than  from  design,  in  mjr  hand  all  day,  a  scdnty  supper ;  and 
neslling  myself  in  some  dry  leaves,  my  little  vearied  Umba  soon  found 
their  much  needed  repose  in  a  deep  dreajnless  alumb^. 


VII.  — FOREST  LIFE. 

Tub  sun  was  high  in  the  east,  oad  shining  with  a  doudless  beam  upon 
the  gladsome  earth  when  I  awoke,  I  had  been  too  much  accustomea  to 
sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air  to  experience  any  ill  effects  from 
it,  80  1  arose,  rested  and  refreshed,  and  throwing  aside  my  moccasins  and 
huntiiig'ShirC,  I  made  my  matutiosl  ablutions  in  a  deep  place  1  found  io 
the  brook,  and  then  dug  some  grubs,  cut  me  a  rod,  and  fixing  thereto  mj 
lishing-line,  after  a  fewminutes  angling  I  caught  half  a  dozMi  little  perch  out 
of  the  brook,  roasted  them  on  the  embers  of  my  fire,  which  had  not  all 
gone  out,  and  breakfasted  thereon  with  much  relish.  This  done,  I  wander- 
ed on  down  the  course  of  the  stream  until  I  came  to  a  plaoe  where  I  re- 
solved to  pitch  my  tent,  and  carry  oat  my  plan  for  a  hermit's  life.  Tha 
place  that  1  selected  was  no  other  than  a  gigantic  old  sycamore,  which  was 
hollow  within,  and  formed  a  coll  nearly  ten  feet  in  diameter,  lliia  had 
two  entrances,  which  might  bo  termed  a  door  and  window,  consistiDg  of 
two  apertures,  one  large  one  at  the  base,  and  a  smaller,  eight  or  nine 
feet  above,  which  would  just  admit  my  body. 

Knowing  that  there  were  bears  and  panthers  in  the  country,  thoagh  I  had 
seen  none,!  determined  to  stop  np  the  lower  one,  and  Toaka  my  way  oS 
egress  by  the  upper  hole, 

1  labored  for  three  or  four  days,  until  I  filledup  the  lower  part  of  the  tru 
with  stones  from  the  brook,  up  above  the  orifice  at  the  base,  and  then.  I  had 
a  safe  and  comfortable  dwelling-place,  rather  inconvenient  of  access,  how- 
ever, for  I  had  to  climb  to  it  The  orifice  was  so  small  that  no  wild 
animal  of  a  size  that  I  would  fear,  could  enter  it,  and  I  felt  comparatively 
safe  in  my  den.  I  filled  the  bottom  with  long,  dry  tree-moss,  which  made 
a  very  pleasant  couch.  I  subsisted  on  roots,  fish,  and  such  small  game  ac 
I  could  shoot  with  my  bow,  or  catch  in  traps,  in  the  making  of  which  1  was 
quite  an  adept. 

Of  course  1  grew  heartily  tired  of  my  hermitage  ere  long ;  and  as  no 
bright-eyed  fairies  came  to  cheer  my  loneliness,  I  had  many  a  heart-sinking 
yearning  for  home  and  tiie  society  of  my  father  and  friends ;  but  1  ix 
length  grew  accustomed  to  it,  and  would  no  doubt  have  finally  degenerated 
into  something  between  a  Nebuchadnezzar  and  a  Chimpanzee,  had  fortune 
not  brought  about  my  deliverance  from  the  captivity  in  which  Nature  was 
holding  me. 

I  occasionally  saw  a  bear,  or  a  cougar ;  but  as  I  made  a  point  to  keep  out 
of  such  bad  company  as  much  as  possible,  and  was  also  very  nimble  in 
running  up  small  saplings  which  those  burly  creatures  could  not  scale,  I 
contrived  to  evade  them,  and  the  advances  which  they  sometimes  seemed 
Inclined  to  make  towards  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
I  dwelt  In  the  old  sycamore  for  I  suppose  about  a  month — though  it  seemed 
an  age  to  mo — without  seeing  sign  or  trace  of  anything  human  but  myselfl 
I  did  catch  a  young  squirrel,  which  I  tamed,  and  1  think  I  should  have  died 
with  loneliness  but  for  its  companionship  ;  it  proved  a  great  solace  and 
pleasure  to  me,  and  I  even  began  to  grow  somewhat  contented  with  my  lot, 
when  one  mwning,  before  I  a»A  issued  out  of  my  tree,  1  was  startled  by  a 
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-wild  Torwhoop  suddenly  burating  upon  my  terror-staickea  ear,  and  the  is- 
stAnt  after,  tJie  report  of  a  volley  of  rifles  rang  liirou^  tiie  vooda. 

Ott  peeping  cautiously  outof  my  hole,!  saw  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  some 
five  or  BIS  hundred  yards  off,  a  party  of  Indiana  on  horseback,  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number,  and  some  distance  to  the 
right  a  larger  party,  galloping  around  them,  aa  if  making  demonstrationB 
towards  a  t^iaige,  and  yet  unwilling  to  attempt  it ;  the  otner  band,  though 
leas  in  number,  having  the  advant^e  of  superior  poaitdon.  Hiough  some- 
what  alarmed  at  their  hcMtUe  attitude,  I  still  oould  not  bnt  feel  a  joy  to 
b^old  human  beings  once  more,  and  to  find  some  chance  offered  for  a  re- 
lease from  my  forced  esile  in  tbe  solitary  woods.  But  my  rejoicing 
diminished,  when  1  eaw  at  length  that  one  party  were  Sioux  and  the  other 
Arioarees — ^both  sworn  enemies  of  my  fether  and  hia  tribe ;  and  I  knew  that 
if  either  of  them  should  discover  me  and  find  out  who  I  was,  that  i  would 
never  see  my  kindred  again,  and  be  in  great  danger  of  my  life ;  so  I  deemed  it 
best  not  to  reveal  myself  and  resolved  to  lie  as  closely  ensconced  in  my  den 
as  possible,  hoping  that  I  would  stand  a  good  diance  not  to  be  discovered, 

I  continued  to  watch  their  manteuvres,  and  at  length  saw  the  Aricarees, 
who  were  the  larger  force,  divide  into  two  parties,  to  drive  their  advem*. 
ries  from  their  position,  which  they  soon  did,  by  sending  one  party  around 
the  hill  to  mount  it  on  the  other  side,  while  the  other  kept  them  engaged  in 
front  Very  soon  the  engi^ement  became  general,  and  after  a  bloody 
tight  the  Aricarees  vanquished  the  others,  drove  them  from  the  field,  and 
took  several  prisoners,  whom  tfaey  scalped  and  slaughtered  upon  the  field. 

About  the  time  that  the  affray  drew  to  a  dose,  a  Sioux  warrior,  who 
had  fought  with  great  desperation,  had  his  horse  shot  from  under  him,  and 
he  instantly  disengaged  himself  and  took  to  his  heels,  and,  as  fate  would 
ordain  it,  he  took  riAt  towards  my  hiding  place.  Several  Aiicareea  set 
out  in  pursuit,  and  just  as  he  come  to  the  very  base  of  my  sycamore, — ^I 
had  withdrawn  my  head,  but  I  oould  hear  him  running ;  he  was  shot — and 
the  report  had  hardly  ceased,  before  I  heard  him  fall  heavily  at  my  very 
feet. 

l^e  Aricarees  come  up  to  take  his  scalp,  and  in  doing  so,  they  doubt- 
less observed  the  stones  which  filled  the  lower  hole  in  the  tree,  and  per- 
haps, also,  where  my  footsteps  hod  worn  smooth  the  grass  around  its  base, 
for  I  heard  one  of  them  make  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  make  some 
remark  to  hia  companion,  about  "  euritree," — for  I  oould  understand 
something  of  their  language,  there  being  several  renegadoes  in  our  tribe. 
The  next  thing  one  of  them  came  scrambling  up  the  tree,  and  poked  his 
ugly  painted  face  into  my  door,  "  Wah !  he  exclaimed,  "  papoose  ! 
wild  papoose  in  the  hollow  !"  and,  seizing  me  by  the  nape  of  iJie  neck, 
he  dragged  me  out  as  he  would  a  raccoon,  nearly  breaking  my  back  in 
doing  BO. 

T&  Indiana  were  infinitely  surprised,  and  did  not  know  what  in  the 
world  to  m^e  of  it,  as  the  one  who  had  climbed  after  me  dropped 
me  in  tfaeir  midst. 

They  seemed  even  somewhat  inclined  to  be  afiraid  of  me  at  first,  sup- 
posing that  I  was  some  wood-E^rite.  But  l^is  was  only  for  an  instant,  for 
one  of  them  suddenly  caught  hold  of  my  velvet  coronet,  and  holding  it 
alofl^  esclumed  :■ 

"Wu-ulla!  Pawnee— Pawnee  t" 
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At  thiB  they  all  set  up  a  shout,  And  one  of  them  thnut  the  butt  of  his 
luioe  under  my  ihort  ribs,  e&jiag,  in  m^  owa  laoguage,  "  Speak,  Pswoee, 
^)eak." 

Which  I  immediitely  did  at  the  top  of  mj  lungs.  Imding,  however, 
that  no  present  hurt  was  uitended  me,  I  spoke  to  the  man  who  hod  ad- 
dressed me  in  Pawnee,  and  told  him  my  situation,  and  gave  a  brief  aocount 
of  my  adrenturea. 

He  then  asked  my  name,  and  if  1  was  not  Kahtoli's  child. 

I  had  artilioe  enough  to  deny  the  latter,  and  gave  a  fictitiouB  name. 

After  much  questioning,  which  I  answered  as  artfully  as  1  could,  I  Wis 
at  length  mounted  behind  a  warrior,  who  gave  me  to  underetand,  that  if 
I  made  any  attempt  to  escape,  a  rifle  ball  would  stop  nie  at  once ;  so  1 
deemed  it  best  to  remain  quiet  where  I  was. 

Hiis  parley  did  not  last  long,  however,  tor  they  almost  inmiediatelj  set 
out  at  a  full  gallop,  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Sioux, 

We  continued  the  chase  nearly  all  day,  but  overtook  only  a  few  strag- 
glers, who  were  immediately  scalped.  Towards  evening  we  changed  our 
oonrse,  and  struck  out  towards  the  east,  and,  after  a  few  hours  trot,  came 
to  a  place  where  we  made  a  halt  for  the  night. 

The  brave  behind  whom  1  was  placed,  was  the  same  who  had  pulled 
me  out  of  my  hole.  He  informed  me  when  we  halted, — for  he  had  scanw- 
ly  spoken  a  word  to  me  during  the  day,  though  he  bad  ascertained 
that  I  spoke  his  language  well  enough  to  oompr^end  him, — that  I  be- 
longed to  him,  by  the  right  of  discovery,  I  suppose,  and  that,  as  he  had  no 
son,  he  would  adopt  me,  if  I  was  willing  to  live  with  him  ;  if  not,  he  would 
swap  me  to  a  friend  for  a  rifie  that  he  coveted,  who  would  make  a  slave 
of  me.  To  this  friendly  proposition,  which  was  as  welcome  ae  it  was  un- 
expected, I,  of  course,  readily  acceded.  He  then  informed  me  that  his 
name  was  Jahenee,  and  also  gave  me  a  new  name,  which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten, having  borne  it  for  so  short  a  time. 

J^enee  was  a  grum  old  Indian,  and  a  great  glutton,  but  he  treated  me 
with  tolerable  kindness.  At  night  he  tied  my  binds  behind  me,  and  made 
me  sleep  by  his  side. 

The  next  day  we  journeyed  still  to  the  eastward  all  day,  and  so  odntinoed 
for  two  or  three  days. 

It  was  evident  that  the  band  was  on  a  journey  of  some  importaooe, 
from  the  seriousness  of  their  demeanor,  the  bee-line  which  they  pursued, 
and  the  circuraspectness  with  which  they  rode  during  the  day,  and  set  their 
watch  at  night.  What  they  were  afl«r,  I  could  not  divine  ;  and  knowing 
that  it  was  utterly  useless,  I  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  asking  them. 

I  grew  mighty  tired  of  them,  however,  and  a  circumstance  ocoirred 
whi<£  led  me  to  resolve  on  taking  leg-bail  the  first  opportunity.  It  was 
the  fourth  day  of  our  march,  that  one  morning  my  master's  brother,  just 
as  we  were  about  starting,  gave  his  horse,  a  very  fiery  animal,  into  my 
chaise,  to  hold  while  be  dischai^^  a  rusty  load  out  of  his  rifle,  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  it  out  and  re-loading  it.  Hie  report  of  the  piece  fright- 
ened the  horse  in  some  way : '  he  rearwl  and  plunged,  and  getting  iJie  ori- 
dle  out  of  my  hands,  set  off  at  a  gallop.  Jahenee's  brother  was  great- 
ly enraged,  and  miming  up  to  me,  struck  me  a  blow  with  his  fist  that  pros- 
trated me  to  the  earth ;  and  T  verily  believe  would  have  killed  me,  but 
for  the  interference  of  my  adopted  father.    He  seemed  resolved,  however. 
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to  have  a  Airtber  revenge  on  me  for  tliia  uniDtentioutl  oSenoe,  for  he  came 
to  Jahenee  that  night,  and  accused  me  of  steaiiog  hia  knife ;  whereupon, 
without  any  other  evidence,  I  received  a  severe  drubbing,  and  a  lecture  oa 
the  baseness  of  thieving,  to  which,  as  I  was  innocent,  1  paid  no  heed. 

AA«r  I  had  been  tied  as  usual,  and  lun  down  to  sleep,  1  overheard  my 
new-made  enemy  persuading  his  brother,  ^t  as  1  waa  a  dishonest,  tiifUng 
little  whelp,  he  had  better  sell  me,  and  offered  to  take  me  off  of  his  hando, 
and  mtuie  a  lai^  offer  for  me.  Jahenee  aeemed  not  so  unwilling,  and  I 
became  convmced  that  I  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  my  enemy, 
I  felt  a  secret  presentiment,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  preoonoerted 
scheme  in  him,  even  to  the  firing  his  rifle  to  alarm  tha  horse,  and  that  be 
had  some  lister  scheme  in  view,  but  what,  I  could  not  discover.  My 
opinion  afterwards  was,  that  he  wanted  to  ransom  me  to  obtain  money  to 
gratify  his  dram-drinking  propensities.  Had  I  dioughtso  at  the  time,  how- 
ever, I  would  not  have  oppcraed  the  arrangement ;  but  as  it  was,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  my  escape  as  soon  as  1  possibly  could.  As  I  lay  under  a 
huge  old  tree,  through  whose  tremulous  leaves  the  cold  stars  were  twink- 
ling brightly  down,  I  saw  a  grape-vine  swaying  to  and  fro  from  a  horizon* 
tal  limb  right  over  my  nose ;  and  the  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  1  could  but  get  my  arms  untied,  I  could  olimb  tJiat  vino  into  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  tree  and  hide  myself  there.  It  seemed  to  me  that  tiiey 
would  never  think  of  looking  for  me  in  such  a  place,  right  over  their  very 
beads ;  and  besides,  it  appeared  my  only  chance,  for  1  was  right  by  the 
side  of  Jahenee,  from  whom  I  could  not  move  a  peg  without  his  know 
ing  it,  and  the  sentinels  were  oil  around  me,  and  the  vine  hung  so  tempt-. 
ingly  in  my  reach,  and  almost  touched  me.  But  bow  to  get  my  hands 
loose.  There  seemed  no  way  for  that,  and  I  lay  beating  about  in  my 
Jttrain  for  an  expedient,  and  finally  almost  gave  up  in  despair,  when,  feelins 
something  uncomfortable  beneath  me,  1  rolled  slighOy  over,  so  that  I 
could  feel  it  with  my  hands,  and  with  joy  discovered  that  it  was  a  sharp 
angular  rock  jutting  up  out  of  the  ground.  I  lay  motionless  until  every 
one  was  fast  asleep,  and  the  bard  breathing  of  old  Jahenee  heard  at  my 
elbow — and  the  sentinel  unable  to  observe  me  for  the  interdrooping 
bought  of  the  old  beech,  when  I  commenced  to  saw  my  hands  back  and 
forth  over  the  sharp  stone,  that  the  continued  attrition  might  wear  the 
cord  asunder.  It  waa  wrapped  threefold,  and  a  Ions,  weary  time  did  it 
seem  to  me  that  1  was  scraping,  scraping  across  it.  Some  hours  at  least 
must  have  elapsed  ere  1  felt  the  fibres  untwist,  yield,  and  come  asunder. 

Just  at  the  verv  instant,  Jahenee  turned  over,  and  laid  his  brawny  arm 
over  my  body.  I  trembled  lest  I  had  been  discovered  ;  but  after  a  few 
moments  of  breathless  suspense,  1  became  convinoed  that  it  was  a  move- 
ment in  bis  sleep.  In  turning  over  with  his  face  towards  me,  I  saw  a 
small  shinmg  object  slide  from  his  breast  and  fall  to  the  ground  ;  it  was  a 
small  keen  eouteav  de  ehatse,  which,  when  he  turned  over,  fitting  loosely 
in  its  case,  felt  out  I  made  a  movement  to  extricate  my  body  from  his 
embrace ;  slight  as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  cause  him  to  hug  me  closer.  I 
looked  at  the  polished  blade  lying  in  my  grasp.  1  saw  his  neck  exposed 
so  as  to  reveal  the  jugular  vein.  1  knew  that  to  sever  it  was  Inataot 
death.  It  is  a  part  of  the  education  of  a  savage,  anatomy — such  as 
teaches  how  to  murder  most  effectually.  I  paused  an  instant,  half  afraid — 
not  of  committing  murder — I  had  never  been  taught  that  killing  an 
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wiemy,  finder  tmy  arouinstaiioe,  was  sught  but  &  pnusewoTtJij  deed ;  but 
fbr  fear  that  I  mi^t  not  do  it  aa  effectually  aa  I  vished. 

I  took  the  knifs  in  my  hand,  felt  ita  edge — so  razor  keHier — the  ex- 
posed aniftce  of  his  seek  lay  up  temptingly  in  viev.  I  raised  up  as  mudi 
■s  the  auperpoffllion  of  faia  arm  would  permit,  and  passed  tbe  blade  ra- 
pidly across  his  neck.  I  attempted  to  clap  my  band  over  hja  month  in 
the  instaat  t^t  the  black  jet  of  biood  spurted  out,  but  he  sprang  to  lua 
feet  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger,  uttered  a  wild  yell,  and  fell  heavily  to  the 
ground.  In  an  instant  the  ^ole  troop  were  on  their  feet ;  but  fortunately 
it  was  aa  dai4(  as  pitch,  and  I  caught  hold  of  the  vine  and  commenced  ctimb- 
,  ing  upas  rapidly  asl  could;  but  to  my  infinite  horror  and  dismay,  I  had  not 
asoended  three  feet  before  it  twisted  around  with  a  crackling  u<»se,  and  broke, 
Uie  wh(Je  coming  crashing  with  me  to  the  ground.  Li  utt«r  loss  what  to  Ao, 
1  rolled  over  and  over  down  the  little  slope,  when  suddenly  I  waa  pred- 
Dttated  into  a  hole  full  of  leaves  some  five  or  siz  feet  deep.  Thought  1, 
here's  the  place  for  me  to  hide ;  and  I  grovelled  in  the  damp  leaves  and 
sticks  to  throw  them  above  me.  My  hand  stuck  down  at  one  tJme  far- 
ther than  it  did  before,  and  seemed  to  pass  entirely  tlirough  the  leaves 
and  traah  that  dogged  up  the  hole  Into  au  empty  space  beyond ;  on  at- 
t«mpting  to  widen  this  paas^e,  by  pulling  up  some  sticks,  immediately  the 
whole  ooncem  gave  way,  and  I  went  thundering  down — the  Lord  bnowa 
where — until  I  lit  in  a  bank  of  mud  and  rocks  that  nearly  broke  my  ne^. 
Hy  fell  must  have  been  at  least  ten  or  twelve  feet.  I  lay  for  a  while 
half  stunned,  and  when  I  collected  myself  sufficiently  to  get  up,  I  found 
myself  in  supreme  darkness.  I  knew  that  I  had  tumbled  into  a  cavern, 
but  what  to  do,  or  how  to  dispose  of  myself,  1  could  not  imagine.  1  heaid 
the  enraged  shouts  of  the  Indians  above  ground,  and  I  feared  above  all 
things  a  discovery,  so  I  resolved  to  grope  my  way  farther  into  tJie  cave^ 
to  get  as  &r  out  of  their  reach  as  possible,  and,  moreover,  to  find  a  drier 
Standing  ground  llian  the  wet  bank  of  mud  into  wMch  1  had  fhllen. 

I  got  down  and  crawled  along  on  my  bands  and  knees  for  some  dis- 
tance, without  encountering  any  obstruction. 

Hie  place  was  consum^ly  wet  and  (^illy,  and  being  every  instant  in 
mortal  dread  of  tumbling  into  some  hole  or  pool,  and  brewing  my  head, 
you  may  imagine  I  had  not  a  very  comfortable  time  of  it.  I  was  rejoiced 
to  find,  however,  that  I  was  getting  farther  and  &rther  from  my  ntnsy 
friends  above,  and,  at  length,  the  sound  of  their  voices  ceased  entirely. 
I  traveled  onward,  sometimes  downward,  sometimes  with  an  upward 
tendency,  but  generally  on  a  level  with  the  horizon.  I  woa  frequently  non- 
plused with  opposing  walls,  wet  and  clammy ;  sometimes  1  broke  my 
nose  against  a  stalactite  ;  sometimes,  from  the  echos  of  tiie  fragments  of 
rocks  I  disengaged,  I  foncied  1  was  in  a  la:^  chamber,  and  f^tn 
I  could  feel  the  walls  above  and  around  me  in  some  narrow  passage,  and, 
occasionally,  I  got  into  a  cul-de-aac,  and  had  to  retrace  my  steps,  ^nally, 
I  came  into  a  room  which  seemed  very  much  warmer  and  drier  th«i  the 
rest,  and  I  found  a  dry  bed  of  sand,  which  felt  absolutely  comfortable. 
For  the  first  time,  as  I  seated  myself  upon  it,  the  possibility  of  my  getting 
lost  in  the  intricadea  of  the  cavern  occurred  to  my  mind — and  here  I 
would  have  to  starve  to  death  in  this  clammy  prison. 

How  cruel  is  nature,  thought  I;  at  one  time  she  holds  me  c^tive  in 
the  wUdemess  ;  then  man  relieves  me  of  that  bondage,  and  dooms  me  to 
a  worse;  then  thebowelsof  the  earth  inhume  me  in  their  humid  dungeon. 
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I  gave  up  aH  liope,  and  ky  mjaeif  down  to  die,  for  I  knev  that  It 
would  be  utterly  iiapoBaible  for  me  to  retnoe  my  atepa,  a  tbing  whitdi 
had  neyer  struck  me ;  while  fear  of  disoovery  by  tiie  inoeaBed  Aricareea, 
whom  I  knew  would  flay  me  alive,  ursed  me  onward  into  the  entangled 
bowels  of  the  cave.  Wearinees  tinaUy  overcame  my  fears,  and  I  sank 
into  a  disturbed  sleep. 


VIII.— A   MONSTER. 

Imagine  my  astonishiuent  on  awaking  to  find  the  warm  aunbaams  on 
my  slumberouB  eyelids,  and  my  ears  regaled  with  the  melody  of  chord 
birds !  I  looked  around  me,  and  fancied  that  1  must  have  died  dnring 
the  night,  and  that  I  had  awakened  in  the  Elysiau  fields  of  the  L«iid  of 
Shadows.  The  most  beautiful  landscape  I  ever  beheld  lay  before  me ;  a 
grasay  savannah,  enamelled  with  superb  fk>wers,  and  bothered  on  either 
ude  by  a  wall  of  graceful  forest,  skirted  to  the  ground  with  a  canopy  of 
verdant  foliage.  At  the  bottom  of  the  savanna  stretched  out  a  broad, 
magnifioent  river,  whose  green,  mirrory  surface,  was  silvered  over  with  the 
morning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  hung  like  a  gemmed  badge  of  honor  on 
the  breast  of  morning,  above  the  line  of  blue  dreamy  hUls  that  loomed 
up  across  the  river.  What  a  ohange  from  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  earth 
I  nad  laid  me  down  in  !  For  some  minutes  1  was  so  entranced  with  the 
glorious  prospect  around,  that  1  could  hardly  realize,  on  looking  behind 
me,  to  find  the  dark  enbtmce  of  a  cavern  in  a  hill-side,  and  to  discover 
myself  sitting  in  its  mouth  on  the  very  bed  of  sand  1  had  laid  down 
upon. 

1  had  come  out  of  the  cavern  in  the  night  without  knowing  it,  and  slept 
in  the  open  air  of  heaven  1 

1  discovered  that  I  had  a  famous  appetite  for  breakfast,  now  that  I  was 
QO  longer  in  the  land  of  shades  ;  and  I  further  discovered  that  I  had  not 
the  means  of  making  one.  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  into 
what  country  I  had  arrived,  for  it  was  very  evident  that  I  had  not  oome 
out  of  the  cave  by  the  same  hole  I  had  entf^ed,  so  I  concluded  that  I 
would  clamber  the  hill,  and  reconnoitre. 

Od  reaching  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  taking  a  peep  at  the  otter  side,  I 
was  by  no  means  pleased  on  discovering  the  camp,  where  1  had  left  my 
friends  the  night  before,  and  still  less  to  observe  some  of  them  still  linger- 
ing about  it ;  and  my  displeasure  grew  to  the  highest  pitch  when  1  saw 
three  or  four  Aricarees  on  the  hill,  not  three  hundred  yards  off,  and  1  de- 
termined to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  alas  !  too  late — for  just  as  I 
moved  of!^  one  of  them  uttered  a  loud  exclamation,  and  a  rifle-ball  went 
ringing  by  my  ear,  as  I  disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  I  had  the 
hill  between  us ;  but  1  saw  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
reach  my  cava  before  they  could  get  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  though  I 
went  bounding  down  its  side  like  a  young  deer. 

In  this  dilemma  I  saw  before  me  an  old  ptne,  which  some  hurricane  bad 
blown  up  by  the  roots,  laying  its  huge  form  in  my  path ;  the  mass  of 
roots  at  its  base  raised  its  trunk  Home  R>ot  or  so  from  the  ground,  and  the 
bark  hod  peeled  off,  and  flapped  over  the  sides  so  as  to  make  an  enclosed 
bole  beneath.  I  crawled  m  under  this  flap,  and  found  myself  snugly 
omcealed  in  it.    There  was  not  more  than  space  for  me  to  lie  in ;  and  as 
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die  least  movoment,  almost,  would  have  caused  the  baric  to  tumble  <^  it 

m&j  readily  be  imagined  that  I  did  not  lie  very  comfortably.  In  a  min- 
ute I  heard  tbe  Indiana  hallooing  on  this  side  the  hill,  and  approaching 
nearer  and  nearer  to  my  hiding-plaoe,  and  the  most  of  them  passed  by. 
But,  as  Grie  would  have  it,  two  misbegotten  knaves  came  to  the  veiy 
tree,  and  one  of  them  even  got  on  top  of  it.  I  trembled  with  alarm  ; 
when,  at  that  very  moment,  I  felt  something  crawling  on  my  body — a  cold, 
smooth  Bur&ce  glided  over  my  band,  up  on  my  breast — on  my  nec^ — 
God  of  heaven !  on  my  cheek — the  shining,  scaly  head  of  a  huge  rattle- 
aiudce  on  my  very  cheek !  and  bis  glistening,  cunning,  &s(3nat)ng  eyea 
within  two  inches  of  mine — his  breath  on  my  very  lips.  I  moved  not — 
not  a  muscle  or  a  nerve,  for  I  knew  it  was  death— death  from  within  and 
without;  but  the  cold  sweat  stood  like  beads  upon  my  forehead — it  pass- 
ed along  over  my  eyea,  over  my  forehead,  and  went  on,  unhanning. 
Reader,  in  that  feu^l  moment  I  sufTered  the  pangs  of  death  itsel£ 

"  Wah-hoi !"  exclaimed  the  Aricaree,  jumping  off  of  the  log  in  affright, 
"  snake !  snake  with  the  whistling  tail,  under  the  log-  He's  not  here — let 
us  go."    And  they  both  set  off  at  full  speed  to  rejoin  their  companiona. 

Ido  tiiink  that  moment — that  moment  of  infinite  relief)  was  one  of  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  I  lay  under  that  log  the  livelong  day  without  budg- 
ing a  peg,  and  aa  the  shades  of  evening  drew  on,  1  crawled  out,  half-starr- 
ed, m  going  down  to  the  river  to  assuage  my  thirst,  for  I  saw  no  pos- 
sibility of  getting  anything  to  eat,  what  should  1  stumble  over,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  but  a  big  "cooter,"  or  land  terrapin,  who  apparently  was 
making  for  the  water  with  the  some  intention  aa  myself.  I  immediately 
seized  upon  this  god-send,  and  having  drunk,  I  repaired  to  the  cave  to 
make  a  meal  of  him,  1  had  my  knife  mid  flint  still  in  my  possession,  and 
1  lost  no  time  in  kindling  a  fire  in  the  cave,  so  that  its  light  might  not-be 
seen,  and  despatched  my  "oooter,"  cooked  him,  and  repeated  thereon  with 
great  satisfaction  to  myself, 

Hiis  done,  I  issued  out,  and  not  entering  the  ndghborhood  I  was  in,  de- 
termined to  start  on  a  journey.  I  took  the  river  for  my  clue,  knowingDO 
other,  and  having,  for  m^  oaly  object,  to  get  out  of  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Aricarees. 

I  traveled  all  night,  scarcely  stopping  a  moment,  and  towards  day-break, 
being  afraid  to  travel  in  daylight,  1  ensconced  myself  in  the  thick  foliage 
of  a  tree,  near  the  river-bank,  and  finding  a  place  where  1  could  repose 
safely  in  the  branches,  I  was  soon  snoozing  avcay  snugly.  It  was  not  un- 
til towards  evening,  that  I  was  awakened  by  a  strange  noise,  like  the  echo- 
ing of  a  wood-chopper'a  axe,  with  a  dull  distant  sound,  away  up  the  river. 
It  sounded  more  like  that  to  me  than  anything  else,  and  yet  it  was  too 
loud,  too  continued,  and  reverberated  with  a  hoarser  sound,  and  seemed 
t»  be  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  where  I  was.  Aa  it  grew  nearer,  the 
sound  seemed  utterly  novel  to  me,  and  I  listened  to  ita  monotonous 
pauffh  !  paugh  !  with  an  excited  interest,  as  it  re-echoed  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  the  other.  For  a  long  time  my  eager  gsae  caught  nothing  to 
associate  with  this  strange  sound;  but  preeicntly  1  saw  a  curl  of  white 
smoke  rising  from  the  trees  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  which  seemed  like 
a  fire  kindl^  on  the  bank ;  then  a  round  ring  shot  up ;  and  now  it,  like 
the  noise,  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  it  came  up  in  successions  of 
puffs ;  and  at  every  pauffh  I  a  wreath  of  white  smoke  would  mount  into 
the  air. 
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I  was  riveted  with  woader  as  I  raw  it.  A  huge,  incomprehenuble  object 
heaved  in  sight,  and  came  rushing  down  the  river.  I  never  had  seen  the 
like  before, — never  had  dreamed  of  it  in  my  wildest  revaries.  I  knew  of 
notbing  analogous.  At  first  it  seemed  to  Ine  some  terrific  water^evi], 
with  Aery  eyes,  two  tall  horns,  and  enormous  wioga,  folded  up  on  each 
side.  As  it  drew  nearer,  and  I  could  distinguish  better,  I  saw  people 
walking  about  on  it,  and  I  fancied  the  whole  t^ng  a  wild  and  unaocount^ 
bte  chiniera  of  some  mighty  ma^dau  ;  though  I  could  not  even  then 
persuade  myself  that  the  hoarse,  panting,  swift  rushing  monster,  was  not 
mstinct  with  life.  When  1  saw  it  turn  its  head  towards  me  and  come 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  its  flaming  eyes  grow  brighter  and  brighter,  and 
when  I  saw  that  liie  people  who  crowded  it  were  not  Indians,  but  strange 
looking  creatures, — some  right  white,  others  perfectly  bla<i — I  became 
convinced  that  it  was  a  devU,  and  tbose  were  his  imps  ;  and  as  it  came 
rushing  right  towards  me,  1  was  ao  overwhelmed  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment, that  1  stood  transfixed  and  motionless.  At  length  it  touched  the 
shore,  and,  as  it  did  so,  it  gave  such  a  hideous,  ear-rending  yell,  that  1 
tumbled  down  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  fear.  AAer  laying  thus  oil 
my  face  until  it  ceased  its  unearthly  scream,  I  summoned  courage  enough 
to  look  up,  and  at  length  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees  behind  a  pile  of 
wood,  which  lay  cut  op  in  a  huge  heap  near  by.  Peeping  through  the 
cracks  of  this,  I  saw  four  or  five  of  the  imps  come  on  shore—the  most  of 
them  black,  and  frightfully  ugly,  and  direct  their  steps  right  towards  the 
log  pile  behind  which  I  was  ensoonsced  ■  near  me  was  a  thick  branched 
tree,  and  picking  up  a  handful  of  stones,  to  defend  myself  with  in  case  rf 
necessity,  I  nimbly  mounted  into  it.  Here  I  sat  securely,  and  watched  the 
movements  of  the  imps  on  shore,  quailing  in  every  nerve  as  the  monster 
oceasioually  vented  one  of  its  awful  serenes,  and  belched  forth  clouds  of 
smoke,  lliose  on  shore  came  to  the  very  woodpile  and  carried  away  to 
the  monster  every  stick  of  it,  piece  by  piece  ;  and  when  they  had  t^en  it 
all  away,  they  returned,  each  with  an  axe,  and  began  felling  the  trees 
down  and  splitting  them  into  slips,  wbidi  they  carried  off  in  the  same 
way.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  this  water^levil  eats  wood,  for  I  saw  some  of 
them  thrust  it  into  openings  in  front.  Just  tbe^  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the 
black  imps  came  to  the  tree  1  was  in,  and  stuck  hU  axe  with  a  ringing 
•ouDd  into  its  trunk.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  chucked  a  pebble 
at  his  head,  which  bounced  off  again  as  if  it  had  struck  a  rock,  at  the  same 
time  calling  to  him,  in  good  Pawnee,  that  he  must  not  out  it  down. 

The  imp  dropped  his  axe  and  ran  off  to  a  white  devil,  who  seemed  a 
chief  among  them,  and  made  some  exclamation  in  a  strange,  harsh  lan- 

giage,  whidi  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  same  in  which  I  had  once  heard  my 
ther  address  Papin  the  trader.  I  did  not  know  then  its  meaning,  but  I 
^terwards  found  out,  and  it  might  have  1)een  translated  thus : — 

"  Gorramighty,  massa  Captain,  heoh  debbte,  or  Injun,  on  in  de  tree,  for 
sartun ;  he  moa  break  my  head  wid  eometin'." 

Soon  there  was  a  crowd  around  the  tree,  calling  to  me,  and  making  signs 
to  me  to  come  down. 

I  told  them  in  Pawnee,  that  1  would  not  do  so,  unless  I  was  assured  that 
they  would  not  harm  me.  I  saw  that  I  was  not  understood ;  and  good 
sense  or  good  luck,  I  don't  know  which,  su^ested  to  me  to  speak  to  them 
in  French,  which  I  immediately  did,  and  was  answered  by  tbe  white  chief, 
who  then  invited  me  to  come  down ;  and  1  did  so  without  farther  hesito- 
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tion,  now  being  convinced  that  these  muat  be  ihs  whites  I  had  been  tanj^ 
to  lute  so,  since  they  Bpoke  their  language, — what  the  black  derils  could 
be,  I  could  not,  however,  make  out. 

Tha  chieTa  stock  of  French,  1  soon  found,  however,  to  be  eves  more 
limited  than  my  own,  and  we  had  to  supply  lie  deficiency  by  signs. 

"  Whence  came  you  1"  asked  the  wlute  chief,  eyeing  me  ounously.  1 
may  remark  that  he  waa  a  stout-built,  thick-set  man,  with  rosy,  round 
&ce,  and  curly,  sandy  hair_and  whiskers.  He  wore  a  gold  omam^it  <ai 
each  Moulder,  which^  I  afterwards  was  told  was  a  badge  of  his  rank  ss  a 
warrior.  He  had  a  good  humored  blue  eye,  and  a  pleasant  and  e-r&i 
.  handsome  appearance,  and  I  suppose  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  I  was 
pleawd  with  him  on  the  whole,  but  T  thought  that  he  laughed  too  much, 
and  was  too  undignified  in  his  behavior  for  a  chieftain.  When  he  aaked 
me  whence  I  was  from,  I  laid  my  hand  on  my  breast,  aud  replied  : — 

"De  I'ouest,  Monsieur  1" 

"Of  what  tribe  is  MonaieurT" 

"  Les  Pawnees,  Monsieur.     Je  suis  fils  dc  Kahtoli,  dief  des  Pawneesi" 

"  Oh  !  oui,  I  have  then  the  honor  to  speak  to  Monsieur  Eah — what  is 
it — le  cadet,  I  suppose  1"  asked  he,  raising  his  cap  very  politely,  but  still 
laughing,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  unbecoming. 

"  1  am  called  Ernie,  that  is  to  say.  Bonnet  Rougt." 

"  Monsieur  Bounet  Rouge  de  Kabtoii,  1  am  very  happy  of  your  acquaint- 
ance. How  did  you  leave  your  father?"  And  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  he  turned  and  spoke  in  the  harsh  language  to  those  around,  and 
they  all  looked  at  me  and  raised  their  hats,  but  at  the  same  time  laugh- 
ing, in  a  manner  which  taught  me  thot  they  and  the  white  chief  were 
ridiculing  me.  The  blood  mounted  into  my  foce,  and  taking  out  mj 
knife,  I  made  a  blow  at  the  chief  which  nearly  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers, 
and  sobered  his  face  into  respect  at  once. 

"  Jfon  eher  maHre  Ernie,!  bog  ten  thousand  pardons— yon  misunder- 
stand, I  was  only  introducing  you  to  my  ftiends.  I  meant  no  disrespect 
in  the  world." 

I  burst  into  tears.  Immediately  the  chief's  demeanor  changed  to  one 
of  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  he  begged  me  to  come  with  him  to  the 
"bateau,"  and  tell  him  what  circumstances  caused  me  to  be  found  alone 
thus  in  the  wild  woods, 

1  told  him  that  I  had  been  lost  in  the  woods  for  two  moons,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  back  to  my  fether. 

He  spoke  very  kindly  to  me,  and  repeated  his  invitation  to  go  with 
him,  pointing  to  the  boat.  I  told  him  that  I  was  afraid  of  the  water- 
smoke  demon ;  at  which  he  only  laughed,  and  told  mo  that  it  was  only 
a  bateau,  and  would  do  me  no  harm ;  that  les  li-ancais  used  it  to  travel 
on.  His  explanations,  kindness  and  entreaties,  finally  prevuled  on  me  to 
go  with  him,  especially  as  he  would  do  all  that  be  could  to  assist  me 
to  find  my  parents  and  friends. 

I  went  on  board  with  him,  the  planks  and  ropes  were  drawn  in,  the 
carious  bateau  was  diovcd  off  by  the  sooty  imps  whom  the  chief  told 
me  were  slaves,  and  soon  the  wavgh!  wavffhing  recommenced,  and  we 
were  now  skimming  over  the  waters  of  the  great  Mississippi. 
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POLinCAI  PORTRAITS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


WILLIAM  DIBBJJI  KBLLET. 

The  subject  of  our  biographical  notice  for  this  month,  is  widely  known 
as  an  active,  energetic  and  radical  member  of  the  great  Democratic  Ftuty  j 
while  in  his  own  inimediate  sphere  of  action,  he  is  also  universally  recog- 
nized as  an  ardent  iriend  of  humanity,  a  zealous  collaborator  in  every  effort 
for  the  elevation  of  the  laboring  community,  and  a  helper  in  every  good 
work.  We  commend  his  history  to  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers 
as  an  eKample  of  the  manner  in  which,  under  the  operation  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, talent,  honor  and  industry,  will  secure  for  their  poeeessor  his  m- 
propriate  position,  by  their  own  force,  against  all  disadvantages,  and  with- 
out a  resort  either  to  the  patronage  of  the  influential,  or  the  arts  of  tha 
demagogue.  Let  the  young  man  of  intellect  and  industry  leam  from  ita 
rficital  that  there  is  a  path  open  for  him  also  to  reputation  and  fortune,  in 
which  he  may  walk  freely,  and  still  keep  his  fair  fame  unspotted  to  tha 
end. 

WjLLUX  D.utHAH  Kellet  was  bom  in  the  Northern  Liberties  of  Phila- 
delphia in  the  spring  of  1814.  His  paternal  family  was  from  Salem  coun- 
S,  New-Jersey ;  his  grandfather,  Major  John  Retley,  having  served 
roughout  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  close  retired  to  his  farm  in 
that  county.  His  son,  David  Kelley,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  innerited  from  him  a  small  estate,  but  early  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  followed  the  business  of  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  and 
where  he  married  Miss  Hannah  Darrah,  a  lady  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsyl* 
vauia,  who  b  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  under  the  hospitable  roof  of 
her  now  prosperous  son.  Mr.  Kelley  fell  into  pecuniary  difficulties  dur- 
ing the  financial  troubles  that  accompanied  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813- 
15,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  too  common  folly  of  endorsing  the 
paper  of  others.  His  buuness  was  broken  up,  and  he  was  stripped  of  his 
worldly  possessions.  He  soon  afterwards  died,  leaving  tus  fiunily  in  very 
straitencKl  circumstances,  when  WUliom,  who  was  t£e  youngest  of  tlie 
children,  was  but  two  years  old. 

His  mother,  thus  left  with  a  dependent  family  of  three  daughters  and  a 
son,  succeeded  in  maintaining  herself  reputably,  and  bringing  up  her  child- 
ren creditably.  Her  son  was  sent  to  a  neighboring  school  until  eleven 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  it  finally,  with  ody  the  rudiments  of  an  ordi- 
nary English  education— the  rest  being  left  to  his  own  exertions.  Ha 
served  for  some  lime  as  errand  boy  in  a  oookstore,  and  afterwards  entei^d 
the  ofHce  of  Jasper  Harding,  of  the  Pennsylvania  btquirer,  aa  copy-reader, 
where  he  remained  until  his  fourteenth  year.  He  then  apprenticed 
himself  to  the  firm  of  Richards  &  Dubosq,  manufacturing  jewellers,  unt4l 
twenty  years  of  age,  leaving  the  shelter  of  his  mother's  roof,  and  taking 
up  his  reudence  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Dubosq,  where  he  continued  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship.  During  thb  period  he  felt  keenly 
the  deficiencies  of  his  early  education,  and  sou^t  to  remedy  it  by  reading. 
Books  being  difficult  of  aooesB,  he  unked  with  a  number  of  his  oompamiHif 
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to  found  the  Youth's  Library,  afterwards  callad  the  Feunsylvuiifl  latenry 
lastitute,  which  accumulated  a  library  of  about  two  thousand  Tolumcs, 
and  sustained  for  several  years  an  annual  course  of  lectures,  a  number  of 
them  towards  tha  last  by  its  own  members.  The  original  membera  and 
officers  of  this  association  were  nearly  all  apprentJoe  boys.  It  exerted  a 
most  happy  influence,  and  was  not  dissolved  until  its  early  members  were 
scattered  abroad,  or  bad  become  too  deeply  involved  in  active  business  to 
attend  to  it  as  formerly. 

His  indenture  expired  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the  period  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment  which  followed  the  stru^le  of  the  United  States  Bank 
against  the  government  of  the  country.  In  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  ope- 
rations of  the  Bank,  the  consequent  excitement  and  "  puiic"  were  intense. 
T%e  friends  of  the  Bank,  exasperated  to  madness  by  the  firm  stand  of  the 
administration,  and  the  waning  fortunes  of  "  the  monster,"  used  every 
effort  to  indame  the  public  mind  against  General  Jackson  and  his  mea- 
sures. It  is  difiioult  to  conceive,  at  this  day,  the  feeling  that  previuled. 
Ip  a  struggle  of  the  money  power  to  nmntain  its  authority,  and  even  the 
existence  of  its  most  efficient  instrument,  it  was  but  natural  that  die  most 
desperate  measures  should  be  resorted  to.  The  honest  oonvictjons  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  were  on  one  sid&— die  interests,  real  or  fkncaed,  of 
the  mercantile  class,  on  the  other.  There  was,  therefore,  developed  a  new 
phase — new  in  our  country,  at  least — of  the  old  war&re  between  e&pit^ 
and  labor.  In  the  hard  huid  of  every  unit  in  the  masses  of  labor  was  a 
vote,  and  it  was  determined  that  capitaJ.  should  control  those  votes  and 
use  them  for  its  own  purposes.  Workmen,  notoriously  democratic,  were 
turned  out  of  shops  and  manufactories  incontinently.  The  niost  valuable 
workmen  were  at  once  dischai^ed  for  the  crime  of  participating  in  a  "Jack- 
son" meeting.  The  writer  knew  of  an  instance  in  Philadelphia  at  tlus 
period,  in  which  a  tailorese  was  refiised  work,  because  her  brother  had  spo- 
ken at  a  democratic  gathering.  On  the  removal  of  the  depositee  from 
the  United  States  Bank,  this  system  of  coercion  was  pushed  to  its  ferthest 
limits.  Petitions  for  the  restoration  of  the  deposites  were  circulated  in 
the  &ctories  and  workshops,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign  were  marked 
for  speedy  diB<^arge.  Depression  of  husiuess  was  the  ordinary  plea  for 
each  disdwree ;  the  depression  being  of  course  ascribed  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  workmen  were  insolently  told  that  "  manufacturers  could 
not  support  those  that  supported  their  enemies," 

Widi  su<^  scenes  as  these,  young  Keiley  became  painfully  fhmiliar  dur- 
ing the  latter  portion  of  his  apprenticeship.  Nurtured  from  childhood  in 
the  good  old  democratic  fitich,  and  loving  its  cause  with  all  the  inten^ty 
of  an  ardent  and  impulsive  nature,  he  could  not  but  be  excited  to  vehe- 
ment protest  and  resistance.  He  labored  earnestly  to  strengthen  tita 
spirits  of  his  democratic  fellow  workmen  against  this  tyranny.  Many  of 
them,  dependent  entirely  upon  their  labor,  and  having  a  helpless  &mily, 
were  disposed  to  succumb.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  his  subsequent 
intense  ener^  of  purpose  and  power  of  vehement  declamation  was  de- 
veloped by  Uiese  exciting  times.  In  hb  last  year  of  service,  a  town  meet- 
ing was  called,  into  whiiii  the  friends  of  the  Bank  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  popular  element,  by  calling  upon  the  manufacturers  and  master 
mechanics  to  march  their  men  in  procesaon  to  the  place  of  assemblage. 
A  refusal  to  enter  the  line,  was  of  course  to  be  the  signal  for  discharge^ 
l^ough  still  a  minor,  and  an  apprentice,  Mr.  Kdley  took  an  active  part  in 
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roasting  this  attempt  at  petty  o^reanon.  He  adroitly  made  biB  appeal 
to  the  manly  sympathies  of  the  federalist  workmen  of  his  own  branch. 
He  implored  tnem  not  to  aid  in  t)ua  proBcription  of  their  fellovs,  and  the 
appeal  was  succeasful.  They  reaolv^  to  abstain  from  the  meeting,  or  to 
go  to  it  individually,  thereby  vindicating  dieir  own  independenoe  in  se- 
curing  tliat  of  their  democratic  brethren. 

He  attained  his  freedom,  tiierefore,  during  a  season  of  eztieme  depres- 
sion, which  all  the  forms  of  fancy  business  were  the  first  to  feel,  and  the 
last  to  recover  from.  Neither  haid  his  course  been  bii(^  as  to  conciliate 
the  &Tor  of  employers  of  opposite  political  tendencies.  Failing,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  employment  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  it 
elsewhere;  and  in  February,  1635,  obtwned  a  situation  with  Messrs. 
Clark  &  Curry,  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  about  four  years,  pursuing 
his  business  with  unremitting  industry.  His  peculiar  branch  of  tlie  trade 
was  enamelling,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  excelled.  It  was  a  branch  of 
the  art  at  that  time  but  little  understood  in  this  country,  and  it  conse- 
quently yielded  him  a  much  greater  income  than  other  branches  of  the, 
business.  lie  appears  to  have  pursued  it  with  the  entbusiasm  of  an  ar- 
tist, as  well  OS  the  skill  of  a  ounnmg  workman.  The  writer  has  heard  him 
allude  to  the  pleasure  he  experienced  at  the  satis&ctory  completion  of  a 
costly  and  highly  embellished  set  of  gold  cups  which  were  ordered  from 
Uie  firm  for  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.-  In  this  instance,  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man obtained  from  the  Massachusetts  Mechanics'  Assodation  the  award  of 
a  gold  medal  to  the  Jirm  that  employed  hiin.  We  may  be  pardoned  a 
word  of  digression  upon  the  injustice  of  this  system,  for  the  fact  in  ques- 
tion is  not  without  its  daily  parallel.  In  all  similar  associations  the  same 
mistake  is  made  at  each  distribution  of  rewards.  If  they  are  intended  to 
fosier  skill  and  talent,  the  praise  should  be  given  to  the  brain  that  plans 
and  the  hand  that  foims  the  work,  and  not  to  the  capital  that  merely  fur- 
nishes the  material  and  pockets  the  profits.  It  is  hard  enough  to  have  the 
capitalist  forever  standing  as  middle-man  between  the  worker  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  work  to  take  his  lion's  share  of  the  proceeds.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  all  the  credit  and  encomium  go  to  him  also — the  workmwi, 
unknown  and  unrecognised  in  the  obscurity  of  his  shop,  has  little  induce- 
ment to  strive  for  greater  perfection  in  bis  art.  Let  us  hope  that  a  better 
day  is  at  hand,  when  the  claims  of  the  operative  shall  be  duly  r^arded  in 
tUs  respect,  as  well  as  in  others. 

During  his  residence  in  Boston,  Mr.  Ketley  was  not  careless  of  mental 
improvement,  although  he  pursued  his  business  with  steady  industry.  He 
read  perseveringly,  and  gathered  around  him  sudi  a  choice  collection  of 
standard  literature  as  is  seldom  seen  in  the  humble  apartment  of  a  me> 
chanio.  His  reading  was  well-selected,  and  an  unusually  retentive  mem- 
ory enabled  him  to  profit  by  it  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  others.  Neither 
did  his  political  fervor  abate.  Ilis  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  great 
distinctive  principles  of  American  Democracy  never  grew  cool  for  a  mo- 
ment. Much  of  his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  political  and  historical 
reading,  and  to  the  details  of  party  organization.     It  was  now  that  bis 

Eeculiar  talent  as  a  public  speaker  was  first  recogniEed.  His  style  may 
ave  been  crude  and  juvenile,  but  it  was  fresh,  vigorous  and  impetuous  ;  and 
he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  the  masses  gf  the  party.  In  the  demo- 
cratic papers  of  that  day,  his  name  occurs  frequently,  in  association  with 
those  of  Bancroft,  Brownson,  and  A.  H.  Everett.    He  also  < 
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Hie  cultivation  of  a  written  style  vidi  enviable  suooeas ;  Bad,  eren  iriule 
etill  in  the  work-shop,  his  name  appears  in  more  than  one  pn^ranune  of 
lectures,  with  those  of  ChaoDing  and  Emerson. 

In  reference  to  his  hiatory  while  at  Boston,  ire  extract  the  following 
irom  an  arlide  in  Elihu  Burritt's  Christian  Qtizen.  It  is  from  the  pea 
of  T.  Drew,  Esq.,  the  junior  editor  of  the  Citixen,  by  whom  it  ia  cutducb- 
ed  during  the  absenoe  of  Mr.  Burritt  in  Europe. 

*'  It  was  ODT  ^ood  fortune,  when  an  apprentice-boy  in  Boston,  to  enjoy  the  m- 
timate  companionship  of  this  now  eminent  jurist  and  philsnthropist,  who  was 
thenajoaraeymen  mechanic,  devoting  his  daysto  hard  manual  toil,  and  his  nights 
to  the  acqnisition  of  knowledge.  We  were  made  a  wiser  and  a.  better  bc^ 
throngb  ifae  infinence  of  his  instmcdon  and  example ;  and  scores  of  young 
msD,  who  were  then  oar  companions,  bat  who  are  now  scattered  all  over  ^m 
country,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  can  say  the  same-  And  we  rejoice,  as  so 
doabc  they  do,  that  onr  early  fnead  now  occnpies  a  position,  which  enablu 
him  to  impress  the  inflaence  of  his  noble  natare  npon  a  whole  eommtinity,  and 
carry  forward  his  plans  for  the  benefit  of  bis  fellow-men,  with  the  co-operatiaa 
'of  ifae  wiseand  good,  in  the  commonwealth  which  shows  its  appreciation  of  his 
worth,  by  elevating  him  to  one  of  its  most  important  and  responsibie  tras»." 

Being  persuaded  by  hia  nunjerous  friends,  as  welt  as  by  his  own  incli- 
nations, Mr.  Kelley  fmally  resolved  to  abandon  his  calling  for  the  study  of 
die  law,  and,  with  that  view,  returned  to  Philadelj^ia.  He  here  was  altered 
as  a  student  at  law  in  the  ofiioe  of  Col.  James  Page,  liie  then  postmaster, 
in  March,  1839.  He  pursued  his  studies  industriously  and  perseveringly, 
and  with  a  success  that  was  proved  by  his  admission  to  practice  as  an  at- 
torney, of  the  several  courte  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  April  17&, 
1841.  He  entered  upon  the  practice  of  ):ua  profession,  and  at  onoe  se- 
quircd  a  business  that  yielded  him  a  comfortable  support.  His  political 
labors,  and  bis  connection  with  numerous  literary  and  philanthropic  aaao- 
ciationa,  gave  him  a  very  laige  acquaintance.  Very  few  men,  oertwnly,  were 
acquainted  with  so  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  all  knew  him  in  some 
connection  creditable  to  himself,  and  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  his 
manliness,  integrity,  and  intelligence. 

Even  before  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Kellcy  took  a  wimn  and  ac- 
tive part  in  the  politics  of  his  native  state.  Popular  as  a  speaker,  fais  in- 
fluence grew  stronger  every  day.  He  possesses  unusual  gifts  as  a  popular 
orator,  and  bis  friends  have  sometimes  regretted  that  the  quiet  duties  of 
the  b^ch  have  taken  lum  out  of  the  arena  in  whioh  he  shone  so  conspicn- 
ously.  To  a  tall  and  vigorous  frame,  he  unites  an  expressive  and  mobile 
play  of  features,  and  a  voice  of  unusual  depth  and  power.  The  writw 
remembers  standing  at  the  north-east  gate  of  Washington  Square,  and 
distinctly  hearing  him  address  a  day-meeting  at  the  other  end  of  the  State- 
House  yard,  notwithstanding  the  noises  of  the  street.  The  warmth  and 
energy  of  his  speeches  rous^  and  attracted  his  uiditora,  so  that  his  appea^ 
anee  on  the  stand  was  always  loudly  called  for,  and  enthusiastically  cheer- 
ed. He  enjoyed  at  this  period  a  popularity  and  influence  seldom  attuned 
by  one  of  Ins  age.  When  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  referring 
to  his  eflbrts  to  allay  the  public  excitement,  consequent  on  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments,  in  1842,  spoke  of  him  as  the  "  tribune  of  the  people," 
there  may  have  been  some  extravagance  in  the  expression,  but  certainly 
no  other  man  in  Philadelphia  deserved  the  compliment  as  well. 

In  the  canvass  of  1844,  whiuh  resulted  m  the  election  of  Mr.  Pcdk  to 
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t}ie  Preaidenof,  his  aid  vas  paitioaluly  eSment  I^b  national  election  was 
preoeded  by  a  gubeniatorifu  coatest,  upon  which,  in  the  then  balanced  state 
of  parties  in  PennaylTania,  the  result  of  the  presidential  oontest  was  felt, 
on  all  sides,  greatly  to  depend.  It  therefore  Watne  an  object  of  primary 
importance  to  seoure  the  election  of  Francis  B.  Shunk,  men  nominated 
for  the  first  time.  The  energies  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  strauied  to 
the  utmost,  and  it  was  only  by  a  small  majority  that  it  was  sucoessful, 
ofUdT  a  struggle  of  unusual  excitement  and  duration.  During  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Kelley  traversed  the  state,  a  great  part  of  the  time  in  company 
wilh  Mr.  Shunk,  addressing  meetings  in  many  of  the  eastern  counties. 
Wherever  ha  was  heard,  his  practical  good  sense,  his  genuine  republican- 
ism, and  hb  enthnraasm  in  the  great  cause  for  which  he  was  battling,  left 
a  mark  which  assuredly  remained  until  the  ballotboses  were  counted  in 
October,  Mr.  Shunk  was  elected,  and  the  triumphant  election  of  Mr. 
Polk  soon  followed,  completing  the  great  democratic  victory.  To  the 
latter  Mr,  Kelley  contributed,  not  only  in  his  own  state,  but  by  his  stir- 
ring appeals  to  the  people,  during  a  canvassing  tour  through  a  great  por-  ' 
tion  of  the  states  of  New-Jersey  and  Delaware. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Shunk,  in  January,  1845,  he  appointed  the 
Hon.  John  K.  Kane,  Attomey-Geceral,  by  whom  Mr.  Kelley  was  deputed, 
in  conjunction  with  Francis  Wharton,  Esq.,  to  conduct  the  prosecutions  in 
the  oourts  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia.  To  a  young  lawyer, 
hardly  initiated  into  practice,  this  was  a  post  at  once  of  honor  and  respon- 
sibility ;  nor  was  the  latter  diminished  by  the  important  state  trials  arising 
from  the  riots  of  1643.  Oil  the  part  of  Mr.  Kelley,  as  well  as  his  col- 
league, theee  prosecutions  were  conducted  with  skill,  fearlessness  and 
energy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  firm  and  capable  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  which  Mr,  Kelley'a  exertions  so  much  contributed,  averted 
a  threatened  civil  war.  In  a  few  weeks  their  exertions  restored  Philadelphia 
from  the  aspect  of  a  garrisoned  city  to  its  usual  peaceful  appearance,  and 
the  principal  offenders  were  within  the  walla  of  the  penitentiary.  In  a  few 
months  more,  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  her  own  treasury,  and  by 
the  assessment  of  her  own  judicial  tribunals,  had  restored  the  edifices: — 
churches  not  a  few,  and  dwellings,  which  we  trus^  the  future  historian  will 
not  too  accurately  count, — which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  frantic  zeal 
of  an  armed  mob. 

One  of  the  last,  and,  as  the  writer  oonceives,  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
acta  of  Governor  Shunk's  administration,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Kelley  to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  this  court  are  vested,  not  only  the  usual  powers  of  a  county 
court,  but  equity  powers  of  the  highest  character,  and  an  exclusive  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction.  In  the  discharge  of  the  important  trust  thus  imposed 
upon  him.  Judge  Kelley  has  united  to  the  industry  and  capacity  that  have 
always  characterized  him,  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  moral  wants  of  the 
community,  and  an  untiring  enei^  and  boldness  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions.  His  decisions  have  been  stamped  not  only  by  clearness 
of  perception  and  vigor  of  reasoning,  but  by  a  general  and  profound 
(icquaintencewiththelitoratureof  hiBprofesaion,  for  which  even  his  friends 
had  scarcely  given  him  credit.  Since  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  his  con- 
nection with  party  organization  has  of  course  ceased;  and  his  course  on 
various  occaaions,  ahows  that  he  is  too  pure  and  honest  to  allow  the  zeal 
of  the  partisan  to  sully  the  judicial  ermine.     Still,  his  devotion  to  the  oar* 
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dioal  doctrinee  of  s  radical  and  progressive  democracy  remains  nn- 
impured. 

His  judicial  poaition,  however,  has  not  taken  from  Judge  Kelley  his 
interest  in  public  movements  of  a  general  character.  In  all  that  ooncems 
the  elevation  of  the  laboring  community,  and  llie  development  of  the  ridi 
resources  of  his  native  state,  his  interest  is  deep  and  abiding.  To  bis 
eloquent  appeals,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  eminent  men  by  whom 
the  Central  Pennsylvania  Kail-road  was  projected,  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  the  completion  of  that  gigantic  enterprise.  To  his  exertions,  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  Bishop  Potter,  and  a  few  friends  of  education,  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  establishment  of  public  night-schools  in  Philadelphia,  for 
those  whose  daily  employment  would  otherwise  cut  them  off  from  all 
means  of  instruction.  This  project  was  an  onward  step  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  blessings  of  education  of  a  most  important  character.  By  it,  the  means 
of  instruction  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  youth  whose  days  are 
spent  in  the  workshop  or  the  brick-yard,  and  whose  evenings  heretofore  bad 
been  too  generally  passed  at  the  street  comers.  Prior  to  his  elevation 
to  the  bench,  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  capital  pnnishment ;  and,  while  he  has  never  hesitated 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  state,  both  as  prosecuting  officer  and 
criminal  judge,  he  still  expresses  his  conviction,  that  the  interests  of  society 
demand  the  absolute  repeal  of  all  laws  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death. 

Although  his  reputation  has  Ijeea  mainly  that  of  a  politician  and  orator, 
he  is  far  from  deficient  in  ability  as  a  writer.  His  style  is  clear,  terse  and 
compressed,  and  his  thoughts  eminently  rational  and  practical.  An  ad- 
dress before  the  democrats  on  the  4th  of  July,  1811,  a  lecture  on  the 
philosophy  of  history,  and  one  on  education,  are  among  his  printed  pro- 
ductions. Hie  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
for  colored  juvcnUe  delinquents  at  Philadelphia,  published  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  institution,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  style,  both  of  thinking  and 
writing.  In  it,  his  perspicuous  reasoning,  concise  style  and  warm  philan- 
thropy, alike  appear.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  extracts.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  the  am^ioration  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  the  im- 
portance of  education,  ana  of  the  cultivation  of  refined  tastes,  as  preven- 
tives of  crimes : 

mphaticEtlly  the  pioneer.  Her  statesmen 
vict  a  brother  and  co-heir  of  heaven,  and 
to  embody  in  the  penal  system  of  a.  great  commanweslth  the  sublime  maralitv 
of  the  Gospel.  While  they  protected  society  by  the  safe  seclusion  of  the  of- 
fender, they  endeavored  to  make  his  seclusion  compatible  with  self-respect  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Separating  the  convict  from  his  companions  in  crime,  ihey 
provided  him  with  instruction  in  some  available  trade  or  calling,  that,  when  he 
again  entered  the  busy  world,  he  should  pnssBss,  jodefeasibly,  the  means  of  gain- 
ing an  honest  livelihood.  Beholding  in  him  a  man,  they  desired  to  make  him  a 
law  unto  himself,  to  quickeo  and  develop  his  intellect,  arotise  his  moral  scnti- 
ments,  and  impress  and  ennoble  him  by  the  power  and  beauty  of  holiness. 
Supplanting  the  whipping-post  by  the  moral  instructor,  they  made  room  for  an 
eitenaive  library  by  removing  the  rows  of  muskets,  which,  holding  the  felon  in 
check,  had  ^lendy  taught  him  that  force  was  society's  only  law ;  and,  having 
restrained  him  from  association  with  the  vicions  and  degraded,  they  invited  the 


wise  and  good  to  visit  his  lonely  cell,  and  strengthen  him  in  themaiotGnai 
good  resolves  by  their  counsel  and  encouragement.  Knowing  the  vali 
habit*  of  industry,  and  the  coldness  and  sospicion  the  discharg^  convict  must 
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eflcoanCet,  they  gave  him  an  iatereBt  in  the  rendu  of  his  Ubor  u  a  gnbetButial 
and  appreciable  evidence  of  their  desire  to  restore  him  to  the  anreBtrained  en- 
joyment of  the  legitimate  pleaenrea  of  life.  Henceforth,  leaving  venfteance  to 
Him  to  whom  it  belongs,  society  waa  to  protect  itself,  not  by  pnniehjng,  bnl  by 
refonning,  the  criminal,  Bars  and  bolta  were  still  to  restrain  hinf,  but,  mean- 
while, loving  sympathy  was  to  strive  to  soften  his  indnrated  heart,  wisdom  to 
enlighten  hia  dorhened  mind,  and  religion  to  awaken  his  dormant  soul." 

'*  Many  of  these  apprentices  are  worthy  farmers'  sons.  The  father's  well- 
tilled  farm  will  support  the  family ;  bat  is  too  small  to  be  again  divided.  The 
•on  mast,  therefore,  carve  out  his  own  foitaoe.  He  is  now  a  well-grown  boy, 
and,  baving  enjoyed  the  example  of  his  father's  temperance  and  industry,  the 
care  and  connaet  of  hia  fond  mother,  and  sncb  slender  means  of  education  as  tbe 
waynde  school  aSbrds,  be  turns  his  steps  towards  the  city,  as  the  field  of  widest 
and  most  varied  enterprise.  His  object  is  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  by  which 
he  may  gain  an  honest  and  independent  livelihood.  When  his  heart  awelU 
with  recollections  of  home,  he  tnms  to  the  future,  and  thinks  of  the  happy  time 
to  come,  when,  aa  a  snccesiful  master- workman,  his  roof  shall  shelter,  and  hia 
means  maintain  his  aged  parents.  Finding  employment,  he  enters  on  hia  ap- 
prenticeship. In  hismaster  be  also  Buds  a  friend.  Their  contract,  howerer,ia 
a  mere  bargain,  from  which  both  parties  eipect  advantage.  The  boy  binds 
himself  to  give  years  of  willing  snd  obedient  labor  as  the  consideratioD  for  food, 
clothing,  and  instructioa  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  calling  of  his  cbrace. 
The  master — a  kiod-hoarted  man  and  goon  mechanic — is  cheered  in  his  toil  by 
the  hope  of  making  something  more  than  a  bare  living  for  the  little  family  with 
which  Qod  has  blessed  him.  His  home  ia  in  a  respectable  neighborhood.  Em- 
bellished by  few  luxnries,  it  is  well  supplied  with  the  means  of  substantial  com- 
fort. The  snug  parlor,  darkened  at  other  times,  is  open  to  the  family  on  Sun- 
day, or  when  a  few  friends  visit  the  master's  thrifty  helpmate.  In  the  rear  of 
the  parlor  is  the  little  dining-room,  warmed  by  the  kitchen  slove,  around  which 
the  family  gathers  in  the  evening  for  the  gossip  of  the  day  and  neighborhood.. 
In  the  attic  is  the  bc^'s  clean  and  well-made  bed.  The  little  room,  though 
well  finished,  is  without  grate  or  fireplace.  To  warm  it  through  the  long 
evenings  of  the  winter,  when  books  or  intercourse  with  young  compaDions  might 
engage  him,  would  involve  the  master  in  the  purchase  of  a  stove,  fuel,  and 
lights ;  a  serious  item  of  expenditure,  which  the  cnstom  of  the  trade  would  not 
sanction,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case  do  not  require;  indeed,  the  boy  does 
not  Expect  it.  He  knows  that  be  enjoya  more  comforts  than  most  of  his  class, 
and  ia  gratefnl  for  them.  He  cannot,  however,  let  his  love  of  quiet  and  study, 
be  keen  as  it  may,  confine  himself  in  bis  cold  chamber  through  the  long  winter 
evenings.  True,  be  is  not  denied — nay,  he  is  sometimes  welcomed — to  a  place 
in  jbe  ■  eitting-room.'  He  need  not,  however,  attempt  to  read  there ;  nor  can 
he  join  as  enual  participant  in  the  conversation.  Feeling  restiainc  from  the 
presence  of  tne  heads  of  the  family,  be  soon  discovers  that  he,  too,  is  a  restraint 
on  them.  Hia  acquaintances  in  the  city  are  few,  and  remembering  the  oft- 
repeated  admonitions  of  his  mother  against  evil  company,  he  is  indisposed  to 
increase  their  number;  but  he  goes  forth  to  escape  the  irksomeneaa  of  home. 
And  where  does  he  go  T  To  visit  friends  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtuous  and  intelli- 
gent family  ?  Alas,  he  is  a  stranger  !  He  goes.  However,  where  society  in  its 
wiedom  and  goodness  invites  hirn — to  the  street  comer,  the  hose  or  engine  bouse, 
the  beer  shop,  or  the  bar-room — and  if  he  go  not  speedily  thence  to  worse  places. 
But  I  need  not  follow  him.  Were  be  a  son  of  yonre,  your  fears  would  indicate 
the  thousand  dangers  that  surround  him." 


His   address  on  the  "  CharacteriBtics  of  the  Age,"  before  the  ] 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  College,  Gettysburg,  breathes  the  same  noble 
spirit.     We  will  detain  the  reader  with  but  brief  extracts  : 

"  £  would  not  disparage  the  value  of  the  '  little  leBning'  which  enables  a 
man  to  read  and  write  his  mother  tongue  with  facility,     when  ■  commerce  is 
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king,'  the  sbili^  to  do  dnt  is  Ihde  leas  tfam  eneitiial  to  Ac  pfi^rneal  wdl-bdng 
of  me  cttizea.  Under  mch  gutKriunent  the  receijx-baak  peaceably  cnoogh 
perfmns  a  large  share  of  the  fiiDctioiu  of  die  embattled  walla  and  azroed  retaio- 
en  of  tlie  dayi  when  force  waa  lair.  Bat  to  rise  abore  the  commaaal  Talne 
of  theae  ileiider  attnnmeDta,  he  who  can  read  the  hnunage  of  Shakspears  and 
Hilton.  Johaatn  md  Addison,  Shelley  aad  WufdtwottE,  haa  ibe  key  to  the  oA- 
lected  wisdom  of  bis  race.  The  fwnic  VDOBd  his  workdo]^  die  ptopeny  of 
ocheia,  areaent  to  bis  view  ■  landscape  which  is  hi^  and  to  luni  betong*  every 
aify  nothing  to  which  poet  ever  gave  h^italioB  or  name.  The  nges  of  the 
moat  remate  past  obey  hit  call  as  cowueUon  and  ftiends^  And  in  the  com- 
peoy  of  ptophet  and  apostle  he  may  approach  the  presence  of  the  Most  Hieb. 
TbeTalaefrf'sQeh  a  gift  u  inestiinable.  Wiadomandjnstice  wonldmake  it  Qie 
CMtain  heritage  of  «rery  child  bora  into  die  commoowealih. 

"  The  spirit  of  commerce  i*  essentially  selfish.    Voyages  are  |si^ec:fied  for 

CGt.  The  merchant,  whose  Itbertt  gins  sarprise  the  world,  ehafiers  in  his 
sains.  Not  for  a  man  as  a  family  3[  brethren,  dterefore,  are  the  bleannga 
of  this  age.  They  are  the  gifts  of  a  common  fadier,  bnt  diey  come  not.  lile 
light  and  dew,  insensibly  to  all.  They  mai^  the  achievementsofonr  race,  and 
manifen  the  master-spirit  of  the  Bee,  but  hitherto  they  have  been  felt  bnt 
•li^tly  by  the  misses  of  mankind.  Wealth  increases ;  bnt  its  (iggregadoa  into 
£bw  hands  takes  place  with  erer-growine  rapidity.  The  comforts  of  life 
aboond ;  bnt  when  the  markets  of  the  world  are  elntted,  honger  is  in  the  home 
of  the  artisan.  Orer-prodQcCion  causes  the  legitimate  effects  of  famine.  The 
ingennity  of  political  economists  is  vainly  taxed  ibr  the  means  of  prerenting 
the  accomtJsiion  of  aarplas  material  and  fabrics.  And  while  warehonse  and 
granary  groan  with  repletion,  heartless  theory  pcants  to  the  laboring  population 
rednced  to  want  and  pauperism,  and  with  donatio  empha^a,  inqmrcs  if  the 
increase  of  popnladon  cannot  be  legally  restrained  !  The  state  td  the  market 
shows  that  there  are  more  men  than  commerce  requires,  and  a  jost  aystem  of 
economy  wonid  adapt  the  snpply  to  the  demand ! 

"  Ancient  philosophy  did  not  recognize  adlity  as  an  aim.  It  contemned,  aa 
mechanical  and  degrading,  the  discovery  or  inventioa  Att  improved  man's 
phyncal  condition.  Socrates  invented  no  steam-engine  or  ^inning-jenny.  The 
•onl  was  his  constant  stady.  Regardless  of  his  own  estate,  he  cared  not  for 
tbe  material  comfort  of  othera.  Indifferent  to  the  world  himself,  he  sought  to 
raise  his  disciples  above  it.  A  dispntations  idler  and  a  scoffer  at  utility,  he 
fashioned  Plato  and  swayed  the  world  for  centuries.  Our  philosophy  comes 
from  Beicoh.  It  only  deals  with  the  wants  of  man  and  nses  of  nature.  The 
body  is  the  object  of  its  solidtade.  Earth  is  the  &eld  of  its  hopes.  Time 
bonnds  its  horizon.  Frnit,  material  frnit — the  mnltiplicarion  of  the  means^ 
tempornl  enjoyment — was  tbe  end  Lord  Bacon  had  in  view,  when,  denouncing 
tbe  schools,  he  gave  hie  theories  to  the  world.  Time  and  experience  have  vin- 
dicated his  methods.  Bat  have  they  not  a! ao  shown,  that  a  system  which  ofieta 
no  sanctions  to  virtue  and  no  restraints  to  vice,  whose  only  instruments  are  the 
senses,  snd  whose  only  subject  is  material  law.  may  impart  to  a  world  the  vices 
which  made  the  wisest  also  the  meanest  of  mankind." 

These  details  siiflioiently  indicate  that  tbe  elevation  of  Judge  KeUey  to 
Ms  present  position  is  not  due  to  fortuitous  circumstances,  but  that  be  has 
worked  it  out  for  hiniself,  by  hia  own  inherent  capacity  and  indomitable 
energy.  Still  young,  and  in  the  flush  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  he  baa 
before  him,  in  all  biunan  probabOity,  a  long  career  of  honor  and  useful- 
ness. May  be  for  many  years  contmUe  to  enjoy  tbe  sunshine  of  prosperity 
that  has  always  heretofore  bo  deservedly  beamed  upon  his  path ;  and  may 
many  a  meritorious  youth,  under  the  clouds  of  poverty  and  advendty, 
look  upon  bis  example,  and  draw  strength  and  comfort  from  its  view  f 
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,  Tax  great  prosperity,  which  everwhere  pervades  the  coMtttxy,  and  every 
department  of  bnsioess,  has  pret^  eDectnally  cloeed  the  moaths  of  clamorona 
protect] onisls,  who  He  in  the  general  welfare,  resnltiDe  from  extended  inter- 
touras,  no  pretexl  for  going  back  to  a  syetem,  which  left,  in  its  operation,  do 
very  graiefal  remembrance  upon  the  pnblte  mind.  That  the  external  trade  a( 
the  country  has  been  'vsry  large  daring  the  first  fbar  months  of  the  cnrrent 
year,  is  apparent ;  bat,  measared  by  the  course  of  internal  trade,  it  has  not  ex- 
ceeded its  due  proportion  to  the  general  progress.  In  order  to  estimate,  in 
some  degree,  what  the  internal  trade  is,  as  compared  with  last  year,  we  have 
compiled  a  table  of  the  revennea  of  public  works  in  all  secuons  of  the  country, 
and  the  result  is  as  fbUowa  i 


Wibuh  and  Brie  Cusl,  April Vl.iM M,sei «,4M 

Brie  lUil-niBd.  4  moDEhi  to  Uaj 467,730 a2VC3 134,833 

Peiuiivlv«nUWorl»,4inrinlhitoMBj «5,8» 539,1113 tSMJ 

IfewYorkCinaU,toUi;14lh 363,261 538,499 ISSJM 

Mohawk  Rul-rosd,  4  moDlhi  10  Hk; 47,G80 60,339 19,649 

HicbvanSoiitbFra,4DioD[luU>Mi7 U,403 66,180 49,477 

Michxnn  CcntriJ.  3  montlis  m  Ui; 89,5^4 130.374 17,810 

Longliland  Riil-road,  ImanJuuMiy 45,706 53,384 7.676 

Hiilem  ^Bilnnd,  4  months  UJ  Miy 139,968 170,837 3T,BS9 

MantgoHLFrj  and  W»t  Point,  AIl,  JSW  to  April 138,938 148,313 19,975 

8indu>V<°^Muufield,3moDlll* 9,5>S 36,138 37,148 

HacoD  and  Weitsrn,  April 19,586 14,366 1,66* 

Vermont  uidHa>uchi»pU*,3in(nitiu 33,715 41,817 7,M1 

MsdiioD  ud  lodiaoipolii,  4  nwnlh* 49,833 110,050 40,917 

Albaa]'  and  Schenectiday,  April. 30,075 95,750 0,675 

Rutland  and  BDrlington,  Apnl 19,591 39,300 »,149 

New-H(TenIUil-H»d;  April. 33,010 51,945 16,335 

Qalen*  and  Chicago,  March 4,994 11,594 6,536 

I^17,S1S  ^674,119  B3a,0M 

The  payments  from  the  conntry,  conseqaent  upon  the  enhanced  receipts  of 
produce,  are  setiifactory,  and  increase  the  abundance  of  money  in  the  ci^, 
notnith standing  the  large  importaciooa.  Large  as  have  been  the  importariona 
of  goods,  the  demand  has  been  proportionate  ;  and  sales,  except  for  iJl-aaBOited 
fltyles,  have  been  satisfactory.  The  following  is  the  value  of  dry  goods  im- 
ported, as  compared  with  last  year: 


..«S,943,5OT •5,341,308 «5,ao7,33I 

... 1.323,734 S,4«,834 5,748J>f* 

....^B18,6^7 6,339,438 8,749,M4 

....1,753,788 3,974,085 3,194,n3 

....1,471,659 815,873 1,7«I,MB 

TotaHoiir  month...... •IV08,305 t31,99a,389 t33,e60,«T5 

The  increase  this  year  has  not  been,  over  last  year,  so  great  as  it  then  was 

over  the  previous  year ;  and  in  some  deBcriptiona  there  has  been  a  decline,  as 

woollens  and  flaxen  goods.     The  exports  of  United  States  produce  have  also 

increased  considerably.     They  have  been  irom  New- York  asifoUows : 

BXPoan  or  dnitid  stitii  raooDoa  raoK  hiw-tokk. 

1846.  1S49.  1830.  1951. 

Jumarj •1,939,413 •3,109,903 •3,715,310 •3,1S9,T« 

?ebruai7 1,873,343 9,190,649 3,607,584 3,157,333 

March 1,463,539 3,687,805 9,685,634 3,976,196 

April 1,998.736 3,655,819 3,146,151 ifit^fin 

19,844,176 •11,334,689 •1484TM 
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For  1646,  tbe  l&st  year  of  the  old  tuns',  the  exporti  of  domestic  produce 
were  thought  to  be  Urge ;  but  eince  then,  corregpoacling  with  the  increased  in- 
puTts,  they  have  gone  on  to  increaae,  until  in  the  present  year  tha  sales  of  the 
proceeds  of  United  States  industry  ore  very  nearly  double  what  ihey  were  in 
that  year.  The  effect  of  these  large  sales  is  not  merely  to  sell  to  roach  to  for- 
oiga  nations,  but  it  enhances,  by  taking  □0'  the  surplus,  the  tbIub  of  all  that  b 
•oTdathooie  ;  consequently,  labor  gets  more  from  capital  for  what  is  sold  at  home, 
than  it  would  if  the  markets  were  depressed  by  the  presence  of  a  surplus-  Asa 
necessary  consequence,  the  revenues  of  the  federal  government  increase  in  pro- 
porUoD  to  their  imports,  in  the  same  redo  that  those  of  public  works  increase,  by 
th^awetlin^  volume  of  prodnce,  which  is  the  means  of  paying  for  the  imports. 
-The  fuUowing  is  a  table  of  the  revenues  of  the  federal  govemntent  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  : 

UNITin  ITATIS  rCDSHAL  RIVIHUE,  THRIE-QUARTEBS.  MtOHta  MlXa  31. 

MiKatbintwu.  Ludi.  Cmtanii.  Tvtd. 

OiurtM  ending  September  a0....t49S,2«4 (Sn.osa •I4,T6t,0t3 $1S,SOS.39() 

Decembers! 59,iO0 533.S83 8,910,940 >,S03,133 

MerchSl 319,381 837,077 11.448,379 15,eM,7S: 


Isenue tXi.»«  •»4,4B0  •l3,4TT,3tT  •HSW.'SO 

^hns  the  customs'  revenue  for  three  quarters  of  Ae  fiscal  year,  are  over 
thirlu-eight  millions  of  dollars.  For  the  quarter  ending  with  June  last  year — 
which  completes  the  year— the  customs  were  $9,343,173.  If  they  are  the 
same  this  year — end  they  cannot  be  less — ihe  customs  for  the  year  will  be 
nearly  fbrty-ei^ht  millions.  When  Mr.  Meredith,  in  Ae  fall  of  1849,  made 
his  estimates  for  the  year  1851,  and  endeavored,  on  the  Galplfin  system, 
to  persuade  Congress  thai  the  reveoues,  under  the  present  tariff,  woold  be  de- 
ficient, and  that  a  loan  of  $16,000,000  would  be  necessary,  he  estimated  the 
customs  at  32,000,000  for  the  whole  year  1851.  or  six  millions  less  than  the 
actual  figures,  for  three  quarters.  We,  at  that  time,  showed  wherein  hi«  error 
lay,  and  a  very  few  monlhs  confirmed  our  figures.  Last  fall  Mr,  Corwin. 
having  the  benefit  of  a  year's  experience,  and  ocing  already  in  the  actus)  re- 
ceipt of  614,764,043  from  the  customs  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  was 
constrained  to  raise  the  figure  to  45,000,000  for  the  year ;  bat  this  sum,  he  said, 
was  insdequate  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  he  proposed  to  increase 
the  duties,  as  he  said,  to  make  the  customs  more  productive.  We,  at  that 
time,  endeavored  to  show  that  the  partisan  nature  of  the  treasury  reports, 
twisting  the  truth  into  a  specious  plea  for  party  purposes,  was  not  the  aole 
cause  of  the  manifest  misstatements ;  but  that  they  arose,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  inability  of  the  Secretary  to  understand  the  principles  of  commerce,  which 
in  their  operation- aQi:ct  his  department,  but  the  proper  understanding  of  which 
was  neceasary  to  honest  estimates  of  his  revenue.  He  was  perpetually  io  a 
fever  about  an  "  alarming  balance,"  which  somebody  was  to  owe  to  somebod)' 
and  which  he  wanted  to  pre\'ent,  by  making  consume rs  pay  more  to  corporate 
producers — that  is  to  say,  tu  make  capital  oppress  industry,  for  fear  industry 
should  ruin  itself  by  extravagance.  However,  his  surmises,  like  those  of  the 
Hon.  Abbott  T.awrence,  are  of  value  only  as  a  landmark  by  which  to  test  the 
error?  of  the  protectionists,  by  the  events  as  they  occur.  While  Mr.  Walker's 
reports  remain  a  monument  of  financial  skill,  the  writings  of  Lawrence,  Mere- 
dith, and  Corwin,  are  but  evidences  of  attempted  deception,  credulity  and  ig- 
norance. The  federal  revenues  are  larger  than  ever  before;  they  are  equal 
to  the  expenditure ;  they  are  based  on  a  law  average  of  customs ;  and  the  ex- 
ports of  notional  products,  including  gold,  are  equal  to  the  increased  importa- 
tions necessary  to  yield  a  larger  revenue ;  yet  money  is  abundant,  alt  the  ave- 
nnea  of  trade  active,  the  banks  in  good  Credit,  and  no  sign  of  that  general  in- 
Mlveacy— individual,  etete,  and  government — which,  acoording  to  the  letten 
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of  Mr.  Lftwrence.  wu  to  hive  swept  over  the  Union,  comnirenciDg  Jaly,  184B, 
as  an  inevitable  cooMquence  of  a  reduced  taiifT- 

Tbese  ample  revenues  of  the  federal  govemmenc  canse  a  Urge  and  Bctive 
demand  lor  specie,  and  it  is  to  tbis  cause  tbst  may  mainly  be  ascribed  die 
steadiness  of  tbs  currency,  and  the  absence  of  undue  credits. 

Tbe  magnitude  <rfthe  specie  movement  in  New-York  is  scarcely  realized  b^ 
the  public,  but  some  estimate  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  following  figures. 
Tbey  represent  the  imports  at  New-York  from  abroad,  exclnave  of  Calilomut, 
the  Colifomia  deposits  at  the  mint,  the  monthly  exports  of  coin,  the  payments 
into  Custom  House,  and  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  New- York  Banks  and 
Sub-Treasury  at  the  close  of  each  m{aith. 

Imporli  lVs«i  Ennpa-    Dapotiu  u  aliit.       Eiporu.         Paid  iulo  Trea.  Toul  moi*iMiil. 

Jmmsrr 2S7,1M 5,000,000 l,fiM,9SI 3,669,101 10,172,808 

Febroiry 161/131 3,000,000 1,007.668 VW,?(» 6,881,498 

MuTh 370.305 3,671,000 3,368.861 3,313,380 8,533,716 

Aprik 331,605 3,860,000 3,1Bi,ieS 3,669,081 9,533^8 


The  aggregat*  of  this  monthly 
balance  in  banks  and  Treasury,  compare 

SFICIB  OS  HIHD  IS  HIW-TORX. 

t         In  Bank.  In  Trtuiuy.  TalaL  Anrsfirta  rMslpw 

JasDUT .tl1,Dll,I04 (1,519.655 •13,333,759 (10,172,803 

FebruBiy 8,170.000 3,410,131 13,580,131 6,881,433 

HsrcbS 8,033,000 3,803,000 11,836.000 8,533,746 

J^>rill 7,970,359 3,076,937 11,017,316 9.533,868 

Utjll 7,S67/KIO 4,100,000 13,367,000 7,080,000 

Thus  there  is  a  movement  of  specie  coining  and  going  equal  to  ^300,000  per 
day,  or  eight  millions  per  month;  and  iiv  five  months  end  a  balf  ten  millions 
have  been  exported,  and  thirteen  millions  paid  into  Custom  Honne,  making 
twenty-three  millions,  and  the  amount  on  hand  is  over  one  million  more  than  it 
was  BIX  weeks  since.  The  enormous  amount  of  forty-two  millions  of  dollars  in 
specie  has  changed  hands  in  this  city  in  five  months  without  attracting  much 
Mtention,  and  withont  at  all  influencing  tbe  discount  of  notes. 

What  a  change  is  here  from  the  circumstances  that  attended  the  market  a 
few  years  ainceT  We  remember  then,  on  going  down  into  the  street,  to  have 
remarked  a  mysterious  aniicty  upon  the  faces  of  all — groups  whiaperine  at  cor- 
ners— money  lords  shaking  their  sagacious  beads,  and  castiug  furtive  gUnces  at 
the  United  States  Bracch  Bonk  building — ^Cashi'crs  moving  to  and  fro — runners 
with  notifications  calling  in  loans — Bears  hnppy  in  the  cbnaces  which  pro- 
duced a  fall  in  their  favor — merchants  issuing  from  banks,  rnefolljr  regarding 
their  rejected  paper,  while  note  brokers  were  on  the  look  out  for  victims,  and 
the  discount  on  "  nncnrreot"  hourly  rising  amid  the  fierce  contentions  of  bank 
directors,  to  avoid  a  debtor  balance  at  the  close  of  the  day.  On  investigating 
the  cause  of  these  evident  signs  of  panic,  we  were  informed  in  a  half  smotnered 
and  startled  tone,  by  an  old  broker,  that  there  was  a  tpede  draft  in  the  street. 
The  exact  Bmoant  had  not  transpired,  but  must  be  nearly  $300,000,  and  this 
panic-spreading  draft  turned  out  to  be  $150,000  from  the  Philadelphia  United 
States  Bunk  on  its  branch  in  New- York. 

Such  was  THEM  the  effect  of  tbe  unusual  circumstance  of  a  demand  for  a  lit- 
tle coin.  At  the  present  time,  two  millions  of  dollars  comes  and  goes  weekly, 
and  is  not  noticed.  The  banks  pnsh  out  their  paper  without  fear,  and  discoont 
ilrichout  hedtation. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government,  dependent  as  they  ore  upon  the  import  of 
foreign  goods,  are  and  must  continue  to  be  favorably  afiected  by  the  prodnetioa 
of  gold  in  California.  The  same  caiise  which  induces  large  exports  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  operates  to  swell  ihe  amount  of  dutiable  goods  received  in  ex- 
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chaoge.  Gold  i*  not  an  article  of  conanrnption,  altbongli  one  of  extenaive  prO' 
daemon  and  of  nniversal  demand  as  a  mediuca  of  excbajige.  Its  nttUty  in  thia 
latter  respect  toon  reaches  a  maximnm  in  any  country,  more  pirticalarfy  in  one 
lifce  the  United  States,  where  tha  communicy  are  fkiDUiar  with  a  mixed  car- 
rency  of  e»Id  and  convertible  bank  paper.  It  ia  •  well  known  {Aenomenon  at 
banking,  tnac  the  amount  of  money  which  can  be  pat  into  circnlaticm  cannot  Ew 
forced  to  exceed  a  given  amount.  The  moment  that  it  does  ao,  the  aurplas  flowa 
offin  the  iaverae  double  ratio  by  which  it  was  issaed.  Thns  gold  flows  freely 
into  the  country  by  the  opeiatiuns  of  trade,  and  as  it  does  so,  the  banking  insa- 
iQtions  become  more  confident  and  lend  more  freely  their  promisea. 

The  coinage  of  money  in  the  United  States  for  1860,  was,  at  New-Orleana, 
85.075.500  ;  at  Philadelphia,  818,156,471.  together  833,231,971. 

The  imports  nf  coin  in  the  handa  of  immigranta  and  per  Custom  House  re- 
porta,  somewhat  exceeded  the  exports;  so  that  tha  sum  of  coinage  representa 
the  iacreasa  of  metallic  money  in  the  country  for  the  year.  By  uie  oparadaa 
of  the  banks  of  the  Union,  the  circulation  wasinflaenced  as  toUows: 


BpKl*  Id  bank  nuln.    Ncilu  dT  buki  on  kuiL     Oros  dnglEtion.  N«t  dmluiaa. 

ISM. 1S,3T9,345 16,303,389 13l,3M,Si8 U5fit3,a3J 

1851 48,671,133 17,187, 886, ., lSS,0Sfl,S81 ^3T,BT0,1U 

ImCMa. M,2Bl,7Ba •Sa.CTS.OSS »I3,B07,Sal 

Now  the  Mint  emitted  833,231,971  of  coin,  of  which  83.291,783  went  into 
bank  vanlts,  and  839.990,163  into  general  circulation,  Tbia  sum  added  to  the 
increase  of  bank  notes,  givoB  352,797,705  as  the  increased  carreney  for  the  rio- 
sle  year  IB50.  That  ia  to  say,  since  January,  1850,  the  currency  of  the  whole 
Union  has  increased  in  excess  of  exports  of  coin  not  less  than  seventy  mitlioiia 
of  dollars !  It  follows  inevitably  that  as  currency  ia  not  consumed,  and  the  ex- 
cess afier  the  wants  of  trade  are  supplied  becomes  useless,  chat  the  <]bannelaaf 
circulation  must  now  be  very  nearly  full,  and  that  a  quancitv  equal  at  least  to 
the  California  supplies  must  be  exported  from  the  country.  It  ia  true,  that 
judicious  coinage  and  reatrainta  upon  the  issues  of  banks  would  cause  a  far 
greater  amount  of  coined  money  to  be  held  in  the  channels  of  circulation,  bat 
neither  of  these  circumstances  is  likely  to  take  place.  The  Mint  at  Philadel- 
phia continues  only  to  coin  820  pieces  for  exportation  ;  and  although  the  Direc- 
tor. Dr.  Patterson,  whose  conduct  in  relation  lo  the  Hint  was  open  to  so  much 
remark,  has  rcdgned,  his  successor  will  not  have  it  in  his  power  materially  lo 
change  the  course  of  affairs,  through  the  inherent  defects  of  the  institution  it- 
•elf. 

Daring  the  first  four  months  of  the  preaent  year  the  actual  aupply  of  coin 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  alone  has  been  817,165,756  against  an  export  in 
the  same  period  of  $8,125,0]  3,  and  more  than  three  times  the  amonnt  corned  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year.     The  monthly  coinage  in  pieces  has  been  aa  iid- 


•M lOS.SOl 338,0*9 334,1*7 IIT,T44 MS3,T»1 

VO «,n» M,lt» 

•9 «,««3 48.t63 

•31 101,560 13a,3M 38,104 88,908 3eo,7t8 

•1 S51,408 188,702 afi3,S90 387,118 l,D«),4ta 


^a«l 458,767 SS8,977 BS4,IS4 <14,M9 B,S06,T77 

TsliK ll,BS0,»a8 5,093,907 a,BBa,7as 3,17fl,0SB 17,163,75« 

1850 S,6B4,M1 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  continue  to  bo  issued  in  (he  nseleia  820 
pieces,  but  the  increased  aupply  of  smaller  coins,  inadeauate  as  it  is,  has  had 
an  influence  upon  the  price  of  niver  coins,  which  has  aeclined,  aa  compared 
with  last  January.    Theaupply  of  coin  ia,  however,  greater  hy  $11,480,891  fbr 
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die  first  fbor  months  of  the  year,  bat  the  export  has  been  greater.  The  month- 
ly deponcee  of  gold  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  exports  from  New-York,  compare 
as  foUows : 


....3,000^X10 SrB,7M 1,007,689 

....a,Bii,o<» ns,o8T a,36e,a»i 

S,8«0,000 290,107 3,4B9,m 

..•13,S31,I»0 tasMtl 18,125,013 


In  the  month  of  May  the  exports  for  the  first  three  weeks  were  about  $3,500- 
000,  Bu<)  the  arrivals  aboat  $1,000,000  more.  The  fnllowin^  table  ehnwa  the 
kinda  end  desdnadons  of  coins  that  bad  been  exported  from  this  port  from  April 
6  to  May  17 : 

IIPOITS  DT  COIN  moK  TBI  PORT  a*  (UW-TORH,  IPRIL  »U  lo  KIT  91TH._ 

Enrapfc  Euflud.  Wailtndlw  Toul. 

Uaiwd&ueg  gold  coin .868,978 a^S7.0S9 &36,4fi3 1,3es,080 

"  golddoBt 1,9M 7,000 8,9B« 

"  iiItbt  coin.. .1,033,700 340,380 33,000 1,416,080 

Hexiean  toin 95,000 350,000 38,000 373,000 

IWeignulvar. 167,098 99,094 10,150 S0B,34! 

"      gold 144,a81 14,780 30,608 190,069 

Doobloou 383,377 393.377 

•3,911,143 43,307,313 •1,031,958 •7,090,015 

The  exports  have  been  about  one  half  silver  and  foreign  coins,  while  the 
total  amoont  has  been  less  than  the  coinage  of  California  sold  at  Philadelphia 
alone.  In  the  month  of  March,  $2,000,000  were  ooined  at  New-Orleans.  The 
imports  of  foreign  coin  at  New-York  in  the  fnnr  months  have  been  reported  at 
$1,017,330,  and  fully  $6,000,000  have  arrived  in  the  hands  of  immigrants,  of 
whom  35,000  arrived  at  ibia  port  in  April  alone.  It  is  from  this  latter  aonrce 
that  the  supply  of  foreign  coins  for  export  U  derived.  The  coinage  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mine  has  exceeded  the  dcposites — amounting  to  $17,165,756  for 
the  four  months.     Of  this,  however,  only  $1,090,446  were  in  guld  dollars. 

From  all  these  data  it  fiilluws  that  the  sapply  of  specie  here  has  been  as  fol- 
lows in  four  mouths : 

Imported  at  New-York,  perrelaro* $1,017,390 

Imported  it  New  York  by  immigrants,  estimated S.OnO.Ono 

Cuined  at  Pbiladalphia,  per  relnma 17,165.756 


Bicnaofaapply $15,058,133 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  coinage  was  in  donblc  eagles,  which  go  to  Eng- 
land for  rocoinage.  The  process  of  coining  them  here  is,  in  fact,  onW  to  assay 
the  gold  at  the  United  States  government  expense  for  the  benefit  of  English 
holders,  who  have  it  coined  in  London.  The  French  houses  say  the  twenty 
dollar  pieces  are  now  the  best  remittances.  They  are  new,  and  jast  asaayea, 
and  require  bnt  little  expense  tn  turn  them  into  money  there. 

The  sound  financial  principle  on  which  the  present  charier  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  based  in  1844 — viz :  that  there  should  be  no  restraint  upon  the 
movement  of  the  precious  metals,  but  tbat  they  should  come  and  go  precisely 
as  the  operations  of  commerce  impel  them — has  been  admirably  illnstraled  in 
the  working  of  oar  independent  treasury  system.  According  to  the  English 
Bank  charter,  thn  institution  most  give  gold  for  notes,  or  notes  for  ftnld,  accord- 
ing to  the  demands  of  ibo  public,  Thoa  standard  gold  bullion  is  by  law  taken 
by  ihe  Bank  of  England  in  exchange  Ibr  iu  notes  at  77s.  9d.  per  ounce.    Th« 
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Endish  coin  is,  however,  worth  773.  lOJd.  per  oqdco.  The  difl*erence  iH6.) 
is  the  coat  ot  delay,  which  averages  one  month  at  the  English  Mint.  For^ 
poiuida  troy  of  standard  gold  is  at  the  mint  coined  into  1.869  sovereigns.  Ch» 
pnnce  of  coin  is  therefore  worth  TTa.  iOjd.,  an<]  the  lower  ptice  &r  bullion  a 
allowed  the  bank  to  campensale  for  delay.  Whatever  qnaatily  of  gold  U 
imported  into  England,  the  bank,  on  demand  of  its  owners,  most  issue  notes  at 
the  above  rate.  But  all  gold  imported  is  not  atandard,  and  to  become  so  ii 
must  be  assayed  at  private  assay  hooaea  at  the  expense  of  the  owner.  Theet- 
peose  of  assaying  varies  very  ranch  with  different  descriptions  of  gdld. 

In  the  Uoiled  States  the  national  mint  contains  an  assay  office,  by  which  the 
metals  are  assayed  foe  coinage  at  the  cost  of  the  goveniment.  In  England  the 
asaay  is  done  by  private  hou»eB,  and  the  metal,  rednced  to  its  legal  standard, 
ranst  be  carried  to  the  mint  for  ctnnage. 

California  bullion  is  very  expensive,  and  therefore  is  not  sent  to  London ; 
but  the  bank'  of  England  has  passed  resolutions  to  receive  the  new  eagles  and 
doable  esgles  freshly  issued  from  the  United  States  assay  ofRce  at  763.  3d.  per 
ounce,  or  Is.  6d.  less  than  standard  bullion  per  ounce,  or  a  difference  of  S  per 
cent,  against  the  American  coin,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  standards.     That  is  to  say,  10,000  eagles  will  average  wei^t 


is  follows : 


.8,371  Iff. 1178  3 ao,*79  191 

.o.ara  la una ao.aoo  3^ 


Coil  of  melting  indMMj 1>  14  < 

The  average  United  States'  coin  is  1(  grains  teorse  than  the  British,  and  ihe 
reception  oC  the  American  coin  by  the  bank  at  a  rate  eqnal  to  the  cost  of  assay, 
facilitates  the  migration  of  the  bnllinn  thither.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  turns  out  only  the  large  pieces,  for  which  there  is  no 
circnladng  demand  here,  and  w>)i^h  are  a  favorable  remittance.  This  matter 
ought  to  be  remedied,  so  that  all  the  coin  emitted  bv  the  mint  should  be  that 
which  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  circulation.  Tne  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
metals  might  then,  be  left,  with  entire  safety,  to  the  operations  of  commerc*, 
where  there  are  no  government  restrictions.  There  can  result  no  evil  from  the 
movements  of  any  trade.  It  is  bnt  a  few  years  ago  that,  nnder  the  iifieratiori 
of  the  com  lawffof  England,  tha  prospect  of  the  necessity  of  an  import  of  com 
convulsed  the  whole  financial  fabric  of  the  British  Empire.  An  importation  of 
2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  1836,  precipitated  the  most  severe  revalsioaof 
the  present  century.  The  importation  of  40,B66,369  bushels  in  1650  was  en- 
tirely unnoticed,  and  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  financial  movements. 
The  trade  in  com  had  become  regulated,  and,  as  such,  had  produced  its  own 
channels,  and  accommodated  itself  to  all  others.  It  is  the  same  with  the  specie 
movement  here.  The  activity  bestowed  upon  the  precious  metals  by  the  in- 
dependent treasury  plan  of  the  ^verumcnt.  has  compelled  the  banks  to  confine 
theiroperations  upon  the  basis  of  actual  business ;  and  as  long  as  the  debts  due  , 
them  are  secnred  upon  the  prodacts  of  industry,  and  are  promptly  paid,  it  fol- 
lows, unerringly,  that  they  can  always  command  as  much  money  as  can  be 
demanded  of  them. 


SENATOR  DOUGLAS. 


The  promioent  norition  of  Senator  Douglas. in  relation  (o  the  union  Dot  only  oTltw 
Slatea,  bol  of  tbe  Democracy,  tnakes  it  advisable  (□  place  upon  record  ihe  fbUDwing 
oorrespoadeDce ! — 
To  Tut  Hon.  Stefrcn  A.  Dodolis. 

S[R.— The  Dudersigned  Domocratic  Eepoblican  electon  of  the  City  and  Coim^of 
New  York,  hsvo  watobed  with  deep  interest  yoar  distinffuiahed  career  in  ihaOoo- 
srats  of  the  Uniied  Stales,  from  the  time  when  yon  finl  took  part  in  iu  connHls.  Yonr 
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with  which  joa  bare  mintained  iti  biih  prtnot)i1el.  Bud  mpported  iU  bsiKGceiit  mea- 
•arei.  have  awakened  alike  their  regard  and  their  adtnirBtiDii.  Thsf  tang  ago  learned 
to  rely  with  conGdeoce  apoa  the  puri^  or  jour  motiTea,  the  Miundneu  of  yoor  joda- 
ment,  and  ynqr  ability  to  diiahargeall  the  high  datie*  of  a  atateamani  and  ibeir  confi- 
doDce  hat  beea  anply  jaatiGed  by  yoar  fraat  aarvioaa  to  your  party  and  to  your  ooai^ 
by.  dnrioi  the  pait  two  years. 

ThroD^h  that  trying  time,  yon  have  aUxid  aide  by  aide  with  ihoae  veoerablB  patriot* 
whom  Heaven,  in  ita  provideoce,  b^  prBurred.  to  impart  to  the  oevi  geaeratiou  that 
demotion  to  the  UoioD  which  ibey  learned  from  its  fouodara.  Ton  baTe  abared  in  their 
ardnoua,and,  we  trust,  (ncceMfulIabora.  History  wiJ!  record  your  name  with  their* 
in  Ibeiiit  of  those  who  have  do»rved  well  of  the  Kepublic  ;  aodwa  rejoioe  lo  bolioye, 
that  when  tbej-  shell  be  csllod  betice,  yoa  will  remain  and  be  amnng  the  foremoit  lo 
defend  onr  beloved  ooaniry  from  every  danger  which  may  tbreatsn  her,  and  to  lead  her 
Ibrward  in  her  great  miaaiou  of  liberty  and  equality. 


•nd  yonr  pi^io  aerrioei.     The  close  of  the  Tweaty-Grat  Congress  seema  a  fitting  oc 
aioa ;  and  we  reapeotTally  invite  yon,  oa  same  day  which  von  will  be  pleased  to  name. 
Id  partake,  with  the  Democratic  Bepnblican  electors  of  the  city  and  coun^  of  New 
York,  of  a  public  dinner.  Vonr  fellow-citizens, 


Francij  B.  Cutting, 
Pclet  Cooper, 
Cbsrlri  R.  ConnaUj, 
UoTtimer  Livuintoa, 
BorEM  T.  ClarE, 
J.  J.  CoAAinglon, 
Isaac  V.  Fowler, 
John  Bwen, 
Abrshsm  Uentke, 
Wright  Hawks, 
Ulysses  D.  Fieneli, 
Isaac  TowDsend, 
Bdvard  Sandftml, 
GearRe  B.  Bader, 
Sofus  Prime. 
Jnlius  Wwisworlh. 
Wm.  HcMarray. 
Tkomaa  Qihnsrthi, 
Sdmaad  J.  Portei, 
Charles  FraiKis, 
John  E.  Derelin. 
Ed«.  C.  West, 
Aueostus  Bchell, 
Phao  T.  aucgles, 
Robt.  T.  Woodward, 
Wm.  C.  WetEwre. 
John  Atidersiin,  Jr., 
Banjamio  S.  Hut, 


Tbomaa  WaodwBrd, 
Richard  B.  CnnnoUy, 


Oideoo  J.  Tucker,  Jr., 
W.  J.  Hsikett, 
D.  eheplirrd. 


John  J.  Cisco, 
O.  D.  F.  Cross, 
Henr7  XicoU, 


Seorge  W.  Vsrian, 
Florence  McCanby, 
Bchoyler  Livingiton, 
EmsBuel  B.  Uan, 
Henry  Arcularins,  Jr., 
Andrew  H.  Mickle, 
William  Miles, 
Joseph  A.  Voium, 
Ralph  Clark, 
Milton  G.  Smith, 
John  E.  Boss. 
Thos.  8.  Henry, 
James  Murpli;, 
John  A.  atemmier, 
Henry  W.  Dolson, 
A.  L-  B/iberlBOa, 
Alei.  F.  Vseli-- 
M.  C.  Stoiy, 


Sim  L.  H.  Biilon 
Daniel  B.Taylor, 
Jared  W.Bell, 
Wm,  J.  Reid, 
Walter  L.  Cuuing, 
Richard  Schell, 
Jamea  S.  Bnitdford, 
Charles  D.  Uaad, 
Wm.  A  DsaglaMi, 
Daniels.  Taylor, 
Wm.  Denman, 
Henry  H.  Monnge, 
Wm.  n.  C^ft, 
G.  W.  Griffith, 
JameiH.  Glcer, 
Peter  P.rks, 

E?tt!c^iD*, 


M«*  Taylor, 
John  D.  Van  Buren, 
F.  -W,  Edmonds, 
Benj.  PoulUiej. 
Franei.  R.  Tillou. 
O.  Albinold, 
Edward  Slrshn, 
Charles  A.  Sflcor, 
Abnm  Hewitt, 
Joseph  U.  Uanh, 
FrsDcis  Griffiin, 
M.  B.  Field, 
John  Wstton, 
Junes  P.  Secor, 
Nichols*  DimnHJ, 
Edward  Cooper, 
Kobt.  L.  CHtiiiu, 
Charles  Sanders, 
Patrick  Henry, 
John  Y.  Savage,  Jr, 
ComeL  S.  BogirdDs, 
Joseph  Cornell, 
Arthur  Giilender. 
John  A  Kennedy, 
CameliDs  J.  Beceen, 
D.  R.  Floyd  Jones. 
Wm.  B.  Aitkin. 
W.  D.  Wallnck, 

George  J.  J 


John 


taHui 


ITTJ, 


Jsme*  Engliifa, 
Junea  McKibhin, 
Henry  L.  Msbbitt, 
JohnII.McCaan. 
Q.H.  Blriker.Jl., 
John  a.  Brady, 
B.  T.  yulligu, 
John  Boach, 
G.  P.  JohaioB. 
and  others. 

Niw  Yoni.  Ma^  3d,  tSSl. 
receipt  of  your  kind  invilalion, 
:an  electors  of  the  city  of  New 
c  dinner  at  ancfa  time  a*  may  suit  my  convenience, 
at  thia  tealimooial  of  your  reapeoc  and  confidence  ia  estaad- 
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tagl;ffrala(ill  to  mj  feelings,  and  derivei  iaoreBwd  vtlae  and  importaDce  from  ibe 
CDniideraiioa  that  it  u  intended  a*  a  manireatation  of  your  approbatioa  of  mycooneai 
«  DiBmber  of  tbe  democratie  par^  and  a  aenstor  in  tfae  Congrenofthe  United  State*. 

Yon  do  me  do  mare  Ihaa  juMiise.  gentlemea,  when  job  aay  that  n^  pnblio  career  ba* 
been  mirked  by  fidelity  attd  dero^n  lo  the  priadplce  and  nraaiarea  of  that  great  parCT 
whiMe  trinmpbi  are  ioaenlified  with  the  moat  glorioiu  aohioTemeDlB  in  oar  """"^ 
hiitory,  aiiA  wbote  aacandemy  we  beliere  to  be  eueatia)  to  the  pmi^  and  perpatoity 
of  oar  republican  inatitDtkiDa.  Fidelity  to  the  cBoie  ia  the  paramoDDl  daty  o(  enrr 
democrnt  who  believei  that  onr  principlet  are  identified  With  the  peace,  gloij  and 
proapericy  of  (he  nhole  couDtry. 

In  view  of  the  long  lilt  of  older  and  abler  memben  of  oar  party,  whose  polriotio 
•erricei  have  sntitlsdthetu  to  the  gradtniie  of  their  oountiy,  (oho  selected  asworthyof 
this  distingaiihed  oomplimeat  by  my  political  frisadi  in  this  city,  ha*  exrilsd  in  my 
bosom  thoM  grateful  emotiooi  which  I  can  find  no  laagoage  adequate  to  eiprasa.  Tm 
only  mode  in  which  I  can  hope  to  repay  yonr  Icindness  will  be  fbnnd  in  my  conataot 
anci  persevering  endeaTors  to  metit  your  confidence,  and  resliie  in  the  fntore  lhs( 
wMch  your  partiality  has  so  generoaily  awarded  me  In  advanoe. 

At  no  period  hi  [he  history  of  the  ooQDiry  bai  the  Democratic  Party  bad  brighter 
prospeoU,  and  higher  and  nobler  objects  to  uimul&te  oar  patriotism  and  call  fbiU  all 
our  energies. >than  is  now  preaented  to  onr  view.  The  necessity  of  cocfining  the  fede- 
ral^vemment  dearly  wiibin  the  limit*  of  it*  legitimate  fancUons — firpmerviog  the 
rights  oCthe  stales  in  their  original  purity  and  vigor — for  mainluaing  the  inpremaey  of 
the  laws — and  for  a  strict  observance  of  evai^  proviiion  of  our  conititntioa,  atala  and 
national — has  never  been  rendered  more  manifest  than  by  onr  recent  ezperieooe.  We 
have,  gentlemen,  important  duties  and  high  responaibilitie*  devcriving  upon  u*,  which 
demand  the  immediate  orgiainUion,  union,  and  the  conaequsnc  auccees,  of  the  Demo- 
oracic  Party. 

Itwouldafibrd  me  sincere  pleasure  to  meet  the  democratic  republican  eloctorsoT 
New-York  around  the  festive  beard,  aad  there  cultivate  thoie  kind,  social  r«ilatiana 
which  ought  TO  exist  between  bretbren  of  the  name  fat Ch.  But,  having  remained  in 
your  city  much  longer  than  lBntii:ipaled,Bnd  partaken  freely  of  your  generous  hoapitalily 
boantifully  ax  tended,  Idonol  fael  at  li  berty  to  protract  m^  visitlonger,  my  pablic 
duties  having  already  kept  me  from  my  home  nearly  all  the  time  far  the  last  two  years. 
I  leave  the  city,  for  the  West,  this  afternoon,  and  iJiHrefore  vrlll  net  be  able  to  accept 
yonr  kind  invtlalion. 

I  have  Ibe  honor  to  be,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

8.  A.  DODGLAS. 

MeasTB.  B.  P.  Cutting,  Isaac  Townsend,  8.  Livingston,  E.  B<  Hart,  Cbarles  A. 
Becor,  Edward  C.  West,  Henry  Nicolt,  and  others. 


DEMOCRATIC  STATE  SENATORS. 

In  onr  lastnamber,  on  the  occsiion  of  publiahiog  the  Address  of  'be  resigned  flense 
tor*  to  the  People  of  Ibe  State,  we  remarked  despondingly  : 

"  The  whole  patrooBge  and  moneyed  power  of  the  state  will  be  cembined  with  free 
soil  treicbery,  to  defeat  tfae  reflection  of  two  or  three  of  tbeia  Senators,  enough  to  en- 
sure lbs  passsge  of  the  bill." 

The  words  ttsed  by  the  organ  of  the  disunion  party  to  announce  the  reault,  are  ■!- 
most  identical. 

"Our  returns  are  nut  so  fiill  as  we  hoped  id  receive,  but  thev  are  enough  to  ^ow  that 
we  have  carried  at  lesst  three  ontof  tho  twelve  Senaton,  and  probably  Ibere  arcmme 
more  of  the  same  sort  left.  This  is  enough  to  prevent  any  further  conspiracy  in  the 
Senate,  and  insure  the  passage  of  the  Oanal  Bill." 

In  the  district*  where  the  corruption  of  the  free  soil  party  was  most  available,  flie 
bill  to  give  19,000,000  to  consolidate  Sewardismin  New-York  hb*  succeHTul.snd  the  pro- 
bability ia.  (hat  the  Tan  Buivniles,  who  have  betrayed  the  democracy,  will  now, 
having  effected  their  pnrpose,  openly  join  the  ■bnliUoDisti,  and  the  democratic  party 
will  become  purified  by  adversity.  The  rallying  cry  of  •' repeal"  and  "repndiation"nat 
only  of  thisinfamoui  bill,  but  of  tbe  mors  infamous  abolidoniam, of  which  it  is  ibe  sap- 
pott,  most  lead  the  people  once  more  to  victory. 
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JENNY  LIKD. 

Thi  gmt  and  contimied  racceag  wbich  bu  altended  the  CBrssr  of  thif  brilliant  trtitt, 
ii  tmaag  ths  nmrreli  of  ibe  age.  Great  aa  bsTe  been  the  triomphs  of  eminent  nngsn 
heretofore,  w«  believe  ihere  Ins  never  been  an  inataoce  wbero  crowds  have  been  n 
contiaaoDslj  drawn  to  tbe  aoacert-iooni  tbroogh  tbo  attraclioDi  of  a  siogle  artist.  To 
Ihoee  who  were  diapoied  to  ineer  at  aod  nuderTBlne  tbe  great  artistio  merit  of  Mia* 
Liud,  and  to  ucribe  tbe  apparent  auccese  of  ber  first  concerts  in  New-York  to  man- 
agement, it  is  a  aafficieat  answer,  that  ber  second  ■ppearsnce  in  tbe  empire  cilT  bas 
been  no  leas  brilliantly  loceenful  iban  tba  Erst.  The  iodescribabie  cbarm  whioh  her 
parlbmiaiKei  tbrow  arDond  the  andienca,  sseTiis  ratber  to  heighten  with  the  Ispse  of 
time  and  more  familiar  Bcqnaintance.  It  ii  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  ibat  her  sing- 
iog  appeala,  not  onlf  to  tbe  taste  of  the  calcivaled  amateur  >□  scientific  music,  bat  also 
more  traly  and  eSeclivelj  to  the  popular  baarl,  ihroDgb  the  medium  of  old  and  nntmlar 
baUads  of  a  national  east,  wMch  abe  baa  latMrl;  ioTradnccd.  These  seem 
«  with  her 


coDMmaDce  with  her  own  cbaala  and  pure  simplicit]'  of  character,  than  those  mora 
skillfiil  bat  leas  MnchiDg  passages  of  tbe  bigheat  art,  in  wbich  abe  is  ao  pre^^mineD^y 
saeceasfiil.  The  poblio  will  be  onder  a  heaty  debt  of  gmtitade  to  Mr.  Bnniiim,  wboae 
perseveriae  enterprise  and  bold  energy  prooared  ao  great  a  mosical  treat  for  iheir  en- 
joyment. It  is  tbe  Grst  time  (bai  an  American  maoager  bas  competed  in  Europe  for 
the  bigheat  talent  in  tbe  zenith  of  its  brilliancy  :  and  the  great  snceea*  wbich  has  at- 
tended it,  is  a  guaranlee  that  henceforth  America  lakes  her  place  in  tba  woridof  art,  ■■ 
she  ha*  long  since  done  in  Ibat  of  commerce  and  iodDsny. 


NOTICES    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

Tax  Woiuis  or  J.  Ffimiiioiii  Coopir.  Ths  WiTiR-WiTca  ;  or,  the  Skimmer  of  the 
Seas.  A  Tale,  by  the  aatbor  of  "  The  Lost  of  the  Mohicans,"  &c.  Complete  in  one 
volume.  Beviaed  and  corrected,  with  new  latrodnclory  notes  by  tbe  aalhor.  Geo. 
P.  Patnam. 

Tbe  "  Watsr-Witch"  completes  the  standard  edition  of  the  choice  works  of  Mr. 
Cooper  in  twelve  volumes,  uniform  with  tbe  slaudard  edition  of  Mr.  Irviog's  works,  in 
fifteen  volumes.  Tbeae  two  works  of  America's  most  popular  writers,  conslitate  so  in- 
tegral a  portion  of  oar  national  literature,  that  no  library  can  be  complete  without 
them;  aod  no  edition  other  than  the  revised  and  authorized  tundard,  gotup  in  the 
cheap,  yet  elegant  and  Bubitantial  style  in  which  Mr,  Putnam,  with  bis  well-knowa  taste, 
has  produced  Ihem,  is  desirable,  la  a  country  like  this,  where  Ihe  number  of  readers 
increases  as  per  censos  at  the  rate  of  300,000  tier  annum,  the  demand  for  national 
literature  of  this  sort  must  increase  in  arilbmutical  progression. 

A  TusaTlsi  on  Political  Ecoxoik.    By  George  Opdyke.    O.  P.  Patnam,  Broadway. 

This  is  an  able  work,  and  takes  a  correct  view  of  the  malign  icflaence  of  EOvertimenl 
interference  in  private  concerns,  and  of  the  nature  of  taxation  generally.  It  di^nifiea, 
however,  with  the  name  of  a  sciecce,  the  absurd  protective  notions  and  delaiiona  by 
which  govemmenls  and  their  parlisans  hud  oppreued  tbe  industry  of  all  nations  for  seve- 
ra!  aeea  under  pretence  of  protecting  iL  Free-trade  is  note  science  or  ■  system.  It  is 
simply  non-inlerfereuce  with  individaal  liberty.  Protective  notions  are  but  a  seriea  of 
delusions  intended  to  justify  taxation  and  arbitrary  interference  with  individual  par- 
suits.     Mr.  Opdyke  states  his  views,  however,  wry  clearly  and  Justly. 

A  Gram  0  MOTH  in' s  BEcoLLicnoni.    By  Blla  Bodman.    Chariea  Boribner. 

Tbis  is  a  very  inatractive  and  interestiag  tittle  work,  and  is  got  np  In  rety  neat  and 
elegant  ttyle  by  Ur.  Scribner,  iUnatiBted  by  appropriate  oat*. 

Cookie 


en  NolieetqfNmoBooki.  [June, 

BDt.wtRi.nD  FaBBu,Dii  WjtTxm  TasiTmiT.    A  oompiUcianaf  papenoDthsnbject 
of  Hygiene  aad  Baciaaal  Hydropatbf .    Edited,  with  &ddiuoii«l  mBtter,  by  Bulaod  S. 
Housblou,  A.M.,  M.D.     FowW  &  Walls,  131  NuMa-etreet. 
The  Waier  Cure  hu  oblaiaed  a  very  finn  and  gro whig  poai lion  in  the  pablic  eitimk- 

tion,Bad  the  workinpon  the  aulfjeot  pat  out  by  Meun.  Fowler  t,  Wetls,  tieat  ably  of 


Thii  little  pJctorial  hiitory  of  the  United  States,  bronght  down  to  lb»  clow  of  ItH, 
k  admirably  calculstad  for  we  nw  of  acbooli,  and  ibe  instrnctinn  of  youtig  ■tadantiof 


Tkitili  til  Ahkrica  :    The  Poetry  of  Pope.    Two  Lectare*  deliireifd  to  tha  L«di 
Mechantci'  lutilutioo  and  Lileraiv  Society,  Dacembor,  IB50.     By  the  EightHaa. 
tlie  Earl  of  Carliale,  <Lor^  Moipetb.)    G.  P.  PuioaiD. 
Tail  i*  a  Tery  agreeable  little  Tolame,  (Mmtaining  the  impraaboDi  of  on  Bn^di 

CMtleinaa  of  aa  enlarged  and  libsral  mind — one  of  tboie  in  wboae  opiuiona  abont  iMa 

deaerved  interaat  sziau. 

Book  or  tmb  TtLiatiirB.    Daniel  Davia,  Boaton. 

Thia  little  book,  of  about  511  paR«a.coDtaiQa,  with  iiacota,  a  complete  aooount  of  tlM 
wonder  of  the  age,  the  electric  telegieph,  aal  ia  of  ezceediag  intereau 

The  GLcaa  :    A  Fikilt  Hiitort.      By  J.  L.  M'CoDDell,  aathor  of  "  Grahame,"  Stc 

Oharlsa  BcribDer,  New-york. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  taleof  western  life,  got  up  io  a  rery  neat  and  aTtraclive  Mjle 
by  Mr.  Scribner.  The  story  is  oue  of  circumstantial  evideace,  amid  the  wild  sceos  of 
fi^ntier  life,  and  is  very  happily  treated. 

TBI  S0T.1TAKT  or  JuiR  FiaHiKDii :  or,  The  Real  Sobioion  Ornaoe.     By  the  aoAnr 
ol  "  Picoioli."  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Anne  B.  Wilbur.  Ticknor.  Boad  and 
Fielda,  Boston, 
Tbe  former  work  of  Saiatdne  having  been  crowned  by  the  academia,  and  also  bf  (ha 

public  in  the  shape  of  numberleaa  editiona,  may  almoat  be  oonsidered  a  olasaic ;  and  iba 

present  work  does  not  appear  to  be  of  infarior  interast,  erwerully  and  accurately  ran- 

dared  as  it  ia  by  Miaa  Wilbur. 

Pot  MS  :  Dramatic  and  MiBcellaneons.  By  OharlM  J.  Cannon,  author  of  "  Feet's  Guest," 

Su).    Edward  DnDigan  &,  Brother. 

At  this  parlicnlar  period  of  the  present  coDtutr,  a  "  volume  of  poema"  has  anylbt^ 
bat  an  attractive  aspect,  and  almost  aninteimpted  disappoblment  goes  lar  to  dtscoarsjs 
the  reader.  This  lillle  volame,  beautifully  printed  by  Dunigan,  goes  far  to  relieve  UbI 
waste  of  wards,  and  to  afford  more  satisTactioa  to  the  publu;.  It  hoa  naoh  maiit,  fi 
will  be  well  reoeived. 


HoMHItCE  Dus  __         _ 

hilosophy."  G.P.PnH 
ThegrrataiMlgrawiDgTepatationof  Dr.  Mayo,  asa  writer,  oanaotbil  to  make  a  na« 
woric  in  his  name  a  welcome  announcement  to  tba  reading  public.  The  aathor  ia  hu 
prefaco  apologizes,  or  rather  saya,  he  won't  apoloeiie,  for  the  oddity  of  tbe  title.  Tben 
IB,  however,  no  ocaasioa,  since,  however  forbidding  the  rille  10  an  unknown  an*or's 
book  may  be,  it  will  not  debar  the  reader  from  the  attraction  of  the  Doctor's  osnis. 
The  work  itaalf  cantains  nine  tales,  with  one  of  which  the  readers  of  this  Beview  are 
familiar,  it  having  appeared  aome  years  since,  »ii.,  "  The  Captain's  Story,"  a  tsla  nf 
circumatantial  evidenoe.    Tbe  boi4  will,  we  hope  and  tbink,  bo  a  »-•-:- 


.CotHjIc 


1861.]  Iietic«$  of  Nea  B«At. 


Within  the  pa«t  faw  jea«  an  Indian  Chief  of  iha  C^ibwsy  Nadon,  a  raoo  of  Indiana 
residing  ohieS^  in  WeBtern  Canada,  himself  an  early  coaiert  to  ihe  Chrietian  taiib, 
and  for  aeveral  yean  engaged  aa  a  miaiionluy  in  conneclion  with  the  Melhodiata  among 
hit  owD  people,  in  the  cooatriea  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  baa  been  laboring  to 

bring  abont  tho  regeneration  of  faia  people,  to  oecetaer;' to  pre .-■—:-* — i  — . — 

lion.     He  baaoow,  in  the  preaent  volnme,  given  to  the  pablio  a 

liieratore,  coDoegtad  with  the  red  raoe*.    It  u  elogantl;  printed,  and  illnalraled  bj 

Darle;. 

Tbr  FsniT  QaKDta :    A  Treatite,  imtokdad  (a  explain  nd  iUoalrate  the  pbyuology  of 


(OWD  people,  in  the  cooatriea  bordering  on  Lake  Superior,  baa  been  laboring 

■ing  about  the  regeneration  of  hie  people,  to  necetaer;'  to  prevent  (heir  final  eilu 

>n.     He  baa  DOW,  in  the  preaent  volnme,  given  to  the  public  a  rich  contribution  to  i 

1  with  the  red  raoea.    It  u  elogantlj  printed,  and  illnalraled 

r :  A  Treatite,  imtendad  (a  explain  nd  iUoalrate  the  pbyuolngy 
Theory  and  Practice  of  all  OperetJona  connected  with  the  Props; 
:g,  Froning  end  Training  of  Orchard  and  Garden  Trees,  &c. ;  1 
'anging  of  different  kinds  of  orcbarda  and  gardens,  the  selection  of 
for  diSerent  purposes  and  localities,  nlherinB  and  pTsserring  fruits, 
with  upwards  of  iOO  plates.     Bj  P.  Barry,  c^tbe  Mount  Hope  Nnc- 


Eajing  oat  and  arrangini 

Jiaorenl  varietiet  f  -  "'' 

&G.    Illo»i™ted » J    __,  _ 

■enes,  New-Yorli.    Charles  Soribner.  New-York. 

This  is  a  moat  important  tnbjeet,  aad  of  great  practical  intereat  to  alt  claaaea  of  the 
commuuity,  and  we  are  pleased  to  aee  the  anttiect  lo  well  bandied  as  in  this  able  work 
by  Mr.  Barry.  The  aiplanatioiia  are  clear  and  lucid,  and  well  adapted  to  impart  cot- 
rect  I[nowledge,inraapMt  to  thewbaleonltnraof  tneaiaall  their  varieties. 


Tbi  Works  of  Wasbihstoii  Ihthto.    Ths  Alsihbu  :     By  WHhington  Irving.    Aa- 

Lfaor's  Revised  Edition.     George  P.  Pntnam. 

This  work  is  the  resnll  of  ■  lour  in  the  year  1399,  firom  Barolle  to  Grenada,  in  com- 
paoy  with  Ihe  Prince  Dolgorouki,  at  present  Busgian  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Prussia, 
and  is  replete  with  the  aothor'a  observations  on,  aod  with  descriplione  of,  the 
many  scenes  in  that  romantic  connlry,  which  a  visit  to  the  throne  of  Boabdil  by  such  a 
man,  with  such  a  companion,  would  not  fail  to  prsHQt.  Mr.  Irvlng'i  rrnowQ  ttands 
filr  loo  high  to  make  any  remarks  in  this  place  upon  It  oiher  than  luperSuoDa.  It  may 
bntbeslated  that  (his  being  the  (iftecDth,  cumpletei  ihestaitdaid  edition  of  his  works, 
which  has  been  some  two  years  in  course  of  publicaliim  by  Mr.  Futnam,  and  we  are 
"' "* '" ' '-'' mih  tfieir  high  rank  t   '  —  =  --->■ — 


Thi  Widow  Bnaev's  Hdbba[id,  an 

author  of   "  Adventores  of  Simon 

Carey  &Harl)  Philadelphia. 

This  little  work  contains  tnenty-fonr  iiketches  in  that  vein  of  humor  whirh  has  ob- 
tained a  high  degree  of  popularity,  and  they  are  illattraled  by  six  dewgns  by  Dariey. 

Thb  CoHrr.iTa  Works  of  M*aTiii  P.  Ttrrm,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  in  (bur  volumes.  Au- 
thorized edition.  Volt.  2d  and  3d,  "  Ao  Author's  Mmd,"  "  Essays,"  "  Probabilities," 
&c.  e.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Thia  adltioQ  of  Mr,  Tapper's  works  will  bo  highly  acceptable  to  bis  admirers.  They 
oontaio.  each  volume,  a  new  preface,  by  the  author,  bearias  date  Philadelphia,  May 
1BS1.  He  ia  no  doubt  ambitious  of  Blanding  well  with  the  American  public,  through 
whom  he  has  BB^aci^  enough  to  see  the  works  of  an  Engliah  autlKircan  alone  betraas- 
tnilted  to  posterliy,  and  he  takes  pains  to  aeonre  aacoeM. 

Tbs  Cokflite  Word  of  Mabtiii  F.  Toffib,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8,,  in  four  voltnnet.  An- 
iborized  edition.  The  Crock  of  Gold,  and  other  tales.  E  H.  Butler  &0o.  Philadelphia. 


Tlio  Bcauionof  Mr.  Tapper's  visit  lo  America  has  beau  seized  upon  to  produce  a 
lilioQ  of  hii  works,  which  have  in  this  country  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popoli 
I  ha  ficitvolame  of  a  very  beautiful  edition  hat  made  iu  appearance,  and  It  coolains  ue 
The  '■  Crock  of  Gold,"  '■  The  Twuu,"  aad  "  Heart,"  and  tome  account  is  given  in  the 

Sublislier's  preface  of  the  wbimucal  origin  of  those  and  some  other  of  the  author's  pro- 
uctiont.    The  editiou  should  be  in  every  library. 


679  Notkei  <f  New  Booh. 

H^cklit'i  Awibra.  School  ird  Cdllisi  Zomat,  Tbe  best  mftdi«m»tieian*  in 
the  eoantry  tpttk  in  tsrnu  of  great  odminuoa  of  PrvrsHiir  Hackle  j'l  larger  treatiM 
on  Algebra,  m  being  dia  moitooniplole.  aud  ■*  ooataiaing  aloiDct  every  reqnuile  fork 
work  of  the  kind  it  aaj  luigiuge.  The  praMDt  edibcm  waald  •eem  to  have  been 
prepared  from  tbo  other,  with  a  view  of  rendering  it  mors  gonenll^  tueful,  coDtaiD- 
IQK  all  that  Is  ordioariljr  required  in  a  coUsge  oonras.  A  iniall  tcbool  edidoa  wv 
pobluhed  »me  time  imce,  extendiag.  bowsTer,  onlj  ai  lar  ai  Qoadratic  Bqnatioiw, 
aod  omilliag  tha  eicetient  eniclas  on  Interest  arid  AoDuitiea  and  Logarllfama.  Theee  i 
article!  appear  to  have  beea  reelored  in  the  preaeul  edition,  and  tbe  General  Tbrnry  | 
of  Eqnationa  to  bava  been  added,  IsrmiQating  with  the  celebraled  theorem  of  Slurm, 
for  determining  the  aamber  of  real  and  imagiDsr?  root*  of  an  eqnarinn  of  bqj  degree 
whatever,  and  Homer'i  methud  of  approximating  to  the  real  roots,  by  decimals.  A 
diort  appeodii  contain*  same  admirable  exerciias  in  tranaformalions  of  Algebraic  ei- 
preeaiona,  in  which  itadents  are  apt  to  be  ioeipert. 

Tai  WoBis  OF  J.  FiHHiHORE  OoopiB.    Tee  Two  AnHiKiLS.    A  tale.     By  ibe  antbor 
of''  Tbe  Pilot,"  "  The  Red  Bover,"  Ac.    Complete  in  one  tolnme.     Beviied  at>d 
corraoted,  with  a  new  introdoclioni  notes,  ice.,  by  (he  au^r.    George  P.  Pntnam. 
Hr.  Oooper'a  matlerly  power  on  the  aea  ia  diaptn.yed  in  this  work  to  great  advan- 
tage.    Its  battle  scenea  are  nnriralled.  even  by  hi«  own  great  pea.  and  the  etenis  are 
olan  importanoe  to  give  dignity  to  the  «tory.    The  faett  which  attended  tbe  "  Battle 
of  the  Nile,''  we  are  informed  in  the  prefnco,  are  interwoven  in  the  itory.     The  ridicu- 
laaa  fiction  and  bombaitic  foliiet  published  ns  the  "  Life  of  Nelson."  by  Snutbey,  have 
long  aitice  been  exploded,  and  the  real  natare  of  the  tactica  of  the  &gbt  kcown.    The 
blundering  conrage  of  the  Engtiab  answered  in  a  case  uf  anrprise  against  French  sea- 
men, bnt  when  thiy  attempted  the  same  tbing  on  Lake  Chsmplain,  ihej  were  des- 
troyed before  tbay  cAmpleted  their  mantBavre.    This  staiidsrd  edition  of  Cooper  is 
indispensable  to  every  American  library.     American  patriotism,  ss  well  asaalional 
literary  pride,,  make  them  necessary. 

The  Sei  Kiho.    A  nautical  romance.    Bj  the  aathorof  the  ".  Sconrge  of  the  Ocean." 

A,  Hart,  late  Carey  &  Han. 

Ad  attractive  atory,  mostly  by'an  author  who,  like  QapL  Marryatt.  died  before  the 
completion  of  his  task,  and  it  has  been  like  that  unfini^ed  work  completed  by  the  same 
hand.     The  iceue  opens  on  the  banks  of  the  Bcbuylkill,  but  fulinws  the  farlimea  of  its 

Trodobts   on  BELF-CnLTDEE.    Addressed  to  Woman.      By  Maria  8.  Grey,  and  her 

sister,  Binily  Bnirreff.    W.  Crosby  and  H.  P.  NiohoU,  Boston. 

This  work  is  admirably  calcnlaled  to  raise  the  standard  of  mental  excellence  in 
women,  and  by  lio  doing,  to  slrenffthen  that  source  of  human  improvement  which  nn- 
doubtedly  exists  in  the  minds  of  mnihers.  The  rank  of  women  in  the  social  scale,  and 
their  mental  powers  have  far  greater  iiifluc.  ir- in  the  progress  of  a  r»ce,  than  has  hitherto 
been  conceded.  Ethnological  students  bscii  p  i-i  the  peculiar  deference  paid  to  femalM 
among  the  CBQonsiau  race,  the  truaeocret  of  its  fliiperiority  over  the  dark  races,  in  which 
women  are  held  in  bondage.  ,  Whatever  then  tends  farther  to  improve  the  female 
character,  lends  to  strengthen  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  such  works  as  the  one  be^ 
fore  as  have  that  tendency.  It  is  not  wearing  breeches  or  howling  at  negro  meetings, 
that  improves  the  female  mind,  but  the  calm  cultnre  of  ber  lacolties. 

TiiaQrBLaoooor  8a*EsrE.H«'sHi«oii«s.     By  Hnry   Oowden  Clarke.    Tale  VI. 
Isabella.    George  P.  Putnam. 

This  lltiie  tale  very  aoeoessfully  saslains  theindividual  charactota  of  the  sever^  sub- 
jects as  they  were  portrayed  by  Shakspeare,  furnishing  the  antecedents  in  tbe  life  of 
each,  which  produood  the  results  he  brought  to  light.     Each  tale  has  a  fine  stesi  en- 

gtaviug.  -  -^ 

FiEsT  luFREssioNB  OF  Ekoi-xnd  i.vo  ITS  pECFLK.     By  Hngh  Miller,  aathor  of  tbe 
"Foot.Prinlsoftiio  Creator,"  &c.     Giiuld  4.  Lincnln,  B™ion. 

This  is  a  most  amnsing  and  instmctive  boo't,  by  a  master-hand,  so  well  kn»wn  tod 
appreciated  by  the  public  in  the  "  Old  Bed  Sand-slono."     Travels  in  England  voiM 
— ~  -•  <:-■•  glance  to  be  at  this  day  but  a  most  unpromising  subject  for  either  ibe  en- 
or  the  instrntlion  lA  the  reader,  but  from  the  goologlcil  view  taken  b/  Mr. 
n  and  p'.oasiug  interest  altachos  Itself  to  the  Sutiisct  matter,  and  wiU  be- 
Dcrtdasing  favor  with  the  public. 
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